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Page. 

Abdullah, Shams-ul-Ulan\a Mufti Muhammad, Head Maulvi, 
Arabic Department, The Madrassah, Calcutta. 

VIII. G M 

174 

Acharya, Dr. Kedareswar, m b , Vice-President, Rajshahi 
Association, Kajshahi. 

XXI G M. 

410 

Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi, m a , m b a s , Additional 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Calcutta 

X G M 

201 

Aiyer, Sir P S Siva&wamy, kcsi,cie,ba,bl, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Madras, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Madras. 

XXI G M 

411 

All, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur, 
Persian Vice-Consul, Calcutta 

V G. M 

>109 

AU-India Muhammadan Educational Conference 

X G M 

201 

Annandale, Dr N,BA,DSc,FLS,rASB,CMZs, Director, 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta 

XVI. G M 

342 

Archbold, W. A J , m a ll.b Prmcipal. Muir Central College, 
Allahabad (late Principal, Dacca College, Dacca) 

XXL G M 

412 

Ayurvedic Doctors of Calcutta — 

IX. G M 

194 

Chaudhury, Dakshma Ban] an Ray, L M s 

Goswami, Surendra Nath, B A , L M s 

Ray, Jammi Bhushan, Kaviratna, m a , m b 

Sen, Gananath Mahamahopadhyaya, m a , l m s. 

Sen, Nogendra Nath, v n m s. 

Sen, Rakhal Chandra, l m s 



Banerjea, J R , m a., b l., Vice-Prmcipal, Vidyasagar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta. 

XXL 0. E. 

490 

Banerjea, The Hon’ble Mr Surendranath, Editor, The Bengalee 
and Additi6nal Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 
Calcutta ' 

XXI. 0 E. 

491 

Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Daes, Kt., m.a., d.l , Ph d.. Fellow, 
Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta. 

XVIIL 0. E 

384 

Banerjee, M. N , B a., mb o.s , Principal, Belgachia Medical 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta. 

IX G M. 

XVI. G. M. 

194 

350 

Banerjee, Ravaneswar, b.a., b.t., Head Master, Hooghly 
Branch School, Chinsura. 

XXI. G. M 

■% 

413 


* G. M. ^General memoraDda. 
O. E. ssOral evidence. 
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Name and designation of correapondent. 

Section^* 

Page. 

Banerji, Umacharan, m.a.. Principal and Professor of Sanskrit 
and English, Burdwan Raj College, Joint Editor, Sanskrita 
Bharaii and Sanskrita Bharati Supplement^ and Vice-Pre- 
sident, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Burdwan. 

XXI. G. M. 

c 

o 

1 

, ' 414 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

XIX. G. M. 

388 

Barrow, J. R., b.a., Offg. Principal, Presidency College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

•XXI. 0. E. 

492 

Basak, Krishnaprasad, b.a.. Lecturer on Methods of Teaching, 
and Teacher in English, Brahmo Balika Shikehalaya, 
(Brahmo Girls’ High School), and Principal, Calcutta 
Training Institution, Calcutta. 

VII. G. M. 

154 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — 

Cameron, Alastair. Partner, Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie 
& Co., Calcutta. 

Crum, W. E., Partner, Messrs. Graham and Co., Calcutta. 

II. 0. E. 

24 

« 

Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 
Council of the, Calcutta. 

X. G. M. 

203 

Bhandarkar, D. R., m.a., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

349 

Bhattacharj'a, Brindaban C., m.a.. Professor of Bengali, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

xvm. G. M. 

365 

Bhattacharyya, Haridas, m.a., b.l.. Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Experimental Psychology, Calcutta Um’versity, and 
Honorary Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Scottish 

Churches College, Calcutta. 

if 

XXI. G. M. 

414 

Biss, E. E., Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, and Fellow, 
Calcut^ University, Dacca. 

XVII. G. M. 

359 

Bose, G. C., M.K.A.C., M.B.A.S., F.H.A.s., Principal, Bangabasi 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

XIII. G. M. 

233 

XVIII. O. E. 

386 

C 

XX. G. M. 

394 

Biuhl, Dr. P. J., D Sc., I.S.O.J r.c.s., f.o.s., f.a.s.b.. Registrar, 

XX. G. M. 

894 

\ and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Burduait, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of. Please see Mahtah, 
The Hon'hle Sir Bijay Chand. 

XXI. O. E. 

494 

Calvert, Lt.-Col. J. T., m.b., m.b.c.p., d.p.h., t.m.s.. Principal, 
M^cal College of Bengal and Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

IX. 0. E. 

197 

Chakravarti, Brajalal, m.a., b.l.. Secretary, Hindu Academy, 
Daulatpur. • 
c 

xm. G. M 

233 


* G. M. SB General memoranda. 
. ssOral evidence. 
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Name and deatgnaium of correepondent. 

Sectum.* 

Page. 

Cl akravarti, Chmlaharan, B.A.y Head Master, Collegiate School, 
Rajshahi. 

XIV G. M. 

312 

Chakravarti, Chinta Haran, M a., b.t , 0£fg. Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

xvn G. M 

361 

Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, m a , Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit, Muranchand College, Sylhet. 

XIII. G. M 

239 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m a , Professor of History and 
Politics, Rajshahi College, Rajsha^. 

XIII. G. M 

240 

Chatterjee,^ Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra, B L , Government 
Pleader, Rangpur 

I. G. M 

1 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra, b.l., Pleader, Dacca. 

VI. G. M 

162 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan 
Bahadur, c i E , Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta. 

X G M. 

y 

£06 

Chittagong College, Chittagong, Representatives of — 

XXI G. M . 

414 

Bose, J M,ma,bsc, Bar-at-Law, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Presidency College, Calcutta 

Das Gupta, Surendranath, M a , Professor of Sanskrit. 
Kundu, Purnachandra, M A , Offg. PrmcipaJ 

Roy, Basanta Kumar, m a , Professor of English 

Roy, Kshitish Chandra, M a , Professor of Chemistry 
Sanaullah, Maulvi Mohammad, m a , Professor of Arabic 
and Persian 

Sarkar, Akshaykumar, M A , Professor of History 



Civil Engmeerm^ College, Sibpur — 

Ill G. M. 

27 

Gupta, B C , Professor of Electrical Engmeermg 

Heaton, B , Principal, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 
King, C A, ABCS, b Sc, Professor of Mechamcal Engi- 
neering, and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity 

Maitra, Surendra Nath, m a , arcs Offg trofessor of 
Mathematics and Physics 

Richardson, Thomas H, ma, bai,micb. Professor of 
Civil Engineering, and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity 
Roberton, E H,ba,msc,mime,fgs, Professor of 
Mimng Engmeermg. 

Sen, Rajendra Nath, M A., m Sc., f.c s , Professor of 
Chemistry 



Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr F. A A , Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, and Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in Irrigation and Marine Branches, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and FdUow, Calcutta 
Umversity, Calcuttiu 

III. G M 

41 


* G. M. «GenQral m^oranda. 
O. E. a Oral evidenoe 
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Section.^ 

Page. 

Huque^ M. Azizul, b.l., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 
Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, * 
Krishnagftr. 

V. &. M. 

113 

Hussain, Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat, Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

166 

Islam, Khan Bahadur Aminul, b.l.. Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Presidency Division and Member, Gov- 
erning Body, The Madrassah, Calcutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

167 

James, H. R., m.a., a former Principal of Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

XI. G. M 

223 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

171 

Ko, Taw Sein, c.i.e., i.s.o., k.s.h., m.r.a.s., Superintendent, 
Archseoiogical Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay. 

XIII. G. M. 

30(1 

Mackenzie, A. H., m.a*, b.sc*, Principal, Government Training 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

XIV. G. M. 

314 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, B.A., Professor of Physics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Physics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

427 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.o.m., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, Calcutta. 

XXI. 0. E. 

604 

Maitra, Herambachandra, m.a.. Principal, City College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XIV. G. M. 
XXI. 0. E. 

315 

605 

Marwari Community, On behalf of the — 

II. G. M. 

16 

i 

I 

Bhattar, Harkissen. 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Kt., c.i.e., l.m.s.. 
Medical Practitioner. Commissioner, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, m.a., Bar.-at- 

1 Law, Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 

Coya'jee, J. C., b.a., lb.b.. Professor of Economics, Presi- 
dency College, and Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Gambirchand, Sadasookh. 

Ghanshyamdass, Tarachand. 

Khaitan, Debi Prasad, bji., Attorney-at-Law, President, 
Vaishya Sabha, and Solicitor and Member, Executive 
Committee, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Khemka, Ganputrai, Secretary, Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta. 


1 

1 

i 


* G. M. » General memoranda. 
O. E. =*Oral evidence* 
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Name and designation of cxnres'poTident, Section* j Pa^e. 

1 

Marwaxi Community, On behalf of the — contd. 

Poddar, Grulabray, Vice-President, Marwari Association, 

Calcutta. 

Poddar, Seth Baghunath Prasad 

Bamchunder Jainarain, Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, Burra- 
bazar Branch,* Calcutta. 

• H Jl. G. M 17 

Anandram, He^anand 
Bagla, Kumar HeeralaL 
Bilasray, Srigopal. 

Chokhany, Bam Dev, Secretary, Manvari Association, 

Calcutta 

Chowdhury, Muttrumull 

Chunder, Nirmal Chunder, M A , B L , Attorney-at-Law, and 
Mumcipal Commissioner. 

Debidutt, Bamcharandas 

Goenka, Bai Han Bam, Bahadur, c i F , Sheriff of Calcutta, 
and President, Manvari Association, Calcutta 
Heerar hund, Tnbhuban. 

Jagannath. 

Jhoonjhoonwalla, Bai Bahadur Shewpershad, Calcutta 
Jugalkishore, Baldeodass 
Kaitan, Kali Prasad, M A , B L , Bar-at-Law 
Kaluram, Sewaram • 

Madangopal, Jaidayal. 

Mai Sheobux 
Bajgarhia, Kadarnath 
Bamkissen, Nathuram 
Bamniranjandas, Sewramdas. 

Eidchurn, Bampratap 
Sewchurn, Lalchand 
Sewduttay, Sobharam 
Sewprasad, Bansidhur 
SurajmuU, Jugalkishore 
Thakursidas, Bilasiram 

Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr II.J,csi ics,ma. Financial XXI G. M. 430 
Commissioner to the Government of the Punjab, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Punjab Umversity, Lahore 

Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan, m a , b i. , Ad- XX, G M 406 

ditional Member, Bengal Legislati\e Council, Fandpur 

Milligan, J A , M A , I c s , Vice-President, Cooch Behar State XXI G M. 431 
Council, Cooch Behar 

Milligan, S, MA, B Sc., officiatmg Director of Agriculture, I O E. 11 

Bamna, Dacca 

Missionaries, Anglican — XXI G M. 432 

Holmes, Bevd W H. G , of the Oxford Umversity Mission 
to Calcutta, Supermtendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St 
Luke, Calcutta 

• G. M. =1 General memoranda. 

O E =3 Oral evidence 
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Section.* 

Page. 

Hissionaries, Anglican — contd. 

Rodra, S. K.', m.a.. Principal and Professor of Economics, 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Shore, Revd. T. E. T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. , 

Wescott, The Right Revd. Foss, m.a.. Lord Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur. 

Williams, Revd. Garfield, m.a.. Principal, St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpur. 

Young, Revd. P. N. F., m.a., Vice-Principal, and Professor 
of English, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 



Mitra, Chandi C., m.a.. Senior Professor of English, Carmichael 
College, Rangpur. 

XVIII. G. M. 

367 

Mitra, Khagendra, N., b.a., Lecturer in Experimental Psycho- 
logy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

351 

Mitra, Ram Charan, c.i.e., m.a., b.l.. Senior Government 
Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. 

o 

Mitter, Dr. ProfuUa Chandra, m.a., Ph. n.. Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry, University College of 
Science, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XIII. G. M. 

301 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir 
R. C. Mitter Hindu Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

1 

432 

Mohammad, Dr. Wall, m.a., bh.d., Tutor and Professor of 
Physics., Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College, and 
Fellow, University of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

XX. G. M. 

406 

Mookerji, Nritya Lai, m.a.. Principal, Broja Mohan College, 
Barisal. 

XIV. G. M. 

321 

Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m.a., Professor of English, Bethune 
College, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. ' 

XVIII. 

G. M. 

369 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, m.a., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lectmer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mufsalixans of — 

XVI. G. M. 

352 

Assam. 

Hazarika, Mahomed Tafazzul Hussain, Jorhat. 

Mujmodar, Muhammad Berkht, Sylhet. 

Saadulla, Syed M., Gauhati. 

X. G. M. 

207 

Bengal. 

Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan, Member of the 
Mysore Family, and Attomey-at-Law, High Court, 
Calcutta. 

Hafeez, m.a., b.a., Bar.-at-Law, Zamindar, Calcutta. 
Huque, M. Ataul. , 

VIII. G. M. 

172 


* G. M.=: General memoranda. 
O. E. as Oral evidence. 
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Name and destgnatton of corresfondent. 


Musalmans of — contd. 

Bengal — contd. , 

Ibrahun, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b a.. Additional 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta, 

Islam, Khan Bahadur Ammul, B L , Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner, Presidency Division, and Member, 
Govemmg Body, The Madrassah, Calcutta 
Islam, Nawab Sirajul, Khan Bahadur, Vakil, High Court, 
and Miimcipal Commissioner, Calcutta 
Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b a , Honorary Fellow, Calcutta 
Umversity, Calcutta 

Kasem, The Hon’ble Maulvi Abul, B.A., Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta 
Munim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul, Under Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment, Calcutta 
Rahman, A F Abdul 

Suhrawardy, Z R Zahid, M A , Bn, Judge, Presidency 
Small Cause Court, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta 
Berhampur. 

Calcutta 

Ahmed, Abdul Latif, Merchant, Calcutta. * 

All, Mirza Ahmed, Honorary Presidency ‘ftlagistrate, and 
Secretary, Muhammadan Orphanage, Calcutta 
All, Nawab Narisul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Baha- , 
dur, Persian Vice-Consul, Calcutta. I 

Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan, Member of the 
Mysore Family and Attorney-at-Law, High Court, 
Calcutta 

Ariff, Golam Husain Cassim, Vice-President, AU-India 
Muslim Association, Calcutta. 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Mr Ashrafali Khan, Zamindar 
and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, j 
Calcutta 

s Elahi, The Hon’ble Mr. Abdur Rahim Bukhsh 

Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A K Fuzlul, m A , B L , Vakil, ' 
High Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim 
League, Calcutta 

Islam, Khan Bahadur Ammul, B l , Personal Assistant 
to the Commissioner, Presidency Division, and Member, 
Governing Body, The Madrassah, Calcutta 
Karun, Maulvi Abdul, b a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta 

Kasem, The Hon’ble Maulvi Abul, b.Ai, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Khj al, Nawab Nasir Husair, Trustee, M. A. O. College, 
Ahgarh, Calcutta 

Mirza, Moinuddm, Zammdar, Calcutta 
Rahman, Nawab A F M. Abdur, Khan Bahadur, 
Bar.-at-Law, Calcutta. 


Sectton.* 


Page. 


X G M. 208: 

X G M 20» 


* G M. ^General memoranda. 
O E.=Oral evidence 
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Name and designation of correspondent. 

Section.* 

Page. 

Mussulmans of — contd. 

Calcutta — coTUd, 

Rahman, The Hon’ble Mr. Aminur, Zamindar, Tea Planter 
and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
Calcutta. 

Unsaddaula, Nawab, Bar.-at-Law, Calcutta 



•Chittagong. 

Ahmad, Maulvi Jalaluddin, b.l., Pleader, and Secretary, 
Islam Association, Chittagong. 

Ali, Imdad, Vice-President, Islam Association, Chittagong. 

Ali, Mubarak, Head Master, Government Muslim High 
School, Chittagong. 

Chaudhari, Nazir Ahmed. 

Halim, Abdul, b.l., Pleader, Chittagong. 

Husain, Syed Maqbul, b.a.. Pleader, Chittagong. I 

Khan, Maulvi Mustafiz-ur-Rahman, m.a.. Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, Chittagong. 

Sattar, Abdus, b.l.. Junior Government Pleader, Chitta- 
gong. 

X- G. M. 

214 

Commilla. 

X. G. M. 

215 

Midnapore. • 

Ahmad, Saiyid Ali, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Midnapore. 

Ahmed, Kabiruddin, Pleader and Municipal Commissioner, 
Midnapore. 

Ali, Maulvi Saiyid Amjad, b.l., Munsiff, Midnapore. 

Alum, Maulvi Azizul, b.a., b.l., Pleader, Midnapore. 

Mehdi, S. A., b.a. - 

Reza, Maulvi Ali, b.a.. Deputy Magistrate and Deputy , 
Collector, Midnapore. 

Suhrawardy, Mahmood, Rais, Sub-Registrar and Munici- 
pal Commissioner, Midnapore 

Suhrawardy, Sajjadul Karim, Medical Practitioner, Midna- 

X. G. M. 

216 

pore. 

Rajshahi 

X. G. M. 

217 

Neogi, Dr. P., m.a., ph. d., f.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry, Raj- 
shahi College, Rajshahi. 

XIII. G. M. 

301 

Newson, P W., Partner, Messrs. Jardine, Skinner and Co., 
Qgklcutta. 

II. 0. E. 

26 

Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F., i.c.s.. Chairman, Calcutta 
Corporation, and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Calcutta. 

XIII. G. M. 

302 

Peake, C. W., m.a.. Government Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

XI. G. M. 

227 

XIV. G. M. 

322 

IJetavel, Capt. J. W., Principal, Maharajah of Kasimbazar’s 
Polytechnic Instithte, Calcutta. 

II. G. M. 

18 


♦ G. M. =General memoranda. 


O. E =Oral evidence, J 
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ZUl 


Name and destgnahon of correspondent. 

Sectton.* 

Page. 

Rahim, The Hon’blfe Mr. Justice Abdur, m a , Bar -at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras Umversity, 
Madras. • 

XXI. G. M 

434 

Rahman, Hakim Masihur, Calcutta. 

IX. G M 

195 

Rajshahi Association, l^ajshahi 

XXI. G M ^ 

435 

Etaman, C. V , M a , Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physics, 
University College of Science, Calcutta 

XXI G M 
XXI O. E. 

436 

606 

Ramkrishna Mission, Dacca 

XIII G M 

303 

Rammohun Library Conference, Calcutta 

XXI G M 

439 

1 

Ray, Sir P. C., D sc., Ph d., r.s c., c.T.ii: , Sir Taraknath Paht 
Professor of Chemistry, University College of Science, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

XVII 0 E 

387 

Ray, Rames Chandra, l M & , Medical Practitioner, and Member, 
Governmg Body, Belgachia Medical College, Calcutta 

VII. 0 E 

161 

Ray, Satis Chandra, M a , Lecturer m Economics, Calcutta 
University, Kantalpara • 

VI G M 

152 

Richardson, Thomas H,ma,bai, mice. Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Civil Engineering College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Sibpur 

III. G M 

42 

Ripon College, Calcutta. 

XIX G M 

i 

3p2 

Rogers, Lt -Col Sir Leonard, Kt,ciB., frs, md, bs, 
EBCS, FRCP, IMS, Professor of Pathology, Medical 
College, Calcutta 

IX. 0. E. 

198 

Roy, Hira Lai, b a , Professor of Chemistry, Bengal Technical 
Institute, Calcutta 

VII G M 

159 

Roy, Mumndranath, b a , Head IMaster, Coronation High 
English School, Raigunje, Dinajpur 
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I. AQBICUI/rURAL EDUCATION 


General Memoranda. 

Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

The object of providing agricultural education in a university may be stated u» 
follows — 

(а) To tram young men to adopt agriculture as a profession and thus pro«ada 

new openmgs for them. 

(б) To give an agricultural basis to our whole educational system. 

(c) To raise agriculture to the dignity of other professions such as medicme, 
engmeermg, law, etc 

Before the first object can be achieved, however, it is essential that it should be 
definitely demonstrated that scientific agriculture will provide a decent mcome to the 
middle class young men Once this is done, there will be no dearth of young men wilhng 
to receive agricultural trammg This will greatly reheve the congestion m the sister 
professions This is, however, mamly a work for Government It is highly desirable 
that Government should have a large number of demonstration farms, which will be run 
to show how agriculture can be made to pay by foUowmg up-to-date methods. 

It IS very important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a ’par with 
the other degrees and should be given equal recognition by Government It is quite 
true that the object of makmg agricultural education a part of the university course will 
be frustrated if the people take the degree simply with the object of entering Government 
service On the other hand, the people will tend to look down upon agricultural d^rees 
if it IS known that Government does not recognise this degree as of equal value with the 
other bachelor degrees In addition to the Department of Agriculture which is rapidly 
expandmg, there are various other departments where a knowledge of agriculture is likely 
to be ol distinct advantage to tne officers such as settlement, court of wards, sub-deputy 
collectors employed in Khas Mehals or as circle officefs, and inspectors of co-operative 
credit societies In addition to these, zemmdars might be encouraged to employ these 
graduates in their estates A fair proportion of the zemmdars (landlords) are now gomg 
to the University for the sake of a general trammg They may profitably take this agri- 
cultural course which they will find very useful m after life The inclusion of men framed 
m agriculture m the general administrative staff of the province is bound to reflect on the 
general agricultural practices of the people It must not be forgotten that 85 per cent, 
of Bengal’s population depend on agriculture for their living, and no system of education 
can be regarded as sound which does not take into account that after all agriculture must 
be Bengal’s mam industry But the education given in the University must not be purely 
theoretical and rhust fit a man, after a reasonable period of probation, to carry on work 
on his OAvn responsibility 

It may take a little time to establish a fully-equipped agicultural college, but a 
begmning could be made almost immediately either at Dacca or at Rangpur Thfere 
are three €rovernment farms in Rangpur Arrangements might perhaps be made to give 
the students a practical training on any of these Rangpur has the unique advantage 
of having a cattle farm The soil and climate of Rangpur is suitable for growmg all the 
representative crops of Bengal The district of Rangpur is essentially an agricultural 
district, and there is a large class of well-to-do /emmdars (landlords) and jotedars (middle 
men) who also take to agriculture as one of their means of livmg A majority of them 
could easily afford the cost of a university trammg if a practical course suitable for 
them were devised They are already showmg a great inclmation for better and 
improved agricultural methods by acceptmg improved implements and also a better cleisf 
of seeds, as will appear from the results of the different farms here • 

Even if it be not possible to estabhsh a fully-equipped agricultural college at once, it 
may be quite possible to mclude a few agricultural subjects m the curricula of the regular 
science course The subjects wh’ch appear tome quite suitable for jthe purpose, and 

( 1 ) 
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for the teaching of which arrangements could easily be made at Rangpur, are agricul' 
tural botany, including mycology ; agricultural zoology, including entomology ; agricul- 
tural chemistry, including dairy chemistry and the manufacture of s^gar ; mechanics,, 
including the study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of the several 
manufactures from the different agricultural products, such as tobacco, sugarcane, etc. 

A question was raised as to what openings in after life will be available for men who will' 
thus be trained in any agricultural course in any university. J have already indicated 
how a number of them can be employed in the different departments of the Government 
service with advantage both to the people so employed and to the dcepartmenta in which 
they are employed. Employments have also to be found for them by opening new 
industries and manufactories in this and neighbouring districts. The district of Rang- 
pur and the neighbouring districts grow jute, tobacco, sugarcane and potato and also' 
paddy in abundance and the bulk of the produce, and in some cases the entire produce, 
is sent far away from these districts for purposes of manufacture. But, if factories 
for the manufacture of materials from these raw products could be established in this 
part of the country, it would be a distinct advantage to the country itself, and they will 
serve to give profitable employment to many of the men trained by the colleges and 
universities, if they are properly taught on the lines of those industries and manufacture. 
There being at present absolutely no industry of the kind in this part of the country, 
capital is naturally shy. It will be for Government to encourage these industries in 
the first instance by the following means : — 

n 

(i) Opening up and managing factories, and gradually as they develope and people 
begin to appreciate their usefulness and value, to transfer them into the hands 
of local people forming themselves into limited companies. 

(ii) Encouraging any industry that the local people may try to ojjen up, by securing 
for them experts and expert advice for their proper management and 
conduct. 

(iii) Encouraging the establishment of small home industries. 

(iv) Developing and encouraging joint-stock companies on co-operative principles. 


Gupta, J. N. 

In the special economic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously very 
important to have a recognised agricultural course included in the university curricula. 
It will be most -desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other professions, and 
to provide suitable training for young men who might like to adopt agriculture as a 
profession. 

Reforms and changes in the system and standard of University education 
must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be imparted in our 
schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been discussed by 
me in my pamphlet “ Rangpur To-day. ” 

As regards the creation of a new degree in agricultural education and the popularisa- 
tion of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case of industrial education 
agricultural openings will have to be created, and it must be demonstrated that scientific 
ag-iculture will provide a decent living to the middle class young men. Once this is done 
there will be no dearth of young men willing to avail themselves of agricultural training. 
This is, however, mainly a work for Government and for public-spirited zamindars. 
It is highly desirable that Government should have a large number of demonstration 
farma which will be run with a view to proving that agriculture may be a profitable 
occupation if improved methods are followed. 

It is also important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a par with the 
other degrees and should receive equal recognition. It may bo urged that the object 
of making agricultural education a part of the university course will be frustrated if the 
people take the degree simply with the object of entering Government service. But 
as matters sta^d now in all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc., a lar^e 
proportion of the students necessarily consist of those seeking employment either under 
Government or with private parties. But it is only a few who secure such appointments^. 
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and the surplus graduates have now built up a private profession in each of these branches. 
There is every reason to believe that similar will be the case with agriculture where the 
field IS very much larger. But it is essential that the necessary educational facilities should 
first be given Tne Department of Agriculture is rapidly expanding and Government 
IS gradually associaiing Indians with the higher branches of the service It is very 
desirable that there should be some institution in the province itself which will fit them 
for carrying on invest^ations and for qualifying for these higher appointments In 
addition to the Department of Agriculture, which is rapidly expanding, there are various 
other departments under Government where some knowledge of agriculture will be of 
distinct advantage to the officers Some of these may be named, e.g , settlement, court of 
wards, Khaa Mehals or circle system and co-operative credit In addition to these 
departments of Government, zamindars are also likely to employ these graduates in their 
estates It is also likely that sons oi zamindars who are now going to the Universitj ' m 
increasing numbers for the sake of general traming might like to take the agricultural 
eourse instead of the arts course 

The agricultural education to be given m the University must not, however, be purely 
theoretical and must fit a man, alter a reasonable period of probation, to carry on either 
practical or scientific agricultural work on his own responsibility A farm must therefore 
be attached to an agricultural college where the students will undergo practical training 
along with their studies It may perhaps be necessary to make the bestowal of a d^ree 
conditional on the completion of a year’s practical training on a farm However care- 
fully devised, a practical training is hardly satisfactory unless the man gotng through it 
has an opportunity of doing some responsible work, and this is very difficult to arrange 
during the college course 

It may take a little time to est hlish fully equipped agricultural college in Bengal, 
but a beginning could be made almost immediately either at Dacca or at Rangpur, and 
arrangements might perhaps be made to give the students a practical training on any 
of the three Government farms at R«^ngpur Rangpur has the unique advantage of 
having a cattle farm The soil and climate of Rangpur are suitable for growing all 
representative crops of Bengal The district is a purely agriculturi^l one and there is a 
large class of small zamindars and ell-to-do jotedars (landed proprietors) who depend 
on agriculture for their living They would receive great practical benefit if they had 
an agricultural education, and most of them could easily afford the cost of a university 
training if a practical course suitable for them were devised Even if it be not possible 
to establish a fully equipped agricultural college at once, it may be quite possible to 
include a few agricultural subjects in the curricula of the regular science course The 
following subjects appear to me quito suitable for the purj[) 08 e, arrangements for which 
could easily be made at Rangpur, e g , agricultural botany, including mycology , agricul- 
tural zoology, including entomology ; agricultural f^eology, includmg study of soils; 
agricultural chemistry, including dairy chemistry and manufacture of sugar , mechanics, 
including study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of some special croj[)8. 
Such as tobacco or surgarcane 


Henderson, G. S 


The only point on which I can give information with regard to the enquiry of the 
Calcutta University Commission, is about my experience with graduates of the Poona 
Agricultural College which is affiliated to the University of Bombay 

The Poona Agricultural College is one of the oldest of the agricultural collies in 
India, and should be m as good a position as any m India, as staff and estabhshment 
have been provided on a liberal scale Consequently, results drawn from this oolite 
ehould be of considerable interest as bearmg on the subject matter under enquiry 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

I was stationed in Sind from 1907 to 1915 m charge of the Agricultural Department 
and during this time practically the whole existmg department in Sma was built up 
This meant opening out demonstration and experiment farms in various parts of thi 
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country and building up and training a staff for experiment work, fot demonstration work 
And for itinerant instruction work, etc. 

It was decided that the work in Sind should be kept back till graduates were ready 
from the Agricultural College, Poona. 

On account of the rigour and unhealthiness of the climate in Sind, it was found 
impossible to tempt graduates who were residents of other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, to take positions in Sind. In any case the language difficulty would have been a 
serious bar. 

Posts might have been filled with candidates from other departments such as the 
Public Works Department, etc., but it was considered that, to encourage college 
graduates, the majority of the posts should be filled by college graduates. Much urgent 
and important work had to be left or only partially carried out. 

Students for training at Poona were recommended by district officials. They received 
monthly allowances and in some cases special concessions were made with regard to 
entrance examination to the college. 

The results were very bad, the quality of students varied from fair to very bad. They 
were especially weak in practical work and in ordinary common sense. For farm work, 
both for research and district work, they lacked a practical outlook on common affairs. 
For general work they Avere inferior to corresponding non-graduate “ fieldmen.” 

I am not prepared to state where the training or selection of the students was de- 
fective, but it is obvious that one or both were faulty. 

I am of the opinion that rigorous selection of the candidates should have been carried 
out by the officer in charge of the agricultural work in Sind, and that this officer should 
have had opportunity to inspect the progress of the students during training. 

Further, Lyallpur Agricultural College in the Punjab, as being in a tract much more 
closely related to Sind, would probably be suited to train Sindhi students. 

The above is a rword of actual experience, but the writer is not in a position to draw 
the moral or suggest remedies. 


Hioginbottom, S. 

Outline of a scheme for the raising of the whole standard of Indian rural life means of the 
further development of agriculture and rural education. 

India is primarily an agricultural country. Any large and widespread increase in the 
revenue of the country must therefore come from the land and through the villager and the 
small farmer. Agricultural improvement and elementary education must go hand in hand. 
They are mutually dependent upon one another. There must be an increase in yield per 
acre or land unit and at the same time a decrease in the cost per man (or labour unit). 
In short, the farmer must be taught how to produce larger crops per man and per acre, 
at sa greater profit, than those which ho reaps today, in order to have the means to pay 
for his education. 

The representative of agriculture on the Provincial Council should be “ Member for 
Agriculture and Education ” and not “ Member for Agriculture and Revenue.” Under 
the Member for Agriculture and Education should come the Director of Agriculture and 
the Director of Public Instruction. It is only by such an arrangement that a spirit of 
co-operation between the two departments can be obtained which is so essential. 

In its own sphere the Agricultural Department should maintain the following ; — 

A research institute and experiment station in each soil and climatic oreu.— This 
will be devoted mamly to laboratory work, to the scientific investigation of crops and the 
increase of their yields, to the discovery of the most favorurable conditions for their growth^ 
to the control of insect pests and animal epidemics and diseases, to the study of such 
factors as the increase in content of butter-fat in milk, the colourins matter in indiso 
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aad the fertilising value of artificial manures, and to the introduction and breeding of new 
and more profitable varieties of field crops. On the experimental farm attached tests 
would be made under field conditions comparable to those in the neighbourhood. 
All results would be published whether positive or negative, in the form of scientific or 
popular bulletins. ^The staff should not have any regular teaching work in the college, , 
but would be required to deliver a number of popular lectures every year either in the 
agncultural college or out in the district in order to keep them in touch with the villager 
and the small farmer i^hose servants they really are. 

Demonafratton jurma — -There should be a demonstration farm in every district in 
the hands of trained men The staff of such a farm should mclude a geneal manager, and 
three men tramed m dairymg, horticulture and the production of field crops respectively. 
One member of the staff should always be on the farm m order to show visitors round At 
least one member should always be on tour in the district The best seed, the best manures, 
the best kmd of seed bed, the best methods of cultivation, harvesting and marketmg would 
be practically illustrated on such a farm It would be the duty of the travelling demons- 
trator to induce individual farmers and village co-operative societies to follow the best 
known practice with reference to every side of their field treatmentand farm management 

Local and provtnctal fatra — Such fairs should be held annually m every part of the 
province and they should be made so interesting that side shows unconnected with agricul- 
ture would find it unprofitable to be present The research and experiment station should 
combme with the college and the demonstration farms to make this aspect of the work of 
the department a success Courses of lectures should bo given and prizes offered to villages, 
co-operative societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs and to individual competitors Improved 
tools, seeds and implements would be on show as for sale and every mduce- 
ment would be made to the farmer to send his sons to receive agricultural trainmg at 
school or college , 

Popular bulletins — These should be well arranged and illustrated They should 
be cheap They should be translated into every dialect in the province and given wide 
distribution 

The sphere of reforms as far as the Department of Education is concerned should 
include . — 

(i) Rural schools — One teacher m every rural school who had been tramed m agri- 
culture Attached to every rural elementary school would be a school 
garden divided up into plots seven feet long by three and a half feet wide. 
Each student should have a plot of his or her own The trained teacher 
would supervise all these plots as well as the home gardens which the boys 
would bo 'encouraged to grow The boys would be formed into clubs to grow 
on the farms of their fathers a small unit area of some special field crop. If 
the boy produced a better crop under the new methods he had learnt at school, 
the father would not be long in adopting the new' methods himself. The 
schools should, where possible, be situated close to the demonstration farms 
and the demonstrator could, where convenient, teach in the school. These 
proposals apply to evety kmd of rural school of whatever grade, pnmary, 
middle, or high. 

(li) An agricultural college — There should beat least one properlv equipped agricul- 
tural college with an adequate sta.ff giving graduate work m every soil and 
climatic area, adjommg where possible a research institutei. It would 
tram men as follow's ; — 

(a) For posts in the agricultural department: — 

(1) For research work in the laboratory. 

(2) For experimental work. 

(3) For demonstration m farm and village. 

(b) For posts as teachers in schools and colleges, 

(e) To farm their own land profitably, or that of large setimdars and land, 
holders, or to farm as tenant farmers. 
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Dstmili of staff for an ctgricvUural coUege.-—‘A minimum number of subjeots each 
requiring a tramc^ teacher 

For tUrntniary work^ 

A teacher in each of the following : — 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics and surveying. 

3. Physics. 

4. Chemistry. 

6. Gteology. 

6 Botany. 

7. Zoology 

8. Entomology. 

9. Economics. 

10. The theory of education and teaching (for intending teachers). 


For purely agricultural work — 

A teacher in each of the following : — • 

11. Agricultural engineering. 

12. Soils, including irrigation and drainage. 

13. Field crops. 

14. Horticulture. 

15. Animal husbandry, 

16. Dairying. 

17. Economic botany. 

18. Economic entomology. 

19. Farm management (controlling practical work of students). 

20. Rural economics (co-operation, accounts). 

21. Bacteriology. 

22 Meteorology. 

23. Personal and social hygiene (physician). 

In addition to the posts mentioned in this list there would also be required a principal, 
whose duties would be chiefly administrative and who would be in charge of the college 
office with an adequate staff of stenographers and book-keepers, a librarian and a staff of 
instructors and demonstrators. For the adequate training and supervision of 400 students 
this staff would be none too large. 

Every teacher would be expected to spend at least one month of the year on tour, 
keeping in touch with the demonstration farms and delivering popular lectures in his 
subject. He would'also be expected to keep himself up to date in his own course by means 
of research as well as by reading the latest books and bulletins. 

The farm physician would be expected to give courses of lectures in rural sanitation 
as well as to take charge of the athletics and general physical welfare of the students. 

The college farm, — Attached to every agricultural college would be a college farm, 
on this farm every student would get his practical work. The farm would be under the 
control of the teacher in farm management, it should include a model dairy and should 
tiierefore include not less than 150 acres of good land for the growing of fodder crops. 
In addition to this there should be 400 acres of land divided into five acre plots (see Note 5 
of the curriculum). These plots should not be less than five acres. Such a plot can 
easily be handled by three students in those hours set aside for practical work. They 
should be able to live on these plots and if properly farmed-they should not find it difficult 
to mttke a net profit of from Rs. 75 — 100 per acre per year. 

The size of a college farm should certainly not be less than 750 acres. With class rooms 
and laboratories for each subject and sufficient to accommodate 400 students with the 
&rm bnildings, dairy ailoa, and shed for working cattle, and with bungalows for the staff 
a piece of ground covering 1,000 acres is none too large. Boom should be allowed for 
growth. 


OENBBAL MEIfOBAKDA, 


Hiooinbottom, 8. — conid . 

APPENDIX. 

Tentative foxtr years’ cotjese in ageicitltuke. 

« 

^eadtng to the degree of B Sc in agriculture 

First year. 

Firtt term. • Second term. 


Animal husbandry (101) 

1 2L 

Credit Hours 
lLab«B3 hours. 

Animal husbandry (102) 

• 2L 

CJredit Hours 
ILab n:3 hours. 

Chemistry (101) • 

. 3L 

2Lab b5 ,, 

Chemistry (102) 

. 8L 

ILab »5 „ 

Botany (101) . , 

. 2L. 

ILab „ 

Botany (102) • . 

. 2L. 

ILab «3 „ 

’Cieology (101) . . 

English (101) 

. IL 

ILab -3 „ 

Economics (102) • 

. IL 

2Lab b3 „ 

. 2L 

2 .. 

English U02) 

. 2L 

2 „ 

Personal hygiene (101) 
(physical culture) 

. IL 

1 hour. 

Social hygiene (102) • 

• IL. 

1 hour. 

Total 

• 17 hours. 

(and games). 

Total . 17 hours. 


Second year 


Agronomy (201) . 

. 2L 

ILab =3 hours. 

Agronomy (202) 

. 2L. 

ILab s3 hours. 

Zoology (201) 

ChemLtry (201) 

. 2L 

ILab =3 ,, 

2Lab ~4 1 , 

Entomology (202) 

. 2L 

lX^b,«K3 ,, 

. 2L 

Chemistry (202) . 

. 2L 

2Lab «»4 

Physics (201) 

Dairying (201) 

. 2L 

2Lab 8 s4 ,, 

Physics (202) 

. 2L 

2Lab „ 

2L 

ILab =2 ,, 

Agronomy (212) 

• 

2Lab *2 ,, 

Bural samtation (202) 

IL 

1 hour 

Bural sanitation (202) 

IL 

a 1 hour 


Total 

. 17 hours 


Total 

• 17 hours. 


Third year 


Agronomy (301) 

. IL 

ILab =2 hours 

Agronomy (302) , 

• 

2Lab s=2 hours. 

Horticulture (302) 

2L 

ILab =3 

1 

Horticulture (302) • 

. 2L 

ILab «=3 „ 

Agronomy (311) . 


2Lab ss2 

9 » 

Agronomy (312) . 


2Lab «:2 „ 

Economics (301) 

4L 

«4 

ft 

Economics (302) ♦ 

4L 


Agronomy (321) 

3L 

ILab =4 

>9 

Agronomy (322) 

3L. 

ILab «4 „ 

Bacteriology (301) 

IL 

ILab =2 

99 

Bacteriology (302) . 

. IL 

ILab e=2 ,, 


Total 

17 

99 


Total 

. 17 „ 



Fourth 

YEAR 



Bural economics (401) 

. 4L 

4 hours 

Rural economics (402) 

. 4L 

4 hours. 

Veterinary medicine (401) 

. 3L 

3 

99 

Veterinary medicine (402) 

. 3L 

3 >, 


Each Student to '^specialise in one of these three subjects 

1 Horticulture (401) 10 hours Horticulture (402) . , . 10 houxeu 

.2 Animal husbandry (401) 10 „ Aninml husbandry (402) 10 ,, 

■3 Agronomy (401) . . 10 „ Agronomy (402) 10 „ 

Thesii^ot 5,000 words by all students 

TOTAL . 17 „ Total . 17 „ 


L — Lecture period of one hour 
Lab — Laboratory period of 2 hours 

i2Lab ) — 2 Laboratory jieriods of 2 hours each, or 4 hours i^ork 
Credit hour — One hour per week for the half term 
The numbers in brackets are the numbers of the course 

The college year lasts from about June 2l8t to April 15th of the following year This scheme allows for 
ten days holiday at Dussehra and two weeks at Christmas 


First year 

Animal husbandry. — (101) This course of study should cover the different breeds of 
•oattle and horses of Lidia with special reference to those of the farmer suited for draft and 
milk respectively. 

ArtAmal husbandry. — (102) A contmuation of (101) but dealmg with sheep, goats and 
poultry ' 

Chemistry. — (101) An elementary course followed by (102) which leads t<^ qualitative 
analysis. 
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Botany. — (101) A general course with special reference to crop production. This will 
lead on to agronomy (202) and botany (102) which is a continuation of (101). 

Geology. — (101) A general course covering the identification of minerals. Laboratory 
work during the last month consists of field trips in the neighbourhood for rock study (at 
Allahabad and Shankargarh). Special emphasis should be pl^ed on the relation of 
geology to agriculture. 

Economics. — (102) The study of farm accounts and methods of keeping account books, 
of invoicing and of farm records. Each student must keep a* complete set of books for 
a specified period of time. 

Second year. 

Agronomy. — (201) The study of soil formation, its physical and chemical properties, 
its tillage, treatment, fertilisation, irrigation, aeration and drainage. Laboratory experi- 
ments to show all the chief factors which govern crop production. 

Agronomrj. — (202) The study of field crops, their characteristics, their improvement 
and selection. 

Zoology. — (201) The study of general zoology, including the dissection of at least one 
animal. 

Entomology. — (202) The study of insects especially harmful or beneficial to farmers. 
Their remedy or control. 

Chemistry. — (201) The qualitative analysis of feeds, soils and fertilizers. 

Chemi^ry. — (202) Quantitative analysis. 

Physics. — (201) General physics with a special reference to dynamics followed by 
(202) which is a continuation of same and reference especially should be made to magne- 
tism and the theory of electricity and its uses. • " 

Dairying. — (201) The different types of diary cattle with practical work in caring for 
them. The production and marlftting of milk. Dairy products and their successful 
manufacture. 

Agronomy. — (212) The principles of mechanical drawing, map making and blue prin- 
ting. 

Third year. 

Agronomy. — (301) Use of theodolite, practice in levelling, contour work, road con- 
struction, drainage, the mechanics of irrigation and the laying out of a farm. 

Agronomy. — (302) Building plans, the construction of silos and dairy barns, with 
practice in original designing. 

Horticulture. — (301) A preliminary study of horticulture with reference to fruit trees, 
their propagation and care, landscape gardening, followed by a course in vegetables (302). 
The preservation of vegetables, canning and bottling. 

Economics. — (301), (302) Principles of political economy. Co-operation. 

Agronomy. — (311) Forge practice. Work in bending and welding iron, the making of 
chisels, punches, and the hardening of steels of varied carbon content. 

Agronomy. — (312) Carpentry -joining, planing, glueing, dovetailing and pattern making. 

Agronomy. — (322) Elementary principles of farm mechanics including the study of 
^impler farm machinery. 

Agronomy . — (322) Advanced farm mechanics, petrol, oil, crude oil, steam and gas 
engines, electric motors, magnetos and dynamos. 

Bacteriology. — (301) A general study of elementary bacteriology, to prepare students 
for the more advanced work demanded by the fourth year special subject. This might 
be dairying, or soil work according to \ he students’ choice of special subject. 

Fourth year. 

Rural economics. — (401) The study of Indian agricultural conditions with reference to 
the economic effect of these conditions on the cultivator. Agricultural problems of India 
in relation to th#ir legal, social and political aspects. Methods in demonstration work, 
whether oi» farms, demonstration tours or at fairs and shows. 

Rural economics. — (402) A continuation of (401). The study of the principles of co- 
operation and their application to the villager, the small farmer and the zamindar. The 
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need for village co-operative credit and banking m the purchase of tools, fertilizers and 
machinery, m the building of wells and silos and in the trenchmg and sanitary disposal 
of all village refuse and manure 

V eterinary medicine — (401) The study of the anatomy of farm animals, their disease,, 
and the symptoms ahd remedies of those diseases The control of epidemics This 
course is intended not to supplant the vetermary surgeon, but rather to enable the farmer 
to know when to call hatn in. 

Veterinary medicine — (402) Continuation of (401). 

Note 1 — All the above Ihbiects will be compulsory for fourth year men, Besides these the student must 
choose one of three courses in which to specialise and for which there ^ ill be a ciedit allowance of ten hours Each 
course will be under the supervision of the professor of that department and will include lecture, laboratory, 
practical and research work The whole of the work in anv special subject will be advanced ^ork, designed to nt 
the student to ol^ain his living by following up the branch which he has chosen for specialisation 

2 — All fourtl^year men will be required to write a tliesis on some phase of the advanced course in 
which they have specialised This thesis shaU contain not less than five thousand w ords Lectures and labora- 
tory work should be given on four days in the week and practical work and field trips on the other two days 
throughout the year 

S — No regularly scheduled classes will be given in English after the first year, but the different departments 
shall call regularly for written work which shall be grade<l on its merits as to the subject matter as well as on the 
standard of its English There will be a compulsory literary society Every student shall write essays and 
orations for this society and shall also have practice in the arts of composition, debate and public speech 

4 — According to the^season, visits should be arranged to special districts in order to study at first hand 
the growing of sugar, rice, cotton, wheat, jute, etc , resj^ectively, as well as to inspect local fairs and other agri- 
cultural cofleges 

J — Practical work on the farm of every kind will be compulsory for all first year students Part of the 
college farm should be set aside and div ided into plots of five acres each A fourth year student should be directly 
responsible for each plot He should have attached to It one second and one third year studen^ as assistants^ 
These plots should be run under economic conditions as near to those of an Indian village as possible The fourthr 
year student will keep all the profit he can make from his plot He will ha%e to pay for the land, for the use ot 
oxen, water, manure, machinery and anything else which he hires from the farm In this way every student will 
have some individual responsibility directly thrust upon him He will be encouraged and enabled to obtain ad- 
vice and information from the professors whenever he needs it There is no other way m which a student caiv 
reap so much valuable experience of such a valuable nature 

6 — There should be a physican attached to the college wh 9 would deliver lectures on personal hygiene, 
rural sanitation, including the prevention and control of plague, malaria, small pox, and other diseases to which 
rural India IS an easy prey to-day Ho would be in charge of the phvsical well-being of the college, its athleticv 
games and ph> sical culture 

Rural education and agricultural development. 

The Imo of advance which 1 heie put forward cannot, at a time like this when 
change is the order of the day, be entirely immune from criticism Many of the 
conclusicfns drawn are the direct result of my own experience in Gwalior and m 
Allahabad Others are the product of a mind which is still open to criticism and convic- 
tion and which certainly lays no claim to infallibility In lajing the emphases where 
I do, I have no wish to ignore the fact that the choicest leadership in the history of the 
world IS found among men who in their youth have been well grounded m literature,, 
philosophy and the classics In other words the much maligned ‘ classical education ’ with 
its emphasis upon Latin, Greek and ancient history does stretch the students’ imagma- 
tion, broaden his mind and give wangs to his thought where a purely technical education 
tends to narrow his outlook and to starve his humanity 

2 Cursed with illiteracy and stricken with poverty and debt any progress m rural 
India at present is well nigh impossible It is not unusual to hear educated people eng- 
aged in literary pursuits inveighing against science and the materialism of the modern 
world But history shows that no great civilisation or culture has 5 "et been produced 
which had not at its base some degree of that economic security which India now lacks. 
Greece had her slaves, Rome her yeoman farmers, Italy and ancient India their patron 
prmces The condition of the English agricultural labourer of the middle ages wras m 
many ways parallel to that of the Indian villager to-day, yet withm less than a century 
a condition of economic security was established amongst the lowest classes m the social 
scale which has never smee been excelled. No purely rural population has ever produced 
that wealth of art, of architecture, drama, poetry, song and dance which England has- 
inherited from “ the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth ” All that is claimed for the 
scheme set down below is that it will give to the Indian villager his chance and to India 
the opportunity of produemg a leadership of ** philosopher statesmen ’ rather than the 
lawyer politician of to-day. I do not claim that mine is the only roac? of aj^vance. There 
IS no wholesale panacea for the present troubles of India. Industrial development, educa- 
tional reform and political change all have their place to-day in the general programme** 
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But 1 do say that» at this moment, the road which I am advocating is the most simple, that 
it demands a smaller outlay of capital than any other and that the reward is immediate 
and out of all proportion to the initial sacrifice. Neither the preveigtion of erosion, the 
»economic disposal of organic waste, the adoption of co-operation nor the building of silos 
for fodder storage demand much outlay of capital but their return 4n cash profit within a 
few years would be incalculable. 

3. It may be objected that the road of reform in education \vhich I wish to construct 
is merely the road to a “Dollar Education. If it will give the villager his chance, if it 
will free him from debt and the chains of circumstance with whfch he is now fettered, 
if it will put literacy within his grasp, is a “ Dollar Education ” not worth while V 

4. Education, as at present conceived in this country, has failed to touch the Indian 
"villager. He regards it with suspicion and dislike. No one, who has studied the history 
•of Indian art, craftsmanship and philosophy, will be prepared to condemn him as hopeless. 
The present system has failed to meet the needs of the Indian people. It is a system 
patterned upon Oxford and Cambridge, but it has adopted the form, the degree, the 
lecture, and the examination, and has missed the spirit which lies behind these great 
institutions. Too often the Lidian professor or teacher is little y;iore than a drudge. 
If he returns to the West in middle age he finds he has dropped into the lower ranks of 
his profession. If the present system of elementary education succeeds, the cultivator 
loses his boy and the village its most enterprising citizen. The way out is not to be won 
iby throwing over any of the existing educational machinery in order to make a fresh 
;8tart from the bottom, nor is it to be reached by^working from the top down in order to 
produce a literacy for election purposes. True progress must come from both directions, 
but before it comes we have got to be much clearer as to the goal towards which we are 
.striving than we are at present. We have got to reach the man at the bottom and create 
in him a desire to rise above the conditions which hold him in bondage and to enable 
him and his children to realise a higher ideal of life and a nobler conception of citizenship. 
Neither the scientist nor the educationalist can any longer afford to let their eyes wander 
in search of the letters that may one day be affixed to their names nor to their professional 
position and kudos. The ryot to-day is robbed of the fair reward of his toil and it is 
useless to talk of universal education until he is able to pay for it, or to draw up 
•schemes of compulsory elementary teaching until the village ’s in a position to support its 
own school and teaching staff. Those responsible for the guiding of the industrial and 
agricultural policy of this country must shape their programme for the future to this 
•end and not merely towards India’s commercial supremacy in foreign markets. 

How then is the outlook of the villager to be changed and what are the immediate 
steps which may be taken to achieve this end? We must go to hi7n where he is. We 
must find out how scientific knowledge can best be brought under his notice and how 
he can reach a position from which he can take advantage of it. He is conservative, 
And rightly so, he has been stung so often in the past. Once prove to him that co- 
operation and improved agricultural method can solve his problems and he will quickly 
oome to believe that some kind of education is good for his son. To this end the depart- 
ments of agriculture and of education must work in the closest of co-operation. They 
Ars mutually dependent upon one another. Practical suggestions for such co-operation 
I have made elsewhere. Here I wish to deal with the steps which should bo taken imme- 
diately in view of the machinery which now exists. 

On the part of the Agricultural Department the present agricultural colleges should 
be greatly reinforced, and the number of demonstration farms increased. New demon- 
stration farms should be established in every district as fast as students can be trained 
to manage them. From existing demonstration farms as many tours should be 
Arranged into the districts as the staff of the farm permits. Far more bulletins should 
be sent out from the existing research institutes of a popular, rather than of an 
highly scientific nature. These should be translated into the different dialects and 
made simple enoug](j for distribution in the villages. Agricultural fairs and village 
ehow’s are pr^table investments rather than unnecessary wartime expenditure. 

Similarly in the Education Department every rural school, primary, elementary and 
diigh, should have a teacher trained in horticulture and a garden attached to the school. 
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Already every rural' teacher m the Allahabad district board schools has either attended 
a ten days or a one year course at the Jumna Mission Farm, and every rural primary 
school has its own school garden Most of these school gardens are now fenced m They 
should be divided n?to small plots so that each student is made responsible for his own 
plot A garden whicl^ is common to the whole school will not work, for this element of 
responsibility is lacking There is no reason why every rural school in India should not 
start this system immediately 

For a substantial move forward there is little doubt that we shall have to wait until 
the war is ov6r It is ^possible to increase the number of research institutes or of agri- 
cultural colleges without a great increase in tramed men of a kind which it is impossible 
to obtain to-day, but meanwhile the greater the advance of the co-operative movement 
in India and the more we make use of existing schools and institutions the sooner 
shall we be ready for them when they are available. 


Sarkar, Prokash Chandra. 

I make the following suggestions — 

(a) That travelling agricultural lectureships after the lines adopted in England by 
the universities of London, Leeds, Durham, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Cambridge, 
Oxford and America by the departments of agriculture and education, may 
be established in this country for the real •weal, benefit and education of the 
vast body of illiterate peasantry of the land and that lectures be delivered 
in agricultural centres in the languages of the land 
(A,) That the agricultural departments of the country be remodelled and reconstituted 
after the European and American models and be placed under the edu- 
cation department so as to be of real use and utility to the actual peasants 
and farmers of the land, and that the Calcutta University Commission may 
be pleased to advise Government accordmgly 
(c) That dairy farmmg, poultry farming, stock raising, and allied subjects and arts, 
as they have in Europe and America, may be scientifically (both theoretically 
and practically) taught in the country to open various avenues for the future 
livelihood of the masses of India, 


Oral Evidence. 

Milligan, S 
l4th Felruary 1918 

Control of agnciaUiral farms — The existing agricultural farms should remain under t(je 
control of the Department of Agiiculture It would not be wise to transfer them to the 
Department of Education as they have been established primarily for purposes of agricul- 
tural research The work of the Department of Agriculture could not be conducted with- 
out them. It would not also be advisable to affiliate thp farms to the Umversity No 
advantages would be gained thereby and the witness foresaw gieat disadvantages 

2 Praohcal training — Theory cannot be divorced from practice in agriculture There 
IS no difficulty in arranging foi practical trainmg of students on the faims Facilities 
have been offered by Government at the Dacca farm, but have not been availed o£ 
To be of any value, the training must be continued for some time Short courses are of 
little use for non- agriculturists For example, if a boy comes for a short course on a farm 
after the crops have been soivn, he will learn nothing about the preparation of the land and 
vice versd If the training is to be of any lasting benefit, students should residfe on the farm, 
and be constantly employed on farm work 
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3. Opportunities of employment for graduates in agriculture. 

(o) Farming . — Very few people have made their fortunes as farmers. This is true of 
most countries and especially of Bengal. Owing to the deltaic conditions of 
Bengal, small holdings are the rule. Under such circunfetances it would not 
be possible for a college trained boy to comJ)ete successfully with the ryots. 
There is some possibility of making money out of tea and such industries. 
The educated classes of Bengal do not take to farjning as a profession. The 
witness only knew of a few instances and unfortunately they were failures. 

There would be some scope in dairy farming if good milking cows were obtainable. 
But money cannot be made out of cattle-breeding, at least in the initial stages. 

(6) Land agents . — A training in scientific agriculture was not necessary in the case of 
land agents : on the other hand, training in civil engineering was very badly 
needed. There was an enormous amount of work to be done in irrigation and 
drainage works on private estates. 

(c) Agricultural dejKirtm'int . — It is not a good speculation for a boy to undertake the 
study of agriculture in the hope of obtaining a post in the Department of 
Agriculture. The present scheme of recruitment includes one agricultural 
officer — a man of the type turned out by the agricultural college — for each 
district in Bengal. In other words, there would be little more than one 
vacancy a year in Bengal. If the personnel of the department is increased 
t^o an agricultural officer in each sub-division — tlie number of such vacancies 
might possibly be increased to four a year. In addition there are a few farm 
overseers who receive Rs. 75 to Rs. 200 a month. (A superintendent of agri- 
culture in charge of a division receives Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 a month.) 

University training in agriculture is therefore at present in the nature of a blind alley 
as the prospects of profitable employment in agriculture are poor and the 
training is unsuitable for anything else. 

4. Demonstration farms and agricultural colleges . — The witness hoped to start a small 
demonstration farm in each district, some twenty in all. Their functions will be to test 
the local application of results and the solution of local problems. Each farm will be a 
little smaller than the one seen by the Commission at Rajshahi. Training in “ scientific ” 
agriculture is given at the Sabour College which belongs jointly to the provinces of North- 
East India. The farm at Sibpur had not been a failure, as some of the best men in 
the local Department of Agriculture were trained there. The .agricultural and residential 
conditions of Sibpur, however, are not as good as say those at Dacca. Calcutta is a com- 
mercial and industrial rather than an agricultural centre. The witness understood that 
the Poona CJonference only advised the constitution of an agricultural college when the 
conditions of any particular province demanded it. The Department of Agriculture in 
Bengal could not spare men for teaching in the college without seriously interfering with 
its own work. 

5. Primary school education . — Money would be better spent on primary schools where 
a good elementary education could be given to agriculturists than on specialised training 
in,agriculture in schools or colleges. It is more essential for the agricultural development 
of the country that the peasants should be able to read and write than that a few graduates 
should be turned out possessing an agricultural degree. The witness did not approve the 
proposal that agriculture be included as an optional subject in the Matriculation. On 
the other hand, he saw some value in a few lessons in agriculture provided that they could 
be made sufficiently interesting. Agricultural readers might also serve a useful purpose 
if they were compiled by such men as Dr. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, Mysore, who 
was keenly interested in the subject and had sufficient experience of both educational 
methods and agriculture. He did not agree with the Pusa and Simla conferences that it 
was possible to provide the teacher who could both carry on the work of a teacher and give 
instruction in agriculture. Nobody could .speak with authority on agriculture unless he 
had been actively Engaged in agriculture for some time. The witness, however, would 
welcome the fmployment as teachers in rural schools of men who had some idea of the 
meaning o£ agricultural development. For this reason it would be well if during their 
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time of trammg future teachers m rural areas had some intimate coimection with attempts 
to improve the agriculture of the country For this reason it would be an advantage that 
the place of training should be close to a demonstration farm 

6. Pract%cai edv^ion . — The witness was strongly of the opimon that for many boys the 
school teaching immediately before and after the matriculation stage should be practical. 
There was scope for boys who had received a sound practical trammg m engmeermg and a 
general knowledge of agripulture rather than scientific details A good knowledge of 
colloquial English was also necessary A boy so trained would be worth a comparatively 
good salary as an estat% manager The witness did not contemplate a much greater use of 
machinery m the near future although hired labour was inefficient. Trammg m mecham- 
cal engmeermg, however, would be beneficient to the individual in particular and to agri- 
culture m general In reply to a question as to the possibihties of the co-operative move- 
ment supplying machinery the witness stated that the co-operative movement had many 
difficulties to surmount before that would be possible 

7. The Lorn school — The witness thought that from an agricultural stand-pomt the 
agricultural school at Loni had been a failuie This was not essentially due to the fact 
that there was no room for such a school, but because the system of cultivation at Lorn 
had not yet been adapted to the pectiharities of the soil of the place The Poona College 
had, he considered, been successful A good type of graduate had been tramed there, 
some of whom had gone back to the land In the Bombay Presidency, however, the size 
of the holding is much larger than that m Bengal, an essential difference when it comes to a 
consideration of the educational requirements of the two provinces 
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Gamlen, R. L. 

I am writing in answer to a request to submit a short note ^|fith respect to what han 
been done at Hyderabad, what I would like to do, and my ideas in regard to technical 
training. 

Some workshops were originally built at Hyderabad when the Mint was founded in 
order to deal with the repairs to the mint machinery. A staff of men was also engaged 
to look after the work. This answered the purpose when coining operations were going: 
onj but when there was no necessity for coining the whole plant and staff were idle. 

When I took charge of the Mint nine years ago, coining had been stopped for nearly 
a year, and it looked as though but little was likely to be done in the near future. I there* 
fore requested sanction from Government to allow'sne to expand the activities of the 
workshop by undertaking work for the other State departments in order to utilise the 
men and plant. Shortly after, when things were getting into a working condition, I 
conceived the idea of making use of the workshop for training boys and I was anxious to- 
start a school in connection with it. The idea, however, was not carried through. I then 
had hopes of co-ordinating various other technical efforts that were being made in the 
area, but these came to nothing. I also tried sending a class of more highly educated 
boys to the Science Department of the Nizam’s College, but as it was some distance away, 
the attendance proved most unsatisfactory, and I gave that up. I have now started a. 
class for teaching elementary science to the moderately educated boys. Instruction 
is being given by the men who are in charge of the various sections of the Electricity 
Department. At present there are 30 students and the attendance is regular. Tuition 
is given for only one hour daily. The engineers have not time to give more. They 
arrange, however, for the students to do an hour’s home work and, by paying visits, efforts 
are being made to utilise whatever small plant of various kinds there may be in the district 
for adding to their general knowledge of engineering principles. This, of course, is merely 
tentative and intended only to pave the way, if successful, to more systematised teaching. 
From these students it is hoped to select a few men who are likely to become engineers. 

I had hoped that all the other boys who came to work here might have been able to get 
primary education outside, but this has not proved feasible. I ^have therefore arranged 
to give tuition in the Mint. All the boys are to be taught to be literate in vernacular 
and elementary arithmetic. Wherever possible, Urau is used as being the most 
generally useful language in the State. Telugu, however, is bemg taught where boys are- 
already half trained in that language. A class for boys literate in Urdu or Telugu k as 
been formed for teaching English, arithmetic, mensuration and decimals, and they will 
be taught later to understand simple drawing. Tuition for two hours a day is being 
given to each boy, the rest of the time is spent in handicraft. The teachers are taken- 
from the clerical staff, and they are given a small allowance for the extra work. We have • 
at present some 150 boys who are doing apprentice work and who attend this primary 
school. 

As regards my opinion on the subject of technical education, I consider that for the 
handicraftsman there is fto better system than the very ancient one of apprenticeship, i.e., 
learning at the hands of one who is carrying on the business. For this reason I am 
entirely against the principle of attempting to teach handicrafts as an adjunct to a 
technical school. I think that handicraft should be taught in commercial undertakings, 
whether under the control of Government or of private individuals, and that sufficient time- 
should be allowed by the firm, say two hours daily, to the apprentice for acquiring so 
much literary education as may be essential to his calling. It would, of course, be 
of the greatest im^rtance that any firms undertaking to teach boys should select crafts* 
men of the h^hest obtainable skill and that, if this proved at first to be commercially 
unprofitable an allowance might be given to balance the loss. The high quality of the 
work which will be turned out after a little time would more than make up for the extc& 

( 14 ) 
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wages paid Considering then the fine handipraftsman, the whole of whose powers are 
devoted to the carrying out with his own hands certain specified work, practically the 
limit of what is requir^, other thxn actual skill m handicrafts, is ability to read instruc- 
tions that may be \;^itten and to understand sketches from which his work has to be 
carried out The first %nd foremost thing, however, is that he should be extremely capable 
m the use of his hands and the appliances^! his trade I do not think that he should 
onl . be given sufficient literary ^ucation to enable him to read and write his own verna- 
cular or the most useful vernacular m the district, to understand arithmetic and mensur- 
ation, including fractiqps and decimals, and enough English to be able to understand 
the directions that may be sent with drawings I do not think that the average boy 
should be pressed any further, and I think that two hours a day is all that should be 
allowed for schooling, the rest of the working day being devoted to the acquirement of the 
special hpmdicraft for which he is qualifying Among these boys, no doubt, a few will 
show themselves particularly clever and these could later on add to their schoolmg 
som' infoimation on helpful subjects, such as strength of materials, application of 
mechanics and t lo action of steam acccrdmg to whatever branch they wish to specialise 
u This would enable them to become useful foremen A few^ perhaps, would prove 
themselves capable of even further development This would brmg them into 
anothei class of technical men, that is to sa\, while not being particular experts in 
the handicraft of any one branch, the\ will have a good wide working knowledge 
of general engineering work with a specialised technical knowledge concerning one 
subject , m otlier words, thev wall for»n a class of supervising engineers of all branches 
a 'id teclinical officers generally The treatment of such students, of course, must be 
very different from that which can be given to subordinates Tl‘ey si ould be given a 
sound general education until they are about foui tc( n j ears of age, and then they should 
be sent into the w orkshops where special provision should be made for trammg tlum 
About three hours dally should be spent in te aching them general ‘-cicnce, mathematics 
nd drawing, and the lest of the day should be spent m acquiring a working know- 
ledge of the handicrafts m the various departments With this superior prelimmary 
education, they should be able to assimilate knowledge much more quickly than the less 
educated boys If they are of any use they would probably begin to mdicate early some 
tendency m a particular direction, and when at the age of about nin*^ teen or twenty 
they have gone thiough the various branches, it would probably be found that they 
could easily revert to the department for which they show ed special aptitude Again, 
if they jiroved themselves to Be of good quality, their services would be sufficienth 
useful to the Department which would bo glad to ret a n them as assistants 

1 feel sure that the tiammg as assistant with a parent firm where the youth is undei- 
taking a responsible work under the guidance of experienced chiefs is of essential 
iirqiortance in building up the sense of responsibility and reliability and of initiative which 
18 unfortunately so very often lacking m the college tiamed engineers, and I may saj 
specially among Indians 

In these remarks, I have only consideied the best species , the unfit would have to 
drop out by the way and fall into subordinate niches which aie to be found all through 
the engineer 11 g world ^ 

In order to accomplish my ideas, the ordinary technical school is of but very little use 
It usually has a workshop attached to it wffiercin boys become second rate amateurs 
as craftsmen and are without any useful framing as engmeers I think that probabK 
with the exception of one or two cases in India, the works are not of nearly sufficient 
amplitude to serve the purposes that I have indicated If private enterprise by itself 
cannot see its way to expand sufficiently to justify the engagement of adequate skilled 
masters to serve as efficunt instructors, I think that the State should enler mto an 
agreement with some firms by giving them an educational allowance or otherwise, so as 
to enable them to expand their operations and to engage really^ suitable stafis for the 
purpose 

Ifor example, there f re many engineering firms of various Sizes m ^India who 
founder us, but Ilhink that very few of them are equipped with a chemist or with suitable 
testmg machinery for dealing with the materials that they use With the Government 
grant, t hey might see their way to ren edy these defects and eo enable the students to 

VOI. ^11 C 
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iearn the essential narts of the profession. I would not suggest that these departments 
aet as laboratories, and that the apprentices should learn in them, as ordinary students 
do, but that the apprentices should be working parts of the undertakings and carry 
out the daily routine for the firm. If no suitable arrangement coiild be made> Avith 
a firm, then the old ideas should be completely departed from and the State itself should 
enter into commercial competition Avith private enterprise and construct a really 
comprehensive system of Avorkshops of as diverse kinds as posable, in the first instance 
of course for supplying articles needed for the State and then also for general commercial 
consumption, and equip them Avith talent Avhich could make the n* model factories. At 
the same time their primary object Avould be the making of engineers, including in this 
term all grades from the lowliest craftsman to the most highly skilled technician.| I do 
not believe that a highly skilled specialist is made by giving facilities in a technical 
college ; the high skill comes later and is due to the interest that the individual has in 
his own special work Avhich forces him to search round to acquire the final polish. 
Special foreign scholarships given to fairly mature youths Avould enable the suitable ones 
to acquire this final polish. Unfortunately, at present, t'^'' in India do not 

provide any such facilities. 

The expansion of our present undertaking, to the extent indicated, is Avhat I would 
Avish for here. ' 


Marwaii Community, Calcutta. On behalf of the, 

It is generally believed, and on good ground.'=, that there is a need for a sound system 
of commercial education, both advanced and elementary. The need for such education 
at an early stage is keenly felt by the Marwari community on account of its traditions 
of early initiation into business. The community believes from its OAvn experience that 
an early saturation of its youth in business methods and ideas is eminently desirable. 
Once provision is made for a matriculation course in commerce Ave expect that a sufficient 
number of students will take it up, and after the experimental stage is over, a large number 
of students may be expected to adopt that course. The Shri Vishuddhanand Saraswati 
Vidyalaya, the premier Marwari educational institution in Calcutta, has from time to 
time announced its aim to impart commercial education, and we hope that the University 
will help it to realise that aim by providing a matriculation course as Avell as higher courses 
in commerce. Students usually desire the recognition of their studies by university 
certificates, diplomas and degrees, and to start with an experiment should be made in 
the matriculation stage. Besides, in the absence of a real beginning of practical commercial 
training at school, many students are made to give up their studies, for their guardians 
do not consider the present literary curriculum as suitable to their needs. 

If, however, there be a matriculation course in commerce it is expected that it will 
attract more Marwari students and that they will study for a longer period than at present. 
It is likely that the existing Marwari schools Avill take up the course and more such 
schools may be opened. The best Avay to introduce education in general among com- 
yi3rc al communities would be throrgu a course of commercial coucation. 

'I’lie matriculation course in commerce may be arranged to cover the folloAving sub- 
jects : — 

(a) English (including precis writing and commercial correspondence. MarAvari 
commercial men are naturally in great need of these arts, but thdir present 
arrangements are very defective indeed). 

{h) Vernacular and a classical language. (At least a rudimentary knowledge of 
Sanskrit is necessary to make the education of a Hindu complete. Without 
it the students Avould find much inconvenience in their daily life : and a good 
knowledge of Hindi, Avhich is essential, is difficult to acquire without an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit. Corresponding provision should be made 
for n®n -Hindus.) 

(r) Bdbk-keeping. (This subject is, of course, the foundation of all commercial 
training ; and the Marwari boys, as has been shown by experience, have an 
ajptitude for it fairly early in life.) 
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{d) Mathematics (A traimng m business mathematics should be given ) 

(e) History and geography, both ordinary and commercial (History may be veiy 
elementary and confined to the history of India and a brief survey of the 
history of England Commercial geography should, for obvious re.i8cns 
occupy Sn important place moreover, it is an excellent introduction to the 
science of« economics ) 

As regards teachers, we do not think there will be much difficulty m finding them 
!0 far as the above coursehs concerned We understand that easy text-books too can be 
lad without any difficulty 

The Honourable Justice Sir Asutosh Chaudhubi 

Sir Kaii-as C Bose, Rai Bahadur 

J C COVAJEE 

Debi Pkasad Khaitan 

Seth Rvghuxath Pkisad Poddak 

Tarach 4Nr> Gh V'JSHYAMD \ss 

Jainarain Rvmchuhder 

Ganputrai Khemka 

Sadasookh Gambirchand 

Harkissen Bhattar. 

Gulabray Poddak 

A matiiculation course in commerce will foim the best stepjmig stone for those entermg 
the poitals of a college of commerce At the same time, the scliool will liave a value 
independent of any college, because a student ot such a school, even if he does 
not prosecute his studies further, will enter commercial life A\itli a better trainmg than 
^ny which the present matriculation course can give him 

If the above suggestion be found difficult to adojit in the above form at present, wo 
propose that optional subjects may be so arranged as to include the above requirements. 

Eai Bahadui H-vribam Goenkv. 

Rai Bahadur Siiewpershvd Jhoonjhooxw alla 

Kai.i Pra'5 vd Kaitan 

Sheobgx Mal 

Muttrumull Chowdhlry 

Kadvknath Kvjgariua 

Ram Dev Ciiokhany 

Jug iLKisiiORE Surajmuil 

N ITIIUBAM RaMKISSEN 
Skigopvl Biliskay 
L \.LCH VXD Sew curn 

Jag AX NATH 

Bilasibaai Th VKURsIDAS 
Kumar Heervlad Bagla 
Sewaram K vluram 
Baldeodass Jugalkishorh. 

Bvnsidhur Sewprasad. 

Sobharam Sbwduttray. 

Jaidayal Madangopal. 
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Sewramdas Ramniranjandas. 
Ramcharandas Debidutt. 
Rampratap Ridhchurn. 
Heeranand Anandram. 
Tribhuban Heerachtjnd. 
Nirmal Ch. Chunder. 


Petavel, Captain J. W. 

, My suggestion for tlie solution of the problems of practical education and of middle 
dais unemployment is for an extended application of the principle of which the French and 
Swiss fermes ecoles give some example ; in those schools students are organised to produce 
the main necessaries of life on a co-opei'ative plan, and so approach to being self-support- 
ing. Broadly speaking, with the help of modern methods, we can produce most things 
easily enough, the difficulty in commerce being the disposal of produce. Young workers 
producing articles to use and consume themselves, have the easy part of the work alto- 
gether avoiding the difficult 

I do not propose to put anything speculative before the Commission, so shall come soon 
to a description of what I am actually engaged in doing now, and of wdiat I wish to do as 
the very next step ; but 1 shall first just outline briefly what we are looking to for the 
future, referring to the various publications of the Educational Colonies Association for 
details. They can be had in England from the Honorary Secretary, J. B. Pennington, 
Esq., I.C.S., retiretl. 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. and in India from myself. 

By means then of what in its economic working would be a co-operative organisation 
we look to establishing an educational system that w'ould make young men practically 
sure of a living. Briefly the plan is to give boys at school and young men at college the 
wfidest possible facilities to learn to take a part suitable to young men of education in the 
w'ork of producing the principal necessaries of life with the help of modern methods. We 
should hope to see this practical training made compulsory some day for all science 
degrees. In that way the universities could help enormously the industrial development 
of the country. 

I contemplate as soon as possible “ industrial colonies ” equipped in the most modern 
style so that an extensive use would be made of machinery to which the boys and young 
men w ould go in some sort of rotation to learn to work practically, the rougher work being 
done by working class lads who would come to the farms for some schooling, the establish- 
ments thus serving tw^o highly useful purposes. 

Farming and all the industries connected with agriculture, including the repair and 
even, when possible, the manufacturing of the machinery, ihould be carried on at these 
establishments. The Indian middle-class young men are not averse to working a machine, 
and their prejudices could be overcome sufficiently for them to help in at least some kinds 
of field work during the time when labour is urgently needed on the farms and highly 
paid. 

Basing ourselves on Swiss experience there is no doubt whatever that, with good 
organisation on a large scale, not only could those industrial educational establishments 
soon be self-supporting, but the young men w'ould be able, even whilst pursuing their 
studies, to make useful contributions in kind to their homes. The fact that is very signifi- 
cant in this connection is that the Swiss have made tramps and vagrants entirely self- 
supporting by organising them to produce the necessaries of life in this way ; so w e 
should certainly be able to succeed with good boys. 

Now as there are in India millions of poor lads wanting education, once a start was 
made there is every reason to expect that organisations of that kind would extend rapidly ; 
and then they would soon afford, besides, opportunities for training for middle class young 
men, a very great amount of employment for them, and let it be noted, not only for those 
who could ‘‘be employed in mant^ging industrial work, but also for numbers whose educa- 
tion had been purely literary, who would be needed to teach the working class lads. 
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I will not dwell on this however, but will just mention in passing that m the opmion 
of many people the solution of India’s problem of popular education is to be looked for 
in establishments of^his kind Boys working m them, helped by modern methods would 
*earn by a few hours’ work the equivalent of what they are expected to contribute to their 
homes and have time to devote to education ItVould be enough to have an establishment 
in every district that boy^ would go to when old enough, doing their ordinary schooling 
and some small industrial work in village schools 

Though I shall com# as soon as possible to a description of what I am actually domg, I 
think it worth while to say something about the economics of self-supporting technical 
^educatlon, beca»use once it is proved possible the problems of practical education and 
middle class employment will be solved 

Hitherto we have looked upon combined earning and training as impossible, because a 
person must be quite differently employed to earn from what he professes to leain To earn 
he must keep to some kind of work until he is proficient, and then continue it To learn, 
on the other hand, when he has obtained some degree of proficiency m one kind of work, 
he must acquire pioficiency in another 

But industrial progress has now rendered the combination of tlie tw o possible In that 
lies a great hope for the Indian middle classes In the first place it has made labour enor- 
mously productive when domg things on a large scale, so that the young men, by working 
a few liours a day commercially would be able to earn then mamtenance and devote 
another part of the day to Avorkmg instructionally Then, by introducing mechanical 
piocess into agriculture, it has rendered possible an mdustnal organisation in which the 
young men could produce the necessaries of life for themselves, which would enable them 
to have the benefit of th s productive power, which a commercial organisation cannot 
give them 

These organisations could contain, besides the students, a considerable number of 
working men hired under ordinary conditions, who would produce much more than they 
would consume In commercipl phraseology^ the organisation would make a profit on 
their labour All the young men would be practically partners in an organisation of that 
kind, hired laboui therefore could be very effectively supervised and the economic strength 
of such an organisation on the co-operative principle could therefore he increased practically 
to any extent, by mo easing the proport^oiis of workers hired at a fixed rate of remuneration 
This is an important point When w^e bear this in mind we see the answ er to many ques- 
tions that arise, including the great question of capitahsmg these organisations They 
would be able to pay interest on the money spent on buying machmery and other 
equipment which is all that capitalising them would mean. 

We should not of course contemplate these organisations producmg more than the most 
ordinary necessaries of life, so they would have to sell some produce to have the money to 
purchase many thmgs they cannot produce and to pay the cash portions of salaries of 
permanent w^orkers Broadly speakmg, however, they would produce those articles of 
which we make the greatest use 

Once more I shall come as quickly as possible to describmg the steppmg stones, I am 
actually engaged in placing, to help forward towards the realisation of these possibilities 
industrial progress has opened up , but as they are possibilities of such \ery bright hope for 
India a»nd for eveiy countiy, I shall first give just one piactical illustration showmg the 
advantage of pioducing for use, instead of for sale, and show mg cleaily what we can look 
forward to at once if we place w^ell chosen stepping stones 

The ordinal y industry, as we know too well, loses m friction the immense power indus- 
trial progress has given to labour, so that the workers scarcely benefit by it , but there is 
one example from ordinary commerce that gives us an idea of what we might expect of 
educational establishments on the principle ot which the French and Swiss fermes icoles 
give some little illustration We have seen industries, havmg large orders to deal with, 
paymg then workers at double, and in some instances more than double, ordmary lates 
for an output exceeding the normal and ordmary Those rates show u% what remunera- 
tion industries can give, and still be workmg at a profit w ith the help of modesn methods. 

But the reason for their not bemg able to pay those high rates generally is that au 
organisation producing for commerce has much more than its working expenses to pay ; 
it has to spend money on openmg up markets , it is practically certam to have some 
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unfortunate transaction involving loss which must be paid for out of the profitable ones ; it 
has risks to incur. K conditions are particularly unfavourable it will probably be burdened 
with watered’stock. In any case it will have very big salaries to pay to managers skilled 
in the arts of industrial warfare., But the organisation producing for its own workers 
has none of these expenses and risks and^he higher rate, therefore, rej)resents more accu- 
rately that at which it should be able to remunerate its workers. This does not show all 
the advantages of tbe industry working co-operatively over the ^^^^^mercial industry, but 
it does sufficiently perhaps for our purpose. 

For all those reasons, and allowing further that a man in half a day’s work can do consi- 
derj^bly more than half of what he does in a w hole day, we can see at once how, in a large 
organisation, the trained young men might earn quite a decent maintenance with half 
a day’s work, and devote the other half to some further training. We see also how these 
organisations might develope and do most valuable work at least in training working class 
lads as skilled artisans giving us self-supporting teclmical schools if not solving the whole 
problem of popular education ; and giving abundant employment for men of education. 

In a technical school of that kind young men would perhaps be longer going through 
a giv^en course of training, but that would not matter if they were earning all the time, 
and they would have far more thorough and useful experience than tliej" could ever have 
m any technical schools such as we have now, which are almost a pronounced failure. 
They would be turned gradually from school boys into practical workers, and then young 
supcivisors of the junior lads, so would have a training such as is not to be had under 
present conditions. We could contemplate, as a further step, j'oung men, when they 
were trained, taking up some industrial work on their own account, but directly connected 
with the organis<ation so that they could wean themselves as it were gradually from it, 
having the advantages of the advice and assistance of its experts in their first independent 
undertakings. 

That is enough to say about the ultimate object we have in view, except just to add that 
we shall be able to go a very substantial way towards realising it if only we can manage to do 
successfully with working class lads what th ^ Swiss have done with tramps and 
vagrants, and I refer to some prints enclosed for opinions of eminent economists and 
educationalists on these suggestions from the economic point of view. 

I will now describe what lam doing towards estaWishing practical education and placing 
stepping stones to lead towards the realisation of wiiat I have described above. 

By the generosity of tin Maharajah of Kasimbazar T have been a,ble to open a school in 
which we are carrying out the idea of combined scholastic and industrial work. The 
Education IJepartment has seen the importance of what we PTe doing and has offered 
financial assistance. His Excellency tlie Governor and Lady Ronaldshay have paid us the 
compliment of a visit to the school. Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo is giving every eneouragment. 

As I have mentioned, economic success can be attained only \\1 en doing things on a 
large scale, so we have not yet made the industrial work pay to a very grep.t extent, but 
some boys have been able already to earn rather more than their school fee ( y their 
work in the carpentry workshops. 

The great thing, however, is to open up prospects for hoijs trained in the school, therefore^ 
liesides the school I am establishing an organisation to which I have given the name of 
Indian Polytechnic Association. Several very prominent gentlemen hp.ve helped me 
including notably Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Rajah Reshee Case Law, Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Sir Kailas C. Bose, Mr Banerjee (the grandson of Bankim 
Babu), Mr. Gokulchand Boral and many leading merchants among whom Messrs. 
Jettaibhai Jaichand, Haridas Goculdas and Mr. Khe Za Rhee may b * rnentionedf. 

The Indian Polytechnic Association is intended to be a general agency that will canvas 
for orders of all kinds, specially among people who wish to help the objects we rre working 
for, and to get work to be executed as fp.r as possible in the school workshops. 

We cannot look forward to much success until we have an organisation of that kind in 
working order, as^ production for the use of the young producers themselves will not be 
possible at (first. 

I append a statement of the various objects of the Association. The most important 
work I am homing now to do with its help is the establishment of what I call an industrial 
colony, to give the young men a practical example of what industrial training will lead 
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them to We have prejudices against industrial work to overcome, and young men will 
certainly not be induced, merely by bemg told about hopeful prospects, to overcome their 
prejudices against ^t They must be encouraged by concrete examples 

The question is l^ow money is to be obtained for a start ? There are numbers of 
Lidian middle class young men who are quite willing to take up an industm 1 career and 
who have guardians willing to give them the capital for a start but who are deterred by 
the iisks inseparable frbm ordinary industrial undertakings They know that the 
ctiances are only too ^reat of their little capital being lost 

An urgent need therefore — none hardly could be more urgent — is to choose a gord 
locality combining as many advantages as possible for such young men to start in and let 
them start there together with experienced men to advise and instruct them, and, when 
requested bv their parents, to report on the way they are using the opportunities they ha\ e 
The In^an Polytechnic Association would seek for customers for them, but if Govern- 
ment would at hrst take some articles from such Industrie! colonies, on condition, of 
course, of their coming up to its requirements, I think success would be ensured T1 e 
young men would then be made sure of a small earning to cover their expenses and make 
a moclerate living if they had an\ energy ai d capacity But m the case of incompetent 
ones, the managers would warn the guardians and insist on such j^oung men taking moic 
capable ones as jiartners, or if the worst came to the worst the management would warn 
guaidians who would he able to sell up the plant to some one else In a colony of that 
kind the \alue of the plant should be easily realise<l so the capital would aot be lost , 
though of course rules would be made preventing any premium being demanded on 
account of the special privileges 

It will be necessary to have small industries, because a great factory would not give 
young men any commercial training But the management might undertake manj 
kinds of big work dividing it among the various small industries in accordance with the 
modern piinciple of specialisation and division of production But joung men would 
be encouiaged to make themselves independent of this support A good phn, perhaps, 
would be for them to make arrangements which might be of the nature of partnerships 
w itliflieojile in the towns engaged in small industries, working with them and domg that 
part jot the work which could be rnoio economically done in the industrial colonies , an 
arrangement that could obviously be profitable to both parties Another reason for 
having industrial colonies near, the towns would be to avoid takmg the joung men away 
from the homes, which is important in India 

After cl certain time in an industrial colon> , under tutelage and guidance, the young 
men would, if their guardians w^ere satisfied, be able to sell up their industry to another 
beginner, and make a start wherever they thought they stood the best chance of doing 
well The colony experts could advantageously be retired technicists of various kinds 
and pensioners who would be glad to do the patriotic work of looking after the young 
men for a moderate remuneration 

What I have said in the appended paper about the Indian Polytechnic Association 
will show the various other possibilities of such an organisation I will just add that 
my experience seems to show that, as A\ith almost everything else in India, it 
would be immensely helped if Government were to give some direct and practical 
encouragement 

A condition could be made that young men should be taken to learn and earn on the 
industries, on the pLan I have just described Then the lyidustrial colonies would become 
self-supporting technical schools established at the expense of the pupilsy brought into exist- 
ence by organising mterests and the Government giving its custom The agricultural part 
might develope at first, or might not, but once a start is made in any way further develop- 
ment could be expected It is evident of what great use colonies might be as nurseries 
of new industries We should have in^them the ideal conditions to make the first trials 
and it would of course be the best for the young men to learn industrial w^ork that is gomg 
to be in demand. It seems clear also that established industries would m some cases 
remove to these colonies without askmg for any special privileges, and would afford faci- 
lities for young men for earnmg or learning. There are evidently immeifce possibilities 
for industrial colonies in a country like India that is beginning to develope its mdustnes* 
Again, Iain able to refer to what Indian leading men have said about ^ese suggestions. 
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In conclusion, therefore, I would point out that what the Swiss and French have done, 
specia'ly the Swiss, in the very striking success of their labour colony ot Witzwii, seems 
to show that there is a solution for the whole problem of establishing ^ system of practical 
e lucation that would assure young men a livelihood. I will repeat,^ because it is impor- 
tant that there is no need whatever to contemplate all the young men taking this indus- 
trial training. A portion taking it would be sufficient to render education establish- 
ments possible which would offer a vast amount of employment also for those whose 
education had been entirely literary ; and this practical training m^ht quite reasonably 
be made compulsory for all candidates for science degrees. 

I urge therefore that the universities might, in that way, make a contribution that 
might prove to be of immense importance towards solving the problems of middle class un- 
employment and industrial development in India. 

I point out further that some steps have been taken by the Maharajah of Kashnbazar 
in which Their Excellencies the Governor ot Bengal and Lady Ronaldshay have shown an 
interest, and, as I have also mentioned, I have in the same way reasons to be thankful to 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Director of Public Instruction and the Presidency Inspector 
of Schools, and many leading gentlemen. 

No financial obstacle stands in the way of the next step I propose. It is a matter, not 
of providing money, but merely of organising, and of developing the idea of the Indian 
Polytechnic Association. It is the question of utilising existing forces in an organi'^od way 
to start i idustrial colonies, as 1 term them, that would meet a very great need. I have 
done what is in my power by initiating the ideas of the Indian Polytechnic Association 
wd^h a degree of general interest and approval w hich seems to make it clear that with 
Government help we could ensure the establishment of industrial colonies and then 
we should see practically what developments would follow from these steps, simple and 
obviously useful in themselves. 


APPENDIX. 

To relieve unemplo 3 ^ment among the middle classes by opening up industrial careews for 
young men, the first need is to give them a really practical training such as they can have 
only in an organisation working commercially, well equipped, paying them for their labour, 
and affording them the opportunities to acquire business knowledge without {^hich 
technical knowledge alone may be ot little practical use. 

With respect to this I would refer specially to the evidence given before the Indus- 
tries Commission that the present kind of industrial school is a failure. 

The first step therefo -e is to have an organisation canvassing for orders for all insti- 
tutions giving young men training. 

Besides training in school workshops young men must have opportunities to gain ex- 
perience with firms. To secure them such opportunities we need an organisation of the 
kind ment’oned, so that by having orders to place out influence could be obtained over 
fins who will in turn tftke in apprentices. 

•Such an organisation is further needed to assist j^oung men to earn their living when 
trained. 

Many with the most modest capacity could make a living by some small industry 
established in a place where living and labour is cheap j rovided there w as an organisation 
to advise and instruct them as to what to produce, and to take their produce and dispose 
of it in the commercial centres. 

Other young men, more ambitious, would want to work as engineers and to undertake 
contracts. But many people, who would be glad enough to give them opportunities 
dare not try the experiment because of the grave consequences that might be entailed by 
inexperience. But if there was an organisation to which people could entrust the work, 
and that would send, with the young men, older ones of experience (they could be 
pensioned engineers or subordinates who would be glad to help their young country- 
men for very modest remuneration) to see to matters of practical detail, talented and 
e nergetic young men could be given a chance. 
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Again such an oigamsation of technicists would be able to give most valuable help to 
aivone desinng to establish any small industries by advising them rnd by giving them 
the kind of technical 4ielp they needed, and by having a number of trained men on its 
books so that it will wot bo recessar^ to depend entirely on one man, this is often a 
fatal weakness with small industries just starting 

Such an organisation, therefore, is what is wanted to employ Indian talent to developa 
the resources of India which is the ultimate aim 

Probably one of the jnost useful things we could do now would be to form industrial 
colonies in which young men starting small industries would be able to establish themselves, 
enjojing every possible advantage, and having technical assistance and commercial ad- 
visors Under those conditions many guardians would finance young men for a start, 
who under present conditions w ould have only too good a reason to fear that the money 
would be wasted 

The Indian Polytechnic Association if properly supported could brine such colonies 
into existence 


Eoy, Mxjnindranath. 

What IS needed is the starting not so much of technological branches of^a higher 
nature as of technical and industrial institutions to teach various crafts and small industries 
to thousands of students in secondary ‘-chocls wno are neither fit by nature nor intellect 
for a general course of studv, and who are otherw ise left alone as worthless and thrown 
into the midst of undesirable circles, merely because they cannot find anything to learn 
From the sc' enth class m the high Engll^h schools upwards there should be 
technical and industrial classes opened, separated from ordinary school courses, to tram 
young men who have an aptitude for learning some industry or craft These schools 
may at first be started in district towns, as Government schools 


Sen, Girindra Kumar 

Taking the goal to be the development of a commercial frame of mind ”, referred 
to in ni> answers submitted to the Commission I may explain how I may aim 
at this llie students m the hrst place should be mj\de to realise, in the words of Walter 
Bagehot {Lombard Street) that “ Business is really a profession, often lequiring for 
its practice as mucli knowledge, and quite as much skill as law and medicine” , that it 
denands to day the best brain power in the world , that it is full of intellectual interest 
and that they will be confronted with a senes of problems of policy which cannot be anti- 
cipated beforehand, bu'^t which will recj[uiro their right decision when they arise and that 
the University, not so much by constructing a curriculum,* as by the proper selectun 
of teachers will try its best to awaken and guide theu business sense, or, m other words, 
would try to create in them a commercial frame of mind enabling them to grasp the 
unforeseen situation and to give such consideration to the problems as in all probability 
would result in success 

As for the curriculum, 1 would consult those of other universities before suggectmg 
one that is most likely to be useful and suitable for the young men of Bengal In any 
case, I would first give them a general introduction to the subject, somewhat on the hues 
showm in my article on “ Commercial Education ” which appeared m the November 
series of the Bengal Educ'itional Journal of 1913 I shall then divide the mercantile 
persons into different groups and take up the general work done by each in Calcutta and 


• '* There is no one quite obviously right of constructing the curriculum of a commercial faculty Every- 
thing depends on the personahty 6f tiie teachers and on wiiat they make the several courses to mean, rather than 
on the names that are gl\en to the courses or even the syllabus of contents There are almo8t as many possible 
ways of constructing a commercial curriculum as there are, according to Mr Kipling of constructing wribal laya 
and it is as true of them, worked in the proper spirit, os of tribal la^s that * every single one of them is right * 
But the proper spirit is essential , and tliat is the spirit which constantly remembers that the goal is the ^wer 
of business Judgment 

(Prof. W J Ashley, Modern Comnureial Education ) 
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the relation of each to other different trades, if necessary. While doing this in the first 
year, I shall see that they take kindly to commercial and applied geography and begin 
with the question “ why Calcutta will remain the premier city of Jndia’’ ; for, in solving 
that, the students w ill be at once introduced to tlie industries of^,Bengal, viz,^ jute, coal, 
the new promising iron industry and so forth, the freight, the return cargo for steamers 
bringing the imports, the particular seasons of exports and of the pow er of purchase of 
the people for anticipating the import, the railway transport and other allied subjects. 
I should not be misunderstood as supplying them with any detgils of statistics so soon, 
but I will only give them the totals to realise the amount of paper money created during 
such particular seasons in proportion to the currency available. I shall proceed to give 
the students a little sketch of the history of trade and manufactures after an interest was 
aroused in them, and, before they were given an outline accoimt of the business situation 
of the different countries trading w ith India, I shall ground them in the theory of interna- 
tional trade^ but always proceeding w ith it, to quote Professor Asliley, “ undogmatically.” 
The students should now be made to think out for themselves the causes w liy Lancashire 
is manufacturing cloth, and so forth. This year they should also acquire such know ledge 
of accounts as every business man ought to possess. 

In the second year, transport and freight which had only been casually mentioned 
in the first year will be taken uj) a little before, or side by side w ith, the w ork of tile 
managing agents of concerns located in Bengal — from the creation of tliese ii]> to “ the 
financing and outside marketing, etc.”, of jute and other important articles of export, 
with the help of prospectuses, reports and transactions given in outline, enabling the 
students to appreciate, not only the exact relation which one item liears to another, but 
also the place of each in the completed whole. In illustrating business technique, I 
w ould require each student to be in turn a buyer, a seller, a shipping ajfent or as represent- 
ing an insurance company, or a banker as the case may be. Wliile going on w ith this 
work, I w ould explain to them the exchange of wealth presented in a practical manner 
and how^ firms w ith established credit need not limit the range of their business witliin 
the figure of their capital. The students will now' be made to realise that the export 
trade of a country is financed by bills of exchange. In this course of business ix)licy, 
taking into account the trade of Calcutta as a port, I would lay special stress on the Stock 
Exchange and financial operations, on banking and on the produce markets, besides 
the management of shipping business. 1 would also liave the seminar system to let 
students w ork up business subjects, especially those that are of importance to India and 
particularly to Bengal, providing them with materials like statistical works, reports of 
consuls and so forth. 

I have written this draft memorandum not with a view' to suggest how' to prepare 
a curriculum, but to save the valuable time of the Commission, while suggesting liow', in 
my opinion, a university type of training can be provided for our young men. 


Oral Evidence. 

BEXGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Representatives. 

Cameron, Alastair, and Crum, W.E. 

16th February 1918, 

Management of European firms, — The responsible managers and assistants in European 
firms in Calcutta are almost entirely Europeans. A large number of officers are therefore 
importedf.from Europe 

2. Employment of Bengalis, — Bengalis are employed mostly as clerks. 

3/ Conditions of appointment and employment, — A clerk is usually required to have* 
passed the ^ matriculation examination. Some firms hold a supplementary but very 
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informal, exammation in English and arithmetic The standard of handwriting is fairly 
good. Men so recruited start on a salary of about Rs 25 or Rs 30 a month and may rise 
to about Rs 300 a mftnth A few may receive even more Some Indians ^‘eceive as much 
as Rs 1,000 a month irpMr Cameron’s employ 

4 Improved educafioval qualifications — Men with better educational qualifications 
rarely apply for posts in offices They object to doing the drudgery wofk, but it is essential 
for all to start at the bottom and learn gradually the whole work of the astablushment*. 
Graduates in commerce who vLsh to start on Rs 300 a month ^Mll be of no value and will 
not obtain employment A good university education, however, should enable a man 
who starts at the bottom to obtain speedy promotion Mr Crum saw great benefits to 
be derived m the long run fiom a good general university education 

5. Facilities for practical training — Both witnesses considered it very unlikely that 
firms v/ill give facilities for the practical training of university graduates m commerce 
Such a practice would be veiy inconvenient to the offices Business offices would also 
find it inconvement to release their cleiks early from office to attend evemng classes 
The witnesses did not consider either that the Uni\ersity should delay awarding a degree 
in commerce until the student had completed satisfactorily a year’s course of practical 
training under a firm A man cannot leain much about business in a year, and heads 
of films would be placed in a somewhat invidious position 

6 Secondary education — The witnesses approved the idea of concentrating at present 
on a comparatively few institutions in which boys of about fifteen could be given a three 
j ears’ training m subjects suitable for business-career, and especially m colloquial and 
wiitten English and in mathematics A really good schooling rarely makes any difterei ce 
in the initial salary, but it usually makes all the difference in the pace of piomotion 

7 Training in England — Neither witness had much experience of the State technical 
scholars, but Mr Crum related a somewhat doleful expeiience of a young Muhammadan of 
tins type 

Note on Uniiersity Commercial Training hg Mr Crum 

I think that it is possible that some of my evidence regarding the value of umversiU" 
training may be'^somewhat misleading, and 1 wish to add a little to what I said 

Umversity training is not to my mind important solely for the academic learning which 
IS iinpaited 

While not in any way decrying the value of the academic education, I lay far greater 
stress on the value of umveisity life from the point of view of discipline, association wnth 
bo\s of the same age and the inculcation of a spiiit of work and play together for the 
common good and at the same time of indejiendence wh ch cannot be learned at school 

What we require above all things is a residential university away from the temptations 
of Calcutta, and without this I do not see how the moial training necessary can be brouscht 
about 

Give me the same type of boy at eighteen without university education and at twenty- 
tavo with a good university education, and provided the latter is willing to begin at the 
bottom, I am certain that at the age of twenty -seven the umveisity boy will, in the majority 
of cases, be drawing far the higher salary 

As regards State scholarships, I think these should include plenty of practical woik* 
and should not be confined to study at one of the universities, but i^erhaps this is already 
included* 

Generally, T am sure that reforms in education in Bengal should be directed towards 
the moulding of character more than solely towards the mipartation of learmng for exa 
mmations which later become a standard for Government service 


Newson, P. W. 

25th February 1918 

Detelopment of commerce — The witness was very hopeful about the prospeKjts of Indian 
conrmerce The present situation is more satisfactory than it has ever been in the past 
Owing to the war and, its effect upon European recruitment it is probable that India will 
have to rely more upon Indian agency in the higher grades of employraentt 
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2 Clerks — The witness had nothing but praise for the Indian clerke in his service, 
except that their knowledge of the P^nglish language is very deficient. Clerks are recruited 
in a somewhat haphazard Avay and usually by the Iiead clerks and also by advertisement 
in the daily papers. The average pay is about Es. 60 or Rs. 70 and the maximum pay 
in the office is Rs. 350. For the clerical posts Avitness would prefer a boy of about seventeen 
or eighteen v. ho had receiverl a good schooling, and especially in English, than a university 
graduate. He was strongly in favour of evening classes and thought that arrangemenls 
could easily be made lor attendance at these classes. ‘ 

3. Higher commercial education . — The prospects of those who receive a higher education 
in commerce are not promising. The witness was not a great believer in commercial 
education ; and he wjvs also very doubtful whether a university education was of great 
value in business Regarding the former witness felt that busine.ss can only be learnt 
effectively in the school of exjierienoe, and that his firm in making an appointment would 
not consider a university training in commerce any recommendation. Regarding the 
latter he admitted tliat there A\as a difference of ojnnion between business people. His 
own firm did not employ university men, European or Indian. He admitted, however, 
that a good education inobably paid in the long run. 

4. The mills — The witness suggested that there was much more scope for Indians in 
the mills than in tlie office. Witness would welcome the training of Indians for these 
posts. On behalf of his firm he offered to give facilities tor practical training in his mills 
to eight api rcntices a year. The apprentices would receive a living wage and should have 
received pO'sible, a good school training 
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There is little doubt that provision must be made in India for a considerable ex-^ 
tension of the facilities provided for the education of engineers and others employed in 
industry 

This has become more evident during the war which has shown how very dependent 
India IS upon England and other countries for the essential requirements of such indus 
tries as she now possesses, and how very essential for the i^ohtical and material well- 
being of the country it is that Indian industries shall be developed and that she shall be 
made more self supporting 

2 The necessity of fitting Indians and Anglo-Indians resident in India to take their 
due share in such development does not need discussion, but the jiresent urgency of the 
problem may fairly be put forward, and it is this 

India has been relying for many years upon importing trained engineers from Great 
Britain for many of her industries Since the wai began this supply has been cut off 
and the industries have been deprived of their recruits Theie has, moreover, been an 
ever increasing demand by the military authorities upon Indian industrial concerns for 
the best and most capable of the assistants still left, foi service in the army or in Meso- 
potamia and East Africa At the same time it has been necessary to try to expand Indian 
mdustries, with their depleted staff, to meet increasing military and industrial demands 

3 After the war it is practically ceitain that those men who might otherwise have 

come to Inelia will be needed in Gieat Britain in connection with th nelust lal leeiva^ 
that IS sur to follow and the lepaii of th ravages of war, and open up in new 

directions 

Only those with Inelian traditions oi conmctions will be willing to make the sacrifice 
that foreign rcsieience entails, when they wull be able to get as gooel terms financially m 
then home country , therefore it is not likely that Euiopeaiis will be availablp on the old 
terms Moreover, European technical nstitutions have been practically empty since the 
war began and the supply of scientifically tiained men will be smaller Those that are 
available in Great Britain and ui)on whom she will ha\e to rely to a great extent will be 
those who have Icaint in the huily-buily of munition manufactuic and will have experi^ 
ence mainly in a narrow groove 

The problem is theiefore a very urgent commercial prooiem The industries m ed the 
men and need them badly They are perfectly willing end anxious to engage competent 
men quite irrespective of their nationality A compete nt Indian v\ ho can liv e on a lowei 
scale of pay than a I^urop^an will have a great advantage 

4 We must therefore forge ahead, and that without delay and w e miifet leav^e no stone 
unturned to see that the pioposals foi de\elopment that we put foiwaid aie absolutely 
sound Industries must be run upon business lines if they are going to succeed An 
incompetent man, be he tngmeer, assistant or foieman, v\hen found out is fired out as 
soon as jiossible, of ten being replaced by the moio cxjiensive Euiopeanin spite of the 
greater cost No mdustry can afford to letain an incomix^tent man Especially is 
this true when the industry has to face world -wide competition, and a competition that 
wnll become keener and keener after the war We should also note that, because the 
Bengali is not industrially inclined, it is America and Japan who have taken advantage 
of the present opportunity to exploit India. This competition VMth those veiy keen 
and clever nations has come to stay, 

6 We must try t6 attract to our industries the most likely youths of the coimtry 
and make it clear that engineering and industrial enterprise are npt refuges for the 
incompetent. 


( 27 ) 
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6. The industries of the country need two distinct types of engineers. 

(a) 2 he 'practical supervisor or cleric of works. In England and Europe the latter often 

rises from the ranks of the workers. In India the workers have not sufficieni 
education to be suitable material to train for such posts and we have to 
attempt to train them in schools and colleges. A few iuccossful sircars and 
contractors have risen from the 'mistry or workman* class. The attempt to 
make a clerk of the works out of a Bengali student is not always successful, 
they don’t like the constant attendance the supervision of labour involves 
and are apt to neglect this all-important work and to try to supervise out- 
door work from their office table. The system of eduKation in force in schools 
is more suited for j)roducing thinkers and dreamers than workers. 

(b) The scientifically trained engineer aiid maiiagcry s,\x6h as are turned out by a 

degree or an advanced diploma course. 

7. The preliminary education of the former class before they are recruited to technica 

institutions or w orkshops is of great importance. ^ 

We cannot afford to hamper our expensive technical institutions with elementary 
work that ought to be taught, and taught well, at schools. The schools must do theij 
proper work efficiently. We need boys well grounded in arithmetic, geometry, drawing 
and with some elementary knowledge of the laws of natural science. They should also 
know English (colloquial and journalistic) well enough to be able to understand and 
absorb newspaper articles and text -books. Technical jargon they cannot learn at school. 

Manual training is an important school subject, as giving boys an opportunity of dis 
covering any natural bent they may have towards constructive work and assists in finding 
out those more likely to become useful Engineers. 

8. At present there are only two examination tests for lads on the completion of theii 
school education, namely, the matriculation and the school final examination 
of the B. classes (called the B. Final for short). The number of candidates at the 
rnatric ilation arc numbered by thousands and at the .'‘cliool final by tens. 11,25C 
candidates passed the last matriculalioii and 32 passed the last school final. 

9. The matriculation examination as conducted on its present narrow lines, is an 
unsuitable test for admission to an engineering college or to a technical school, it ignores 
in a lofty way all subjects of use to those washing to follow ‘Ui industrial career. It has 
no test in natural science or in drawing and the English encouraged by it is unsuitable. 

10. Bengali schools being practically cramming establishments for the matriculation 
examination, you will find that few, if any of them, present students in more than the 
minimum number of subjects required to i)ass. Xo breadth of intellect is encouraged 
and at no Bengali school, except those owned by Government, is any arrangement made 
for drawing or manual training. Boys are not kejit at Bengali schools for further training 
after they have reached the matriculation standard, as is done at public school^ m 
England. 

11. Again the very immensity of the numbers appearing at the matriculation exam- 
ination makes it very difficult to use it as a medium of selecting lads for admission to an 
engineering school. The delay in announcing the results of the examination amounts 
to about three months. Bengali students usually wait until they know of their success 
T^efore applying for admission to the Engineering College. This news takes some thiio 
to filter to their distant homes, then lh:re arc shoals of applications for the prospectus 
and eventually applications for admission. If now a demand is mad ^ to know the subjects 
in which the applicants qualified at the matriculation and the marks they obtained, to 
enable a proper selection of students to bj mad?, other great delays occur. The Univer- 
sity office will supply these marks on payment of Rs. 2, but it takes a long time for on? 
applicant (out of 11,000) to receive a certified copy. 

12. This year the mere demand for a copy of the marks meant that no more was 
heard from the candidate wishing to join Sibpur, he found it imi)ossible to obtain it and 
(two months after the commencement of the session) we were forced to make a further 
admission in orde^r to get a full class, then lads were taken in irrespective of the subjects 
they had learnt and their suitability for an engineering or industrial career. 
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13 The B. final examinaixon was started with the special purpose of preparing lads 
for engineering and industrial careers 

The examination also qualifies a lad for admission to the Campbell and Dacca Medical 
schools, the Agricultural College, the Veterinary College and is recognised by Government 
as being equivalent toHhe Matriculatjon. The Syndicate will allow a B Final lad to 
enter a college to take a^cience course if he passes the matriculation test in a classical 
language 

The subjects of the B final examination are * — 

(a) Modern English. 

(It) A vernacular 
(c) Arithmetic and algebra 
Id) Geometiy and mensuration 
(e) Elementary science 
(/j Elementaiy surveying 
[g) Elementaiy ( ngmeermg 
(/?) Drawing 
(i) Manual training 

14 To encourage lads to join the B classes after passing the test for promotion to 
the ^(cond class of a high English school it has been the custom to promise them admis- 
sion to tlK sub-ovcisecr classes of this college and technical schools one year in advance 
cf the matiiculates That is, they join the second >car class and the matriculates the 
fiist year, so they can appeal at the sub-overseer examination after one year while 
matiiculates take two This has been an nnfoitunate jiractice , it has tended to make 
school masters and school bo}s think that the B final examination is solely for 
admission to ( iigmeLimg schools and also that it has some value as a test of cngineeiing 
knowledge which it decidedly lias not 

Manual training is no leal substitute for caipentry Elementary engineering leaint 
as a tjxt-book subiect is of no value and the staudaid in drawing is not equivalent to 
what should be reached at the end of the fiist jeai of a technical couise 

15 The result of this, m actual jiractice, is not encoiuaging B final lads do not 
do so well at tngineeiing chools as matriculates, as the latter have to pass through 
oui lull course 

IG B classes ha\c been staited only wheie theie are technical schools teaching 
the sub o\eiseei couise or whcie theie aie woiksliops This wa^^ the case at Dacca, but 
now sejiarate anangements ha\c been made The bojs aic taught manual training, 
t ngineermg, surve\mg, cience, diawiiig at the technical schools (except at Dacca) ancl 
they arc as much pupil'^ of the technical schools as of the Zilla schools Consequently, 
the B classes have tended to become solely pieparatoiy to the engineering schools and 
as such they aie not a success 

17 The light thing to do now is to Otgimse the B classes definitely as part 
of the ZiUa schools, to omit iiigineeiing as a subject, to retain surveying as an 
example of practical mensuration, useful in an agncultuial country, and regarded only 
as such, and to try to develope the clas^^es on a moie geneious basis as preparing lads for 
admission to the cience courses of other colleges, besides the medical, agricultural, 
veterinary, suiv eying, industiial and engineering classes, and to give lads that pass pre^ 
ferential admission oier matriculates to the first year classes only It will not be difficull 
to do this in Government schools as those become equipped with facilities for teaching 
manual training The supply of teacliers should bo no difficulty The B final exami- 
nation would then occupy its proper place m the educational scheme 

18 The managi^ment of engineering schools and- colleges will be easier, because the 
tendency to ovei-ctowding m the Inglier classes by bringing in inferior lads direct to ad- 
vanced standing will be avoided, this will improve the efficiency of the training given 
at the industrial and (ngmeermg schools 

19 The converse is that if we continue to admit B final lads to the oeondyear class 
of an (ngmeermg school and to prepare them for the sab-overseer examination m one 
year, we shall reduce the peiiod of training at the engineering school fitim two vears to 
one, with a certain loss in efficiency 
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20. These difficulties in regard to preparing and selecting lads for admission to engi- 
neering c olleges do not occur in England. There every lad can readily obtain instruction 
in suitable subjects and practically any lad who wishes to become an engineer can do so 
by joining workshops or ^chool3. Moreover, technical colleges are provided in othe 
countries by others besides Government. In Bengal Government <ls the only supporter. 

21. The Government Civil Engineering College at Sibpur is the only technical in- 
stitution of university rank in the Eastern Provinces and Burma. There are other Govern- 
ment institutions of a lower grade ; Bankipur in Bihar and Orissa, Dacca in Bengal, 
Insein in Burma. Any lal in this large area who wishes to stv^y in In^ia engineering 
of a university stanlard must come to Sibpur. What are these four Government in- 
stitutions amongst 100 million inhabitants ? Perhaps the 18,000 candidates at matri- 
culation is a fairer basis of comparison If we consider inhabitants who have reached that 
standard of education the comparison is not so unfavourable and only becomes so when 
we Realise that practically every one of these 18,000 candidates wants Government em- 
ployment, whereas in England few matriculates hope for Government service, probably 
not one hi s that as his sole aim. 

22. The existing facilities need to be supplemented considerably to meet the existing 
demands of the industries and there is little time to lose. It is mechanical engineers 
especially that are needed. Training takes time and, even if the facilities were expaiided 
to-day, it will be from four to five j^ears before our first fruits are on the market. How 
much more urgent is the reform of the schools whence we get out raw material for train- 
ing. 

23. The existing system of technical education in Bengal is as follows : — 

A. U77iversity Education. — A eour.se of training for the B. E degree in civil engi. 

neering is offered at the SiJ>pur College. 

Admission .standard I.Sc. ; length of cour.se four years followed by one year of 
practical training 

B. College Diploma Courses. — (This term represents these courses better than the name 

r.pprentice, permission has been asked to adopt this title.) There are the 
following courses : — 

(a) Civil engineering (upper subordinate diploma) — see below, 

(b) Mechanical and electrical engineering (diploma) — three-year course, followed 

by one year of practical training. 

(c) Mining (diploma in the principles of mining) — three-year course, 

(а) The Civil engineering course is under reconsideration; at present it consibts of t^^o stardards ; 

(i) The lower subordinate standard. 

(11) The upper subordinate standard. 

The former is a two years’ college or school course and the latter extord^ o^tr tluee years, two 
at school or college and one on practical training. To obtain admission to the latter 
candidates must first qualify m tne former. 

(б) This course is recognised by the British Board of Trade as exempting diploma-holders 

from a certain period of the artificer training up to a maximum ot two >ears required of 
candidates for a marine engineer’s certificate of competency . 

(c) This course is recognised byjtho Government of India as exempting diploma -hoi dors from ^ 
certain period of work underground up to a maximum limit ol tv\ o years required cf 
candidates for a colliery manager’s certificate of competency . 

For various administrative and educational reasons it has become advisable to ask 
Government to separate these two courses and we hope to have an upper 
subordinate diploma course of three years followed by one on practical training, 
and a separate lower subordinate course of two years, to follow which practical 
training may be organised in the future, the better sub-overseers being 
allowed to proceed to the overseer course. This is in effect what was 
recommended in the report of the Calcutta Technological Institute who also 
advised that the institute should conduct its own examinations and grant its 
O" m diploma. 
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These various diploma and other courses are offered as follows : — 
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(a) Upper subordinate diploma 

(b) Mechanical and electrical engineering 
diploma 

(c) Mining diploma 

Upper subordinate diploma* 

Upper subordinate diploma ^ 


The Lower i^uhordxnaie Course (Sub-Oterseer) 

f Civil Engineering Colley, Sibpur, this class failed to attract sufficient students In 1^17 
I School of Engineering, Dacca* 

< Tecifnical School, Burdwan 
I Technical School, Pabna 
I Technical School, Bajahahi 
I School of Engineering, Bankipur 
t Technical School, Ranchi 

The examinations, except the mining diploma, are entrusted to a special board, the 
Joint Technical Examination Board The Bihar and Orissa schools will pro* 
bably withdraw shortly from the Board and conduct their own examination. 

C — Worlcshop apprentice courses — The large engineering workshops in Bengal all 
• admit apprentices, those around Calcutta attend the Calcutta Technical 

Evening School for theoretical instruction, while the workshops of the rail- 
ways have each their own arrangements 
A proposal has been drafted to connect the^^e apprenticeship systems with the 
mechanical and electrical engin^^cring diploma course of the Sibpur College. 

D — Evening classes in the colliery districts for mining assistants 

These are connected with the mining diploma classes of the Sibpur College 

24 It will thus be seen that all courses of technical education have their final objective 
at the Sibpiu* College and that the courses that have £he closest and most important con 
nection with industries are the mechanical and electrical engineering and mmmg diploma 
courses. 

26. It will now be mterestmg to see the admimstration, educational and financial, 
of the college This is very complex There are three separate interested bodies each 
with different committees which have different functions (see Tables A and B appended), 
the latter ^hows clearly the composition of these thiee bodies and of their various 
committees, and incidentally of the possibility of expanding the Board of Vi'-itors into a 
e’egree giving body fully representative of all interests concerneel with engmeenng and 
technical education^ 

26 The present difficulties of admimstratioji when dealing with an outside examimng 
body, like the Calcutta University, can best be understood if we follow the track that «« 
proposal for the simplest change m the syllabus or Scheme of examination has now to 
take Let us assume that the principal is in charge of the proposal The bodies that 
have to be consulted are as shown — 

The Principal must naturally first obtam the support of his colleagues, 

(i) the College Council of Professors He must discuss the matter with such 
members of (ii) the Board of Visitors as are interested and obtain their 
ajuiroval Then if it is a matter that concerns the syllabus only of a i niver- 
sity course he sends the <-eheme to (iii) the Syndicate^ who refer it to (iv) th'b 
Board of Studies in Engineering ^ they return it to the Syndicate who send 
it to (v) the faculty of Engineering who after consioermg it send it again to 
the Syndicate who consider the proposal and send it on modified or un- 
modified to (\u) the Senate Here it may be modified or returned to the 
Syndicate for modification, but presummg that it is accepted, the Syndicate 
send it on to (vii) the Government of India^ who may refer it back to (viu) the 
Hector if he has not already seen it He after consultmg his educational 
advisers leturns it to tlie Government of India, when if there is any difference 
of opinion between the Rector and the Government of India, they may refer 
it back for the opinion of (ix) the Governor of Bengal in ConnetL He will com- 
municate their opinion and send the case back to the Government of India 
who are the final sanctioning power as regards the syllabus. The Govern- 
ment of India now send the scheme back to the Syndicate. At some or all 
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points in these wanderings the proposals are liable to modification. The 
scheme having arrived back at the Syndicate in its final form it is now re- 
turned to the college whose staff may not approve of the alterations re- 
ceived en route ; they have to accept it and lastly the Prinicipal may, if the 
proposal involves any financial points, have to refer it tr; (x) his Qoverning Body 
and get their support in approaching (xi) tlie Bengal Government for funds. 

27. The obstacles it v/ill be observed are great and the time lost in obtaining sanction 
to any change is prodigious, even supposing that the file never gets mislaid on the way. 
The result is that one does not readily come forward with any pmposals for improvement 
and that the courses of instruction are apt to get hopelessly behind date. 

28. At a modern ongiuceving college in Great Britain a professor has little difficulty 
in revising his courses and in some it is a matter of administrative routine to subject 
the courses to an annual scrutiny or revision. This loads to a healthy natural growth 
by gradual progression, modification, in contradistinction to periodical revolutionary 
changes. 

29. The present B.E. courses were devised in 1906, they remain almost exactly as they 
were then, the only changes that have been made are as regards examinations — 

(a) To ensure mathematics being studied from a proper standix)int the B.E. test's 
in mathematics have been changed — 

- f (^) l^ure mathematics f Theories 

Mixed mathematics ^ C(^l) Apj^lications 

This simple change took about eighteen months and was nearly thrown 
out at one point, without further reference to the college or. the responsible 
professorial staff, 

(h) To relieve the final year of "the B.E. course of the teaching of mathematics and 
science, which should bo finished at an earlier stage, and to relieve the students 
of some of the heavy load they have to bear (ow ing to the university (exami- 
nations covering a two-year course), a. change has been made enabling a portion 
of the T, E. examination to be anticipate 1 at the end of the first year and 
disix)scd of, and the non -professional subjects to be disposed of in the 
penultimate year of the B E course. 

30. For all practical purposes the connection with the University is disastrous and 
prevents the development of the < ollcge as a self-governing institution. Members of 
engineering and industrial firms (all very busy people and the future employe, s of our 
students) are effectively prevented from interesting themselves in the courses we teach 
and our arrangements for training and consequently in the type of lad we turn out and 
ask them to employ. 

The University merely does the examining that we can arrange just as effectively 
ourselves. And as a matter of fact the college staff are now associated in the university 
examining work wdth outsiders appointed by the University, nn external and an internal 
examiner being associated for each test, so that the connection with the University is 
quite unnecessary, we do half the work now. But, alas, they fix the passing j)ercentages 
in each subject, and to change these, for what we consider reasonable and what our students 
can easily respond to, would be a very heavy task. Every Senator to whatever faculty 
he might belong would wish to be heard on such a matter and the small Engineering 
Faculty would be entirely swamped by outsiders who otherwise never show any interest 
in engineering education. 

31. The practical value of the present connection with the University is merely one 
of ‘‘ Window Dressing.” We tell the public that we train for a university degree and 
this lielps to attract students. 

32. The periodical modification of the Diploma ” courses taught in the so-called 
Apprentice Department is somewhat simpler than in the case of the university course 
as described in paragraph 26. 

Again supposing the pi incipal to be in charge of the scheme. 

He will first consult (i) hi^ Council and prepare the scheme himself, then ho will send 
it to the (ii) Soini Technical Examination Board who after considering it will, it they accept 
it, send it on to (iii) and (iv) the Governments of Bengal and Bihar and, Orissa through 
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(v), (vi) their respective Directors of Public Instruction If acceptable, Government will 
refer back for financial details and finally reject or sanction the scheme, in the latter case 
they will send it back to the Joint Technical Examination Boaid who wjU communicate 
the sanction to the PrMcipal. He will then ask his (vii) Oovernivg Body foi their support 
in obtaining what finanmal assistance is necessary from Government 

33 The Joint Technical Examination Boaid has practically done its work and its 
continued existence on its present lines is no longer necessary Bihar and Orissa are 
comtem plating the withdrawal of their schools horn the Board and of making separate 
provincial airangements^ for the work now undertaken by the Board I know this, 
because I was one of a committee appointed by the Bihar and Oiissa Government to 
advise upon the development of their central institution, the Bihai School of "Engineering 
When this takes place the Board will have only Bengal schools to deal with, Govern- 
ment institutions, Sibpur andDicca teaching the diploma courses, and district board 
schools, Burdwan, Pa bna and Raj shah i, additional schools teaching the lower subordinate 
course, 

34 Again the Board needs reconstitution to carry out pioperly even the work now 
entrusted to it as regards the diploma courses Though it conducts examinations and 
arranges the coiuses of study in both mechanical and electrical engineering it has neither 
a practising mechanical nor a practising electrical engineer in its comjxi-^ition, whereas 
it has three practising civil engineers The conduct of the examination for the diploma 
in the principles of mining and the arranging of the couises of studv m mining are out- 
side of its scope , these are done by the Piinciiial and the Mining Educational Advisory 
Board so that the authoiity of the Joint Technical Examination Board ovei the diploma 
courses is not complete 

It has not been consulted m legard to the proposed affiliation of Railway and other 
workshops to the Civil Engineering College as legaids tlie tiaining of mechanical engi- 
neers nor IS it likely to be consulted m regard to the development of mining education 
now under consideration 

35 In my opinion the Joint Technical Examination Board has survived its usefulness 
and its functions may be more piofitably and efficiently earned out undci the scheme 
propounded in paragiajihs 39 and 40 below 

30 It IS quite clear that the adimnistiation of the educational side of the college is 
very cumbrous It is organised in such a way as to make it very d«ffiouIt for any busy 
practising engineei to show any effective interest m the training of the young men who, 
on completion of their tiaining, will hope to get employment from iiim Cnder present 
circumstances it is not easy to enlist his sympathy and co-opcration and these we must 
have At a college we can’t do much moie than lay the scientific foundations of an 
engineer’s training The successful jiractice of engineei mg is the mo^t imiiortant part 
of training of a complete engineer and for this we must lely on the co-opcration of em- 
ployers, and employers now arc showing great inteiest in this matter 

37 In any scheme of re-oiganisation w^c must arrange so as to secuie their active help 
and co-operation, this is of far gi eater imiioitance to the country thin the mere granting 
of degrees, while if the degree granting powei could be assigned to a body mainly composed 
of engineers we shall have done our veiy best for the country and foi the development 
of its industries There should bo formed m connection with engineering and iidustrial 
education, a body entirely independent of the Calcutta University empoweied to 
arrange the courses of studies, conduct examinations and award diplomas and degrees. 

38 The clientele of the Engmeermg College has little in common with other Uiiivcr 
sity interests We look to lailway and other workshops in Jamalpur, Kanchrapara, 
Khargpur, Lilooah, Sakchi and Calcutta foi assistance in training mechanical engineers 
and to mines at Asansol, Jhcrriah, Giridih, etc , for assistance in traming mining engi- 
neers. It IS impossible to imagine a university taking any useful practical interest in 
the traming of mechanics at a workshop institute and it is with such training that we 
hope to affiliate our mechanical engineering courses Similarly a university situated in 
Calcutta cannot show any useful practical interest m the underground t/aming of mining 
engineers and in local lectures in the coal fields These latter feed our mming classes. 

As regards the present connection with the University, namely^ the trainmg of civil 
engineers, the present college workshop courses demanded of assistant engineers are not 
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recognised by the University. The Public Works Department prescribed these standards 
aid they are taught at Sibpur over and above the university syllabus. 

The practical training course again prescribed for a full college diploma of “ Civil 
Engineer ” thg,t follows the B.E. degree is beyond the scope of (^university connection 
and though it forms the crown of the college course it is impossibie to associate the Uni- 
versity therewith. Again the University can take no active interest in the civil engineer- 
ing courses for the training of sub-overseers and overseers or of their practical training 
courses. 

These practical training courses are in India very importi«it parts of the college 
courses and have to be arranged with contractors, railways, public works, district 
boards, etc., it is quite impossible for them to fall within the purview of the Univer.sity. 

In England, such practical training is provided by apprenticing lads to engineering 
firms after they have obtained their engineering degrees from the University which have 
no concern with such apprenticeship. In India things have not yet developed to this 
stage, the college has to arrange for the practical tnxining of its degree and diploma 
holders and we give a DijUoma of Civil Engineer of still higher professional value than 
the B.E. on the satisfactory completion of the practical training 

39. Many engineering colleges in Germany that have no connection with univer- 
sities grant engineering degrees of bachelor and up to doctor. A similar practice is 
found in America. A sitnilar power may be entrusted to those controlling engineering 
education in Bengal. Such an arrangement was doubtless found in'cessai’y to provide 
for^the proper development of engineering education in the closest touen with employers 
to enable those responsible to devote themselves whole heartedly to it without other 
unconnected distraction. 

40. An examination of Table (B), which shows the comparative compositions of 
College administrative bodies, the Joint Technical Examination Jioard, and the Faculty 
of Engineering will quickly demonstrate that so far as composition is concerned the 
Board of Visitors with its forty members is far more representative of the varied interests 
of the college than either (he Joint Technical Examination Board or the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. The Board of Visitors is a strong body and with slight additions and modifi- 
cations it is quite strong enough and repre.sentative enough to be entrusted with the full 
control of the courses of instruction and of the examinations and may well be given the 
power of granting degrees and diplomas. It needs representatives of mechanical engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, sanitary engineering, architecture and its functions to 
bo carefully detailed. 

41. This enlarged Boar J of V isitors, or toJmtever future name may be given to such a 
hod should absorb the functions of the Faculty of Engineering and the Board of Studies 
in Engineering, also of the Joint Technical Examination Board, and it should be entrusted 
with the. control of engineering and diploma courses throughout Bengal. This may 
easily be arranged as the only institutions offering such courses are Government institu- 
tions, Sibpur and Dacca. I'he whole of the funds are provided by Government, and unlike 
arts, science, law and medical colleges, there are no other vested interests to consider. 

42. Government could take the first step towards such a scheme by merely appointing 
a joint board of visitors for .Sibpur and Dacca so far as the diploma courses are concerned, 
and absorbing in this the functions of the Joint Technical Examination Board. 

This Board of Visitors would include advisory boards for civil engineering, 
mechanical and electrical engineering and mining, who would advise Government 
concerning the development of education in these branches throughout Bengal. From 
these advisory boards a board of studies and examinations would be framed. This will 
provide a means for the proper co-ordination of syllabuses, teaching arrangements and 
examinations, which is now lacking and will enable practising engineers and employers 
to be very closely associated with this important work. 

43. These diploma courses may be developed to any extent and ultimately degrees 
may be granted, whenever the demand for more highly qualified men would justify the 
extra cost that ^^ould be involved and the Board of Visitors (or whatever it may be called) 
could be Entrusted with the award of such degrees and could take over, either then or 
perferably from the very start, these powers now invested in the Calcutta University, 
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44 The members of the governing bodies of the 8ibpur College and the Dacca School 
of Engineering should be members of this Board of Visitors so that they should bO 
thoroughly in touch with the development of technical education 

46 Just as medii^l education is under the Medical Department for Government 
administration, agricultural education under the Depaitincnt of Agncultuio and \eteri- 
nary education under Aeterinary authorities so should technical and industrial edu- 
cation be under the Department of Industries 

It IS difficult to exaggerate the importance of giving effect to this change which has 
become ever so much more evident since the war Crowds and ciowds of technically 
trained workers are needed by the military authorities and by the mdustries The Indian 
Mumtions Board appeal to the industries to spare their men and to take on others for train- 
ing They have not asked the Education Department to assist and the industrial tiain- 
ing institutions are left in the cold If they had now heen under the De'partment of 
Industries, that Department would have developel their training facilities to the utmost 
and ihey would have heen of far greater use to the country 

46 The miJitarv authorities need— 

Structural engineers, surveyors, electricians, overseeis, sub -overseers, draftsman, 
motor car mechanics, steam launch drivers, motor launch drivers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, copper smiths, fitters, machinists, moulders, tin smiths, 
turners, clectrual wiremen, engine diivers, ct( , etc. The tiaimng of many 
is being im])roviscd, and the experience gamed in such training and tin* 
facilities and means of instruction will all bo lost, unless technical and industrial 
education is at once taken over by the Dep.irtmcnt of Industries and that 
J)e|>ai 'mont is asso( lated with the tiaining 

47 The Indian Mumtions Board has taken over the following mdustries: - 

A? my clothing 
Ordnance factories. 

Tanning 

Bolt and nut making 
It IS going to start — 

Ship building 
Acetone manufacture 

In the more impoitaiit of thc'^e, theie aio great facilities for the pi actual training 
of apprentices and if the Munitions Boaid now had the lesponsibility for technical 
education there is little doubt tlnit it ^^cmId pusli schemes of training as it must tram 
workers for itself and foi , the Aimy Dcjiartmcnt who appeal to it for assistance in the 
same chrection 

48 If only Government would determine on the retention of the College at Sibpur 
at once, we could proceed with development there, and increase our barrack and class- 
room accommodation and help to meet the situation A grand and unique opportunity 
is passing by us 

49 The case for handing over the technical and industrial schools to the Department 
of Industries is exceedingly strong, and if there is any intention whatever of doing so, it 
should be done without delay We should not wait till the wai is o\ci oi ive shall los^ 
the present magnificent opportunities and the cxpciicnco wo might gam It would bo 
absurd to leave the college and the ‘schools temporarily with the Department of Educa- 
tion , let them now be expanded on the lines they should follow in the future and under 
the fostermg care of the Department of Industries 

Also it 18 very evident that all matters concerned with technological and industrial 
education should be entrusted to one siilgie body entirely mdependent of the University. 
The training of engmeers and the traming of mechanics are so inextiicably mter mingled — 
the same facilities are needed for both — that we do not want to complicate administra- 
tion by affiliating any college or school to an outside umversity The University cannot 
take any active professional interest in the traming of the suiicrvisor class nor of the very 
large number of mechanics enumerated in paragraph 44 above, whose J:^raining is largely 
a workshop matter. Employers are the connecting itnJfc, not the Umversity ^ Rather let 
employers who are vitally interested in the thorough training of their engineers, assist* 
ants and meohanios be entrusted with this education than the University, 
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60. Bengal is not rich enough, or rather I should say Government is not rich enough, 
to multiply the institutions for t'raining men of the various grades. Th(\y must bo trained 
in a very limited number of colleges and schools. Do not therefore disdpate the energies 
of the administrators of those institutions by multiplying the outs^^lo educational bodies 
they have to deal with. Lot icclmical and industrial education b6 self-contained. 

61. Technical and industrial education is so vast and special a subject that it almost 
needs a separate commission of its own. It is sincerely to be trusted that employers of 
labour and manufactures wi’l be consulted in regard to the future organisation and ad- 
ministration of technical and industrial education. Tliey shOuld have the deciding 
voice and if things are arranged to their satisfaction they will be the more ready to co- 
operat6 and to helj) with money. We cannot afford to ignore their opinions and wishes. 

62 I (Mr. B. Heaton, the principal) have previously given evidence regarding various 
aspects of the work of this college and the deveIo 2 )ment of technical and industrial 
education to the Royal Public Services Commission, the Indian Industrial Commission 
and the Public Works Re-organisation Commission. I trust that their recommendations 
may bo given due consideration in determining the future of this college. The 
latter two commissions contained a number of engineering and industrial exports 
and examined a large number of expert engineering and business witnesses. The advice 
especially of the Indian Industrial (bmmission in regard to the association of engineering 
colleges with universities, especially with other faculties should have very great weight, 
as also the future administration by Government, whether through the Department of 
Public Instruction or the Department of Industries. 

63. The report of a committee of the Governing Body of the Civil Enginocring 
College regarding the training of mechanical engineers in Bengal is under the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bengal. 

A further report by the same Committee regar<ling the development of the Mining 
Department at Sibpur will shortly be put before the Governing Body. 

A roi:)ort upon the condition of sub-overseer and cverseer training classes in Bengal, 
1915, also, gives a lot of useful information. 

61. With reference the future of the Dacca kScIiooI of Engineering, it is not likely 
that Government can staff and equii) this school on the same scale as Sibpur. The only 
diploma course common to Sibpur that Dacca teaches is the upper subordinate diploma 
course. Dacca has no mechanical and electrical or mining classes, but even in this 
civil engineering course, neither the staff nor the equipment of Dacca is on the same 
scale as Sibpur. Dacca i^ further from the civil engineering activities of large cities, 
railways, ports and Government engineering administration. 

Dacca is in the centre of Avhat is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Wo may 
take advantage of this and direct the energies of the Dacca school into a line more con- 
nected with rural engineering rather than urbexn. 

Agriculture is the largest industry of India ; an agricultural callcge is needed. Zemin- 
dars need surveyors and so does Government for settlement and other purposes. Research 
is required into the engineering side of agriculture. Why not combine the Dacca “ School 
of Engineering ” with the “ Mainamati School of Land Surveying (there is a proj[K).sal to 
remove the former from its present building in the compound of the Dacca College, while 
the latter is in temporary kachcha buildings that must soon bo replaced by something 
more permanent). These two, with an agricultural school or college, will afford a very 
useful combination and could offer the following courses : — 

(а) High grade laud surveyors. 

(б) I-ower grade surveyors. 

(c) Draftsman. 

{d) Sub-overseers. 

(e) Upper subordinates. Tlieso two latter with special reference to niofussil district 
board requirements, sanitation, drainage, with side lines-agriculture, irri* 
ption. 

(/) Agricultural courses as may be specified by agriculturalists. 

B. Heaton. 

T. H. Richardson. 
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E H Robeeton. 

C. A Kikg 
B C Gupta 
R N Sen 
S N Maitra 

Notf — The evidence above was drafted by <he Princljjal consKlered at a meeting of the Collcg« Council and 
generally agreed to Mr R N^cn has wiittcn the following additional memorandum — 

I generally concni with the viev^s expressed in the ehidenee^ hut I look upon the necessilif 
of severing all ccxtinection uith the University as extremely unfortunate 1 fervently hope 
for tho day when the vaiious bianehcs of knowledge and intellectual nuisuit ‘^hall find 
full and fico bcopo foi their healthy growth and natuial dcv( lopini nt within tho CVilcutla 
Univcrbity as in some of tho model n universities in the United Kingdom Tho ideal of 
oiganisation is not separation or isolation (which not unoften leads to weakness oi abnor 
mal growth detrimental to tho body coijiorate), but haimoiiious coordination and co- 
operation between tho independent units of the organised aggregate, between the eliffereiit 
members and limbs of the boely cojporale Tluie is pe'rhajxs no paitieulai leason why 
the University of Calcutta should fail to einbi ace anel foster the vaiioiis educational 
interests of the country — gene ral as w ell as tee hnical oi industiial It is a great pity indeed, 
if tho university connection witli tho Sibpur Enginenimg College has not so fai been 
benchcial up to tho expectation and lathei disadvantageous in many ways, but complete? 
sepal ation should only bo resoited to if the necessary changes and tho desiied improve- 
ments be impossible or impracticable within the University, just as amputation may bo 
considcTod necessary foi saving the life of the ]>afient only when all other reliable means 
fail Theio is no reason why the Sibpur Civil Engineering College', properly developed 
and expanded m the fulness of time should not toirn the cenlie of all ter hnical and 
industrial education wuthin a gioat university w ith the higli ideal of the idvaneemont 
of knowle<lge in all pliases and sjilicies of life I bi li(‘Vo m haimony not only as tho 
soul of music, but ns tho soul of poifectioii in everything 
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Cowley, Tne Hon’ble Mr. F A A — CxiOUCH, H A 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr F A. A. 

A candidate dcsii o^s of pursuing a sj)ecial course of study in the higher branches of 
ongineermg with a view to adopting engineering as a piofcssion should have a good 
sound geneial sehool education This may bcTtestod by either a special examination or by 
requiiing the candidate to pass some recognised standard of examination, such as the 
intermediate examination in science of the Calcutta University It is essential that he 
should have a good pracdcal knowledge of English and English composition and bo 
able to show general prohcioncy in the lower branches of pure and applied mathe 
matics and applied science 

In addition, ho should have a fan knowledge of machine, geometrical, perspective 
and free hand di awing and his knowledge of these subjects should be tested by a 
special examination 

He should then be admitted to a special college of engineering where he can undergo 
a special training in the higher branches of study, both theoietieal and jiractical, for the 
ongmeeiittg profession 

His prog! ess during this training should be touted by periodical examinations at which 
ho should attain a minimum standard of efficiency At an early stage, say at the end of 
the first year of his special training, if the candidate does not show an aptitude for the 
engineeimg profession he should bo required to leave the Engmeeiing College or for ajiecial 
reasons bo requiicd to go through the first yeai course over again 

He should be finally tested at the end of his college course provided he has made use 
of his opportunities for leaining, b^^ho univeisity examination for the degree of bachelor 
of engineering Hxving obtained his degree of bachelor of engineeimg he should finally 
be required to go through a piactical coui‘so of cngmceimg to fit him to carry on his 
profession 

The brief summary wiueh has been given of the educational requiiemonts of a candi- 
date who desires to practise engineering as a profession is what my experience teaches 
mo to be recpiired in Bengal, at the piesent time, the couise of instruction imiiarted to 
cindidates generally follows the couise which I hi.vo stated above, but my experience 
shows : — 

(а) That graduates in engmeeiing in the present day have not much aptitude 1 1 apply 

to practice the knowledge which they have studied in thcoiy 

(б) That, to a large extent, they aie unable to expiess themselves jiioperly in English 

I attribute this laigely to the candidates’ — mostly Bengalis — j)owcr to assimilate 
text book knowledge without icference to piactical application and to their dehcieut 
grounding in modern English piose 

The above are my general views on the subject of education for the engineeimg 
profession in India 


Ckouch, H. a. 

It IS, I coiifeiclor, highly desirable that provision should bo made foi tho systciuatic 
training of aichitocts in India A htait has alicady bocn made in this direction in 
Bombay. A class was formed some fiftcon yoais ago in connection with the 8chool of Art 
in tho hrst instance, and mainly foi tiaming aichitcctural diaughtsincn This class was 
hold in the mornings before ofheo houis and instruction was given by architects iii 
Govornmont service and others practising m Bombay The class developed and formed 
tho nucleus of a school which at the outbieak of tho war had boon phmed in charge of 
a professor of aichitocturo specially recruited from England for tho puipo^o A few men 
who have passed through this school have subsequently proceeded to England and 
qualified as associate^ of tho Royal Institute of British Architects. 

No similar oppoitunitios for the study of aichitocturo exist in Calcutta A few lectures 
on the principles of architectural design wore given prior to tho war to the third^nd fourth 
year students at Sibpur Engineering College by one of then professors who is not an 
arohiteot, but this subject is not included. 1 understand, in their examinations. At the 
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School of Art a class is held in architectural drawing. The time table of the school, how- 
ever, prevents the attendance of the few qualified architects practising in Calcutta. 

It appears to me to be most desirable that a school of architecture should bo esta- 
blished here. With th^ present rapid growth of this city, and, q^nsidering the amount of 
decentralization suggested by the report of the Public Works Department Reorganisa- 
tion Committee recently published, there should bo plenty of scope for men who i)ass through 
such a school and subsequently fit themselves for the i)ractico of architecture. 

1 would suggest a three-year course being established at Sibpiir College for specia- 
lising in architecture, the entrance standard for which should not bo less. than the 
intermediate science or intermediate arts pass. I suggest Sibpur in preference to the 
School of Art to avoid duplication of staff. Some of the subjects taken by the students 
in the School of Architecture, e.g.y materials, building construction, stresses and strains, 
reinforced concrete, etc., Avould be somewhat similar to those taken by the engineer 
students. On the completion of this three-year course, a further two years in the office 
of a trained architect would bo necessary for practical experience before a man could be 
considered tlioroughly qualified to practise architecture. 

The architectural side of Sifiimr should bo placed under a professor of architecture 
who in the first case would probably have to bo recruited from (freat Britain. He should 
have had jirevioiis experience in teaching, should lecture on the liistory of arch itecj turn, 
mouldings, features and ornaments of the various periods, on the principles of design, on 
sanitary scionce and on town [banning. 

On the assumption tliat the staff of the Engineering Colleg<5 would be able to instruct 
the architectural and cngiiu'.cring students in subjoeds common to them both, I think 
a proh'-ssor of architecture with the aid of one assistant mastcu’ would prove sulficient 
staff for ilie arohit(Ktural side of the college, provided admissions are limited to 
twenty students each year. On the otheu' hand, if the staff of tlie colh'ge were not 
available for the architectural students it would l)o found necessary to appoint two assistant 
masters. It would, I think, bo an advantage for the engineer students to attend the course 
on town planning on the arcliitcctural side of tlie college. 

A great deal must depend on getting th<5 right type of man in the first instance as 
professor of architectiu’c. Such a man could, I think, be recruited on a ten-year agreement, 
the first three years of which could bo on probation, provided sufficient terms and a bonus 
at the expiration of the [)eriod were held out as an indueemont. I suggest that he should be 
allowed free quarters and have the rights of jirivate prixctice. Ho should receive a*fealary 
of not less than Rs. 800 per mensem in the first year, rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 
until the end of his agreement and be allowed to contribute to a provident fund on a scale 
not lower than the Railway Provident Fund, viz,, a compulsory contribution of ^jth of his 
salary, a bonus of 100 per cent, on his contribution and 4 per cent, compound interest. The 
above arc the minimum terms a good man at all conversant with the conditions of life in 
Calcutta is likely to accept. It may prove necessary to improve the terms to induce the 
right typo of man to join Government service for only ton years. 

The assistant master would also, in all probability, have to bo recruited from England 
in the first instance. I sugg(;st that he should receive a salary of Rs. 400 with annual 
increments of Rs. 40 and the privilege of contributing to a provident fund similar to the 
one I have described. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 


I have read the note by the staflE of the Civil Engineering College and I agree with 
it generally, except that I would not approve of a technical college giving a D.E. 
degree. A university degree should mean a good general, as well as technical, educa 
tion alongside of students in other subjects. 

It is not a question of which system is best, but one system ought not to pretend it 
gives the^same as the other. 

Membership of the Bengal Engineering Collqge as in the case of the College of Surgeons 
at Home would indicate what the training was* 
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Tipple, E F 

The witness has had neaily twenty ^no years’ expenenco of educational work as 
I’rofessor of Ma-thematics at Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Hooikee, United 
Provinces, at which institution ho has on two occasions officiated as principal, he has 
also had some experience of school work as a member of the Central Board of Examiners 
lor the School Leaving Certificate in the United Provinces and has acted for some 
years as a mathematical examiner for the degree examinations of the Allahabad 
University Consequently the evidence submitted lierewith is drawn solely from 
educational experience gamed in tliese provinces (United Provinces) and the witness 
does not pretend to any special knowledge of educational conditions in Bengal 

Moreover, the Thomason College although for some years nominally affiliated to the 
\lUhabad University, has never formed an integral part of that University, its true posi- 
tion having always much more closely resembled that of an isolated school of engineer- 
ing such as existed m England at Coopeis TIill from 1871 to PJOo, cand consequently the 
witness possesses no intimate knowledge of tlie inside woiking of Indian univ ersitie*^ 

This statement has, therefore, been prepared with the object of di awing attention 
to certain anomalies wlucli exist in the administration of Indian educational affairs and 
winch hamper the healthy development of educational activities in this country 

Briefly stated tliesc anomalies are — 

(а) Educational experience gained in India by the educational officers of Government 

IS largely a wasted asset 

(б) A lack of continuity exists m the main outlines of the educational policy of 

Government 

(c) The disciplinary value of Indian education, under existing conditions, is 
evtiemely small 

(a) W((sfe(l a^sef 

Direct evidence for this has been collected nnd summaiise l at dilleient times in 
connection with educational developments at Thomason College, and is contained m 
the appended minutes — 

Appendix I — Minute on the Thomason Civil Engineonng College Rooikeo, 1007 

Appendix IT — Min-ute on TechnicaJ Education la tie United PiOvineC',. IJ)09 

Appendix III — Minute on Indian Education wiMi sjiocial reference to the eoigan- 
1 ratlin of the Indiin Education Department, 1913, and 

Appendix IV — Four Minutes submitted to the Public Works Department Reorgan- 
isation Committee 

Tlie majority of this evidence applies primarily to tlie Thomason College, but as indi- 
cated in the Minute on Indian Education there appeal to be reasonable grounds for con- 
sidering that tills anomaly which has exerted such cons])ieuous influence at Tbomason 
College and at Coopers Hill, is to some extent a general feature of Indian educational 

senates of Indian universities and the lack of safeguards to ensure 
the presence of adequate teaching experience on the faculties appear to be traceable to 
this cause, while the unsatisfactory position of Directors of Public Tiistruetion in the 
local secretariats is an indication of the value attached to educational experience at tlie 
head quarters of local Governments 

This attitude is reflected at many educational institutions, whether schools or colleges, 
where it is customary for the head of the mstitutiofl to withdraw from actual teaching 
oi tutorial work and confine himself, almost entirely, to administrative duties , which, 
tliereby, acquire an exaggerated importance quite out of proportion to their true signi- 
ficance , while, at the same time, the administration itself tends to lose toucli with educa- 
tional reahties. 

In the interests of educational work it is of the highest importance that this attitude 
should be radically alteied An attempt was made to purge the senates of Indian univer- 
sities during Lord Cur/on’s regime, it is^ however, doubtful whether this process has 
been continued far enough. 


admmist|*ation 

Thus, the unwieldy 
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{h) Lack of continuity. 

Evidence under this heading, so far as it relates to Thomason College, is forthcoming 
in 6he two appended minutes (Appendix IV, A and submittedi)y the witness and Dr. 
Phillips to the Public Works Department Reorganisation CommitTOe. Moreover, although 
this evidence applies primarily to a single institution of somewhat restricted educational 
scope, it must be borne in mind that for ton years this institution was affiliated to Alla- 
habad University ; was, during that time, supposed to be “ developing into an industrial 
and technical institute which will control and stimulate teachinif of all kinds in the United 
Provinces,” was expending large grants on such so-called development ; and its 
affairs were receiving a considerable amount of first-hand attention from both the 
Government of the United Provinces and tlie Government of India. 

Under such circumstances tlie record in the two minutes suggests that much difficulty 
was experienced by Government in attempting to follo\<^ a continuous and consistent lino 
of educational policy extending over a considerable period of years. 

This is more clearly indicated, so far as the local Government is concerned, in the 
case of the technical classes at "Ihomason College and in the matter of the affiliation of 
the institute to the University. In connection with this latter point it may be noted 
that affiliation took ])laco about 1805, disaffiliation in 1905, Government accepted jja 
resolution in the Provincial Legislative Council in favour of re-affiliation in 1916, while 
the recently appointed principal exxjrcsscd himself as opposed to such affiliation in 1917 
when giving evidence before the Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee. 

Similar want of continuity has been exhibited in connection Avith the development of 
industrial schools in the United Provinces ; and considerable explanation in official 
resolutions has been necessary in connection witli educational readjustments at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India since the appointment of a Director General, his 
abolition, and tlie siibseqiieiit creation of an Educational Commissioner, before the full 
coherence of these changes could be made manifest {vide «also Minute on Indian 
Education, Append«x Ilf). 


Vi^oipUnary value. 

It is not necessary to put forward much special evidence on this point, since the fact 
is more or loss generally admitted. Reference may be made, however, to the frequency 
of strikes among students at Indian scliools ancl colleges; the excessive sympathy ex- 
hibited towards the failed candidate, and the tendency to regard liim as tlie victim of 
anything other tlian liis own intrinsic incapacity ; tlie numerous applications for leave 
from study submitted on every conceivable opportunity and for any conceivable reason ; 
habits of unpunctuality and general carelessness with regard to regulations. 

These matters reflect primarily upon the home and school life of the pupils, but they 
cannot be disregarded in any study of Indian university life. Unless a sound founda- 
tion in discipline and a sense of responsibility be laid in habits fostered at home and in 
school it will be almost impossible for the colleges to raise any profitable educational 
superstructure whatsoever. 

Experience at Thomason College, however, indicates that the authorities have not 
always been free from liability in this matter ; tlius some few years back it was discovered 
that candidates for entrance had in certain cases falsified their ages and had theri?by gained 
admission under false })rctences. Special steps were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
this irregularity, but a year or tAvo later the authorities themselves admitted certain 
candidates who were over-age, which action at once created a sense of grievance among 
the regular candidates who were obliged to compete with those irregularly admitted. 

Furthermore, any lack of continuity in policy is bound to create hardships which 
will naturally demand special treatment, and the multiplication of such cases is not con- 
ducive to good discipline. 

In conclusion, the witness in presenting the evidence from Thomason College, is in 
no way attempting to urge that the conditions existing at that institution should be 
regarded as typical of educational institutions in India. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise the fact that the conditions at Rooikee aye in many ways exceptional and special. 
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Apart from this, however, it must be admitted that Thomason College is an educa- 
tional institution which has received a large amount of direct official attention, but which 
has not fulfilled its educational purpose as outlined by the Colvin Committee in 1891 and 
subsequently by the Government of India m 1003 , that its counterpart m England at 
Coopers Hill, under the management of the India Office, similarly failed to dovelope 
into a successful school of general engineering , that the failure m England was of no 
great consequence since other and better organisc-d schools existed , that the failure 
m India is of greater importance since it hampeis the general development of technical 
education m the country i 

It may, therefore, reasonably be maintained that the existing system of adminis- 
tration ot Indian educational affairs is not really stimulative and consequently needs 
fundamental readjustment. 

APPENDIX I 

Minute on the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, United Provinces, 

1907. 

The origin of this College was a training school foi artisxns started at Roorkee in 1845 Brief r6sum6 
at the time of the construction of the Ganges Canal. The iiici easing activity of the of oollogo 
Public Works department about that time quickly led to the orgxnisation of a college history 
intended to tiain civil engineers foi this branch of the public service The college was {vide 
thus the foreruuTKT of Coopers Hill, but its educational work has always been more Appendix 
oxtensive in character than that of the sister institution founded later m England As 
oaily as 1848, its woik was divided into thiee pait«i eoriesporuling with the picsent 
engineer, upper subordinate and lower subordinate classes , the object being to train 
men for all grades of the Public Woiks Department and not meiely for the superior estab- 
lishment, At its inception, the College was placed under the management of a Royal 
Engineer as was natui<d at a time when these officers formed the only trained body of 
engineeis in the country With the increasing demands of the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment for men with an engineering training and with the growing desire of the Govern- 
ment to assist industrial developments, the scope of the college work has at difforent 
times boon enlarged until at present it claims to be “ developing into an industrial and 
technical institute which will control and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United 
Provinces ” Thus there arc now industiial classes, nicchamcal apprentice classes, 
and technical classes, in addition to the three mentioned above, from which it 
follows that the educational work attempted is of a much more complex character, 
and covers a much wider range than was the case at Coopers Hill, and for thorough 
efficiency the organisation and control of such an institution must re^t upon a sound 
educational basis 


Expenditure 


The following figures for the expenditure in the sessions 1902-03 and 1903-04, 

Annual cost 

bo veiified from the statements at the end of the college 

calondaisfor 1904 and 1905 

, the taken from 

most recent issues up to date . — 



st'>tements 

1902 .1 

1903 4. 

in college 
calendar. 



Rs 

Rs 


Total expenditure 

2,32,862 

2,69,719 


Total receipts 

1,02,752 

1,13,133 


Cost to Government 

. 1,30,110 

1,46,636 

-- 

Teaching staff salaries 

79,661 

83,109 


Office establishment 

9,006 

8,080 


Cost of college printing work . 

. 6,495 

4,999 


Total press receipts 

35,267 

^ 44,460 


Total cost of Press 

33,616 

40,114 


profits of Press 

, 1,651 

4,646 



\ 
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With regard to these figures, it may be noticed that, — 

(a) The PrincipaPs salary is included under teaching staff, although his duties are 
those of a registrar or superintendent of an office. Under the present system 
the Principal takes no part in the real educational wcrk of the College, all 
his time being devoted to correspondence and routine office work. If this 
item of expenditure be transferred to office establishment to which at present 
it rightly belongs, the figures become — 



l'&02-3. 

1903-4. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Teaching staff 

Office establishment ...... 

66,342 

22,326 

68,009 

23,180 

giving a proportion of about 3 to 1 upon which 

comment is 

scarcely neces- 


sary. 

(6) From the above figures it is also seen that the amount of work performed for the 
College by the Press fell from J to ^ of the yearly output during the two 
sessions considered. This decline has continued, and at present all the 
College printing work is sent to the Government Printing Dep6t at AllaJjabad, 
so that the College press executes work almost exclusively for the Govern- 
ment Survey Department, and must consequently be regarded as almost 
entirely a commercial section, its object being mainly profit-making, and its 
educational work, if any, being merely the training of press artisans or 
apprentices. 

The inclusion of a commercial profit-making section at any educational institution 
is very strongly to be deprecated, since immediate commercial and educa- 
tional interests are incompatible. An institution devoted to technical 
education, or even to technical tra.ining,* cannot be run at a profit, and in 
the matter of developments and extensions wherever an attempt is made 
to serve the double purpose, there will always bo a tendency to favour the 
so-called paying section in preferenco to the non-paying one. The higher 
part of the educational work is thus placed at once at a considerable dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover, for true commercial success, customary business hours, and the 
discipline necessary between servant and master, must bo rigidly enforced. 
This latter is fundamentally different from that which should exist between a 
pupil and teacher, while the mental attitude of the student towards his daily 
task should be equally distinr fc from that of the workman towards his daily 
labour. Consequently any serious attempt to combine two such dissimilar 
sections at one and the same institution must result in loss of efficiency 
in each. 

At Thomason College, where the commercial section occupies nearly J of the 
College main building, some compromise in the matter of working hours and 
discipline cannot be avoided ; while, furthermore, the presence of this section 
has necessitated the building of a workshop block, a central power station 
and new class-rooms at a considerable distance from the main building, thus 
preventing that systematic arrangement of plant and accommodation which 
forms such a special feature of up-to-date technical institutes in England, 
and without which proper supervision and consequent educational efficiency 
cannot be assured. 


• By technical training is meant the instruction which would be given in so- called trades classes, i e., for 

f lumbers, fitters, weavers, bricklayers, etc For such technical courses, the only previous education necessary 
s that given in a palmary school, reading, writing and arithemetlc. 

Technical education, on the other hand, is provided at such technical institutes as at Charlottenburg, or tl © 
City and Guilds of London Colleges, cte For such courses the students at entrance roust have had a good 
secondary education on scientific lines, and on passing out they are qualified for the careers offered in connection 
with dvil, mechanical or electrical engineering^ or industrial ^enalstry. 

/ 
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Organisation 

The students t ikmg the different courses at this College may bo separated under two ^‘^mall 
headings — civil and niilitaiy, the numbers in each case, as taken from the College rolls 


for 1005-00 and 1000-07^ being as follows — 
Courses 


Engineer classes (3 years) 

Uppei siiboidinate classes (2 yeais) 
Lower subordinate tilasses (2 ^oars) 
Draftsman and computer (3 >cais) 
Mechanical apprentice (3 years) 
Industrial sections (4 years) 
Toehnieal elas-^es (3 years) 

Military survey (9 months) 

Totals 

Percentage of military students 


Civil 


Military 


1905-G 

1906 7 

1905 6 

1900-7, 

68 

68 

nil 

ml 

5() 

59 

21 

20 

12") 

122 

ml 

ml 

11 

13 

ml 

ml 

42 

51 

ml 

ml 

Gl 

79 

ml 

ml 


33 


ml 

ml 

ml 

.30 

28 

363 

425 

51 

4S 


of military 
students on 
College 
rolls. 


12 % 


10 % 


The military survey classes really form no integral part of the Civil Engineering 
College since they have their own military mstructois and their nine months’ course 
includes only very elementary mathematics and the rudiments of survey It should, 
therefore, bo possible to make provision for them at any sapper instruction dcp6t, where 
classes are held for pioneers and others Excluding these classes, the percentage of 
military students is reduced by half, falling to loss than 5 per cent and consisting only of 
a small number of non-commissioned officers forming ]iait of the U])pei 8uboidmato 
classes The -ic undergo a two yeais’ training in civil cngmeeimg in company with civilian 
students, and since no instiuction is furnished or rcquiied in military engineering, they 
may for all piactical puipo^jes, bo regarded as civilians 

The teaching stiff as taken fiom the college calendai for 1905, excluding woikshop 
foremen, numbers twenty- so von, of whom eleven aie mtiitary members, being equivalent 
to 40 per cent Three of the^e military membeis aie employed sok^ly with the militaiy 
sill vey classes and, excluding them, the propoition of militirv members outlie staff 

of this (hvil Engineeiiug College stands at 8 out of 24 or 33 per cent Furthermoie 

the peicentagc of militaiy membeis ajipointed to the College Council is even higher than 
this, being 50 per cent , and this figure i^ unalteied by the exclusion of the militxry 
siuvey insti actors who are unrepresented on the council 

The original scheme of oiganisation provided foi thiec separate staffs — 

{a) The engineer class staff directly responsible to the Pimcipal and employed in 
training civil engineers for the supeiior branch of the Public Works liepart- 
ment provincial service 

(h) The upper suboidinate staff under a lead mastci who is directly responsible 

to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational woik of the upper 

subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as oveiseer 
or sub-engincci in the Military Works Service or Public Works Department 
(c) The lower subordinate staff under a native head master, who is directly res- 
])onsiblc to the Piincipal for the arrangement of the educational work of the 
lower subordinate classes m which students are trained for positions as sub- 
overseer in the Public Works Department 

Shortly after the reorganisation in 1897, the civilian professors then appointed were 
naturally required to exorcise supei vision over their own particular branches of the educa- 
tional work throughout all the classes in the College, and to this end Staff Circular No 
13 was issued in 1899 and confirmed in 1902 by No 31 as follows — 

“ From November 1st, 1902, the work of the College will bo divided into four sections. 
The complete control and arrangement of the tuition in the various sections of study, as 
detailed below, will devolve pn the professor in charge of each section who will bo directly 
responsible to the Principal This responsibility will extend to every class in tliQ^ College 
The professors will bo assisted by the instructors detailed below ” 
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With regard to those figures, it may be noticed that, — 

(a) The Principars salary is included under teaching staff, although his duties are 
those of a registrar or superintendent of an office. Under the present system 
the Principal takes no part in the real educational wcrk of the College, all 
his time being devoted to corrcsi)ondenco and routine office work. If this 
item of expenditure be transferred to office establishment to which at present 
it rightly belongs, the figures become — 



1902-3. 

1903-4. 


Bs, 

Bs. 

Teaching staff • . • . 

66,342 

68,009 

Office establishment 

22,325 

23,180 

giving a proportion of about 3 to 

1 upon which comment is 

scarcely noces- 


sary. 

(6) From the above figures it is also seen that the amount of work performed for the 
College by the Press fell from ^ to ^ of the yearly output during the two 
sessions considered. This decline has continued, and at present all the 
College printing work is sent to the Government Printing Depdt at AllaJ^abad, 
so tliat the College press executes work almost exclusively for the Govern- 
ment Survey Department, and must consequently be regarded as almost 
entirely a commercial section, its object being mainly profit-making, and its 
educational work, if any, being merely the training of press artisans or 
apprentices. 

The inclusion of a commercial profit-making section at any educational institution 
is very strongly to bo deprecated, since immediate commercial and educa- 
tional interests are incompatible. An institution devoted to technical 
education, or even to technical tra.ining,* cannot be run at a profit, and in 
tlio matter of developments and extensions wherever an attempt is made 
to servo the double purpose, there will always be a tendency to favour the 
so-called paying section in preference to the non-paying one. The higher 
part of the educational work is thus placed at once at a considerable dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover, for true commercial success, customary business hours, and the 
discipline necessary between servant and master, must be rigidly enforced. 
This latter is fundamentally different from that which should exist between a 
pupil and teacher, while the mental attitude of the student towards his daily 
task should be equally distinr fc from that of the workman towards his daily 
labour. Consequently any serious attempt to combine two such dissimilar 
sections at ono and the same institution must result in loss of efficiency 
in each. 

At Thomason College, where the commercial section occupies nearly J of the 
College main building, some compromise in the matter of working hours and 
discipline cannot be avoided ; while, furthermore, the presence of this section 
has necessitated the building of a workshop block, a central power station 
and new class-rooms at a considerable distance from the main building, thus 
preventing that systematic arrangement of plant and accommodation which 
forms such a special feature of up-to-date technical institutes in England, 
and without which proper supervision and consequent educational efficiency 
cannot be assured. 


♦ By technical training is meant the instruction which would be given in so-called trades classes, t for 
plumbers, fitters, weavers, bricklayers, etc. For such technical courses, the only previous education necessary 
is that given in a pi^mary school, reading, writing and arithemotlc. 

Technical education, on the other hand, is provided at such technical institutes as at Charlottenburg, or tl e 
City and Guilds of London Colleges, etc. For such courses the students at entrance must have had a good 
secondary education on scientific lines, and on passing out they are qualified for the c^^reers oitcred in connection 
with civil, mechanical or electrical engineering, or industrial ^emistry. 
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The stucleuts taking the different courses at this College may be separated under two Small 
headings — civil and militaiy, the numbeis in each case, as taken fiom the College rolls Percentage 
for 1905-06 and 1906-07^ being as follows — " 

Civil 


Com SOS 

Engineer classes (1 years) 

Upper subordinate classes (2 yoais) 
Lower subordinate classes (2 years) 
Drattsman and computer (3 years) 
Mechanical apprentice (3 years) 
Industrial sections (4 years) 
Technical c laS'^os ( ^ years) 

Military survey (9 months) 

Totals 

Percentage of military students 


Mihtaiy 


1905 6 

1906-7 

1905 6 

1906 7. 

. G8 

68 

nd 

nd 

5() 

59 

21 

20 

. 12") 
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nd 

ml 

11 
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nd 

ml 
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nd 

ml 

01 

79 

ml 
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ml 
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28 
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51 
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12 % 10 % 


The military survey classes really form no integral part of the Civil Engineering 
College since they have their own military instructors and their nine months’ course 
includes only very elementary mathematics and the rudiments of survey. It should, 
therefore, bo possible to make provision for them at any sapjier instruction dep6t, wheie 
classes are held for pioneers and others Excluding those classes, the percentage of 
mditarv students is reduced by half, failing to less than 5 per cent and consisting only of 
a small number of non-commissioned olUcers forming pait of the U})pci Suboidmate 
classes Thoncimdergoa two yeai s’ training in civil (ngmocimg in company with civilian 
students, cVid since no instruction is furnished oi requiiod in military engineering, they 
may for all piactical pin poses, bo regirdod as civilian'^ 

The teaching staff as taken f torn the ciilhge (alendai for 1905, excluding woikshop Dispro- 
foremen, numbers twenty seven, of whom eleven aic mtlitaiy mombeis, being erpiivalent portiouate 
to 40 per cent Three of tho^^e military mcmbois aie emjdoyed solely with tlie militaiy percentage 
8 U 1 vey classes and, excluding tlumi, the piopoition of militiry members on the staff of military 
of this Civil Enginc^oiing Collc'go stands at 8 out of 21 or 31 per cent Furthermoie 
the pei( outage of militaiy members appointed to the College Council is even higher than 
this, bung 50 poi cent , and this figure i^ unaltered by tlie exclusion of the ^Q^mciT 

Slavey instiuctois who are unrepresented on the council 

The ongm.il scheme of organisation provided for thiee separate staffs — Original 

(a) The engineer class staff directly lesponsible to the Piincipal and employed in organisation 
training civil cngineeis for the supeiioi branch of the Ihiblic Works jiepart- 
ment provincial seivico 

(h) The u])pcr suboidinate staff under a lead master who is directly responsible 
to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the uppei 
subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as oveiseer 
or sub-engineer m the Military Works Service or Public Works Department 
(c) The lower suboidinate staff under a native head mastei, who is directly res- * 
ponsible to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the 
lower subordinate classes m which students arc trained for positions as sub- 
overseer in the Public Works Department 

Shortly after the reorganisation in 1897, the civilian professors then appointed were Subsequent 
naturally required to exercise supei vision over their own particular branches of the cduca- alterations 
tional work throughout all the classes in the College, and to this end Staff Circular No following 
13 was issued in 1899 and confirmed in 1902 by No 31 as follows — Colvin 

“ From November Ist, 1902, the work of the College will be divided into four sections, ^ 

The complete control and arrangement of the tuition in the various sections of study, as ^ 
detailed below, will devolve pn the professor m charge of each section who^will bo directly 
responsible to the Principal This responsibility will extend to every class in thr^ College 
The professors will bo assisted by the jnstiuctois detailed below ” 
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Changes 
more 
nominal 
than real. 


Furthermore, in 1901, a college council was constituted to promote “ the free and 
unrestricted interchange of ideas between the Principal and the staff.” 

Excellent as all these provisions are, a serious difficulty exists in carrying them out 
by reason of the military spirit pervading the institution. 

This is shown in the case of the newly-formed technical clas^^os since the many difficult 
educational questions connected with the successful inauguration of these classes were 
not referred to any meeting of the College Council until now class-rooms had been pro- 
vided, actual courses of instruction commenced, and a fourth separate staff under the 
technical instructor created. It is thus evident that the change in organisation intro- 
duced by the above circulars is more nominal than real, aiiA that responsibility is now 
divided in an undefined manner between principal, professors and head masters. 

The military spirit also destroys any useful purpose intended to bo served by the 
College Council. Fifty per cent, of tire members are military officers, including 
subordinate officers, who are naturally diffident in regard to proposals pul forward by a 
senior military officer, since any independent criticism is apt to bo viewed as a broach of 
discipline. 

It has been claimed for this institution that it should “ control and stimulate teaching 
of all kinds in the United Provinces,” but it must be admitted that its organisation and 
the general co-ordination of the different scientific branches of its educational work are 
lamentably defective when compared with those of any technical institution of recognised 
standing in England. At the Thomason College no authoritative educational chock 
exists, cither in the form of a properly constituted college council, board of studies, or 
faculty of engineering. 


Educational efficiency. 


Comparison 

with 

Coopers 

Hill (vide 

Appendix 

B). 


Educational 

inefficiency 

(vide 

Appendix 

C). 


In the early days of technical education, efficient methods had to bo discovered and 
mistakes could not bo entirely avoided ; but now juuch valuable oxi)orioncc has boon 
gained, both in England and other countries. It was neglect to profit by this oxporioneo 
which led to the downfall of Coopers Hill, and genuine effort is necessary to prevent 
a repetition of the disaster in the case of the tUvil Engineering College at Roorkoo. 

Coopers Hill was under the management of a military principal, the professors being 
required simply to obey orders in connection with all matters concerning the general 
arrangement and control of the college work. The blue-books, published after the 
Coopers Hill enquiries of 1901 and 1904, contain many references to instances in wiiic.h 
vho efficiency of the educational course was adversely affected by this system of manage- 
ment. Thus it was shown that elemoutary and simple subjects, such as estimating 
and survey, received an altogether disproportionate amount of time ; the mutual arrange- 
ment of courses of lectures, in accordance with tlic special qualifications of diffonsiit 
members of the staff necessitated by the appointment of a new inembiT, was vetoed for 
no given reasons; matters connected with laboratory 0(pn'pment were not adequately 
discussed ; and finally it was emphatically stated that “ the success of the College in 
sending a number of good men to India was rather in spite of the system than anything 
else. It was affirmed that though the men at the top of the Coopers Hill lists wore as 
good as those at other institutions, yet there was a considerably longer tail of inferior 
men. Moreover, it was also stated that ** the absolute control of everything, even of 
the educational system of the Oollogo, was in the hands of the President. . .who’ had had 
no experience of educational matters. The result was that the College osciHated some- 
what violently from one rigime to another.” 

All these matters can be paralleled at Roorkee, and tlio inefficiency j^roduced is neces- 
sarily greater since the work attempted is more complex./ Three examples will suffice 
to support this statement : 

(1) Thomason College with some 400 students on its rolls possesses no properly designed 
or adequate scientific laboratories and only one small lecture theatre. Moreover, no 
provision whatsoever is made for any engineering laboratory course such as i.s deemed 
necessary at recognised technical colleges in England. 

(2) The original metal-testing plant procured in 1899 proved to be entirely unsuited 
to the requirements of the College and was condemned by expert opinion. It has been 
satisfactorily replaced, but its purchase involved q, waste of over £800, 
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(3) The question of living accommodation for the students is an extremely important 
one in a small Indian station hke Roorkee In the case of the engineer classes, the living 
accommodation available has not been increased within the last fifteen years or more, 
though the number of such students has almost doubled Tlie consequence is that they 
are now crowded four and five together in small bungalows originally designed for two, 
and any serious private study in their own quarters is almost an impossibility Further- 
more, all military members of the staff are accommodated on the college estate, but the 
lower subordinate staff and the industrial class students live in the bazar in the native 
city and constitute a gtave danger in cases of plague epidemic Recently the lower 
subordinate head master died of plague, and the bazar was placed out of bounds, though 
the efficacy of this measure was much diminished for the above stated reason 

These items clearly mdicate the necessity which exists for the formation of a body Necessity 
of lesponsible educational officers at the College, from whom a consensus of opmion could for a pro- 
be obtained regarding proposals for alterations and extensions affectmg the College, perly con- 
and It should be definitely laid down that no such proposals can be entertained by Gov- 
ernment until they liave been laid before this body for consideration. This matter is ^ ^ 
of vital importance, and the system suggested forms a leading feature of all modern ® ^ 
technical colleges of recognised standing in the educational world Now that the work 
of Thomason College involves so many different courses of instruction, efficiency and 
economy demand the complete abandonment of the old system of separate staffs for 
eacli class , and in its place the proper co-ordination of the educational work in different 
scientific branches by which means only can the unnecessary duplication of elementary 
courses be avoided, a satisfactory system of supervision introduced and thorough efficiency 
ensured 

Such a properly co-ordinated system can bo seen in working order at the City and 
Guilds of London Institutes’ Central Technical College, South Kensington, where the advocated 
w ork IS divided into the following section s — 

(1) Mathematics 

(2) Civil and mechanical engineering 

(3) Physics and electro-technology 

(4) Chemistry and chemical- technology 

The professor in charge of each section is an educational officer, and is solely responsible 
for the branch of the work committed to his care The instructional accommodation 
IS so arranged that the work of each section is self-contained in one portion of the college 
building, by which means effective control by one officer is rendered possible 

A board of studies, consisting of the senior officers of the sections, meets jieiiodically 
to arrange all important matters concerning the educational work as a whole All matters 
of great moment are referred through the Dean to the Committee of Managers who control 
the funds, and their decision in due course is communicated to the Board of Studies by 
tlie Dean The Board of Studies thus fulfils the functions of a faculty of enginooring 
at a modern university 

The Dean or Principal, who is the recognised head of the College, is an educational 
officer m charge of one of the sections above mentioned, and is Chairman of t lo Boanl 
of Studies, but being a staff colleague, is merely one amongst equals and has no autociatic ^ 
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APPENDIX I-A. 

[Extract from “ Pioneer," 8th February, 1907 ] 

Technical education. 

Roorkee Engineering College % 

It was officially put on record by the Government of the United Provinces in their 
peBolutioi^ on the educational rc^iort last yoar^ that the extension of the Thomason Civil 

y ?5 2 
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Engineering College, Roorkee, calls for an expenditure of three and a half lakhs. Since 
then a certain portion of this money has been forthcoming in connection with the in- 
auguration of the new technical classes at Roorkee, and more will probably follow in 
due course. A brief glance, therefore, at the growth of this institution and the general 
trend of its more recent developments may be not altogether without interest, since it 
is the leading engineering college in the country, and as such its educational efficiency 
is assuredly a matter of some moment. 

The College has developed from what was originally in 1845 merely a training school 
for artisans employed in the construction of the Ganges Canal. "'In 1848 its educational 
work was divided into three departments corresponding to the engineer, upper sub- 
ordinate and lower subordinate classes now in existence, and in this form it was largely 
extended in 1854 owing to proposals made by Mr. Thomason, who, in view of the large 
annual expenditure on public works, earnestly desired the establishment of an engi- 
neering school capable of supplying the needs of the Public Works Department. The 
demand in this country for men with a knowledge of engineering is a steadily increasing 
one, and in 1891 a committee on technical education was appointed, from which resulted 
a second great scheme for the reorganisation and extension of the Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee. The proposals then put forward began to materialise in 1896-97, 
some ten years ago. 

These two main schemes, the one in 1854, due to Mr. Thomason, and the other in 
1896, due to Sir Auckland Colvin’s committee, present one or two points of interest for 
the educationalist. In Mr. Thomason’s time technical education was a thing almost 
unknown ; it scarcely existed in the British Isles, where the earliest chairs of engineer- 
ing, those connected with the universities of Loudon, Dublin and Glasgow, had only 
been recently founded, and it was before the appointment of Professor Rankine to the 
last of these and the delivery of his inaugural address ujion “ The Harmony of Theory 
and Practice.” Consequently no ordinary portion of praise is due to the able Lieute- 
nant-Governor who foresaw the need for technical education so clearly, and urged its 
claims so strongly upon those responsible for the general administration of this country. 
His desire was to meet tlie need of India for industrial development by spreading teclini- 
cal education among her ]ieopl(‘S, and the acce]>tance of his proposals was an admission 
of the necessity for increasing the facilities for siu*h training in this country, and resulted 
in the establishnu nt of an e igiiieering college on the lines which at that time seemed 
most suitable. 

Evolution of technical teaching. 

In 1891, however, matters were very different ; many engineering schools were in 
existence at home, and the Government of India itself had been fostering Coopers Hill 
for twenty years, while the great success attendant upon Germany’s efforts to spread 
technical education was already well assured, and her educational methods justified. 
There was consequently ample material at hand to enable the committee to formulate 
a scheme for an engineering school organised upon modern lines, and it can easily be 
seen that their proposals were directed: towards this end. 

It is necessary here to consider for a moment the development of these schools at 
home, with regard to which it must be noticed that the training supplied in no way pre- 
tends to replace that acquired by actual engineering practice, upon which sole reliance 
was j)laced in the old days of apprenticeship. The engineering school training simply 
supplies something in addition to this latter by means of which the student will later 
be able to benefit more quickly and more fully from the experience which awaits him 
in the field of actual engineering practice. Thus he is trained in scientific habits of 
thought, his critical faculty is sharpened by the presentation of engineering problems 
for consideration and discussion, while his mental equii)ment for the solution of such 
])roblems is daily improved. It was upon the nature and value of this training that 
Professor Rankine dilated in his dissertation mentioned above, from which the following 
quotation is taken : '‘In theoretical science the question is — what are we to think ? — 
and when a doubtful point arises, for the solution of which either experimental data 
are wanting or ^lathematieal methods are not sufficiently advanced, it is the duty of 
philosoi)h5c minds not to dispute about the probability of conflicting suppositions, but 
to labour for the advancement of c x jierimental inquiry and of mathematics, and await 
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patiently the time when thcbc bhall be adequate to .solve the question. But in piacli- 
eal science the question is — what arc we to do ? — a question which involves the necessity 
for the immediate adoption of some rule of working In doubtful cases, wo cannot allow 
our machines and our works of improvement to wait for the advancement of soionoc ; 
and if existing data are insufhcient to give an exact solution of the question, that apiiroxi- 
mate solution must be acted upon which the best data attainable show to be the most 
probable ” 

This concisely explains the necessity for arranging highci technical educational woik 
under different scientifiR branches in pioper co ordination with each other, and also the 
success which has attended the development of such work m connection with univer- 
sities at home A university and its technical school are mutually compk mentary, 
the work of each increases the demand for that of the other , and, furtheimore, the manage- 
ment and devcloimicnt of such a scliool must be directed and guii^d by those actively 
engaged in scientific and educational woik The fate which has ovei taken Coopers 
Hill, surrounded by piospermg technical colleges i)ropcily organised, amply justifies 
this statement. 

Sir Auckland Calvings work. 

The ])roi)osals legaidmg Thomason College, made by Sir Auckland Colvin’s committeo 
in 1891, all show that the above geneial tiuths were Kvilisid The College was tians- 
ferred liom the Public Woiks Dcjiartnicnt to the Education IXpaitmeut, it was affiliated 
to Allahabad University, and its educational staff was strcngtlu ucd on ^ puicly scien- 
tific side, thus showing that the development was intcmfid to take place along lines which 
have been successfully followed by similai institutions at home Aceoichngly it is now 
most earnestly to b<^ desired that the movement then started be continued in the same 
diieetion, and that no retrograde steps be made The impoitant pait which a piopeily 
organised technical institution may play in industiial clevclopment should clearly be 
borne in mind when any question connected with extensions or changes at Pooike^c is 
under eonsideration Part of the function of a technical college is undoubtedly to indi- 
cate new industrial methods which may be turned to commeieial advantage, but with 
this indication its duty ceases, and the actual introduction of departments for purely 
commercial work in connection with which educational results arc not the first considera- 
tion would ultimately prejudice the future utilitj^ of the school Such a step would lead 
necessarily to a confusion of interests, and there would be danger of the primary character 
of the college as an educational institution being overlooked in the developments of so- 
called paying departments Iliglui technical education is costly to piovide, but the 
establishment and proper development of technical institutions on biocul scientific lines 
IS an urgent need m this country, and m endeavouring to meet this need, it is most essen- 
tial that the close relation between puie anel aiiidied science be kept clearly in mind 
In England this is evidenced by the number of modern universities which hive recently 
sprung into existence, whose most markeel chaiacteristics arc then dcpaitmcnts of applied 
science. It is, therefore, to be hoped that any further developments at Roorkce will 
continue along the lines already indicated by Sir i^ uckland Colvin’s committee, and result 
in strengthening the ties between Thomason C!ollege and other Indian educational 
institutions. 


APPENDIX I-B 

[Extract from Indian Daily Telegraphy^ 1st February 1905 ] 

The Lfsson of Coopers Hill. 

The recent meeting of the Allahabad University Senate and the discussion on thd 
proposal to abolish the faculty of engineering, naturally directs attention to the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee. The cost of this College forms a large 
item in the educational expenses of the Government of these piovinces and this fact, 
combined with the fate Which has ovei taken the sister college at Coolers Hill, renders 
it important that the position of the Thomason College as an educational ftistitution 
should receive veiy careful consideration. Conbcqucntly it is not out of place to examine 
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in some detail the causes which led to the failure of Coopers Hill to maintain its place 
among the engineering schools of Great Britain, and then by comparison to see whether 
sufficient precautions are being taken to guard against similar evils making their appear- 
ance, at Roorkee. 

At its foundation Coopers Hill had practically a clear field for the education of engi- 
neers, since it is admitted that no rival school was then in existence. Its teaching staff 
contained men who have made reputations as experts in the education of engineers, to 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minchin 
and Hearson. The great need for engineering schools in EnglaiUi at tliat time has been 
amply shown by the success of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of London, 
the universities of Cambridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at home. 
Vet, despite these initial advantages, Coopers Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstripped in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowance may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixteen hundred students 
passed through the college, and it is only natural that many of these have since become 
well known and eminent engineers. The true measure of its educational efficiency, how- 
ever, can only be determined by comijarison with rival institutions, and from the evidence 
given at the last Commission, it cannot be doubted that the market value of the Coopers 
Hill diploma was much below that existing in the cases of other engineering schools. 
Thus Professor Hudson Beare stated that the technical examinations at Coopers Hill 
wi re not so stiff as those at Edinburgh University, and that although the men at the 
top of the Ccojiers Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
was a considerably longer tail of inferior men distinctly below the average. Conj^cquently 
it must b(' admitted that Proft'ssor Mmehin asserted with somi» truth that ‘ the success 
of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rather in spite of the system 
than anything else.” Under such circumstances the college as an educational institution 
must be regarded as a failure, and although it turned out a few good men every year for 
the guaranteed appointments, its educational efficiency has been extremely small. 

In endeavouring to discover the causes of the disaster, the capabilities of the teaching 
staff is naturally the first point to be regarded. Here we meet at once with the names 
of men well-known in the educational world at home and whose abilities are held in liigh 
esteem by many recognised experts, as was very clearly shown at the time of the com- 
pulsory retirement of several members of the staff shortly after Colonel Ottley’s appoint- 
ment as president. Eurthermore, Professor Unwin, who was on the staff for thirteen 
years, has been very largely responsible for the success of the technical colleges of the 
City and Guilds of London which ho joinel on leaving Coopers Hill, and it is conse- 
quently impossible to blame the teaching staff for the failure of the college to hold its 
own. It is when we examine the system of management that wo discover the most 
startling diversity between the method at Coopers Hill and that adopted at the colleges 
of universities and other educational bodies. At Coopers Hill the president has always 
been an officer devoid of any previous training or experience in educational matters such 
as would be regarded as quite indisj>easable for the proper discharge of his duties at any 
other educational institution. Frequently ho has been an officer who has taken no actual 
part in the teaching work of the college, and concerning this system it was stated before 
the Commission that until eighteen months ago . • . the absolute control of every- 

thing — even of the educational system of the colk'gc — was in the hands of the president, 
and the presidents were men who had had no experience of educational matters. The 
result was that the college oscillated somewhat violently from one r&jime to another — 
one president thought one thing imix)rtant, and another thought a very different thing 
was imjxjrtant, and so on.” Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the college 
course lacked that thorough co-ordination between its different branches which is so 
essential a factor for success in any educational scheme. Ill- matured plans for changes 
and^ extensions could be forwarded to the Secretary of State for sanction without being 
subjected to careful scrutiny bj'^ experts capable of judging each separate item in its 
proper relation to the whole. The waste of time, energy and money produced by such 
conditions^ it is impossible to estimate, and the failure of the college to maintain its posi- 
t on was a natural result. 
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It this system of management be compaiod with that adopted at the City and Guilds 
technical colleges, its dehciencics become still more stiikingly evident The system in 
vogue at theso colleges has been evolved by Sir Philip Magnus, Professois Unwin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, being an adaptation of the methods followed in the great 
Gorman polytechnics which have done so much for the technical education of that countrj^ 
Under this system the principal or president is a senior mcmbei of the teaching staff in 
charge of one of the three or four branches under which the college couise is grouped, 
one jirofcbsor with assistar^ts being resiionsiblo foi each branch The piofessors form the 
college board or senate of which the piincipal is piesidcnt, and this board is lesponsible 
for the educational system as a whole All schemes for extensions or alterations must 
be passed by this board before they can bo carried into effect Such schemes, if passed, 
are t4ien laid before the committee of management by the principal as the reprosenta- 
tivo of the educational staff, and the committee, if the funds are available, sanction the 
expenditure* l^his committee of management is composed of the trustees and business 
men in chaigo of the college hnaiices, and is represented in the case of Coopers Hill by 
the Kccictary of State Under this system it is essential that the principal should be 
an educationalist, and that sanction should not be given to any expenditure for exten- 
sions or alterations until the plans for these have been duly passed by the educational 
board, by which means alone their educational efficiency can be guaranteed In th^ 
case of Coopers Hill, it is evident that each president has been m reality little more tli^n 
a superintendent of office woik or rcgistrai posing as an educational expert, and that 
in relation to the membeis of the teaching staff ho has not been primus inter par a 
as would bo the case at other educational institutions, but he alone has been held respon- 
sible for the whole of the college educational woik Con-soquontly e.ich successive presi- 
dent introduced just such changes «iiid advocated just such developments as seemed 
desirable in his own piivate opinion, this being made clear in the evidence before the 
final commission 

Turning attention now to Roorkeo, it is ceitain that the post of piincipal of Thomason 
College IS ill many points vciy similar to that of president of Coopeis Hill, but in judging 
the woith of any piecautions taken to prevent a repetition of the Coopers Hill catas- 
tiophe, coiisideiablo difficulty is at once expeiienced by reason of the scanty infoimation 
of any real educational value which is available foi the purpose The annual report 
written by the principal is of very doubtful value , it may or may not contain the pro- 
fessional ojnnions of the teachmg staff , the fact seems always carefully concealed There 
IS certamly a college council consisting of those membeis of the stall but, from the men- 
tion made of it in the repoits, it meets at veiy irregular intervals and deals usually with 
matters of only mmoi importance Furthermore, from these same reports, we gather 
that there are serious giounds for belie vmg that the system of violent oscillation experi- 
enced at Coopers Hill is bemg sympathetically reproduced at Roorkee Thus, in the report 
written by Colonel Clibborn in the calendar for 1900, we read m connection with tho 
engmeer classes that their revised course has so far proved satisfactory, but will have 
to bear tho test of a couple more years’ actual practice before being finally confirmed*” 
In the calendar for 1902, wo lead a condemnation of this time-table and system of fort- 
nightly exammations which is stated to have proved “ most unsatisfactory I ” Thus tho 
system which to one principal appeared satisfactory is condemned by his successor, newly 
arrived at the college, in tho first report which he writes ! We consequently feel no sur- 
piiso when we read in tho next report that the now system has so far “ run smoothly and 
proved eminently satisfactory ! ” From the lepoits by Colonel Clibborn for 1900 and 
1901, we learn that tho college has been furnished with a 100-ton metal- testing plant 
by Messrs Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, which is a duplicate of one in Wool- 
wich Arsenal In the report for 1904 by Majoi Atkinson, we read that “ the mstalla- 
tion of the Buckton’s mctal-testing machine will considerably increase tho range of use- 
ful woik possible ” The cost of those machines cannot bo less than £500 each, and we 
wonder when we shall read of the approaching mstallation of a third. We are justified, 
we think, m regarding this system of management as conducive to confjiderable oscilla- 
tion and productive of much waste of valuable time and money Wo note alsq that tho 
oollego staff contains but one demonstrator, though much space is given, in the reports, 
to accounts of physical, chemical and eleclncal laboratories, while some reference is made 
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to a mechanical laboratory. We eaimot help feeling that we should very much like to 
know the precise educational value of the work done in these laboratories and how the 
solitary demonstrator fills in his time ! Much parade has been, and is still being, made 
of the developments at Roorkee consequent upon the late reorganisation duo to Colonel 
Clibborn ; but it must be borne in mind that bricks and mortar, properly and artistically 
arranged, make a great show ; and from an educational point of view the annual reports 
of this institution arc by no means hopeful reading to those who have real educational 
eflicieiicy at heart and can appreciate the lesson of Coopers Hill. 


APPENDIX I-C. 

{Extract fnm the initiates of the Allalmhad University senate meeting^ held on the 11th 

January, 1905.] 

The Vice-Chancellor, the Ilon’ble 8ir George Edward Knox, Judge of the High Court, 
United Provinces, India, in the chair. 

The Vice-Chancellor, raising the question of “ tlie advisability of the abolition of the 
faculty of engineering,” stated : — “ As the Senate stands constituted at present, it 
practically means that the faculty of engineering ceases to exist.” 

It was then pointed out tliat — “ There has never been a meeting of the faculty, not 
because the members did not take an interest in engineering, but because the College 
of Engineering at Roorkee is not what such an institution should be. Roorkee College, as 
an educational institution, is very far from being satisfactory, and the responsibility for 
this rests upon the Government. It is mainly onicered by Royal Engineers who have 
had no special training for their work. Until this College is thoroughly reformed, and 
its work ])Ut upon a sound educational basivS, we, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of engineering.” 


APPENDIX II. 


Minute on technical education in the United Provinces, 11)1)13. 


(1) Development. 


Early 
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It is possible to trace in India the existence of an official recognition of the need for 
technical education so far back as the well-known educational despatch ol 1851, and the 
dcveloi)mcnt of this branch of education in England has been to some extent rcllocted 
in Indian educational policy from that date. 

In England tho chief success of technical education in connection with industrial 
manufactures, dates from the establishment of tho City and Guilds of London Institute 
in 1878 and the opening of the Institute's technical colleges in 1881-3, to which early 
official attention in India was directed by tho Madras Technical yeheme of 1885. Up 
to tho present time, however, nothing of a corresponding nature has been started in the 
United Provinces, and the chief institution concerned with higher technical education 
has been tho Engineering College at Roorkee. 

Tho Thomason College, Roorkee, is tho oldest of the Indian engineering colleges, 
dating from 1847, and it has been the most successful in training men for employment 
in the Public Works Department. Several eminent engineers have received their educa- 
tion at this college, which has always held a leading position in connection with technical 
education in India. 

In 1890 Sir Auckland Colvin appointed a commission to consider the development 8 
rcquii’od in this branch of education, and in an exhaustive minute, dealing with the sub- 
ject and embodying his instructions, drew attention to the fact that — 

thece exists at Roorkee a Government engineering college and workshops and 
it scorns probable that wo have hero, subject to such further developments 
as may be found necessary, the nucleus of the instruction nooessaryi’’ 

t 
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In hib report upon the findings of this commission, he wrote — fmdwigft 

“ The reeommcridcitions of the committee may be divided into two distinct classes : 
first, those which it is possible to carry into effect with little or brief delay , 
and second, those which are in great measure necessaiy to the full carrying out 
of the first ( ategory, and partly independent but which all admit of being 
postponed for more matuic consideration The recommpndations whuh fall 
into the fiibt of these two classes arc first, the n'organisation of the Thomason 
Engineering (lollege , secondly, the institution by the Education Department 
or by the University, of a school final examination for the modern classes of 
high schools, thiidly, the establishment of industrial schools at Rooikec, 

Lucknow or Allahabad ’’ 

‘ The lecommcndations which fall under the second category aic these first, the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow , second, the establishment of 
an agricultural school at Cawnpoie , third, the establishment of a teachers’ 
central training college at Allahabad ” 

As a lesult of these lecommcndations, the status of the Thomason College was 
materifilly changed and a thorough reorganisation of the institution was commenced P^’^duce a 
The College, vNhieh had previously been solely concerned with the recruitment of the Pub- system 
he Works Depaitmcnt undd ^\hlch it was managed, was transferreel Irorn that bianeh of technical 
Cloveinment ^civicc to the Education Depaitmcnt, with a view to extending its sphere education 
of usefulness in eonneetioii with the highti branches of hchnical edueation generally 
The teaching staff, paiticulaily in its higlu i ranks, wasconsideiably augmented , increa'-ed 
matiuetional accommodation was provuUd , well e(iuip])ed woik‘-hops were elected, 
and extra classes inauguialcd Furlhenmore, mdintiial schools weie started mvaiious 
centics, notably in Imckiiow, and it was arranged that the-e should be peiiodually in 
sjiectc d and re poi ted upon by the* pi ineipal of Thomason ( ’ollege These material e hange^ , 
which first began to take effect in 1896, were contmueei b}^ suceessive Lieutenant-Ciovein 
ors, until it was authoi datively stated by the Goveinmciit of India, when ‘sanctioning a 
further increase of educational expenditure at Rooikee, that the College was — 

“ developing into an industrial and technical institute which will control and sti- 
mulate teaching of all kinds in the United Provinces ” 

The whole histoiy of this later period of the development of Thomason Colle'ge clearlj Thomason 
show^s that it was intended to establish at Roorkee, upon a broad and thoroughly scientific f 
basis, an educational centre for higher technological work, which should be in touch with 
industrial schools for low-grade woik suitablv seattered throughout the provinces More 
ovei, this intention was supported by the local Cloveinment under successive adminis- 
trations, with the approval of the Government of India and the sanction of the tSecretarj 
of State 

The success of these intentions was dependent upon an efficient educational organisa I^^rtance 
tion coming into existence at Roorkee, whence the requiied stimulative influence was to 
bo oxcrtecl on the centres for low-grade work distributed through the provinces , by this connection 
moans a suitable field of lecruitment for the higher in>«titHtiCin would have been pioduced 
and a completo system of technical education csCablislnd Such an oigani^ation would scHcinc 
have cnsuicd the college and the schools for the lower branches of technical instruction 
developing pan pabsu, the grades of technical education being pioperly differentiated 
and the whole scheme formmg an integral part of the general educational system of the 
provinces, with which it was intended to join thiough the primary schools and the modem 
side of the high schools The failure to achieve these desirable results has been entirely 
due to the inadequate attention given to educational details 


(;?) Maladmtvibtrahop 

The successful development of the industrial schools depended largely uiwn the attn 
tude adopted by the authorities at Thomason College, by whom these schools were period- 
ically inspected and reported upon to Government * 

The continued unsatisfactory state of these schools led to the appoint mentj)! a com Unsatis- 
mittee in December, 1901, to examine the question of their proper development, th' factory ton 
president of this committee being the principal of Thomason College. This committee dltion of 

- \ 
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collected much valuable information concerning the need for thesj schools, th. i r 
existing organisations, etc., but the educational inferences drawn from these, and the 
methods suggested for the improvement of the schools were completely discredited by 
the Government of India in its resolution dated 14th January, 1904. It is there shown 
that in the opinion of the Government of India the Committee failed “ to distinguisli 
sufficiently between a school and a commercial undertaking,” and in regard to the main 
proposal for improvement, it is stated that — 

“ The Government of India arc unable to find in the argumeift advanced by the com 
mittec, in the example of other countries, in the opinions of expert witnesses 
or in practical experience in India, any reasons which would justify them in 
sweeping away the present industrial schools and substituting the system* 
described in this report.” 
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The Government of India very clearly show that overwhelming educational authority 
of recognised standing was directly op])oscd to the more impoitant findings of the Com- 
mittee presided over by Colonel Clibborn, Principal of Thomason College, 1892-P'02. 
Such facts indicate that the educational organisation at Roorkee during this critical period 
was in charge of an officer quite unequal to the larger duties placed upon him under the 
Colvin Scheme of 1896. 

A scrutiny of the college reports and records shows that the only extensions of the 
educational work actually started at Thomason College, during 1896-1906 wore distinctly 
of a low grade, and consequently the college instead of becoming, as was intended, an 
eflicicut director of industrial schools, became, in actual fact, only their rival, a state ot 
things never contemplated under the Colvin Sclionie. The management of Thomason 
College alone can bo responsible for allowing educational affairs of such imjioriance to 
have drifted into such a state of chaos during ten years. This has been solely duo to an 
utter disregard of genuine educational interests. 

The management of the college under the Colvin Scheme was vested in a committee 
consisting of the Chief Engineer to Government, United Provinces (Buildings and Roads), 
the Director of Public Instruction, the Manager of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
the Locomotive Superintendent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and the Principal. It 
must bo noticed that tluTo arq only two educational oflicers on this list, and that they are 
both administrative officials, consequently educational interests are very inadequately 
safeguarded under this system of management. 

This fact was recognised by the local Government in 1901 when they appointed a 
college council to be associated with the principal “ in regulating the coun'*es of studies, 
the selection of text-books and other matters which cannot be conveniently and effectively 
dealt with by the Committee of Management.” The formation of this Council indicated 
Government’s desire that effective control of educational details of the college work should 
be placed in the hands of officers actually in touch with such work ; but the good inten- 
tions of Government were frustrated through the defective constitution accorded to the 
Council. Three out of the five original members were only subordinate officials ; impor- 
tant branches of the educatioj^al work were unrepresented ; no genuine attempt was made 
to safeguard educational interests, and the power of veto bestowed upon the principal 
rendered the Council useless even for the proper co-ordination of the college educational 
work. 

The evil effects of this system were severely criticised in 1905 when the Allahabad 
University abolished their Faculty of Engineering, the reason for the abolition being 
emphatically stated before the Senate in the following words : — 

“ Because the College of Engineering at Roorkee is not what such an institution 
should be. Roorkee College, as an educational institution, is very far from 
being .satisfactory, and tlie re,sponsibility for this rests upon the Government. 
It is mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have had no special training 
for their work. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its work put 
upon a sound educational basis, we, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of engineering.” 


* The report csjpccially urged tbo intr^iducUon of the Casanova lystem, wbiob, it sboold bo noted, Vras 
Primarily intended lot criminal popnlatioos near Haples. 
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It follows fiom all this that the Colvin scheme for the efficient reorganisation of Summary of 
Thomason College and the development of industiial schools has been rendered abortive; situation, 
and that the increase of expenditure incurred at Roorkee has up to date been education- 
ally uniemunerative, solely by rejison of the ineffectual precautions taken to secure efficient 
educational control of the details connected with the complete formulation of the actual 
scheme 

(3) Future outlook 


A consideiation of the atiovc facts shows that before the formation of the College Coun- Educational 
cil in 1901, the educational expeiieiice gained by responsible members of the teaching experience a 
staff at Pvooikce was a wasted asset even so fai as the college oiganisation itself was con- wasted asset, 
ceined Furtheimoic, that with the institution of a council, matters were but slightly 
improved foi inccmai admiiiistiation, and that its weak constitution, combined with the 
power of veto, entirely pi evented this s<imo asset being utilised in connection with the 
piobkms of technical education generally 

Tins situation now foims a seiious menace to the futuic success of any general system Govern- 
of education aiming at the industrial development of the [irovinces as a whole The Lieu- mentis ac- 
tenant-Goveinor, in his convocation address at Allahabad on November 14th, 1908, knowledge 
said — mont of 

Allahabad 

I wish to sec the University extend its influence ovei other forms of education and 

with which it has now no concern Holding this view, I thmk it is a pity pf mflu- 
that the Faculty of Engineering has been abolished, and that the University ©nee on Nairn 
does not extend its helj) to the Thomason College at Roorkee The result of Tal Confer- 
this indiffeience was that at the sittings of the Industrial Conference at Naim once, 1907. 
Tal last year, there was a very pronounced feeling of opposition to the sugges- 
tion that it would bo desiiable to secure the affiliation of the technological 
institute, when established, to the University I believe that a somewhat 
similar feeling has led to the determination of the agricultural college to be a 
thing apait from the University ” 


yuch lemaiks as these indicate the exi'^tence, in the United Provinces, of a highly University 
daiigc tons state of affaiis in connection with educational administration, more particularly protest mis- 
in view of the observations made in the Allahabad Senate at the time of the abolition understood, 
of the Faculty of Engineering These have been alieady quoted and clearly show that 
the abolition in question was in effect a ])rotest by educationalists against the state of affairs Gravity of 
existing at Rooikee, and that the University, far from showing indifference, took the only situation a 
eouisc possible when endeavouring to lOUse the local Government to a proper sense of its serious in* 
own lespoiisibility in the mattei Fuitheimoie, the position mdicatcs that the bicach 
between the University and technical education is widening instead of narrowing and that 
this is likdy to continue until the Thomason College be placed upon a thoroughly sound ^d\x^ 

educational basis Failuie to ellect this is alieady responsible, through the maladminis- , 

tration ot the Colvin sclieiiie, for ten yeais’ loss ot time in the development of mdustrial 
schools , further continuation of the existing state of affairs forms a serious indictment B) 
against Indian educational policy at the present time 

The Nairn Tal conference of 1907 has resuscitated the Colvin proposals for mdustrial Namj Tal 
schools {vide Government lesolution on Education in the United Provinces, dated 7th 
January, 1908, Sir John Hewett’s budget speech, 1908, and his convocation address at 
Allahabad on November 14th, 1908, in which allusion is made to industrial schools, ex 
peiimental weaving schools, a school of design and a school of carpentry). There is con- 
sequel! tly every reason to sup])oso that these pioposals, foiming part of a continuous mdustrwl 
policy, are educationally sound, but as already indicated, their successful issue is depend- schools 
ent upon an efficient educational organisation coming into existence at Roorkee The 
resolution of the Government of India, dated January 14th, 1904, clearly shows that a f 
“ the opinions of expert witnesses ” have in the past been ignored by the authorities ^o^p^Ltion 
at Roorkee with disastrous results , a further continuance of this policy will now endangei of 1^ 
the whole future of technical education, and indications are not wanting to show that this 
danger is a very leal and imminent one 

The proceedings of the Naini Tal eonfcrcnco having been made strictly confidential, Proceedings 
It is impossible to subject them to ciiticism in detail, but the Government Resolution on Naim Tal 
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Education in the United Provinces, dated January 7th, 1908, states that within the next 
quinquennium the Lieutenant-Governor — 

‘‘ hopes to sec the Thomason College developed into a technological institute for 
engineering purposes and a technological institute for chemical matters es- 
tablished at Cawnpore.” 

It is to be presumed that the separation, thus advocated, of two intimately connected 
branches of technical education is based upon the findings of the Naini Tal conference. 
The proposal, however, to locate institutes for engineering aiid chemical technology res- 
pectively at Roorkee and Cawnpore, two centres some four hundred miles apart, is so 
directly contrary to the successful example of other countries and so diametrically op- 
posed to the results of past educational experience in India, that all interested in the 
future of technical education in this country must gravely question the wisdom of such a 
proceeding. This experience has clearly shown that, in India, the isolation of the scat- 
tered colleges of the universities has proved a serious obstacle to the maintenance of satis- 
factory standards for higher educational work ; also Dr. Morris Travers, in his report 
on the Institute of Science, is strongly opposed to the policy of founding isolated institu- 
tions of special branches of applied science. 

The intimate connection existing between engineering and chemical technology may 
be seen in the working of the City and Guilds of London Colleges, or the ( iigineering 
dej)artiiicnts of modern universities, where students of engineering and industrial che- 
mistry share many courses of instruction during the earlier )>criod of their training. Work 
in engineering and chemistry is arranged for both classes of students, so that it is imjios- 
sible for anyone familiar with the educational d(‘tails concerned, to realise*, how the scjiara- 
tion suggested can be logically justilied. The development of a eheiiiical side at Roorkee 
has already been reeogniscd as necessary and has been placed in charge of an ofiicer specially 
appointed by the Secretary of State in 1904 ; with the foundation of a ehcimeal institute 
at Cawnpore, the necessity for an engineering side there will become equally .ipparent. 
Thus, instead of being two connected branches, Roorkee and Cawnpore will become two 
distinct and rival centres, and in view of the general level of scientihe educational attain- 
ment at present existing in India, such rivalry cannot prove stimulative in its action. 
At least one centre will be degraded and the cause of higher technical education will cor- 
respondingly suffer. 

At the present juncture it is imperative that technical education should be adequately 
safeguarded from those dangers which have proved so disastrous in the past to higher 
education in India, and this can only be secured by paying most careful attention to the 
educational details of any ])roposals formulated. Neglect to do this at Roorkee has led 
to a series of failures in connection with the industrial classes at Thomason College extend- 
ing over a period of ten years ; further neglect will now lead to incalculable harm in the 
future. 
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(4) Reforms needed. 

The preceding sections of this minute deal with the confusion which has arisen in 
connection with the development of technical education in the United Provinces ; they 
show that this state of confusion is directly due to the unsatisfactory educational condi- 
tion of the leading technical institution of the country. The inefficient educational or- 
ganisation at Thomason College has led to a want of proper discrimination between high 
and low grade work ; it has prevented the development of efficient industrial schools ; 
it has nullified the findings of the Colvin Committee, which were educationally sound, 
and it is producing a widening estrangement between the University and teclmical in- 
stitutions in these provinces. 

It now remains to indicate methods by which those evils may be remedied and future 
progress rendered possible. For this purpose the primary reform necessary is the placing 
of Thomason College upon a sound educational basis, since by this meahs alone can a 
proper co-operation between the University and technical institutions be assured. 

Durinj? the last ten years the educational work at Roorkee has been gradually arranged 
under five main branches ; applied mathematics ; civil engineering ; electrical engineer- 
ing ; mechanical engineering ; industrial chemistry. In order to ensure a proper co^ 
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ordination between these branches and adequately to safeguard future developments, 
the following reforms are now imperative — 

(rr) Each of these five branches should be placed under a properly qualified professor 
regularly appointed to the Indian educational service 
{b) These five piofessois should foim a board of studios authoritatively constituted 
and officially lecogmsed by Government 

(r) All matteis of moment affecting the college educational work should be laid, 
with due notic^ bcfoie this Boaid for consideration 
{d) Minutes of the proceedings should be carefully recorded by the member appointed 
Secretary and should be filed in the offices of the college and of the Diiector 
of Public Instiuction for information and leference 

By these means further neglect of important educational details of any schemes for 
the improvement of technical education in the United Provinces could be avoided , due 
consideration of such details by educational authorities, familiar with them, would be 
assured , the true position of the college in the general educational system of the pro 
Vinces could bo definitely fixed, and the jiresent confused state of technical education 
could at last be ended 

E F TIPPLE 
P P PHILLIPS 


APPENDIX II-A 

[Extract from The Pioneer^'' 12th Fthruary, 1908 ] 

Roorkee oollfge and technical education 

The fviture of the Thomason College, Ro ikec, at the present juncture is a matter worthy 
of careful consideiation fiom all those who aie genuinely inteiested in the establishment of 
a sound system of techuK al education in this countiy The development of the college 
fioin a meic tiaining school foi aitisans about 1845 up to the time of the Colvin Committee 
in 1891 IS too well known to need lepetitiou, an<l so far as the future is concerned it is the 
tiend of later events that is of primary importance About 1896 the college was trans- 
feried fiom the Public Works Department to the Education Department, on the lecom- 
mendations made in the Colvin i eports, and since then successive Governments have been 
continually entertaining hxrge and expensive schemes for the development of the educa- 
tional woik of this institution The above-named reports clearly indicated that the 
college was iccognised as suitable for development into an institute for higher technical 
education, and in August, 1901, it was definitely stated by the Goveinment of India, 
as a reason for sanctioning a largo increase of expendituie at Ro rke^, that the Thomason 
College “ is dev(4oping into an industrial and technical institute which will control 
and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United Piovinces ” It is of some interest, there- 
fore, to note how this development has really been conducted in recent years, more espe- 
cially in view of the imporLint bearing which this must have upon any general scheme of 
technical education devised for the United Piovinces 

Previous to 1896, Thomason College was concerned only with the training of public 
works engineeis and suboidinates, together withceitain military survey classes. Under 
Colonel Clibborn the courses for the engineei classes wcie impioved at some considerable 
expense, but despite costly installations of machinery these courses do not even now 
contain any engineering laboratory woik such as is considered to be of fundamental im- 
portance and absolutely indispensable at all high grade engineering colleges in Europe 
Moreover, the actual extension of the educational work beyond its pre\ious limits was 
effected in 1896 by the introduction of industrial and mechanical apprentice classes which 
were intended to provide for the education of selected students fiom the provincial nidus- 
tiial schools This evidently w«xs an attempt to form an educational ladder by means 
of which capable students might climb from low grade technical schools to a hij^h grade 
technical institute. Such a scheme was admirable m its conception, but for success it 
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was dependent upon the establishment of efficient industrial schools, while this itself was 
further dependent upon a proper recognition of the functions of such schools and of their 
relation to a higher grade institute. The ideas of the late principal of Thomason College 
upon these important educational matters have been already sufficiently discredited in 
the Government of India’s resolution of January, 1004, upon the report of the Committee 
on Industrial Schools over which Colonel Clibborn presided, and consequently it is not 
surprising to find that the above classes have never hitherto justified their existence. 
That thisi^ so is evident from the college reports, while the courses of study and the 
time-tables show that these classes are all occupied with tocbaical work of an extremely 
elementary grade, and that consequently, so far as they are concerned, the Thomason 
College is merely a low grade technical school, despite its expensive machinery and costly 
equipment. 

A further development Avas introduced in 1906 when the technical classes were started, 
of which but few details are at present available. The entrance qualifications, however, 
are considerably below the engineer class standard, while the actual courses can scarcely 
be difierentiated from those of the mechanical apprentice class, and consequently. they are 
not likely to jnovt' mt)re successful than their predecessors in spreading really sound 
technical education. It is thus clear that the only new classes introduced at Thomason 
colk ge since 1896 are such as should proj^erly belong to technical schools, while the en- 
gineer classes themselves do not derive the full benefit which they should rc'ccivc from the 
increased expenditure which has been incurred. At a technical school great attention 
must be paid to workshop joracticc, the scientific work done is necessarily elementary, 
and the technical instruction given should be largely of a popular kind. At a technical 
college, on the other hand, workshop practice, though still necessary, is relatively of less 
imjiortance, the engineering laboratory taking ])reccdence, while the scientific and 
technical work must necessarily be advanced and of a highly specialised character. 
CV>nscquently, although much money has been spent and is being spent at Roorkec upon 
maehimu’y, laboratories and workshops, yet the actual educational development, by which 
alone such ex])enditure can be justified, would be much morij accurately described as a 
degradation ol the educational work of an engineering college. 

The whole history of this later period of the educational activity of Thomason College 
indicates the urgent need which exists for the establishment of efficient industrial schools 
for low grade technical training at various centres throughout the provinces. By this 
means alone can a suitable field of recruitment be obtained from which to draw students 
capable of benefiting from the courses provided at a technical college. The only higher 
technical education for which there is a recognised demand at present is that which admits 
to Government service, and in the light of past experience in India this is a danger against 
which adequate provision must be made by building up a system of technical education 
upon a sure foundation. Attention is now being paid to the iiroper co-ordination of 
primary and secondary education in the schools of these provinces, and if this co-ordina- 
tion is to be complete it must include a suitable arrangement of technical schools whore 
adequate provision can be made for full-day pupils and half-timers. Money spent now 
upon the furtherance of such schemes will bo money well sjjent in the ultimate dovehqv 
ment of higher technical education, but until a sound foundation has been laid by the 
establishment of a number of efficient industrial schools for low grade technical training, 
no satisfactory system of higher technical education can be reared. Clearer proof of this 
cannot be afforded than that which is obtainable from a scrutiny of the Thomason College 
developments, and the results which they have achieved during the last decade of that 
institute’s history. 


APPENDIX II-B. 

[Extract from “ The Pioneer 28th November^ 1908.] 

. , Scientific research and industrial development. 

It is safe t6 say that chemical science in any, but its purely educational, aspect is prac- 
tically untried in Upper India. Notable exceptions are the sugar works, whose rise of 
yecent years in and aro^d the United Provinces is such a hopeful Those, in many 
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cases employ chemists as a part of their regular factory staff, but beyond this a system- 
atic chemical investigation of the latent resources of the United Provinces has still to be 
uiidertakeii It is surprising that it should be so m a country with an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of the raw material for many technological processes at the best only super- 
ficially investigated That there is no doubt of it is apparent to all who have followed 
the piocccclings of the Industrial Conference that met at Naim Tal m August, 1907 , under 
the presidency of the Lioutcnant-Govcinoi, and Sir John Hewett’s subsequent speeches 
on the industrial situation that have from time to time appealed in the press There 
are welco i e signs that efforts will not bo wanting on the iiart of Government to provide 
funds , and all well-wishers of India will hope that the response by the country may be 
vigorous and sincere when a workable schemt of technical instinct lou and research 13 put 
forward* 

But the best Will In the Wotkl cantlot save fl*om failtire ally Schenle initiated without A 
thorough grasp of the methods Used to-d^v m investigating dhemteal industrial problems 
ftnd of the VdlUe df research in this coiincction The Cheniist’s work in relation to indus- 
trial development i« so imperfectly understood both by the official and public mind of 
India that it is likely that some at least of the schemes proposed will not bear the impress 
of wisdom. Mistakes there arc bound to be, but it is by no means necessary that these 
should be of a fundamental nature at the very outset, if advantage is taken of the ex- 
perience of other countiies and a sound critical judgment exercised. It is a point of im- 
portance to recognise at once the proper Value of research as a national asset. The inves- 
tigation of many leading questions m this field cannot, under present conditions, be left 
to private enteriirise, and it is the duty of the Government, once the importance of the 
Subject has been recognised, to set aside a certam sum of the jiublic money, not an extra- 
vagant one, for this purpose. Money thus invested may not yield a return to-day or oven 
to-morrow, but that it will come baek with interest some day is vs certain as the rising of 
the sun* 

A classical example of the ultimate value of rescaich is provided, unhappily for this 
country, by the circumstances that led U]) to the threatened extinction of natural indigo 
by its synthetic rival. The story is an lukrcstiiig one Thirty yeais ago a Oeiman 
chemist, Ur* Adolf von Baeyci, Working quietly 111 hib laboratory at Munich, succeeded in 
preparing a few grammes ot mdigotin, the eolourmg matter of natural mdigo The ma- 
terials he used were at that time chemical curiosities rather than merchantable commo- 
dities, and it was a matter of conjecture if these could be produced cheaply enough to 
enable synthetic mdigo to be jiut ujiGn the market The national value of Baeyei’s 
discovery was, however, at once recognised, and an army of chemists set to work to inves- 
tigate the question from the point of view of the raw materials at Germany’s disjiosal. 
The sad plight of the Bihar industry is a direct result of their woik. Even now the k sso*i 
dll veil homo bv so many hard knocks is still unlearnt, and the planters, who have every- 
thing at stake, are inclined to accept advice which condones their past negligence of the 
Bcientihc side of their mdustiy rather than that, less flattering it is true, which points 
the way to substantial iihprovement Again the prominent position suddenly attained 
by Java in the sugai trade can be traced almost directly to the intelligent use by the 
Dutch of the resources of chemical and biological science , and the employment of such 
workers as Kobus and Brinscn Gceilcgs m the mteiests of the industry It must not be 
inforicd that the panacea to fly to for industrial inc-eminciicc is the impoitation of experts 
pell-mell into the couutiy The bone-button trddo is in extremis , in a state of panic 
a button expert is sent for by the next mail, and if the button trade does not come up to 
expectation at the end of two years, he is sent homo again, and science is said to bo of no 
use It IS not suggested that anything so exaggerated could happen m India, but a modi- 
fied form of the fallacy is possible and needs carefully guarding against 

It Will be well for those who have the interests of technological development at heart 
to remember that the most essential part of it, applied research, only thrives in its own 
Atmosphere, and any scheme will lack an essential feature of success that does not provide 
foi first-class scientific control directly under Government The day ctf the well-inten- 
tioned amateur is over in India. Specialisation has reached a point where it li^no longer 
ppssiblp fpf a maq to turn his attention at a moment’s notice from military command 
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or the management of an indigo concern (to take hy{X)thetical cases) to the control of 
scientific workers and technical instruction. Industrial problems requiring scientific 
solution must be approached in a scientific attitude of mind, and those responsible for 
advising Government, Avill do well to see that their first effort is to secure this. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Minute on Indian education with special reference to ^thb reorganisation of 
THE Indian Education Department, 1913. 

Preface. 

This minute is concerned solely with recent educational developments in India and 
their past history. In every case full reference lias boon given for the statements made. 
The subject appears to be of sufficient consequence to deserve consideration solely on its 
merits, and it is thouglit that the introduction of names may tend to divert attention 
from the higlily im|X)rtant question of whmt is right to tlio relatively insignifieant (|uestion 
of who is right J For this reason the inutc is issuorl anonymously. 

Historical Fiurvey. 

In March, 1904, a resolution was issued by the Governor -Gen oral in Council, giving a 
summary of facts and figures concerning the history and grow th of education in India. {^) 
Therein it is stated tliat — 

‘‘ Education iiT India, in the modern sense of the w ord, may be said to date from tlie 
year 1854 , when the Court of Directors of tlie Old East India Company, in a 
memorable dispatch, definitely accepted tlie systematic ))romotion of general 
education as one of tlie duties of the iState, and emphatically declared that the 
type of education which tlicy desired to see extended in India was that whieli 
liad for its object the diffusion of the arts, science, philosophy, and literature 

of Europe ; in short, European knowledge The first instiri(‘t of 

British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of instruction existing in the 
country undisturbed and to continue the support which they had been ac- 
customed to receive from native rulers.” 

To this end provision had been made, so far back as 1813, for giving regular assistance 
from public funds. These traditional modes of instruction, however— 

“ Mohammedan no less than Hindu, assigned a disproportionate importance to the 
training of tlic memory, and sought to dcvelope the critical faculties of the mind 
mainly by exercising their pupils in metaphysical refinoments.” 

The impulse towards reform whicli resulted in the despatch of 1854 came from two 
directions; the need for ])ublie servants with a knowledge of the English language, and 
secondly, the missionary influence exercised in favour of both English and vernacular 
education. (^) In accordance with the jiolicy outlined in this despatch, a department of 
Public Instruction was subsequently created ; \ nivorsities wore founded in the presidency 
towns ; training schools for teaolKTS w ere established ; existing Government educational 
institutions were inci eased, and a system of grants-in-aid was introduced to encourage 
local effort. 


The policy thus laid dow n in 1854 was re-affirmed in 1859, when the administration 
w as transferred to tlie Crow n.(3) 

The following figures serve to indicate the progress made upon the lines indicated. 
The universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, and those 

(») “ Indian Educational Policy,” published in book form ip 1904. 
p) Ibid , para. 4. 

P) Ibid, para. Q. 
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of the Punjab and Allahabad in 1882 and 1887 The growth of schools and collies pro- showing its 
ceeded most rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and by the end of this latter year there were growth 
2J millions of pupils under instruction According to the last available Quinquennial during quin* 
Report on Education in India, 1902 — 7,(^) there were in 1902, 3,204,336 pupils.in 97,854 
primary schools, and 622,768 scholars in 5,493 secondary schools, while the number of 
colleges was 191 uith 23,009 students Thus including special schools, technical and 
industrial schools, schools of art, noimal schools for teachers, etc , the total number of 
schools and colleges for public instruction amounted to 104,622 with 3,886,493 pupils, 
and if private institutions be added, the total number of scholars known to the Jilducation 
Department reached 4,521,900, necessitating an expenditure exceeding 400 lakhs, out of 
which 177 lakhs wore provided from public funds, the balance being obtained from fees, 
endowments, and private sources Thus the total cost to the public funds fell short 
of £1,200,000 

According to the same report the population of British India was in 1907, 229 milhons 
scattered over an aica of 964,073 sq miles, and the activities of the Education, Depart- 
ment throughout the countiy were distiibutcd in the following way at the end of the 
quinquennium — 3,937,866 pupils m 112,930 primary schools, 713,342 scholars in 5,898 
secondary schools, and 25,168 students at 182 colleges , the total number of public educa- 
tional institutions was 121,316, accommodating 4,744,480 pupils, this latter number 
rising to 5,388,632, if pupils at piivato institutions be included I'he total cost to the 
country of this educational system was 5,59 lakhs of rupees, out of which 296 lakhs 
(£2,000,000 nearly) represented tlie expenditure from public funds 

These figures for the years 1902 — 7 aio ot peculiar importance because they record Their 
the educational results which have sprung from the apphcation of the common policy of importance, 
educational expansion and reform outlined authoritatively in 1904 by the Governoi- 
General in Council, and followed contmuously from that date in all the i)rovincos of the 
Indian Empire. 

Position examined 

The same resolution, in a section dealmg with the merits and defects of the existing Advantages 
8ystem,(*) states that — which havo 

“ it IS almost universally admitted that substantial benefits have been conferred upon 
the people tlicmsel ves by the advanc e av Iik h has been made in Indian eiliication 
within the last fifty years , that knowledge has been spread abioad to an 
extent formerly undreamed of ... . and that tliere has been a maikcd ^ 

impiovement in the character of the public servants now chosen fioin the ranks 
of educated natives, as compared with those of tlio days before scliools and 
universities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence But it i ^ 
also impossible to ignore the fact tliat ciiticisms from many quarteis are 
dll ec ted at some of the features and results of the system as it exists at present, Defects of 
and that these criticisms proceed especially from fi lends and welbwisheis of system 
the cause of education Its sliortcomings in point of (quantity need no demon- enumerated, 
stration .... In point of quality tlio mam charges brought against the 
system aie to the general effect (1) that higher education is pursued with 
tpo exclusive a view to entermg Government service, that its scope is thus 
unduly narrowed, and that those who fail to obtain employment under Govern- 
ment are ill fitted for otlier pursuits , (2) that excessive prominence is given 
to examinations , (3) that the courses of study aio too purely literary in 
character, (4) that the schools and colleges tram the intelligence of the 
students too little, and their memory too much, so that mechanical repeti- 
tion takes the place of sound learnmg 

Further, it is stated in the same re3oIution(’) — 

“ that Government service is regarded by the educated classes as the most assured, 
the most dignified, and the most attractive of all careers : and that the desire 
on the part of most students to realise these manifold advantages as doon and 

— — — 

(>) Vide Government of India, 5th Quinquennial Review, Vol* IJ, page 67, table 7 , ahd page 60, table 16, 

(•) “ Indian Educational Policy,*' para 8 ^ r » , r-e . # 

paraO 

VOL. VU f ^ 
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as cheaply as possible tends to prevent both schools and colleges from filling 
their proper position as places of liberal education.” 


Those defects 
traced to two 
causes. 


(1) Initially 
narrow 
educational 
outlook of 
Covernmont. 


(2) Inherent 
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traditional 
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An examination of these defects in the light of the past history of Indian education 
very clearly indicates that they have sprung from two main sources, both lying beyond 
the control of the Education Department itself : (1) the primary motive which prompted 
Government to set up the existing system in 1854, and (2) the traditional modes of in- 
struction which had previously held sway throughout the country. Attention has already 
been drawn to the fact that the first impulse towards educational development arose 
from the urgent demand that existed for clerks in Government offices. It was largely 
in order to meet this demand that Government formulated their educational policy and 
decided for the first time to take a direct part in the educational work of the country. 
The defects in tl^e quality of education summarised under the headings (1) and (2) in the 
jiaragraph quoted above arc obviously of a character to bo expected from an educational 
system admittedly introduced with tlie avowed object of increasing the supply of public 
servants available in the country ; while those grouped under (3) and (4) evidently result 
from the original inherent educational tendencies of India herself. The scheme intro- 
duced in 18.54 appealed naturally to the majority of thoughtful Indians whose countrymen 
from time immemorial have been accustomed, under their native rulers, to legard positions 
such as dewan or wazir as the highest prize obtainable by an educated man. In conse- 
quence the supply very soon outstrip])rd the demand, and year by year the number of 
educated Indians unable to find employment under Government has largely increased. 
The natural outcome of such a system was a feeling of grievance which rapidly developed 
into discontent. 
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During the unfortunate years of seditious disturbance preceding 1909 much of the 
l)lamc for such outbreaks w as justly laid upon the educational system of the country. 
It must bo noted in this connection, however, that responsibility for this system rests 
upon the administrative Government by whom it was originally sot going, and not upon 
the Education Dc])artment, wliioh is merely a part of the system introduced, and which, 
in spite of the initial administrative bias and the inherent traditional tendencies of the 
country, has admittedly produced a marked improvement in the typo* of public servant 
educated in the country. 

The cfTcct of tins bias, the existence of which is indicated in the original motive which 
prompted the dcspatcli of 1854, is further illustrated by the following significant fact. 
During the unfortunate period mentioned above, Government possessed so little confi- 
dence in the educational system for wdiich it was responsible, that it felt constrained to 
issue circulars drawing the attention of its educational officers to a detailed list of the most 
obvious duties devolving upon them to assist in combating the propagation of seditious 
ideas. 

The above evidence is sufficient to indicate that in the past there has been prevalent 
in secretariats a very onc-sided view of the advantages to be derived from education, 
and it suggests that the administrative reluctance to introduce a really liberal and pro- 
gressive educational policy has been duo to the idea that such a policy would make the 
task of Government more difficult, rather than that it would render the country more 
worthy of its position in the Empire and increase its real need for a highly specialised 
and advanced system of administration. 

Furtlier, there is a very strong opinion in Indian secretariat circles that education offers 
the most suitable field for the exercise of India’s nascent powers of self-government, and 
that consequently the chief educational need of the country lies not so much in a strong 
and efficient Education Department, organised on lines wliich have recommended them- 
selves in the western world, but rather in the encouragement and gradual development 
of India’s powder to evolve an educational system for herself under the fostering care of 
non -expert secretariats. This is an obvious reversion to the initial position when — 

“ the first instinct of British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of instruction 
existing in the country undisturbed.” 

The unsatisfactory condition of educational affairs in India has boon the subject of a 
note by Sir Henry Craik, and since it bears upon the j)oints mentioned above, the opinions 
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oxprossod by this ommcnt and independent authority are of great interest Writing upon of fois by an 
the subject after his tour in India m 1907-08, Sir Henry Craik stated(*) — independent 

“ It IS the system that is wrong — wrong in its original conception and faulty in its authority 
present admimsti ation Education has no independent place in the eentral 
secretariat and all new schemes must be submitted thiough an alien depart- 
ment ” 

^’he same writer, referring to the evidence before the Dcccntiahsation Commission, 
also stated that — • • 

“ I had the advantage of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before 
the Decentralisation Commission The chief witness * examined (of whom I 
knew nothing before) seemed to me to give his evidence with admirable force 
and w as evidently in touch w ith all that is soundest in educational theory at 
homo It IS not, jierhaps, surprising that Ins questioners were not so con- 
spicuously conveisant with the subject, and the cross-examination of one of 
the commissionci? — himself a civil servant in India — served what was to mo 
the useful purpose of showing a spirit which, so long as it prevails m official 
quarters, will, in my opinion, effectually bar the way against any real educa- 
tional reform Educational administi ation must have its own independent 
position before it can make any bold and effective advance ’ | 

Furthermore, during the past few years events in India have caused considerable Suggested 
attention to be focussed on Indian educational affairs, even m England When the un- O'dvisability 
satisfactory condition of these affaiis came to be realised, the question of the appointment 
of a special Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry received considerable attention , 

Mr Montagu, Under-Secietary of State, replying in the House of Commons to a question 
put by Sir Philip Magnus, said _ "^Xyal 

“ The necessity for an improved system of education in India demands compiehensivo Commission 
and urgent recognition Lord Morlcy is unable at present to promise the 
appointment of a committee or Royal Commission, but he recognises the 
probable advantage of such a course ” 

The possibility of a Royal Commission being appointed to conduct an independent 
enquiry into the Indian educational system caused considetable alaim in Indian secrc- 
tanat circles The Pioneer, the leading conservative organ in India, which voices the ^'*^^*^ 1 *^*°*' 
views of the higher administrative service, wilting in May, 1910, on Indian educational*” 
affairs, stated in a leading article(®) that — 

“ In England the idea seems to prevail that we are in urgent need of a brand-new 

educational policy Even Lord Moiley appears to share this delu 

Sion What Loid Morley’s intentions in this connection may be in the future no 
ono in India piobably even pretends to know, but it is significant, perhaps, 

that we should bo already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with quali 
fications for conducting an expert enquiry into our educational system The 
gentleman in question is a Mr M E Sadler . . . who has had a wide 
experience in ‘ overhauling ’ systems of education in English towns and 
counties We have no desire to belittle Mi Sadlei’s atlammont as a scholar oi 
Ills claims to pose as an educational expert, at any rate outside India, but the 
jioint IS that there is nothing to be gamed and much to be lost by bringing 
out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving nlucational inquisitor 
The only result of special enquiries of tins kind would bo to hang up 
indefinitely all those schemes of progiess m which local Governments as well 
as the Government of India are particularly interested at the moment ” 

Such a statement from the Pioneer not only bears out the remarks made by Sir confirma- 
Henry Craik in 1907-08, but indicates the existence of a deeply-rooted bias in official 
administrative circles against the introduction of a really sound and hbeial system of 
education 

_ 4 cntitisms. 

(') Appendix A ^ 

♦ A Member of the Indian Educational Service 

{ See also Appendix Aa. 

*) Appendix B. 
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The New Department. 

The possibility of the appointment of a Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry into 
Indian education was rapidly followed by the formation out hero of a department of 
education for the first time at the headquarters of the Government of India, but it must 
bo noted that the Department is still “ an alien department,” so far as education is 
concerned. The Calcutta Englishman, writing of this Department on December 
13th, 1910, stated (^) that — 


The now Department of Education which has now been created should apparently 
have been in existence for years, as the educational policy of the Government 
of India has been subjected to more severe criticism than perhaps any other. 
With a properly organised department many mistakes of the past might have 
been avoided. Even as now constituted the Department has tacked on to it 
certain branches of work which do not properly belong to education. But 
the resolution of the Government of India creating the new Department is 
quite frank about the secondary object with which it has been brought into 
existence, viz.^ ‘ for affording relief to the Homo Department.’ No one will 
question the necessity for giving the Horae Department relief, at the same time 
the expediency of tacking on local self-government to education seems a 
trifle far-fetched, even on the ground that ‘ municipal and local bodies are 
responsible for no small part of the public expenditure on education.’ But 
even accepting the principle that all matters relating to local self-government 
are more or le.ss connected with education, Ave fail to see why the new Depart- 
ment should be saddled with such miscellaneous branches of work as sani- 
tation, archajology, books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few other subjects 
of minor importance now dealt with in the public branch of the Home Depart- 
ment It seems to us that if the energies of the new Educa- 

tion Department are to be dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, 
its officers will have very little time to devote to solving educational pro 
blems.” 


Chan<ye 3 f^uch criticism shows that the new Department at the head- quarters of the Govern - 

more nommal ment of India is an Education Department more in name than in fact, and indicates that 
than real. any advance, which may have been made in recent years, rests upon very insecure found- 
ations, especially when viewed in the light of the official bias which has already been shown 
to exist. 

The member in charge of the Department is a covenanted Civil Servant, and not an 
expert educationalist, while of the two joint secretaries under him, the junior alone is an 
educational officer, the senior being another member of the Civil Service. Moreover, the 
name Education Department is a complete misnomer, and could equally well be replaced 
by “ Sanitation Department,” or “ Local Self-Government Department,” the same also 
applying to the much paraded title “ Education Member.” Week by week and monlh 
by month the only notifications which appear in the Government of India Gazette (Edu- 
cation Department) deal almost exclusively with the postings of ecclesiastical and sani- 
tation officers, while only on very rare occasions have they any reference to educational 
affairs. 

Furthermore, recent events have distinctly indicated that there is danger of educational 
matters being overlooked in a growing anxiety for sanitary reform, and no less a person 
than the Education Member himself, while presiding over an All-India Sanitation Con- 
ference, specially convened by the Education Department of the Government of India, 
remarked in his address to the members of the Conference, that — 

‘‘it vas no mere chance that education and sanitation were grouped together under 
one Department.” 
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Since this announcement there have been many stalwart advocates of the pohcy that 
sanitation should take precedence of education, and in the Times (^), dated February 4th, 

1913, strong protests were made — 

“ against the folly of allowing education to run away, leaving sanitation hopelessly 
behind ” 

Those in India, who are familiar with the prevailing condition of affans, distinctly 
fear that, on the contrary, sanitation may be advanced at the expense of education 
Because school authorities can, and m several instances do, undeitake the teaching of 
the principles of hygiene, that is no reason for combining sanitation and education in a 
single department for purposes of administration The gieat need for sanitation in 
India is well lecognised, but this is meiely a reason foi placing its control in expcit hands 
Under existing conditions it is becoming a matter of some dilhculty to detcimmo how 
much of the Education Budget is for ediuation, and how much foi saiiitation Thu^^, in 
the Covernment of India Budget Statement for 1913, a sum of 2\ eroies of rupees is set 
aside foi non-recuirmg expenditure on ( diication, and 1| croies for uiban sanitation 
With icgard to leciuiing expciidituie, however, 1 crore is allotted for education and Need for 
sanitation togothei Now, money spent on buildings and equipment for educational dilferen- 

work cannot bo spent eltiuently without pioper expert advice, and a corresponding 


increase in icciuring expcnclituie for upkeep, it is consciiucutly anomalous that al ^ndituro 
though so large a noii-recuiimg giant as 2\ crorcs ispioposed speciiically for educatiom on Education 
theie IS at the same tune no indication ol the piccisc additional lecuiimg e\])cndituu ^nd that on 
that should foim the natural corollary of so large a non-uciiiiing giant Siuhnuthoch ^Sanitation 
of finance indicate an allutiiieiit of funds which cannot have been [ueccdid by the pro- 
paiatioii of a caietully detailed scheme of oxpendituie, and this is borne out by tlie 
statement made by the Education Membei m the Impel lal Council Chamber, Delhi, 
on February 28th, 1913, when ho stated that — 

“ of the grants given foi the last two years, some 71 lakhs or £500,000 stcilmg have 
not yet been disposed of ” 


It must be admitted that facts such as these aie calculati d to rouse tlie feats of those Govemment 
interested in the advance of Indian Edueation, and who ai( l<imiliai with its liistory In cducationil 
the past Indian Educational admuiisliatioii has not eVaped the seveie advoise ciiticism policy fails to 
ot expert European educationalists, and at the picscnt time Indian educational policy secure either 
tails to obtain the full confidence ot those Indians anxious foi the educational develop- O'^purt 
ment of then countiy, as became viiy obvious duiing the discussion which took place m Q'Ppruval or 
the Imperial Council Chamber on February 25th, 1913, w hen this subject came up for 
discussion, and much disappointment was expressed at Govcinment’s mability to lay down ^ubli 

a fully detailed programme opinion^ 

Finally, the recently issued resolution, dated 21st Febiuaiy, 1913, dealing wuth the 
Educational Policy of the Government of India, is largely a colourless document filled 
with educational platitudes 8o far as it deals with one highly important branch, 
technical education, it is most deficient, and contains indications of the Government’s 
tendency to ignore, in the case of technical education, the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween secondary and higher grades, which has been productive m the past of so much 
confusion in the case of general education 

Theio IS a distinct tendency in official cucles to divoicc technical education from Rospensibi* 
geneial education on the ground that educational officeis are not qualified to deal with so fity for past 
important a subject This is largely due to the fact that educational officers are held mistakes does 
responsible foi the mistakes which have been made m the past, although it is sufficiently not rest with 
clear that such officers have not been in any way responsible for the educational policy educational 
which Government has pursued It is impossible here to avoid briefly contrasting the offic®i‘S‘ 
educational method of India with that cf Japan, m which country some foHy years ago 
the Japanese Government secured the services of a small band of English educc^fional 
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experts to organise both technical and general education, with a success which is too well 
known to need recapitulation. It is noteworthy that in its latest educational resolution , 

“ the Government of India, agreeing with the great majority of the local Gov- 
ernments, are unable to accept the view that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should bo ex-ofjlcio Secretary to Government,” 

by which decision the new Education Department has shown itself prepared to continue 
an anomaly in the existing system of educational administriUdoii which has called forth 
the most severe condemnation from some of tlie ablest of educational experts, dnd Indian 
administrators alike. 


The hidian educational service. 

It is here necessary to examine the nature of tlie organisation by moans of which the 
actual work of education is carried on in India, and which, ill spite of the inherent diffi- 
culties and initially wrong administrative bias already discussed, has yet been produc- 
tive of — 

“ a marked improvement in the character of the public servants now chosen from 
the ranks of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before 
schools and universities had commenced to exorcise their elevating influence#” 

The resolution of 1904, from which the above quotation is taken, describes this organis- 
ation in the following words(^) ; — 

“ The Education Department is divided into the superior and the subordinate services* 
The superior service consists of two branches, called respectively the Indian 
and the Provinicial educational services, of which the former is recruited 
in England and the latter in India. The opportunities and responsibilities 
which work in the Department brings to an officer of this service give scope 
for a wide range of intellectual activity. Such an officer takes an active part 
in the profoundly interesting experiment of introducing an eastern people to 
western knowledge and modern methods of research ; he comes into contact 
with the remains of an earlier civilisation and the traditions of ancient learning; 
he can clu^osc between the career of a professor and that of an educational 
administrator ; and in cither capacity he has great opportunity of exercising 
personal influence and promoting the best interests of genuine education. 
In order that members of the Indian educational service may keep themselves 
abreast of the advances which are now being made in other countries in the 
science of education, facilities are given to them, while on furlough, to study 
theory and practice of all branches of education both in England and in other 
parts of the world. The part, already considerable, that is taken by natives of 
India in the advancement of their countrymen in modern methods of in- 
tellectual training will, it is hoped, assume an even greater importance in 
the future. If the reforms now contemplated in the whole system of instruc- 
tion are now successfully carried out, it may be expected that the educational 
service will offer steadily increasing attractions to the best educational talent. 
Where the problems to be solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so 
momentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect and culture that 
either English or Indian seats of learning can furnish for her needs.” 

It is upon officers of the Indian educational service that the main responsibility rests 
for the maintenance of adequate educational standards so far, at any rate, as “ western 
knowledge and modern methods of research ” are concerned. This is accomplished 
through the agency of Government arts colleges, professional colleges, model high schools, 
training schools, and the higher grade inspectors ; and these form the principal safe- 
guards for eneuring that the work represented by the figures given in educational statistics 
shall Ee of a quality which shall justify the increasing public expenditure devoted to it. 


(^) Vida ** I&diau Educational rolicy,** paia# 45. 
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In view of this, it is instructive to note that, in August, 1907, no less an authority than Misleading 
the late 8ir Edward Law, sometime Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, made the nature of 
following deliberate statement(^) — doscrip- 

“ The fact is that education officers have beeh, with intent, kept in a distinctly sub- e^xposed^^^ 
ordmato position ” 

This statement is m startling conlliction with the spirit of the quotation taken from 
the 1904 resolution, and lends added weight to the criticisms of Sir Henry Craik in 1908 
when he referred to — 

“ a spirit which so long as it prevads in official quartcis will effectually bar the way 
against any leal educational reform ” 

Independent evidence is not wanting to show the existence of such administrative 
tendencies which, during the past twenty years, have produced a steadily detrimental 
iiiHuence upon the Indian educational service Thus previous to 1896, apart from 
certain special posts, the service, so far as concerned superior appointments, was mainly 
divided into four grades, the distiibution of officers and salaiics being as shown in 
Appendix F With the reorganisation of 1896, the substitution of a time scale with 
personal allowances, in place of the four grades already mentioned, slightly diminished 
the average pay of the service, and only afforded benefat in the eai her years of service at 
the expense of the later It thus tended to create an initial attractiveness during those 
earlier years winch rapidly evanesced in the later, and it is doubtful whether such a change 
can be regarded as calculated to produce the best results from the service concerned 
Moreover, a secondary result was to degrade the official status ot the educational officer 
in his later years of service, since recognition m the warrant of precedence depends for 
educational officers upon salary, and only in exceptional cases can such officers now receive 
any recognition at all Also, the actual number of Indian educational officers Avas re- 
duced {vide appendix F) and the number of allowances was calculated on the strength 
of the cadres then sanctioned Thus in 1896, twenty out of seventy-seven officers were 
admissible to these allowances , since 1896, however, the strength of the ( adres has almost 
doubled, but the number of allowances has not been increased, and, consequently, the 
present condition of allaiis is the same as would have existed under the old graded scheme, 
if the cadres had been doubled and the whole of the mcreasc confined to the lower two 
grades. Further, the change effected a saving of over Rs 8,000 per luense n or close 
upon one lakh per annum, on the cost of all superior posts m the Education Department, 
althougli it slightly iiici eased the expendituic on the Provincial service at the expense of 
tlie Indian educational service, a movement m strict accordance with an admmistiative 
tendency, already noticed, m favour of the traditional modes ot instruction existmg m 
the country, despite the tact that these are calculated to over-devclop the memory at 
the expense of the intelligence 

The main effect theiefore of the 1896 reorganisation was to lower the status of the 
European element in the department, to dimmish its prospects and^to reduce itsniim 
bors(^) , it IS consequently difficult to regard it as othci than a retrograde step It was 
unquestionably necessary to mciease the share which educated Indians could take m the 
system of public instruction spieadmg over their country, but to do so without taking 
adequate measures to ensure that the quality of instruction given should conform to 
European standards was to court educational disaster 

I’hcro is, morcovci, official indication that the steps taken m 1896 were, admittedly, 
retrogiado , thus in 1906 the Secretary of State issued the following ruling — 

“ The Secretary of State desires that appomtments to the directorship (of public 
instruction) should no longer bo governed by the lulos laid down in the lesolu- 
tion of 1896, but by those proscribed in the Homo Depaitmeiit resolution of 
September 4th, 1886 The latter losolution, while not giving members of the 
education service an absoluce claim to succeed to the post of director, con- 
templated that before appointing a person not belonging to the soivico local 
Governments should, m the event of their coilsidermg it desirablo^to fill the 
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post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance of the 
Oovcrnment of India with a view to procuring a suitable selection from the 
Educational Department of some other province. The Secretary of State 
also considers it desirable that in order to provide a properly qualified successor 
in the event of a vacaney arising in the directorship, measures should be taken 
in good time to give the officer on whom th(^ choice would most probably fall 
a wide experience of the working of the department in all its branches. 

The post of Director of Public Instruction is an onerous one, since he is the officer 
responsible for the efficient working of the Department under each local Administration. 
The fact, however, that there should be difficulty in obtaining a suitable officer from the 
ranks ol the service is certainly an indication that the recruitment cannot be entirely 
satisfactory. In 1907, the Indian Educational Service included 157 officers, while the 
number of directorships was 8, and the fact tliat 5 p(‘r cent, of the service could not be 
relied upon to developc the necessary administrative ability to lit them for such posts 
constitutes the most serious indictment possible against either the existing method of 
rocruitinent, or the inducements of the service to attract the right type of man. 

With reference to the Director it must be noted that, although responsible for the 
work of liis Dopartmcnt, he docs not })ossess the official right to lay his proposals personally 
before till'- executive head of the local Administration. The proposals must be submitted 
tiiroiigli the Secretary of “ an alien Dcj)artmcnt,” and Sir Edward Law,* writing upon 
this said : — 

The Director has no direct access to tlic Governor of the province, and can only 
address the local Government through a chief secretary who is overburdened 
with other business and who, as I have already iioiuted out, may feel no per- 

* soiial interest in educational questions I cannot lielievo in any permanent 

improvement until directors have direct access to the chief executive officer 
in their respective provinces.” 

With the introduction of enlarged legislative councils, directors of public insti'uction 
have been granted scats on such bodies, and have in consequence been entrusted with 
duties wliich give to such officers the appearance of secretaries to Government. It must, 
however, be noted that there is still an intrinsic difference between the position of a director 
of public instruction and an officially recognised secretary ; the latter has access to the 
executive head of his province by right, the former merely by courtesy, and it is conse- 
quently still possible for administrative action to be taken in educational matters without 
the official knowledge of the Director. Moreover, this anomalous position, as already 
I)ointod out, has now received the final approval of the Government of India through its 
curiously constituted Department of Education. The position, here discussed, is fraught 
with much danger, particularly at the present time, when it is being recognised on all 
sides that a large extension of educational activity is necessary in the country. Under 
existing circumstances there is no guarantee that money allotted to education will bo 
expended in pursuance of a continuous educational policy carefully thought out in all 
its details. Secretaries to local Governments chosen from the ranks of the covenanted 
service arc changed possibly every five years or less, and much time is lost at each change 
so far as education is concerned. If the secretary feels ” no personal interest in education^” 
ho is probably less dangerous than if ho has pre-conceived ideas formed in a non-educa- 
tional field of labour. In any case it is doubtful whether rapidly changing non-expert 
secretaries are host suited to deal with questions of policy affecting any branch of special- 
ised professional work. It must be borne in mind that the secretary to a local Govern- 
ment does the work of a permanent official in the English Civil Service, and not that of 
a Secretary of State, and the existing position in the Education Department has admit- 
tedly been found unsuited to the needs of one highly specialised professional branch of 
Government service, viz,, the Public Works Department, where the Chief Engineer is 
ex-offieio Sseretary to Government. 


* Blackwood's Msgasino, Ausuat, 1907. 
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Evidence is not wanting to illustrate the very real nature of the danger referred to Ihustiations 
above. Thus in the last quinquennial report, 1902 to 1907, it is stated in paras. 186-186, of this, 
that . — 

“ There are two important developments to be recorded in the quinquennium One 
IS the transfer of a largo number of municipal schools to the Education Depart- 
ment in the Punjab, so as to complete the provision of a Government school 
in every district , and the other is the movement made in piecisely the opposite 
direction by the United Provinces, wheie the local Government in the year 
1906 made ovei the district high sc hools to the management of distiict boaids 
Lest, however, this isolated fiction of the United Piovinces should 
acquire excessive impoitance by being supposed to mark an important turn 
in policy, it may bo uell to record that the tiansfei of the schools to the 
disti lot boards had a very brief life, and that shortly after the close of the 
quinquennium the action taken in 1906 was icversed, and the schools were 
again placed undei the management of the Educational Department with, as 
thcLicutenant-Governoi remaiked, ‘acclamations of appioval ’ ” 

Again, this point is further illustiatc d in the tollowing statement made by the Dncctor 
of Publu Instiuclion, United Provinces, m the ^ucal Legislative Council at Lucknow 
on the 13tli Mai eh, 1912 — 

“ The chief iccuiiing item of my budget is an item of m w expendituie of Rs 1,27,000 
for the piovmcialisation of the distiict insiieetmg staff, in other words for the 
transfer of deputy and sub-deputy inspectors of schools fiom the services of 
boards to the Education Department The reform is one which I have advo- 
cated for more than four years the lefoiin will enable my dcpaitmcnt 

to act as the eyes and cars ot Government in the districts as to the extent 
and piogrcss of vcrnaculai education, and it will further enable it to help and 
advise the boards m the admimstiation of the schools A fuither benefit 
which will lesult fiom the change will be that vernacular education will be 
piotected and encouraged by a dcpaitmcnt that has no doubt about its value 
and only desires most earnestly to sec, as soon as may be, the reproach of 
illiteiacy removed fiom this province.’’ 

In view of these facts it can scaiccly be doubted that theic is urgent need for the inclu- Urgent need 
Sion of an expert educational adviser in the inner councils at the heacUquarters of local for offiaal 
Administrations, and, moreovei, that such advisius should possess full official recognition, recognition 
rendering it impossible for proposals affecting matters of educational policy to receive of the value 
official consichiation by the executive head of the Goveinment unless submitted to him of expert 
through the Educational Department. Such procedure would only place education upon ©Vocational 
the same footing as public woiks advice 

Conclusion. 

In view of the preceding evidence it may now reasonably be contended that the exten- present 
Sion of educational activity in India which has undoubtedly followed the issue of the position 
authotitative resolution on Indian Educational Policy by Loid Curzon, in 1904, has not 8pe£!ified 
been accompanied by an adequate administiativc reorganisation in connection with the 
relations existing between the secretariats and the Education Department 

It must be remembered that the paramount administrative authority in Indian secre- 
tariats rests with a single branch of the public services which, it is claimed, forms a “ corpfi 
d’61itc ” The unique jiosition of this service (the covenanted civil service) dates from a 
time when there were practically no distinct professional services m the eoimtry, 
and the members of this service still arrive in India devoid of any specialised professional 
teaming such as is required m the case of oflScers recruited for the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Forest, Agriculture, Education, and similar professional departments As divisional 
and sub -divisional officers members of this covenanted civil service are regarded as 
constituting the official eyes and ears of what is familiarly known as the Patriarchal System 
of Goveinmen This system has, without doubt, been extraordinarily^uccessful m the 
past while India has been slowly assimilating the ideas and methods of wester^ oivilisa- This positiot 
tion, but it remains one which is diametrically opposed m prmciple to that towards which shewn to be 
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those same western ideas inevitably point. Moreover, although the village life in India 
even yet remains but slightly inlluenced by the West, still the city and industrial life has 
within recent years absorbed such influence to an extent which has radically altered its 
character. In times past it has been essential that officers of the covenanted civil service 
should be handy-men(^), capable of turning their hands to anything, but during recent 
years the conditions which demanded such qualifications have passed away. Many 
brancluis of the public service are now filled with highly specialised professional men, 
and to continue to place the control and direction of these specialised branches in the 
non-expert hands of an alien service is a deplorable anachronism. The need for higher 
specialised professional branches of the public service has become undeniable, and the 
recruitment and organisation of such services is a matter of pre-eminent importance of 
India’s further development. But such recruitment and organisation cannot be properly 
efficient unless there be a fundamental change in the administrative relations existing 
between these branclios and the “ corps d’elite.’* 

This hcis already been very clearly indicated in the case of the Public Works Department, 
which at the present time is the oldest and most highly organised of such branches, and 
now forms an efficient professional service of assured status, officially recognised in the 
local secretariats, and held to be in responsible charge of its own section of Government 
work. Similar developments must inevitably follow in other directions, and the recent 
expansion of educational work, with the attempted administrative readjustment already 
noticed, indicates the necessity(^) for the liberal adoption of an administrative attitude 
towards the Educational Department similar to that which havS now been in vogue for some 
time in the case of the Public Works Department. 

The first step towards such an administrative change is the one to which attention 
has already been directed independently by Sir Edward Law and Sir Henry Craik, two 
authorities respectively on the administrative and educational side whose opinions arc of 
undoubted weight. Until directors of public instruction arc transformed into officially 
recognised secretaries to local Administrations, the educational efforts of Government 
will lack (‘fficient expert control, and secretariats will continue to disi)lay that bias which 
has been evidenced in the past by a spirit of hesitating mistrust of the advantages to be 
derived from a general policy of sound educational advancement in India. Patriarchal 
cpntrol, no matter how beneficent in intention, should no longer be allowed to interfere 
with expert technical direction in the details of departmental administration. 

Indian educational problems are of increasing complexity, due partly to the accumula- 
tion of errors in the past, but still mory to the changes which are being effected in the 
country’s commercial and industrial position. Primary, secondary, university, and 
technical education all demand increased expert attention, which it will be impossible for 
Government to give without a highly organised professional Educational Department. 
The lines which such organisation should follow have already been evolved in the case 
of the Public Works Department. Their adoption must follow in the case of other largo 
professional services, and at the present time the importance of educational work in India 
is sufficient to justify their adoption in the case of the rapidly extending iducational 
service. 

E. F. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENDIX III.-A. 

The ‘‘ Pioneer^'* Allahabad^ March 1st, 1908, 

Sir Henry Craik, M.P., on Indian education. 

Sir Henry Craik, M.P., the distinguished educationalist, who has lately been 
on tour in India, in communicating his views to a Home paper, delivers a 


(») Vide Appendix H, 
(*) Vide Appendix I. 
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judgment on the educational system of this country, which may well be taken note of 
Ho writes — 

On most Indian questions I form an opinion with diffidence and express it with hesita- 
tion On the main aspects of the educational question I confess tliat I fool less hesitation 
I have seen much earnest and energetic work, and I am conscious that there is much more 
that I have not seen But in thinking that in its main lines it is hopelessly wrong, I am 
only repeating the opinion expressed to me uni vei sally by all the wisest Anglo-Indians 
and natives whom 1 have seen, and impressed on mo by my own experience I can only 
describe that impression by saying that there is a sort of mildew lying over the work 
System, routine, and formality rest like shackles over the whole thing I found handbooks 
of the modern philosophy of the West in the hands of whole class-rooms of students, who 
could formally con their teachings, but in whose minds a totally different set of thoughts 
was im})lanted by their history and their natuie Theories of political science and of 
political economy were being inculcated in youths who could deftly apply them to their 
own purposes, but who were entirely ignorant that the matters which they discussed and 
the theoiios which they propounded were not fundamental axioms, but matteis on which 
in western life a hundred diftcient vie vs were entertained One of the ablest amongst 
the educational workers whom I met told me, witli the weariness of misapplied labours — 
‘‘ I have to-day been trying to explain to a class of Hindu students the meaning of Shelley’s 
Ode to the Skylark and Sila^ Marner They are prescribed in the university curriculum, 
and so they must be learned What good can it do ’ ” Only one answer is possible 
In the libraries of the higher schools T constantly found Tom BrowrC ^ School Day^ What 
meaning can that have for boy® uho have drunk in v ith then mother’s milk ideas of formal 
couitesy, of studied respect for ago and rank, of a personal dignity dependent on fixed rules 
which have the force ot religion ^ Do we really imamne that we shall cieate in them the 
sjiirit ot the English schoolboy by what they must hold to bo a travesty of all the relations 
of life as these appear to thorn ? 

I am quite av arc tliat there is a good deal of sound technical education being attempted 
in India, and glad to know that some of the ablest of our Indian admirustrators feel the 
necessity of more being done in this way But m many cases I am obliged to confess that 
such toclinical education as I saw was a miserable mockery, and tliosc who showed it could 
only say that they had hopeless hindrances — tlic w eight of w Inch 1 fully admit — to contoua 
against The system of caste, the habits of the people, tlieii mcitness in manual labour, 
their fixed idea tliat clerical work has a dignity of its own — all these will take long before 
they are overcome But meanwhile we might surely endeavour to link the intellectual 
training which wo give more closely to their life and their traditions, and to abandon the 
senseless attempt to turn an Oriental into a bad imitation of a western mind Why should 
wo teach them that education is impossible without acquiring the English language? 
What can that inijiress upon them except that education is useful only to enable them 
to undertake those administrative duties which are their absorbing ambition , and in the 
exorcise of which they rarely command the confidence of their own race * Hero in Bengal, 
under the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, the great zamindars have largo estates 
and vast influence The management of these estates, and the supei vision of their tenants 
or ryots might give them employment of the best kind and a sphere of enormous use- 
fulness If education is to do anything for them it must bo by making them cultivated 
gentlemen of enlarged views, but not necessarily views out of harmony with their own 
traditions As it is they leave our colleges with only one aim, to become Government 
officials, and with acquisitions of knowledge that drj ve them fuither from their own peeple, 
instead of bringing them into closer touch with and rendering them more fit for the work 
which can be discharged by none except themselves It is not a triumph for our education 
— it IS, on the contrary, a satire upon it — when we find the sons of leading natives expressly 
discouraged by their parents from acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular Yet 
instances of this are by no means rare It is a smaller thing, but yet an undoubted evil, 
that this over-strained temptation to the native to learn English tends to render the com- 
mand of the vernacular by Anglo-Indians much more restricted than the old officials 
assure us that it was in the early days of their service This does not, of course, apply to 
the provmoial districts — the mofu^sil, as they are oalled, where the district officeT^must 
be. and is, familiar with the vernacular— but it is unquestionably the ease m some of the 
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central seats of Government. If the tendency spreads, it will sap more than anything 
else the security of our hold on India. It is one of the chief incentives to a certain class 
of natives to acquire facility in our tongue, that by so doing they can interpose between 
the higher official class and the mass of the people. 

1 am quite aware of the immense difficulties of re-casting the educational system. 
But that it requires re-casting is the opinion not of a man here and there, but of everyone 
who is capable of judging. We must free education from tlie domination of examination. 
We must leave greater freedom of choice and of method to separate schools and colleges. 
We must show tlie native that education has other aims than to make babus, subordinate 
officials, and pleaders. We must teach them that there are other spheres of activity for the 
educated man than the law courts and Government appointments. We must abandon 
the vain dream that we can reproduce the English public school on Indian soil. We must 
reoognise that it is a mistake to insist tliat a man sliall not be considered to be an educated 
man unless he can express his knowledge otherwiso than in a language that is not his own. 
fdace no rc^striction on Englisli as an optional subject, but cease to demand it as the one 
thing necessafy for all. 

And in another and more restricted sphere, I fancy that most of us who know India 
will agree that, with the most benevolent of aims, wc have encouraged a course of doubtful 
expediency. It luas become tlic fashion for the sons of well-to-do parents to be sent tc 
Britain for their educati<^u, and educational institutions at Home are not slow to encourage 
it. But is it wise, and does it tell in the long run, for their own good or the good of their 
coiuitry V Such youths come into surroundings for which, as a rule, they are ill-fittcd. 
With the marvellous capacity which they possess of ada|)ting themselves to the superficial 
aspects of their surroundings, they settle down for a time, and tlieir tutors and guides at 
home are satisfied wdtli their conduct, and fancy they are being moulded into British shape. 
But do they enter into full sympathy with our thouglits and feelings, or is it, indeed, 
expedient that tliey should do so, in view of their future lives ? They usually come when, 
with a maturity strange to the Western youth they are at tlic same time utterly incapable 
of judging our social conditions, or knowing them below the surface. Too often they form 
aspirations which can never be satisfied, and which no human contrivance can enable 
them to attain without involving incalculable evil. They break with their own tradi- 
tions, they cease to be true representatives of their own i)cople, and yet they are divided 
by an impassable barrier from ours. I know that there are notable exceptions ; but they 
arc due to special natural faculties and to special racial peculiarities. For the most part 
the ex]>eriment of mental and moral acclimatisation proves a hopeless failure. Let them 
come, if they come at all, not at the impressionable period of youth, but when character 
has been formed, and when they arc able to judge and aj)preciate, not to imitate, superficial 
traits. 

I wish most carefully to guard myself against any suspicion of adversely criticising 
educational officials of India. Some of them, I fancieeb seem tired out with their work, 
and scarcely to be versed in the most recent educational movements. But amongst 
them there are men of first-rate ability. It is the system that is wrong — wrong in its 
original conception, and faulty in its present administration. Education has no indepen- 
dent i^lace in the central secretariat, and all new schemes must be submitted through an 
alien dc])artment. The result is what it inevitably must be — misunderstanding and delay. 
The evil was supposed to be met some years ago by the appointment of a junior official 
from Home to act as a sort of general adviser to the central Government. The plan was 
one which, without the smallest personal reflection, hardly could have proved satisfactory, 
and which has not api)arently worked better than was to be expected. I had the advantage 
of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before the Decentralisation Commission 
which is now ranging over India. The chief witness examined (of whom I knew nothing 
before) seemed to me to give his evidence with admirable force, and was evidently in touch 
with all that is soundest in educational theory at Home. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that his questioners were not so conspicuously conversant with the subject ; and the 
cross-examination of one of the commissioners — himself a civil servant in India — served 
what was to me the useful puri>ose of showing a spirit which, so long as it prevails in official 
quarters, will, Ih my opinion, effectually bar the way against any real educational reform. 
Educational administration must have its own independent position before it can make any 
bold and effective advance. 
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APPENDIX IIT-Aa 

The “ Pioneer Allahabad, March 26ih, 1908 
Ideas on Indian Education 

The Morning Post, which is better informed upon Indian affairs than most English 
newspapers, has lately had some severe criticisms upon our educational system — 

“ The Indian Government,” it says, ‘‘ of 50 or 60 years ago imported into India a 
system of instruction borrowed from England, where mstinclion was not well 
conducted and education utterly neglected, except by one or two pioneers like 
Arnold of Rugby The marvel is not that these past follies of Indian 

Governments have produced the Tilaks and Lajpat Rais, but that there sliould 
have emerged from so ill-jiidged a system the many Indians of high character 
and sound judgment who have adorned the Indian Bench and the Indian 
Public Service ” 

The Mormnq Post goes on to indicate the remedy — 

“ What 1 *^ wanted for Indian boys and young men is a discii^lme suited to the conditions 
of Indian life and of fiidian religion, accompanies] by instruction in the ele- 
ments of natural science and ot histoiy, communicated m the native language 
of the pupils English and English letters should be the accomplishment of 
those for whom there may be scope in Indian < arceis where Engh'^h is lecpiisito 
for their work ” 

It adds truly enougli — 

“ The Englishmen engaged ui education in India are, after all, the best judges in 
these matters But, strange to say, they aie not listened to by the Indian 
Government ” 


APPENDIX III B 


The ‘‘ Pioneer ” Mail, May 27th, 1910. 

Most people m this country are prepared to accept the statement that we owe a part 
at least of our recent troubles to an imperfect sj^stem of education Yet there are 
probably few Anglo-Indians who would be willing to go back entirely on the achievements 
of the past fifty years In England, however, the idea seems to prevail that we aie m 
urgent need of a brand-new educational policy, that the only method of illumining our 
educational darkness is to exchange our old worn-out lamps for new ones of thoroughly 
up-to-date English make Even Lord Morley appears to share this delusion , otherwise 
we should not have Mr Montagu declaring on his behalf that the Secretary of State 
“ recognises the probable advantages ” of an investigation, conducted either by a Ro>al 
Commission or a committee What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may be 
in the future no one in India probably even pretends to know, but it is significant perhaps 
that we should be already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with qualifications for 
conducting an expert enquiry into our educational system The gentleman in question 
IS a Mr M E Sadler, who was Director of Special Enquiries and Reports in the English 
Education Department from 1895 to 1903, and who has had a wide experience in “ over- 
hauling ” systems of education in English towns and counties We have no desire to 
belittle Mr Sadler’s attainments as a scholar, or his claims to pose as an educational 
expert, at any rate outside India , but the point is, there is nothing to be gained, and 
much to be lost, by bringing out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving educa- 
tional inquisitor. The only result of special enquiries of this kind would be to liang up 
indefinitely all those schemes of progress in which the local Governments, as well as 
the Government of India, are particularly interested at the moment The ground has 
already been sufficiently prepared, and we haye surely had enough of exper,t investigations 
involving immense labour, and ending m reports that are characterised by man;L imprac- 
ticable suggestions. It is clear that the path of educational progress in this\ountry 
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is strewn with many serious obstacles, and the struggle now proceeding in the Western 
Presidency in regard to the improvement of university courses is instructive of the kind 
of difficulties that have to be faced ; but local Governments, no more perhaps than the 
Government of India, would be inclined to welcome in this or in other directions, the 
intervention of educational experts from outside. No one will deny that much remains 
to be done before we can be said to have put our educational house in order, but the 
work of reform can best be entrusted to those who have already made a study of 
our educational requirements on the spot. 


APPENDIX III-C. 

The “ Englishman Calcutta, December 13th, 1910. 

The New Editcation Department. 

The Government of India, like the wheels of the Gods, moves slowly. It requires 
a tremendous amount of agitation and the pressure of public o})inion to induce >t to em- 
bark upon any new .scheme of reform. In .some respects this is sound policy, and “ hustle ” 
would be apt to place tlie Government in a false position. Having said .so much in favour 
of the fedina leute policy, it is only necessary to look back upon the results of .such a 
policy in India to trace the backwardness of the country in many directions. The new 
Department of Education which has now been created should have been in existence 
many years, as the educational policy of the Government of India has been subjected 
to more severe criticism than perhaps any other. With a properly organised department 
many mistakes of the past might have been avoided. Even as now constituted, the 
Department has tacked on to it certain branches of work which do not properly belong 
to education. But the resolution of the Government of India creating the new Depart- 
ment is quite frank about the secondary object with which it has been brought into exis- 
tence, viz.— ' for affording relief to the Home Department,” No one will question the 
necessity for giving the Home Department relief ; at the same time, the expediency of 
tacking on local self-government to education seems a trifle far-fetched, even on the ground 
that “ municipal and local bodies are responsible for no small part of the public expendi- 
ture on education.” But even accepting the principle that all matters relating to local 
self-government are more or less connected with education, we fail to see why the new 
Department should be saddled with such miscellaneous branches of work as sanitation, 
archaeology, books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few subjects of minor importance now 
dealt with in the public branch of the Home Department. Even the Imperial Record 
Office is to bo handed over as a sub-department of the new Department. The resolution 
states that “ the extreme importance of the subject of education needs no demonstration,” 
and then proceeds to indicate the many directions in which the activities of the new 
Department are to be employed ; but primarily it is to assist in solving the many educa- 
tional problems that jircsent thenuselves, and to direct the policy of Government in these 
matters. It seems to us, however, that if the energies of the new Educational Depart- 
ment are to be dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, its officers will have 
very little time to devote to the solving of educational problems ; for local self-govern- 
ment is a big subject in itself ; and if the recommendations of the Royal Decentralisation 
Commission are to be given effect to, the newly appointed Member in charge will not 
have much time to guide the educational policy of Government. His energies, and those 
of his secretary and junior officers and office establishment will be divided in a manner 
that docs not augur hopefully for education. The officers of the new Department are 
not educational experts ; and this circumstance raises a doubt as to the effective character 
of the Department in dealing with those problems for the solving of which it has been 
created. The only hopeful feature of the Department lies in its experimental character, 
as the Government of India regards the superior staff as provisional only, and subject 
to reconsideration in the light of experience which would be gained hereafter of the special 
requirements of the new Department, The Government of India, we are told, do not 
require to tie their own hands, or those of their successors by declaring that the posts 
of secretory or joint or assistant secretary should be assigned to any particular services, 

“ as th^ creation of a new Department was an experiment and its novelty justified the 
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Government of India in retaining from the outset a full measure of freedom to modify 
the constitution of the staff in such a manner as seemed best calculated to fulfil the objects 
with which the Department was formed ” This is the only hopeful feature of the new 
departure, and time alone will show what modifications may become necessary. 


APPENDIX III-D 

The “ London, February 4th, 1913 

Indian Sanitation. 

To 

The Editor of the Times 

Sir, — We attempted in your issue of October 14 to show the absurdity of a scheme 
advanced by the Government of India which would limit the executive sanitary service 
to municipalities, or 7 per cent of the population, whilst the rural population, amounting 
to 93 per cent (or 227 millions) and admittedly suffering from an appalling death-rate 
from preventible diseases, is, with a bland faith in academic methods, left to find salva- 
tion in education We also invited attention to the retrograde policy which, as a sequel 
to the vain endeavour to abolish the post of a sejiarate Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, proposes to render him a negligible quantity by subordmating him 
to the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, who holds an appointment the selection 
for which and the raison d'etre of which is tlic utilisation of medical, not sanitary, train- 
ing or experience 

In your telegram of the 31st ultimo it is now reported that these opinions have evoked 
“ adverse criticism ” in India It does not seem that this criticism is paiticularly j otent, 
if the sample your correspondent has selected is typical He reports that “ the dream 
of an executive sanitary service for all India is one not in the least likely to be realised in 
these days of decentralisation ” 

But, as we have pleaded for “ the organisation of an effectively administered sanitary 
service,” and, in animadverting upon the petty and circumscribed effort of confinmg 
executive sanitary staffs to municipal areas, have stated “ the scheme gives no real 
executive sanitary service to India,” we fail to recognise the quotation which makes a 
covert suggestion of an inapplicable Procrustean policy to all India As a fact. Imperial, 
Provincial, local, and municipal and private funds could be as safely utilised in supportmg 
the influence of a “ correctly administered sanitary service ” as by the Education Depart- 
ment, when making its policy felt through the Indian educational ‘ervice, the Provincial 
educational service, and locally-recruited subordinates — without in the slightest degree 
imperillmg the rights and privileges of the suppliers of funds as now emphasised by 
decentralisation We take it that such a service m India could not bo termed “ correctly 
administered ” if it were incapable, not only of conforming to such conditions, but of 
adopting its methods to the economic, social, caste, and race peculiarities of the various 
provinces 

It IS, however, curious that in a telegram purportmg to describe the Sanitary Con- 
ference at Madras and making special reference to “ adverse criticism ” of our views 
no reference is made to Lord Pentland’s closing address, in which they were fully justi- 
fied, He stated — “ In a country like this, where so large a percentage of the population 
live under rural conditions, there may be some danger that the clamant needs of the towns 
and centres of industry may overshadow interests and wants The importance of a 
pure water supply and other essentials of health is as vital to the villages as it is to the 
large towns and cities ” 

Further, Babu Motilal Ghose, the editor of a well-known Indian journal, whilst statmg 
ho yielded to none in his desire for the spread of edueation, in asserting the rights of 
rural areas, twitted the President, in an amusing parable of “ two wives ” on his obvious 
disregard of the mtorests of practical sanitation, and appealed to him to “ show more 
substantial tokens of his love for his neglected wife sanitation . . . For in ono 

sense sanitation demands more attention than education.” 

He specially called attention to the unchecked loss of life as influencing adversely 
the economic tidvance of the country, and he challenged that officer to show that Indians 
did not understand ordmary hygienic laws , he mamtamed it was not academi5 ignorance 
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of these laws which was at the root of the great mortality, but the absence of practical 
sanitation as applied to communities. Such contentions but illustrate how deeply the 
Education Department has blundered in not distinguishing between personal hygiene 
and the sanitation of communities, and has aggravateii this by insisting that the latter 
must wait for the development of the former at the hands of the school master. 

From data siipplieil by us, Mr. .Stott, the well-known mathematician, hivs kindly cal- 
culated the waste of money wliich results from the useless attempt to rear men who shall 
be useful citizens, in a country whore, undoubtedly owing to their insanitary environ- 
ments, the expectation of life at birth of the Indian is nineteen years below that of the 
Englishman under more favourable conditions. He finds that if the expectation of life 
of the Engli.shman be regarded as the normal condition whioh should exist in a sanitary 
India, then, using Hardy’s table of mortality, the excess loss in faihire to reach the ago 
of twenty-nine years by Indiana etlucated at the school-going ago amounts to £851,318 
per annum of the total funds now spent for education — the calculation being somewhat 
less according to Stuart’s table. Even after allowing liberally for po.s.'iiblo errors and for 
a proportion of the value of education being reaped in good eitizon.shi[) of those 
jirematurelv sent to death, the total loss is not less than £60(1, (KM). Under such 
conditions, increase of the proportion of th«> '-ehool-going age to be educated and tho 
neees.sary further concurrent w^aste of funds as a sequence of neglecting concomitant 
.sanitary measures is the penalty Ijidia reaps for handing sanitation, with other 
“ juiscellaneous ” subjects, to tho Education Department with its rival financial interests. 

We trust it will not be thought wo hold it an error to spread education in India. es[)»ici- 
ally if more reasonable cognisance be taken of leehnic.d education m tho interests of 
industrial development. In this connexion we protest solely against tho folly of allowing 
edueatiofi. under specious excu.ses of “ now activity ” and non-recurring dole.s, to run 
away with the bit and leave sanitation hopcdessly behind ; we also protest against 93 
per cent, of the population, subject to llie devastations of plague, cholera, malaria, and 
other proven t i ble d is*', as(.s, being left out of a scheme that is heralded by th*i Govern 
m«'nt of India as " the general reorganisation of the s,initary servicos throughout India,” 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G. KING, Col, 

Eftirfd : jormerhf Sanitary Commisftionrr with the 

(iovrrnaient of Madras, 


W. .1. SLMP.SON, 

Professor of Hygiene, King's College. 

January, 1913. 

.Sanitation in India. 

The “ Pioneer," Allahatxtd, February 6th, 1913. 

Colonel King and Profassor Simpson write to tho Times on India’s sanitation, reverting 
to their argument in i)reviou.s letters to the Times on the 14th October last. 'I’lny reply 
in an exhaustive manner to the criticisms of their statements an*! cite data showing tho 
huge loss, not les.s than £600,(KK), incurre*! through the failure of Indians o<lucatc*l at a 
school-going age to reach the ag«) of twenty-nine and become u.seful citizens. They 
protest against the folly of allowing education to run away leaving sanitation ho|Kd«*ssly 
behind, and they also protest against 9.3 per cent, of the |K>[>ulation being left out of the 
scheme which was heral<Ie<J by the Governmiuit oi India as the general re-organisation 
of sanitary services throughout India. 


APPENDIX III-E 

The “ Englishman," Calcutta, February 24th, 1913. 

The new educational policy. 

The very leng/.hy resolution by the Government of India, laying down tho lino of 
policy to I)”? followed in matters educational, affords very instructive reading, and is an 
indication that the authorities have at last realised the inherent deleota in tho existing 
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policy, in accordance with which thousands of half-educated youths are turned out yearly 
who are bccomiiig a danger to the body politic by adding to the ranks of the disaffected 
unomi>loyed. This is a danger to which the Press of this country has been directing, 
attention for many yeais , but so far their’s has been a voice calling m the wilderness*** 
To some extent this is the result of too much centralisation , and it is largely due to the 
fact that tliose responHiblc for the educational policy of the Government of India have 
been men whoso training has not been of such a character as to impress them with the 
tremendous responsibility of the Government in this matter It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that m a country administered as India is, the people look to the Government 
for a lead in everything So far the great aim seems to have been to increase the number 
of schools and the pupils attending them, regardless of other important considerations, 
and particularly wdiether the teaching staff was competent and the curriculum suitable 
to the reijunenunts of the people. The tendency throughout the country htvs been to 
tuin out the greatest number of passed candidates under a system of “cram** which 
has had the most di«?astrous results The Kelucation Commi‘-sion of 1882 recommended 
“ the intiodiietion of a school eonrso complete in itself and of a modern and practical 
(liaractei, freed from the domination of the m ‘tiiciil<ition examination” That recom- 
mendation hiis been stomatic<illy ignored. The Government of India recogni‘^e this fully 
n )W, and levised idc ils arc to be substitut<d foi those whicli have found favour so far 

The outst Hiding features of the resolution under Kfercnce are the readiness of the 
Govi'iium'nt of IikIm to a^si^t loc«d (lov c rnnumt > bv largr grint'^ , not to centralize 
the pioviiUMi system, or to lutioduco supMliccil unifoimity, still Ic^s te) ihpiivi local 
(ilovt innuuits of inteiest and initiative in (diuation 'I his would ^eem to indicate that 
the (lOveriimcmt of Tiidii vie pupated to spt nel much laigtr sums upon education than 
in the past, and is tliercfoio a matter for satisfaction Apparently, the C^oveinment of 
India have approptcited a voij^ largo sum for this purpose Fiom whot sources this 
money is to bo prov ulenl is not stated, but tlio re^cognitiun of the claims of education 
upon the Indian oxcliee[Uor is the first step towai<ls placing education u[)on a sound basis 
In the past education has boon starved, while other schemes of Ic^s public utilitv liavo 
reccivenl libeial grants. It has been urged with painful itci ilion that one of the gicatest 
poo<lb of odueation is a competent teaching staff with rcmuiie latioii nt with the 

requirements of this seivieo If the teacheis aie not coinpctint to iinput tie <.diu ition 
ne( es,u\ it follows th it tlie t uialit will ullt'ct the u nils of su( li tc idling tff all St itc 
dnpai (flu nts, the cdiu it loii il is the mo-l pooilv paid, with the incv liable re that men 
of the pioper stamji and s( ui<l<ud are not attiactcd to that seivice It the same in 
private aided s( hooN It i^ ill'll u toiv to lind that tlie Ciovernmeut of Indi i now fully 
recognise that few reforms aie moie urgcntlv needed than the extcm^ion and imijrov cinent 
of the training of tcai heis foi both piimarj and sccondaiv schools in all subjects, includ- 
ing, in the ease of tlie latter, science and oruuital studies, and that the Government of 
India have for some time hatl under eon‘>idoiatiou the improvement of the pav and pros- 
pects of the edue.ition hcrv u es, liidi ui, Piov incial and suboidinate Indeed, we gather 
that pioposals ha^ actually been iliawn up “when it was dc'cidecl to appoint a Roval 
Commission on the Puhlio 8ii vices in Indii.’* Wo have failed to understand why the 
administrative pioposals should be dependent upon the findings of the Services Com- 
mission It IS stated that “ the C!ov eminent of India recognize that imjirovenient m 
the position of all the education services is lequired so as to attract hrst-class men 
in increasing nuinheis , and while leavung questions of rc-oi'gauisation for the considera- 
tion of the Commission, are considering minor proposals for the improvement of the 
position of these services *’ 

Tlio Puhlie Serv lees Commission will not go into the questions of the Education Service 
this year, but next, and will probably require a couple of yeaia to sift the great mass of 
ovidenee they will have collocteil and to write their report, w^hich will probably not be 
presented for another two years afkn that So that it will be at least four jears before 
the reorganisal ion of the Indian tducatiou service can be taken in hand Meanwhile 
wo are toUl that the Government of India ‘ attach the greatest importance to the pro- 
vision for the oKl age of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. Teachers m 
Oovemment institutions, and m vomo areas toaohers m schools managed by local boivi^s, 
are eligible for those privileges. But it is necessary to extend the provision in the cose 
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of board and municipal servants, and still more in the ease of teachers of privately 
managed schools, for the great majority of whom no such system exists. It is not possible 
to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any school, primary or secondary, or at any college 
when the teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. The (Sovernor-Cenoral 
in Council desires that due provision for teachers in their old ago should bo made with 
the least ])Ossible delay. Local Covernments have already been addressed upon this 
subject.” This is a move in the right direction, but it begins at the wrong end ! On 
the subject of the education of the domieiled community we gather that the (iovernmont 
of India are prepareil to adopt a far more liberal policy. They are, we are told, prepared 
to accept at once the view that the most urgent needs are the education of those children 
who do not at present attend school, and the improvement of the prospects of teachers. 
They are also disposed to regard favourably the proposal to erect a training college at Ham 
galore with arts and science classes for graduates’ courses attached to it. They recognise 
that grants- in-aid must be given in future on a more liberal scale and under a more elastic 
system. They will recommend to local (Jovernments the grant of a greater number 
of scholarships to study abroad. The proposals to re-elassify the schools, to introduce 
leaving certificates, to include in the course of instruction general hj^giene and physiology, 
special instruction in temperance, and the elTects of alcohol on tlie human body, and 
the other detailed proposals of the Simla Educational Conference, will be careftilly eon- 
si<lered on the lines of the opinions of local Covernments when tliey have been receiv('d. 
We are particularly gratified to find that a course of instiuetion in ph\siology is to be 
introduced in Europtvan scliools. This is a most important reform, as a knowledge' of 
physiology may be' calculated te) save youths a deal of life-long mise'iy. On tlu^ W'heile, 
we vie'W' with satisfaction the new’ eelucational pe)lie*y e^f the (Jovernment of India. 
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4 

2 

Nil, 

17 

„ ,, 1, 250-50- l,5(JO 

1 

i 2 

2 

1 

NiL 

1 

7 

,, ,, holding 8i>crial 'i 

appejliitmentfl > 

1 ^ 

! 6 

1 

f 

•• 

Nil 

K'O 


11 

Total No. of appointments 

10 

! 21 

35 

! 12 , 

0 

4 

100 ^ 


I 

amhlguoiiHly 
Hhe*wii as *27 In 
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New Hchrmr. 1 



j 





Total No. of omccra on 1 

Ks. 5e>ei-5u-l,<>ex). i 

j 

14 

14 

20 

11 

7 

m 

77 

( 

Allowanec of 200-10- 2.'>0 . .1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Jiil. 

IneliidexJ 








In iho 

„ „ 250-50-500 . 

2 

3 

8 

1 

2 1 

1 

1 

alH)Vo 
tntal 77. 


(a) tnctue]in(< ^ oftlcrrs em Kh 70e) p.m., I ui\ Ita. 5l>e)-r>0*7CK) p in. 

(h) ,, 1 eltlrfr on Uh. H(H} p.m , plu« » pe*rHoruil nllownnccj of H#i. 2r>0 p.in, 

(c) ,, 4 ofRc* on Km. iMH) p.ni. 

(</) ,, 1 olficer on lU. bOU p.m. (Principal, Mayo Hehool of Art ) 

(f) „ I oincor on Hu. 1,260‘W>-1,(K)0. 
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Cost [tor mensrm 



Madras 

Bombay 

1 

npngnl 

N XV Prov 

; 1 

j Punjab 

1 

Cent Prov 


Pa 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Bs 

Rs 

Indian educational «ter- 
vice, — old flchomo, total 
cost 

1 18,^0 

i 

17,300 

34,350 

11,2331 

7,883* 

4,033 J 

Ditto new flchcmo 

__ _ i 

10,893J 

17,10C| 

23,333* , 

! 9,083 J 

1 1 

6,650 

6,283 i 

Indian and Provincial 
educational ^crvlct'^, old 
schorno i 

28,0001 

1 28.987* 1 

57,700 

1 1 

1 17,810 1 

! 1 

* 1 

12,9061 

5,133» 

Ditto new Bchomo ^ 

_ t 

27,713* 

23,%0| 

52,583* 

1 17,43 ij 

1 

12,750 

0,510f 

S VVINO 

! 

203* 

3,421 

3,110* 

170* 

1 ! 

2l«| i 

— I.ISIJ 


'loTM SvviNd — 111 8 011 pnr in< iisom or nearly 1 likh per annum 


APPENDIX III (J 

The ‘'Pioneer,'’' AllaJuibad, Noi ember Jrd, 1012 
ImIjIV in PlRUAMFNT 

The follow inc quo-tion*^ wore a !« <1 in tho Uouae of Common*? during the mail week • — 

Indian Educational Sen tec 

Sir J D Ri e^ a'^ked the Undei -Secretary of St xte for India ; It he w ill state tho condi- 
tions of ‘^erv i0(>, pax , .uid pt nsions in the Indian < ducat ion d s rx ic( , \\ lu t her tho pen- 
sions and average rati ^ of jiax in this >-ei\ icc aie lowi'r than in an^ otlva of the ImiX'iial 
‘’ei vices of India , w hetlu i, as a c on-eipienee of thi-, the -erx lec is regal ded is an infci lor 
hranch of the puhlie sei vn e , and whetlu i. in x lexx of the importance of m < ui mg the host 
possible men fiom our unixeisities foi the xxoik of education in India, the SecTctary ot 
State XX ill take stops to render that scrx ice moie attractixc 

Mr Montagu Th(> eond-tions of si,ixice, i>ax , and pension in the Indian educational 
service are puhl^^lu d in the annual India Oflii e Li^t The ordinarx --c ile of pax is Rs rsX) 
a month, rising hy imri'meiits of Rs at) to R- 1,(K>0 a month Theie aie, m addition, 

( ertain junior alloxx ances of R-- 200 to Rs 250, anil senior alloxx nnccs of Rs 2,50 to Rs. .500. 
Duoctors of puhhe instruction nceixe pax langmg from Rs 1.250 to R- 2,5lHl a month 
The jn'iision rules are, xxith an important exception, in faxour of this dei>nrlment, the 
ordinary rules for pension in cixil departments other than the Coxenanted Cixil Service 
Indian educational seix'ice oflic’eis aie, excc'ptionallx, alloxx c'd to riH'kon .is scrx ice for 
suiH'rannuation pension the numher of completed le.irs. up to fixe hx xxhiih their ago 
at appoint ini'iit c'xc’ceded txxentx tix'e jc.irs An Indian educational sorx u c' officer hc- 
comes eligihle foi a ixmsion on completing thii ty x c.u s' <pi ilifx mg scrx u e or on attaining 
tho ago of fifty-fivo Tho inaxmuim amount of jicnsion foi txxenty-fivo yeirs’ -crvico or 
upwards is Rs. 5,IMM) a >cai Diicctors of puhlie instruction xxho haxe rendered not 
less than three xe.xrs’ approxed scrx ice in that otl'u e aie eligihle for an additional jX'iision 
of Rs 1,0<)0 a ye.xr. Invalid jx'iisions are on the ordinary scale, onc-si\tieth of ax'crnge 
emoliimcnt.s, subject to prescrilwd maximum, being granted for exuh \e.ar of service up 
to txx'cnty-four, and half ax'cragc emoluiiumts, subject to a maximum of Rs ,5,(XR), for 
txvcnty-fivo years ujixx’ards The Recrotarv of State fully realises the' imjKirtancc of 
attrac'ting tho beat class of recruits. The imtiul pav of the service is exceptionally high, 
and tho terms of jicnsion identical, subject to the advantage a-s to rcs'koning jears for 
service dcsc'ribtxl alum', xxith those existing m all other lmix>rial cix il dcpaitments (other 
than tho Indian civil service), except that mc'ml>orso( throe deixartments can re tire volun- 
tarily after txventy-fivo years’ scrvico on full ix>nsion, a privilege not i>ob.s« s.sed hyaho 
generality of civil departments. There is no reason to RupiKiso that the Indian educational 
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service is regarded as an inferior branch of the public service, but an examination of the 
conditions of service in this and other civil departments is covered by the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission recently appointed. 

Indian educational skrvice. 

The “ Pioneer y'" Allahahady November 29(hy 1912 

To 

The Editor. 

Sir, — ^Mr. Montagu’s roj^y to Sir J. D. Rees’ question in the House of Commons with 
regard to the conditions of service, pay and pension of the Indian educational servic3 
illustrates the well-known fact that a perfectly accurate statement may bo entirely 
misleading. The reply shows that members of only four civil services, including the 
Indian civil service can retire voluntarily on full pension after twenty -five years’ service, 
but obscures the fact that the four services thus privileged comprise all the lm])erial 
services recruited in England except two, the police and the educational. Men in the 
telegraphs, forest and public works all enjoy this privilege, and some of them have the 
option of voluntary retirement on reduced pension after twenty years. The Indian 
medical service and Government chaplains are similarly favoured. 

Mr. Montagu omits to mention the slight put upon the educational service by its 
position in the Order of rrecedence. Under prestmt conditions a man may be so blocked 
for promotion that he comes into the table only alter fifteen years’ ser vice. Then he is 
graded with men of other services many years junior to liimself and on much lower pay, 
and he has every prospect of getting no higher. 

What recruits think of the conditions of service may be estimated from the fact that 
in one province alone, with a cadre of not more than sixteen I.E.S. men, four men 
resigned in four years before the completion of their probal ionary term. The discontent in 
th 3 service is so serious that the offer of pension after twenty -five years would probably 
in luce every senior man below the rank of Director to prepare for his retirement as soon 
as he had completed that term. Yet it is impossible to keep the educational service and 
th 3 police in a position of permanent infcM iority to otlier imperial services in such an 
important respect. The difficulty of recruiting suitable men is increasingly felt at the 
India Office, the causes are well known, and the remedy obvious. The Government of 
In lia consid(Ted the matter in 1000 and tlie knowledge that Government had begun to 
move caused the service to refrain from a general memorial. After a delay of three 
years the deliberations of the Government jiroduccd a press communique stating that no 
action would be taken pending the report of the Royal Commission, which includes a man 
so unsympathetic to the I.E.S. as Sir Valentine Ohirol. 

This is hardly the best method of stimulating men to the greater zeal and energy 
which will be necessary to the satisfactory realisation of the far-reaching sclu mes for 
educational progress outlined at the Coronation Durbar. 

ORBILTUS. 


APPENDIX IIT-H. 

Th^ ‘‘ Pioneer^ Allahahady Fehruary L'7thy 1913. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Public Services Commission. 

Criticism in the “ TimesP 
[Reuter’s Press Messages.] 

London, 25th February. 

An article in the Times to-day criticises the Public Services Commission, declaring 
that it is taking too narrow a conception of its objects. The article says reports of the 
sittings of the Commission lead to the conclusion that unless the Commission’s methods 
are urastieally altered they may cause a serious increase in racial bitterness. After quoting 
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the terms of reference as seeming on the surface admirable the article emphasises that 
the Commission has not to confine its enquiries to the covenanted service. The article 
refers as being mischievous to the manner of putting to witness questions the purport of 
which is, “ Do you think the Indian is as good a man as the Englishman The writer 
considers that these vague woundmg questions serve no useful purpose, They will cer- 
tainly not load to the reform of existing defects 

Alluding to the inquiry into the working of Indian courts the article repeats that such 
an enquiry can only bo conducted by English judges of great eminence The wiiter 
thinks that the investigations of the Commission touching Indian courts should be severely 
restricted The writer considers that Lord Islington in his opening speech struck a false 
note The true functions of the commissioneis do not lie in the direction of discussions 
of the relative mental and moral qualities of the two laces, with which sonic of the most 
important problems m connection with executive administration have nothing to do 
The Commission remains wholly oblivious of many grave questions, including the 
question whether the developing needs of India now require that membcis of the 
covenanted service should be specialised almost from the beginning or whether the old 
ti adit ion feasible enough a century ago, that the Indian admimstiator should be a 
handy man able to tuin his talents in any duection, should be preserved. 


APPENDIX IIM 
London, Fdnmny 12th, 191 i 

No doubt the Indian Publu Service Commission wull ciiquuc into the giitvances of 
cdiK ational ofliceis in rcgaid to their pay, etc , but the moie impoitant question of gencial 
leforin of Indian educational policy and administration will appaiently be outside the 
piovince of the Commission Yet, as I know from correspondence that reaches me, 
this IS a mattei on which mcmbeis of the educational service are cxeicised quite as stiongly 
Oto tliey ai(' on the subj( ct of salaiies, piomotions, and pensions It is true that there is 
now a new Eelueation Depaitment at tlie hcaelquaitcis of the (jiovcinment of India, under 
till ehaigo of an Indian Civil Service Member of Council, with a second I C IS Oflicci 
as S( nioi ISecie taiy The constitution of the ehpaitment, howcvei, is unsatisfactory 

In point of fact, the new Depaitment was establishcel hurriedly to aveit a thicateneel 
agitation foi a more cllcctive measure, anel its woiking has only helped to confirm the view 
that there can be no real rtfoim of Indian educational methods without the formation 
of a strong anel mdejicndent educational seiviee on the lines of the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment. As things are, educational officers jiossess no authoritative jiosition in which they 
can take an effective control of the educational policy ot the country They are kept 
m a subordinate place because in high ejuaitcis the attitude towards then work is 
unsympathetic, the idea be mg that education makes the^ Indian nioie difficult to govern 
rather than better woith governing 


APPENDIX IV-A 

Minute on Thomason College prepared by Mr E F Tipple for submission to the 
Public Works Department Re organisation Commission, 1917 

The Thomason College is the oldest of the Indian ( ngineeimg colleges and was founded Relation of 
in 1847, owing its origin to a training school foi artisans started at Roorkee in 1845. The Thomason 
College 18 , therefore, antecedent to Coopers Hill, which was founded in England in 1871, College to 
and with which the Indian college was on an i qual footing in the matter of training men Coopers HilL 
for the Public Works Department up to 1894, when the intioduction of the Provincial 
service system relegated Roorkee to a definite position of inferiority 

The constitutions of the t^o colleges, Thomason College and the Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College, were almost identical, but differed fundamentally from the type ad^ted 
at the engmeermg schools of British umversities, • 
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This fundamental dillorcnco lies in the fact that at Thomason College and the Royal 
Indian Engineering College educational management has never existed, while at the Engin- 
eering schools attached to modern universities such management always predominates. 
It is the object of this minute to bring forward tlio evidence for this statement so far as it 
allects Roorkee, and to endeavour to make clear the preponderating advantages attach- 
ing to the system in vogue at university engineering schools in the West. 

Both Thomason College and the Royal Indian Engineering College were originally 
founded to enable the Indian Government to recruit suitably for their Public Works 
Department. In 1854 when, owing to the exertions of Mr. Thomason, the Roorkee College 
was first placed upon an adequate basis, technical tKlucation was in its infancy and such 
chairs of engineering as existed at British universities were of recent creation. Matters 
were somewhat more advanced in 1871 when Coopers Hill was started, but no widespread 
development of technical education occurred in England before the foundation of the City 
and Guilds of I^ondun Iiisiitiito in 1878. It follows, therefore, that the constitution 
adopted at Roorkee and at Coopers Hill must be regarded as merely tentative rather 
than the most suitable for colleges ot their nature. 

In both cases a non-cducational principal or president was recognised by Government 
as the olficcr solely responsible for the efficient working of the college, and under his orders 
the educational staff were jdaced for the purpose of carrying out such commands as might 
be issued to them.* 

This system naturally presented few disadvantages so long as technical education 
was in its infancy, before any suitable ieehuique existed, and while principal and staff 
were equally in the position of tentative workers and one man’s opinion was as good as 
another’s. But in the late seventies and early c‘ighiics many workers in the field of tech- 
nical education begun to appear. Professor Raiikinc’s woi’k at Glasgow began to bear 
fruit, the truths enunciated in his dissertation on The Harmony of Theory awl Practice 
began to be appreciated and the close relationship existing between pure and applied 
science came to be realised in certain quarters. 


Later 

onginoering 
schools adopt 
aystem 
of control 
bettor suited 
to educational 
needs. 


The later engineering schools developed a constitution more calculated to make full 
use of this relationship, and the courses of study in such institutions began to bo arranged 
in well defined and properly co-ordinated groups. Responsibility for the efficiency of an 
(iigiiiccring school could no longer be placed upon the shoulelurs of one man ; it rested 
with a board of studies or faculty of cugiiieeriiig through which alone the proper co- 
ordination required could be secured. Under such a system of development the engineer- 
ing schools of the City and Guilds of London Institute and of eertaiu British universities, 
came into existence. 


Such a system of educational control never existed at Coopers Hill, nor at Roorkee. 


Secretary 
of State’s 
recognition 
of need for 
modification 
at Coopers 
Uiil. 


Thus, so far as Coopers Hill is concerned, Sir W. Anson in a letter to the Secretary 
of State for India, dated Cth March 1901, wrote — 

“ It is now possible, and has actually hapiiciied, that a teaching staff of long cx- 
])crience, willing and competent to teach, may find their scheme of studies 
altered and the dismissal of some of them determined upon, without a hearing 
by the president.” 

To which the Secretary of State in his reply, dated 11th March 1901, answered — 

It is clear to me that the chaimols of communication between those actually teaching 
and those in authority over the teachers, viz,, the president and visitors, 
should be widened and quickencd.”t 


• Sir Oliver Lodge writing in “ The Times ** of 20th February 1901 stated with reforonco to Coopers Hill— 
“ 'J hc Indian Government has attempted to run the ('ollcgo on military and autocratic lines, and though it had 
eminent educational specialists among its prolessors it lias not attempted to consult them or form them into a 
senate or a responsible board of studies or give them any voice in its management.” 

Also in Government Order No. 2305, dated 11th December 1010, Industries Department, United Provinces, 
to Government of India, it is stated witli reference to lloorkce — ” His Honour was particularly a nxi ous to have an 
Engineer with practical experience in command at lloorkce.” 

No. 6180—50. 

dated 1001) pages 2-3. 
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This eventually led, in the case of Coopers Hill, to an officially constituted board of 
studies being called into existence, eighteen months before the abolition of the college, 
and thus too late to make its intluenco felt on developinents there 

At Itoorkec, about 1894, when the oollege was affiliated to the Allahabad Umvoisity, Modifications 
a faculty of engineering was necessarily created, but this was allowed to die of inanition attempted 
bince Government failed to realise the necessity for ensuring a suflieiency of fellows com- Q-t Roorkeo 
pcteiit to serve on such a faculty * Moreover a college board of studies has, thiough to moot odu- 
the course of events at Roorkeo, eomo unofficially into existence chiefly owing to the edu- ^ 

cational difficulties incident to the college work, but this boaid possesses no official autho- 
rity and consequently their consideied opinion can always bo set aside inaugurated 

The whole histoiy of Thomason College, since its reorganisation in 1891 96, illastrates 
how the guiding authorities pcrsisteatly ignored the results of educational experience 
and declined in any way to allow educational control to become a leality 

In 1891, Sir Auckland Colvin’s attention havmg been dirocteel to the need for extending The Oolvin 
consideiably the facilities available for technical education, ho appointed a committee schomo of 
which made an exhaustive examination of the position. roorgarnsa- 

Upon the findings of this committee he wrote — 


“ The recommendations of the Committee may be divided into two distinct classes 
firbty those which it is possible to carry into eheet with little or brief delay , 
and second, those which arc in gtcat measuie necessary to the full carrying 
out of the first catcgoiy, and paitly indeiicndent but which all peimit of 
being postponed for more mature consideration The recommendations 
whicli fall into the first of these two classes arc firstly, the reoigaiusation of 
the Thomason Enginceiing College, secondly, the institution by the Education 
Department, 01 by the University, of a school final examination for the modem 
classes of high schools thirdly, the establishment of industiial schools at 
Rooikec, Lucknow or Allahabad ” 

“ The recommcnelations which fall undei the second cate^goiy aio these first, the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow , second, the establishment of 
an agiicultuial school at Cawnpoie , f/urd, thc'cstablislimcnt of a teachcis’ 


ccntial tiainiiig college at Allahabad ” 

All these 1 ccoinmendations have since been bi ought into chcct and all are admitted 
to bo boaiiug good fiiut, with the single exception of the leoiganisation of Thomason 
College The loason., thciefoie, toi the failuic of the recommendations in this paiticular 
instance, need veiy caieful examination and a suitable oppoituiuty foi this is aifoided 
by the appointment of the present Public Woiks Depaitmont Reoigaiusation Commibsion 

The locommondatioiis legaidiiig the reoigaiusation of Thomason College were as 
follows — 

(1) The transfcicnce of contiol fiom the Public Works Depaitmont to the Education 

Department 

(2) Affiliation to the Allahabad Univoisity 

(3) The foimation of a committee of management consisting of the Chief Engmeoi 

to Government, United P>ovmces, Public Woiks Depaitment, Buildings and 

Roads Branch, the Diiector, of Public Instiuction, and the Piincipal 

(4) The strengthoning of the educational staff by the appointment of Indian educa- 

tional service officers as pi.ofo!isois 

The report and rocommendations of the Colvin committee clearly indicate that the 
trend of the developmoiits foieshadowed was the establishmont at Roorkeo, upon a tho- 
loughly scieiitilic basis, of an educational centre for highoi technological woik Further 
that this centre should be in touch with industrial schools foi low grade work suitably 
soattered throughout the provinces, upon which the Piincipal of Thomason College was 
required to report after periodic inspections In conlirmation of this it is stated in letter 
No 266, dated Simla, 27th August 1903, Government of India, Financo and Cominorco 
Department to the Secrotaiy of State, that the Thomason College was “ developing into 
an industrial and technical mstrtute which will control and stimulate teaching of all 
kinds in the United Provinces 


Its lecom- 

mondationa 

coiicormng 

Thomasou 

College. 


^ VvU parasrapli 5 of Gjvoraniiit UaitoU Provinces, No il305 luduatrlcs Department, 

11th Dccombor 1910 \ 
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Failure of fcho The principal developments, however, which actually took place at Roorkce between 
controlling the years 1894 — 1904, wore in connection with the introduction of industrial and media- 
authorities at nical apprentice classes which were all of a distinctly low grade typo. The more presence 
Roorkeo to Qf g^jjj classes at Roorkce was sufficient to indicate that the Thomason College, instead 
the natur^^ exerting any stimulative influence on industrial schools through the inspecting duties 
and import of principal, was in reality entering into competition with them and 

the findings developing into a formidable rival of such schools. 

' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ In 1901 a committee of enquiry, presided over by the principal of Thomason College, 

was appointed to examine into and report upon the whole question of iiulustrial schools ; 
the findings of this committee, however, were, subsequently, entirely discredited by the 
Government of India in a resolution, dated 14th January 1904, wherein it was stated — 

“ The Government of India are unable to find in the argument advanced by the 


of the Colvin 
Committee. 
Those same 
authorities 
discredited by 
Government 


Committee, in the exainple of other countries, in the opinion of expert 
Avitnosscs, or ill practical experience in India, any reasons which would justify 
them in sweciiing away the present industrial schools, and substituting the 
system described in this report.” 

It must 1)0 admitted that such criticism very clearly shows tluft educational evidence 
and educational experience possessed little or no value in the eyes of the controlling 
authorities at Roorkce from the time of the inauguration of the Colvin scheme of re- 
organisation up to 1901. 

The Government of the United rrovinces itself recognised that the system of control 
in vogue at Thomason College was inadequate to deal with questions of edmuitional detail, 
and in 1901 they instituted a college couneil to consist of members of the teaching stall, 
and to bo associated with the principal “ in regulating the courses of study, the selection 
Govornmont, of text-books and other matters which cannot be conveniently and elicctively dealt with 
but measures j^y Committeo of ]\Ianagcmcnt.” 

inf ^ i Till* 

These mtcnitious frustrated from the start by reason oi the defective constitution 
framed for tlie Council, which, for all practical purposes, reduced it to a nullity. 

The fact that the management of cdueational matters at Roorkeo was unsatisfactory 
received further confirmation in 1905 when a discussion took place in the Allahabad 
fcJeuatc U])oii the question of the abolition of the Faculty of Engineering. It was then 
stated * that— 

“ The College of Engineering at Roorkeo is not what such an institution should be. 
Roorkce College, as an educational institution, is very far from being satis- 
factory, and the responsibility for this rests upon the Government. It Is 
mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have had no special training for their 
Avork. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its Avork put upon a 
sound educational basis, avc, as a university, ouglit to refuse to give it 
recognition and hence to decline to establish a Faculty of Engineering.” 

Moreover, the subsequent history of the college, since 1905, shows that there has been 
no improvement in thij^ vitally important matter. In 1906 the Government, United 
Provinces, made a further endeavour to devclope high grade technological work at Roorkee 
and, with this object in view, a technical class Avas started at Thomason College in October 
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1906 in accordance Avith a scheme outlined in Resolution No. 


501 oflOOfl 


Education De- 


XV— 413-54’ 

partment. United Provinces. 

This resolution shows that the object of the technical class was to provide a higher 
grade of training than that available in the mechanical apprentice class, but tho ideas 
of those responsible for tho scheme were very vague and confused, completely lacking 
tho definition necessary to launch such a project with success. Students, however, wore 
collected before any clear scheme had been formulated and before the teaching staff had 
been in any way notified of the extra duties expected from them. Shortly after tho class 
started, proposals for tho arrangement of systematic courses of instruction wore brought 
forward by the educational staff, but these were all ruled out as inopportune, and tho 
principal was satisfied to allow the now students to work side by side with the mechanical 
apprentice class. 


^ ^ Vide Proceodiogs of Allahabad Uuiveraity Senato Meeting held 14th January 1905. 
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The full story of the class is given in the Anncxuro A, prepared by the Thomason 
College Board of Studies, which came unofticially into existence owing to the educational 
dilhculties which arose m connection with this same class The whole case exhibits very 
clcaily how those responsible foi the iiianagoimnt of the College wcie cntiiely unable 
to recognise the educational diflicultics connected with the woik and the value of educa- 
tional experience in detei mining possible solutions of su< li difticulties In the space of 
ten yeais ( 1900-16) these same classes were started, abolished and restarted on three 
distinct occasions at Rooikec, the only difference introduced being mciely one of name Recommen- 
Moreover, duiing this very period, m 1909, the college was in reality transferred from the dations of 
Edaration Dcpartmejii and placed under the 1 nduslnes Department^ the budget alone being 
left with the Education llepartment The treatment accordeel to the technical class 
was, unloitunately, of such a kind as to wairant the outside ))ublic m assuming that 
theie w as an attempt to stifle high grade technical education at Thomason College The nommany 
responsibility foi this, howcvei, rested not with the educational authoiitics, but with carried into 
those in administrative charge, who faih'd to lealisc the necessity for consulting the effect 
educational staff when seeking to solve educational difficulties 

Although Thomason College vas nominally tiansfeiied fiom Public Woiks control Non- 
and placed under the Education Dcp<irtnunt m 189 5, the oiiginal system of contiol has educational 
continued to persist up to the pi esent tmi( Thus Coveinniont deals with the college 
thiough the Committee of Miinagement, the Preside nt of which is (’hief Engineer, Public 
Wojks Dcpaitmemt, Buildings and Roads Branch, and who is likewise Secictaiy to Gov- 
ernment in the Publu Works Depaitmeiit Education is le presented on the Committee unaltered 
of Management by the Diicctoi of Public Instiuetion, thiough wliose Bepaitment all 
coiiespondencc relative to the college should iias-,, if the college weic leally undei edu- 
cational control This educational satcguaiel, how i vc i , no longei exists since, as mentioned 
abo\e, the college with the exception of its budget, has been placed under the Induatiic^> 

Department from 1909 

Moreover, the final educational safeguard intioduecd m 1893 by afliliation with thi 
Allahabad Univeisity and the cication ot a faculty of ongiiuering is non-existent, owing 
to the abolition ot this faculty iii 1905 Conse<|ue ntl} , so fai as Gove rnment is coiiccincd, 
the college is under the joint contiol ot the Public AVoiks and Industiics Department, 
and educational induciice can only bo exerted thiough induce t channels 

The proeeduie ado])tcd at anotlier piofessional college is in distinct contrast with the The system 
case of Ihomason Collc'go The aflili<ition of the Medical College, Lucknow, to the ^^*^trastod 
Allahabad Universit}^, was aecompanieel by the ei cation ot a mcdieal faculty consisting 
very largely ot mcmbcis ot the teaching staff of the college In the case of Roorkco no 
member of the teaching staff was ever jilaced on the Faculty of Enginetrmg, and owing p 
to this ciicuinstanco that Faculty died of inanition Thiough the Medical Faculty, LucknoV 
which, as constituted is an active leality, a measure of educational control exists at the 
Medical College , at Roorkco this has never been the case 

Finally with respect to the courses of training existing at Thomason College rt is stated GovernmonPi 
in paragraph 6 of Government Order No 2365 (under reference above) that — dissatisfac- 

j tion with 

It IS in the judgment ot the Lieutenant (Jovei nor impciative that time should ThomaVu 
be at Roorkce, at the present juncture, a piincipal who can tell from the College, 
practical oxpeiience oi working wuth Roorkco men, what are the defects in 
the couiso or what aio the conditions which are responsible for the unquestion- 
able dotoi loi ation in the product of the college ” 

In view of tho ovidenco alicacly given in this minute, it is icspcctfully submitted tha* Importance 
in any oxaniination of the (questions raised by this statement from the local Goveinuient, of education* 
tho uiiofhcial Board of Studies of Thomason (College should bo allowed full opportunity “1 questions 
of presenting their opinions for tho consideration of any duly appointed mvestigating 
authority Educational questions of no mconsidcrablo impoitanco aro raised under such 
an enquiry, and unless educational officers bo given full opportunity for presenting their 
side of tho issue, there will bo distinct danger of thou- being held responsible for certain 
undoubted defects which exist m tho courses at Roorkco, for the presence of which, 
however, these officers aro m no way answerable* ' 
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Untenable statements have akcady been made on high authority in India regarding the 
unsuitability of educational officers for duty at technical institutions. Thus Sir Edward 
Buck, in his report on “ Practical and Technical Education ”, dated 1901, stated that — 

“ Educational officers, however able and accomplished tliey may bo, have themselves 
had no practical training, are not brought by their profession into contact 
with industrial occupations, have no technical knowledge, ” 

This statement is very misleading, since it entirely fails to discriminate between 
educational ofiujcrs brought out for purely scholastic work and those recruited specially 
for service at techni(*al institutions. All four educational officers at lloorkee, for instance, 
were possessed of, and selected for, their previous technical training betoro coming to 
India. The conclusions of Sii’ Edward Buck have produced a settled conviction in India 
tliat technical education must bo divorced from general education and placed under 
entirely distinct control. This overlooks the fact that those technical institutions, which 
have done most for industrial develoi)ment in western countries, have been institutions 
in charge of educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. 

At Roorkce, since the a{)pointmcnt of Indian educational service officers to the staff, 
certain gradual changes have been inaugurated which have all tended to bring the courses 
at Thomason College more into line with those at western engineering seliools. Regular 
courses of lectures have been introduced, the work has been arranged in well-defined groups, 
an informal board of studies has been brougjit into existence, which has already justi- 
fied itself by drawing up a scheme for the affiliation of the college to the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, which has received the approval of the Committee of Management of which the 
Vicc-Ohanccllor of the University was a co-opted member at the time. In accordance 
with opinions promulgated by educational members of the staff, much of the low grade 
work, previously existing at Roorkce, has by Government order been removed to more 
suitable centres. 

At tlie same time the educational position is insecure, in view of the (evidence already 
given ; and schemes for ('educational changes at Thomason College can still be initiated and 
accepted w itliout the educational complexities involved ever being properly considered. 
This has oeeurred in recent years wdth disastrous results on three distinct occasions in the 
case of the technical classoe [vide Annexure A). It seems likely to occur in the case of 
the civil engineer class for the following reasons: — 

The dissatisfaction, felt in the Public Works Department with the products of this 
class, usually takes the form of an accusation that the students are unpractical 
when sent out on works. Such failure can only be duo to tw o causes — 
unsuitably arranged courses in Civil Engineering ; unsuitably arranged 
apprenticeships. 

With regard to the first it may l)c noted that the courses in civil engineering are the 
only existing courses at the college which have never been modernised under educational 
direction. They belong to that group of studies which has never been placed, at Thoma- 
son College, under the control of an engineer with educational experience, as is the custom 
at western engineering schools. 

The civil engineering courses arc unduly cumbered with subjects which arc of little 
educational value for engineers, but which arc possibly calculated to add to the immediate 
utility of the students in routine matters when he first goes on apprenticeship to the 
Public Works Department. This especially applies to estimating and accounts, and 
in a minor degree to drawing and surveying. It may bo noted tliat this is an exact re- 
petition of the conditions which prevailed at Coopers Hill (i^f^I^^paragraph 23 Report 
of Final Commission and Minutes of Evidence). 


Such so-called practical subjects are apt to gain undue prominence in professional 
courses of instruction when these arc arranged under the control of the Department which 
is required to make use of the professional product so trained. Practical experience on 
works is not in itself a suflicient qualification for the discharge of duties connected with 
the educational management of a technical institution. Such experience is too apt to 
lose skht of the fact that it cannot itself bo acquired at any college, it can only bo gained 
on professional work. No technical college, however efficient, can turn out the finished 
professional product ; the college course must bo followed by a genuine period of apprentice- 
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bhip. The ticlvdiitago of the college training lies m the fact that it enables the recipient 
to acquiie sound practical expeiicncc on works moie rapidly than is otheiwisc possible 
This advantage, liow evei , only exists wlu n the college ti aining has been genuinely educative, 
i e , concerned with the explanatory tieatrncnt ot questions of scientific pimciple under- 
lying the piacticc of the profession, and not with the mcic incmoiising of items of pro- 
te^sional routine Coiilirinatory evidence on those points is foitlKoining in the opening 
addicss deliveicd by i)i W 0 Unwin, an acknowledged authoiity on the subject, at the 
Conteronce convened by the ln«#ituto ot Civil Engineois on the 20th June lOH for the 
di:>cussion of certain details connected with tlie education and tiaining ot engineers 

With rcfcicncc to the second point — suitable appicnticc ships — theie has undoubtedly Properly 
existed in the Public Woiks Department a tendency to compare the Kooikeo trained arranged 
students with the imported Impel lal service engineer, duiing the fust ycai ot service system of ap- 
Tliis is obviously untair to the Roorkce man, who, diiiing his first year, is undergoing prontioeships 
his appicnticcship and must thcrcfoio, in fairness, be rcgaidcd as still in pujnllan 
whereas, the Impel lal engincei is supposed, on appointment, to have alicady had a certain 
minimum of practical cxpeiicnce on cngincciing woiks 

One fuithci point w^oithy of consideration in this connection is the intioduction of the 
Piovincial Service system and the consequent degradation of the status ot Roorkce College 
This has naturally compelk d all, who seek employment in the Public Woiks Depaitmcnt, 
to prefer the worst engincei mg school m Britain to the best that can possibly be provided 
in India 

These aic the points cf educational impoitancc which my experience at Home and in 
India compel me to submit foi cauful and impaitial investigation This minute has, 
thcieforc, been piepaied toi the puipose of bunging tlu sc matteis torwaid toi the con- 
sideiation of the Public Woiks Depaitmcnt Re oiganisatioii Commission, whieh, under 
item VII of the terms of ictercnce, is lequiied to investigate — 

Whethci the system ot education in Goveinmeiit cngineeimg colleges is oigaiused 
on a sufficiently broad basis ” 


ANNEXURE A 


111 ILUCNCl S 

No 502, tl ited 1st September, 
1005, ftom Seey to Oovt of 
India (Home Dept ), to Seey 
to Govt , United Provinces 


Resolution, Ed Dept , 


U P 


NOTi. ON TIIK TtCIINIOVL OLVSSES AT TlIOJI VSON ( 'OLELOE, PUEPAUEU EY TJIE Bo VHP 
OE Srui)llll& IN CONNECTION WIl’II THE NEW 01 VSS Si’VKlED IN OCT’OEEK 1915 

111 1005, (luiing tho regime ot Su J Biggo'. Li Touche, coiic'^poiulcutc iius^cd between 

the local Goveiiiiuont and tlie (Joveinmoiit ot India, with 
tho object ot &taiting a technical tiabs at Rooikoc Thus 
now cla-ss wab to piovido tiaming in mechanical and elec- 
trical cngmcciiiig, and also m applied chcmibtry, lor which, 
Govounnent had evoiy ica‘!on to conbidci that tlicio was 
a I cal demand In the coixcbpondenco rofoiiod to it is clcaily 

indicated tliat tho iubtiuctioii, foi which piovisiou was about 
to be made, wab to be oi buch a btaiidaid as ultimately to fat men for positioub of rcbpon- 
bibllity on woikb, or in engmeeiing establiblimcntb , and, so tar as cketiical cngmooiuig 
was conceined, dotinito mention was m<ide icgaiding tJie opcnuigs likely to bo availablo 
for well- trained men in coniicctioii with the electric-powci nistallation in Cawiiporc, anu 
also the cloctiie-power bchomcs then undoi coiibidciatioii for Lucknow and Allahabad, 
to which Mussoorie and Naini Tal might also have boon added 

A perusiil of resolution No 501 of 1006, convoying sanction to tho establishment 
01 this new class, shows beyond doubt that it was intended that the instruction to bo 
given was to bo of a distinctly higlicf bcaiidaid than that abcady provided for m tho 
existing mechanical appi entice class 

Unfortunately, in tho corrospondoiico cited above, tho toi ms fore men, suiwrvibors 
and ovorsooib are conluscd with manageis and luvestigatoi s, and this clcaily ovidoncos 
that tho precise iiatuio of tho training iiocossaiy foi foremen and manageis was not at all 
understood by those responsible for tho launching of tho now senonic It was not under- 
stood, for mstance, that foremen are simply roliablo mechanics, with ability to, control 
their follow-workmen, m their own particular Imo of trade , whereas the managers of 
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ongineoring establishments arc men of higher educational and professional attainment. 
It was the failure to eomj)rehcnd this important educational detail, until it was too late, 
U. P. Government Kesolution that led directly to the failure of this first sehenie. 

No,— Ind. Dept., The first technical class opened at Roorkce in October 

dated^Vto ’soptomber 1000,’ with 35 students, but Covernment fixed 30 as the 

para. 3. number to bo admitted in each subsequent year. The new 

class contained many promising camlidates, but considerable diversity in educational 
qualifications existed among the students at entrance. This was duo mainly to the fact 
that admission to the class was through nominations made by the Commissioners of the 
difleront divisions. This difficulty could, however, have been easily overcome, either by 
a more careful system of nomination, or by the institution of an entrance examination. 

The next stop of importance in connection w ith this class took place on the 3rd of 
April 1907 — some six months after it had been at work— when at a meeting of the College 
Council, hchl on that date, jiroposals were put forward by certain members of the profes- 
sorial staff, responsible for the actual teaching woik, for making proper arrangements for 
systematic courses of instruction, but all the proiiosals then submitted were rtded out 
as inopportune. From its commencement, the technical class worked side by side 
with, and on lixactlytho same lines as, the mechanical apprentices. Trouble, however, 
only arose, when the technical class stiulcnts reached thcii third year, and then di.seovcred 
definitely tor themselves that the cntiic course was ))reciscly the same as that laid down 
for the mechanical apprentices. Dcfiutations from the 70 odd .students then on the 
rolls, waited on the members of the prolessorial staiY, and feeling ran very high, ow’ing 
to the fact that tlio students considered that they had been deceived ; they had come to 
the college expecting to bo trained in the higher blanches of cert. am ]irofossions, anil, 
instead, they had been trained simjily as mere nuichanics. The dissatisfaetion was great, 
and it was only liy sympathetic and taidful dealing with the situation that unpleasant 
consequences were averted. Hurried arrangements had to bo made for courses in science 
for all three years simultaneously, and such arrangements taxed both the resources of the 
college, and the teaching staff concerned. 

The third year students were invited back for a fourth year. Subsoquontly, questions 
were asked in Parliament, bearing ujion the unsatisfactory character of tlio instruction 
jirovidod, e.j/., Sir J. D. lioes asked the Secretary of State for India {Pioneer, 
12th April 1908)— 

“Whether in view of the fact that the education sup^ilied at modern (iigineering 
colleges is of a complex character, requiring a carefully prepared curriculum 
of a highly .specialised nature, and that tlie technical classes staited at Thoma- 
son College, Roorkce, under Resolution No. xv— 4*i3-M 1900, dated the 

Gth of June 1906, and published in the United Provinces Government Gazette 
were intended to educate men for subsequent po.sition as managers of factories, 
the Government of India approves the rc.solution of the Government of the 
United Provinces in which it is stated that there will bo no cut-and-dried 
curriculum ; and whether the Secretary of State will eausoinquiries to bo made 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the educational scheme characterised 
by the absence of a cut-and-dried curriculum is giving satisfactory results. ” 


As the result of all the dissatisfaction which occurred in connection with the new 
technical class the then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. I*. Hewett, visited Roorkeo and 
met the members of the Committee of Management when it was decided that the class 
should be immediately abolished. The reasons assigned for the failure of this class were : 

N 601 Ind Dot dated been started iirematurely, that much con- 

20th*March 1909, fusion existed as to its real objects. This latter point is 

52 Ind. Dept. Proceedings, of extreme importance, and, moreover, its significance was 
^ " clearly recognised by Government, since, in order to make 

it quite clear it was stated in paragraph 2 ofclettor No. 601 , dealing with the question, that — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. P. Hewett, is of opinion that it is quite wrong 
^ in placing foremen, supervisors or overseers on the same jilane as managers 
and investigators. If the ordinary workman is oomparOd to a private soldier 
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the foreman, who is substantially of the same class, is a non-commissioned 
officer The workman is provided for in mdustiial schools, the foreman m 
your mechanical apprentice class , peihaps that class, or some portions of 
it, may subsequently be transferred to industrial schools, but that is a 
separate question The Technological Institute is to be the industrial Sand- 
hurst, and its object is to tram the officer class of the mdvstnal airny, the men, 
who hy status, education or possession of capital are fitted to he leaders ” 

Particular attention should bo directed to that portion of the quotation Avhich is in 
italics, since the fact that the technical (lass was foi the training of men of education 
and satisfactory status, was subsequently entirely oveilook(‘d, and tlie sole view taken 
was that the only possible means of making the class a success was to fill it with sons of 
capitalists 

As a result of the fust technical (lass fiasco, a board of studies, consisting of the 
professorial staff as members, first came into existence It held its first meeting on the 
8tli of Jfocombei 1908, when jiiojiosals foi a n'*w t( ( Imical class w ere foimulatc‘d Tliese 
proposals were approved by the (College Committee of Managcmi'iit, and Coveinment 
sanctioned the starting of a second technical ( lass m October 1909, teimed tlio higher 
division of the Depaitmcnt of Technology, the mechanical apprentice class constituting 
the lower division 

In view of the dissatisfaction, which occuiiod in connection with the first technical 
class, it was not sui|)nsing that only a few candidates ofTned themselves foi admission 
to the highci division of the IJciiaitnunt of 'JVc linology JSevi ithele^s, a few men of 
the right typo weie foi thconiing, and among tlicm were' sevcial J']uiO])eaus, which fact 
could not bo regarded as a drawback, since, if the Eurojuans wcio able l(j obtain sub- 
stantial appointments at the end of their course, then the Indians would veiy soon compete 
for entrance to the class Two students succeeded in conqilcting safisfactorily the pro- 
scribed three years’ course, and these — Mr Thick and tduilam Muhammad, both obtamed 
the final or honour’s certificate m mechanical engineering at the examination held by 
the City and Cuilds of London Institute In fhe following jcai, 1914, Mr Cafistick did 
likewise Now, fliese examinations represent a high degree of profc'-sionnl attainment, 
and no difficulty lias been found in secuiing suitable employment for all the men turnecl 
out from tins class, whose professional qualifications are ecpial to those of any home- 
trained engineers From the very outset, however, the second technical class, called the 
higher division of the Department of Technology, did not, in the opinion of the jirofessorial 
staff, receive the encouragement it deserv^c'd It was jaonounetd a failui e , nominally 
on the ground that the sons of cajutahsfs weie not forthcoming m considciablc numbcis 
to bo eniollcd as students, thus eiitiiely ovcilooking the fact that the class was equally 
See also para 8, U r Oovt designed for the needs of men possessing the necessary status 
Resolution No ■ x v"i 368 educational attainment Tlic actual teaching staff 

Ed Dept, dated 1 2th January considered the results of tlie higher division of the Depart- 
1914 mciit of Technology highly encouraging, and are fully con- 

vinced that a little sympathetic treatment on fhe part of the authoiities, e g , adveitismg 
111 the jiapers and posting of circulars to schools, etc , was all that was neccssaiy in order 
to render it a success Moreover, in the circumstances, it was far better to start with a 
small number of students of the right tyjie, for whom suitable openings could be found, 
than to secure largo numbers of unsuitable men for whom no employment would bo ob- 
tainable Most of the larger and well-known institutions m the West, commenced work 
with very few students , for instance, the Mechanical Engineering Department in the 
Manchester School of Technology had only two students during the first year of its for- 
mation It 13 found that the number of students rapidly increases as soon as an insti- 
tution has established a reputation for turning out men of a high standard of professional 
efficiency, who are soon able to secure remunerative employment For this reason it 
IS an advantage to start with a few students of the right type, and it is seldom that the 
men thus available are the sons of capitalists. 

Government has now sanctioned the starting of a third technical class for the training 
603 , ^ what IS to bo known as the “ improver grade” of en- 

gmeer, and some nine students joined the class for t’le first 
dated 4th Uarch 1016 time at the commencement of the session m October 1916. 
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The advisability of such a start was considered at the first meeting of the Board of 
Industries held in Lucknow on the 6th December 1914, when it was resolved “ that the 
Board is of opinion that a class of the ‘ improver ’ grade — 

“ is necessary and should be established. They consider that it cannot bo satisfac- 
torily carried out at the technical schools and that the Roorkce College 
appears to bo the only possible place. It is, however, essential for the 
success of any such class that there should bo a continuity of policy for a 
considerable term of years. ” 

In order to render such continuity of policy possible, it is in the opinion of the Board 
of Studies advisable to define the character of the policy somewhat more clearly than 
has been done in the brief resolution accepted by the Board of Industries and to emphasise 
certain features which should be regarded as essential in any type of technical work under- 
taken at Roorkce. The past history and official records of the technical classes at- Roorkce 
render such definition and emphasis by no means difficult. 

Since the Naini Tal Conference of 1907, the general tendency of Government policy 
in relation to technical education, so far as Thomason College is concerned, has been 
to remove from the college all lower grade work and transfer it to other centres scattered 
throughout the provinces, c.< 7 ., industrial classes in carpentry, wood-carving, fitting, etc., 
motor driver class, and finally the mechanical apprentice class. It is apparently recog- 
nised that the staff and equipment which have been provided at the Thomason College, 
at no inconsiderable cost, are specially adapted for higher grade technical education and 
that it is educationally unsound to concentrate both higher and lower grades at the same 
institution. This view is very fully elaborated in letter No. COl, Industries Department 
dated 20th March 1909, from which an extract has already been quoted. Under these 
circumstances it is, in the opinion of the Board of Studies, insufficient to define the character 
of the new technical class as merely the “ improver ” grade, and that this is so is shown 
d De t N 174 c fact that in certain demi-official correspondence 

datec'i^ist AprU^iois.^a second Government has already found it necessary to emphasise 
latter was dcspatclicd shortly the fact that there is to be a “ distinct cleavage between 
afterwards. class and the mechanical apprentice class. ” More- 

over, the need for a fuller definition of the “ improver ” grade to avoid ambiguity, and 
to differentiate between this type of education and that provided for the old mechanical 
TT n n * T> T ..1 apprentice class, is also indicated in Government Resolu- 

U. P. Govt. Resolution, Ind. ^ i lo u -x • x x i xi x <4 -x . 

1164 tion No. 1163, paragraph 13, where it is stated that it is 

Dept. o. xviilT— 415, ° not altogether a complete analogy to treat the ‘ Improver ’ 

27th August 1913. Class as parallel to the Upper Subordinate Grade in the 

Public Works Department. ” From an educational standpoint this at once means that 
the type of education to bo given in the new class is identical with that which the Board 
of Studies has already twice laid down for the two previous classes which have been abol- 
ished, and indicates that such abolition was in itself an unnecessarily drastic step. Con- 
tinuity of policy can, in the opinion of the Board of Studies, bo very easily attained by 
emphasising the position already clearly stated by Government in letter No. GOl, quoted 
above, and allowing a fair uninterrupted trial of the courses of instruction which the 
Board ot Studies has always considered suitable in this connection. Minor changes, 
which experience may show to bo necessary, can be introduced by alteration of the 
circular, so far as the constitution of the class is concerned ; and, so far as the courses of 
instruction are concerned, by any changes approved by the Board of Studies, the body 
to which such matters were delegated by Government when the original College Council 
was formed from which the Board of Studies has sprung as a Sub-Committee. 


P. P. PHILLIPS, 

Secretary. 

I 

Dated 15th December 1915. 


E. F. TIPPLE, 

0(jg. Princiyal, President, 
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APPENDIX IV-B 


Minute on Thomason Colleoe prepared by Pnii i ips for submission to 

THE Public Works Department Re-oroanisation Commission, 1917. 


Tho Thomason Civil En^moonng Collogo, Roorkec, was started under the segis of Object of thie 
tho Public Works Department, and tins Department has always exercised a controlling minute 
influence on tho management of tho Collogo alTairs It is tho object of this minute to 
show that tins influence has produced a narrowing and restiieting effect upon the educa- 
tional value of the institution, and that, although Government has, on several occasions, 
initiated attempts to break away from this influence, yet no real measure of success has 
hitherto attended any of their efforts 


From its commencement m 1845, Thomason College w as almost exclusively concerned Colvin 
with tho immediate needs of the Public Works Department, until tlio year 1890, when Committee’s 
tho growing industrial requirements of tlioso provinces caused tho Lieutenant-Governor, proposals 
Sir Auckland Colvin, carefully to review tho existing position in a minute, dated Soptom- for oxpan- 
ber of that year, and to appoint a comjpittoo to make recommendations for improving ®*on of 
and increasing tho facilities for technical education in tho North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, This committee, so far as tlieir proposals affoctetl tlio Thomason College, advised 
its transference to the Education Department in order that it might no longer bo tsolafed 
from tho general educational system of tlio provinces , and pointeil out that “ to assign 
to it its projier place in the general educational system would not, in their opinion, de- 
tract from its departmental cflieicney ” Tho full significance of tins change was indi- 
cated by an assistant piincipal of tho collogo, who, in a note theioon, wrote — 

“ that whereas at tho tmio tho collego was foundod the engineering requuemonts 
of these pt evinces wore confined to tho needs of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, nowadays, owmg to the establishment of faetoiies, mills, etc, there 
IS, or more stnctly there is likely to bo, a growing demand for men framed 
not only in what is known as the civil engineering bianch of tho piofession, 
but m almost all tho special lines, winch the mechanical branch embraces 
and that, this being the solo engineering collego m the provinces, it is desir- 
able to utilise it for supplying not only such demand as there is, but of en- 
couraging a demand, if possible, where it does not at present exist ” 

As a result of the rccommcnclatioris of tho Colvin Committee, tho Secretary of State pj^oso 
in despatch No C3, dated India Oflico, 21st December 1893, conveyed sanction to a proposals 
scheme for tho ro-organisation of the Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkec, accepted 
by transferring tho control of tho college to tho Education Dcpaitment, afliliatmg it to by tho 
tho Allahabad University, and placing it under a committee of management, which Secretary 
scheme was stated to bo “ well calculated to promote tho efliiioncy of goncial ongmeor- State 
mg education in India ” 


Moreover, Sir Auckland Colvm’s successor — Sir Antony McDonnell — definitely stated Policy of 
that it was tho object of Government “ to dcvclopc tho collogo into a technical institute expansion 
for those provinces which shall contiol, stimulate, and inspire technical teaching of all continuov. ^ 
kinds” With this object in view two members of tho Indian educational soi vice wore 
recruited from Home m 1897, to hold jii of cssor ships at Thomason College, and it may n 

be noted that both these officers had undergone a course of technical training in England ° * 

Under Sir James Diggos La Touche this policy of expansion was fuithor continued. Sir J D 
and m letter No 2G6, dated 27th August 1903, tho Government of India addressing La Touche, 
tho Secretary of State said that tho Thomason Collogo was “ developing into an indus- 
trial and technical institute which will control and stimulate tcachmg of all kinds m 
the United Provinces ” As a result of this a third educational officer was recruited from 
England for service at Thomason Collogo as professor of applied chemistry This officer 
was informed by Sir Cliailos Lyall, Secretary in tho Public Department at tho India Office 
at tho time of his apiiomtmont, that it was tho [lolioy of Govcinmciit to dovelope tho 
Roorkoo Collego into a technical institution on tho lines of the Colleges of tho City and 
Guilds of London Institute, 
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Subsequently in 1910, on the recommendation of Sir John Howett, a fourth educa- 
tional officer was appointed by the Secretary of State as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. Sir Herbert Risloy, in an interview at the India Office, informed this officer 
that his services were required for the development at Roorkce of an engineering school 
on the lines of that of tho Mancliestor University and tho Colleges of tho City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 

The alx)vo facts all indicate that it was intended by Government tliat tho work of the 
college should not be confined solely to the immediate requirements of the Public Works 
Pepartment, but that tlio intcrcsis of general engineering education sliould receive serious 
attention. With tliis object in view, not only was tlio staff, in its higlier ranks, greatly 
strcngtlicned, as indicated above, bnt also tho collogo buildings and equipment were 
considerably oxiended and inijn'ovod, and extra laboratories, lecture theatres, work- 
sliops, and quarters were erected at no inconsiderable expense. 

For the success of such a scheme of expansion and development, it is of fundamental 
im])oriance tliat tlie controlling and directing authorities should bo ca])abIo of grasping 
all the educational coni])lexities involvcxl and of according ilicin sym])atlietic treatment. 
Tlie actual controlling authority, houever, \\as tho College Committee of Management 
wliich has always been presided over by the Chief Engineer to Government, United Pro- 
vinces, Buildifigs and Ptoads, avIio is also Secretary to Government, Public Works De- 
partment. Fngiiiocring iutere.sts are further re|)rcsentcd l)y two prominent adminis- 
tiativc engineering ofHcers of a Government railway. On the other hand, educational 
interests have ])een re[)reseuted solely by tho Director of Public Instruction who is not 
a secretary to Government. The principal of the college, who ordinarily would be a 
further exlucational safeguard to ensure the practical soundness of the measures advocated 
and a})proved by the committee, has never boon able to do this, owing to his being an 
officer devoid of any educational experience. 

A very brief examination is all that is necessary to show tliat tho actual value of the 
educational developments hitherto aohiovod under tlie Colvin scheme of expansion, is 
extremely small, but, at the same time, the investigation will indicate that this has re- 
sulted from misdirection due to tlie inability of the controlling authorities, to appreciate 
the value of educational experience. The Colvin policy obviously aimed at developing 
Roorkce on the lines of modem British engineering schools, but tlie educational organisa- 
tion necessary for this lias never been reproduced at Roorkce. 

Under Colonel Clibborn, the first principal to hold charge of tlic coliogo under the 
reorganisation scheme, tho only cdncational developments which occurred at Roorkee 
W'cre of a definitely low grade type. They consisted of industrial and mechanical 
ajiprciitice classes, such as would have been admiral >ly suited for tlie industrial schools 
which tho Colvin scheme contemplated founding at scattered centres tlirougliout the 
provinces, but which were entirely iinsuitcd for inclusion in the work of an inginecr- 
ing college. Colonel Clibborn’s work, in this connection, was definitely discredited by 
tho Government of India in their resolution, dated 14tli January 1904, and suliso- 
qucntly tho local Government in letter No. 601, tlatcd 20th March 1909, clearly 
stated tliat Tliomason College sliould be reserved for higher grade technical work as 
distinct from the low grade work for which provision was made at the industrial 
schools. This misdirection of educational effort, for which tlie controlling authorities 
at Roorkce were responsible at the very time when tlio Colvin s(‘licmo was being 
launched, re.sulted in the loss of more than fifteen valuable years in the development 
of a sound scheme of technical education in these provinces. 

Colonel Atkinson continued the work on tho lines of his predecessor, and concen- 
trated on the establishment of an automobile driver class at Roorkce, which, together 
with the mechanical apprentice classes, started under Colonel Clibborn, has been recently 
transferred to the Technical School, Lucknow. Colonel Atkinson also established, at 
Roorkee, classes for training ojieratives in spinning and weaving, and these classes are 
now awaiting transfer to Cawnpore as soon as money for this purpose is available. 
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Entire responsibility for this misdirection does not rest upon the prmcipal alone 
it must be equally shared by the College Committee of Management upon which, as 
already indicated, the influence of the Public Works Department predominates 

The only actual development, which can in any way bo regarded as a legitimate ex- 
pansion for an engineering college, is that which was instituted by Sir James LaTouche 
when starting the technical classes at Roorkee m 1906 The full history of these classes 
has already been submitted among the evidence from other members of the college staff 
and forms another, and striking, illustration of the lack of educational foresiglrt on the 
part of the controlling and managing authorities at Roorkee These authorities, since 
the inauguration of the Colvin scheme, have been responsible for certain expansions at 
Rborkee which have now been recognised as educationally unsuited to an engmeermg 
college, and which have caused a delay of fifteen years, in the development of the mdus- 
trial schools, the need for which was first realised by Sir Auckland Colvm from the grow- 
ing industrial requirements of the provinces so far back as 1890 Moreover, these same 
authorities, in the case of the technical classes, have mismanaged the only educational 
development really suited to the status of an engmeermg college. 

It is clearly evident that, under the Colvm scheme, as originally formulated, it was 
intended to place Rooikee under educational control The need foi such control is 
obvious fiom the evidence given above It is also clearly evident that the recommenda- 
tions of the Colvm Committee advocated the pioccduie which has been successfully 
followed m engmeermg colleges in tlio West 

It may bo argued that the educational system of management which has proved 
itself best suited to conditions prevailmg in British engineering schools is not applicable 
to India, where the institutions m question are controlled by Goveinment, but this posi- 
tion can scarcely bo justified, since the Government engmeermg colleges m Madras and 
Poona are already placed under tlio control of the Director of Public Instiuction who 
IS the official President of their committees of management. Moreover, it is definitely 
laid down in theso two cases, that all reports and proceedings of the Committee of Manage- 
ment or any recommendations made by the Board of Visitors, must be presented to Gov- 
ernment through the Diiector of Public Instiuction In both these institutions piactical 
engmccimg mterests aie au'ply safeguarded sinco it is tlie duty of the engineeimg mom- 
beis of the Committee of yianagcnient oi 150vXid of Visitors to vi'^it the college in question, 
from time to time, and to leport to tlie Diiectoi of Public Instruction upon its efficiency. 

It might also be argued that an engineer piesidcnt would be better qualified foi tho 
discharge of tho functions, which in both the above instances have been delegated by 
Government to the Diiector of Public Instiuction, but one example will perhaps suffico 
to show this contention to bo fallacious A former engineer president of the Roorkeo Unsuit- 
Collego Committee of Management visited Roorkeo and examined the syllabus, tune- ability of an 
tables and couises of instruction Shortly afterwards orders were issued by tlio pimcipal engineer 
for certain modifications of these time-tahles, etc , in accordance with tho opuiions and without 
findings of the president, but practically all the changes then advocated had to be oducational 
abandoned because they were totally unworkable from tho educational standpoint More- experience, 
over, Colonel Atkinson in a letter No 4550, dated 30th November 1911, upon the subject 
was constrained to point out that the collego course was a general course in engmeermg 
and was not specifically confined to tho special requirements of the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of tho Public Woiks Dejiartment Those facts, therefore, indicate tho danger 
which arises from placing an cngmeeimg collego under tho immediate control of an 
eminent specialist (ngmocr, who, duiiiig the long practice of his profession has com- 
pletely lost touch with the complex educational questions mvolved. Such control clearly 
has a restrictmg and narrowing effect upon the educational value of the mstitution. In 
view of the success whicli has been achieved under tlie educational system of manage- 
ment m British engineering schools, and in view of the failure of the public works system 
of management here discussed, there can obviously be no valid reason for not followmg 
more closely the system of control existing in British institutions from which the ranks 
of imperial service engineers are now reciuited This system, moreover, was recom- 
mended for adoption at Roorkee by the Colvm Committee more than twenty-five years 
ago. 
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Perhaps tho most striking example of the failure of public works control and manage- 
ment of an Engineering College is afforded by tho case of tlie Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill. This College possessed an eminent educational staff and was 
started in 1871 at a time when there was admittedly no rival institution for tho training 
of engineers in existence in England. The failure of Coopers Hill as an educational 
institution was ])articularly noticeable from the year 1883 onwards, when attempts were 
made to reorganise the college and to broaden its scope, with tlio object of converting it 
into a general school of engineering, on the lines of its many competitors, wliich were 
then coming into prominence. The published records indicate clearly that tho system 
of management was alone responsible for the failure of tliis institution, which system 
stands in striking contrast to that found in modern engineering schools. 

The records also show that tlic President of Coo])crs Hill was invariably an eminent 
engineer who received the appointment on his retirement from tlie Indian Public Works 
Department. He Avas devoid of any previous training in educational affairs such as is 
regarded as indisjAcnsablo for tho discharge of such duties in similar educational institu- 
tions. Moreover, the President himself took no })art in the teaching work, and further, 
lie possessed wide autocratic powers. 

The educational results acliievcd at Coopers Hill indicate tho unsuitability of public 
works control of an educational institution for the general training of engineers. These 
results may briefly be summarised as follows : — 

A certain number of eminent engineers were produced despite tlie system in 
vogue ; the technical examinations laid down were not so stiff as tliose 
prescribed at tlie engineering schools of modern universities ; a long tail of 
distinctly inferior men were passed out ; tho courses of instruction unduly 
cmjihasised subjects of little educational value for engineers, but calculated 
to fit men for immediate employment in tlie lower ranks of tlie profession. 

Export evidence for each of these statements is given in tho appendix to this 
minute. Moreover, these unsatisfactory educational results are directly attributable 
to tho system of control which was productive of violent oscillation in the educational 
arrangements of the college, and a consequent lack of alucational continuity. 

This unsatisfactory state of aff airs is paralleled at Roorkcc as can be seen from un- 
necessary alterations in the time-tables and syllabuses ; in the establishment, abolition, 
or subsequent transfer of classes ; and in the erection and modification of buildings. 
As already indicated, all these points arc evidenced in the past history of the indus- 
trial draftsmen and computer, mechanical apprentice, automobile driver, textile, 
and various technical classes, with which Thomason College has been concerned during 
the past twenty years. 

Up to the present time at Roorkec, as was formerly the case at Coopers Hill, tho 
head of tho institution has always been a military officer, and recently a retired public 
works official of high rank, who in no case has taken an active part in the teaching work 
of the instituHon. This is an anomaly for which no justification can h6 found. Under 
the system prevailing, administrative duties, instead of forming a mere adjunct of the 
educational work, arc separated from it and become unduly elaborated. They are raised 
to a plane altogether out of keeping with an educational institution, supposed to bo of 
university 'rank. 

Moreover, under this system, any expression of criticism from a member of the educa- 
tional staff, however mildly tendered, is apt to be regarded as an act contravening estab- 
lished authority ; and the atmosnjftero pervading the institution, instead of being of an 
acadcrtiic character as is the case at university engineering colleges in England, more 
closely resembles that of an orderly room. 

The close analogy which exists between Coopers Hill and Roorkec is also exemplified 
in tho matter of a board of studies. This indispensable item in the organisation of an 
engineering college was lacking at Coopers Hill until it was called into existe;ico by 
an order of the Secretary of State a few months before the abolition of the institution, 
and only then as the result of powerful external educational criticism. An unofficial 
board of studies came into existence at Roorkee when the principal, after the first 
technical class fiasco, began to realise the educational difficulties attendant upon this 
impeSrtant extension of the college work. This Board possesses no authoritative epa- 
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stitution, and there is no obligation on the part of the controlling authorities ever to Restricting 
consult it The only conclusion to be drawn from this state of affairs is that the ex- effect of 
periencc of educational officers is deemed to be without value in matters which vitally existing 
concern the progress of the college to which they have been appointed, and even in con- 
nection with the work for which they have been specially lecruited by the Secretary of ^ 

State 

The restricting and narrowing influence of public works contiol at Thomason College 
can further bo noticed from the following extract from a speech delivered at Roorkee 
in July last on the occasion of the arnual distribution of prizes, when the Hon’ble Mr 
W. G Wood, C S I , Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government in the Buildings 
and Roads Branch of the Public Works Department, and President of the College Com- 
mittee of Management remarked — 

“ I have always looked upon Roorkee as the Indian equivalent of Coopers Hill 
and, as t|ime goes on, I trust that Roorkee will become- more and more so 
Further, in limiting the ambition and scope of the college, and reverting^ to 
some extent, to the main purpose for which the college was originally founded, 

I find myself only able to congratulate you ’’ 

The limiting of the scoj^e of the educational work of the college to the training of 
civil engineers, alone, is entirely contrary to the procedure adopted at engineeiing 
schools in England These latter are founded upon as broad a basis as possible Thus 
it IS that departments of civil, mechanical, electrical cngineeimg and applied chemis- 
try co-exist side by side, and the thorough co-oidmation of the work in these engmeei- 
ing schools makes both for efficiency and economy The success of these mstitutions 
is undoubted, and this alone seems to constitute a cogent reason for developing the Roorkee 
College along the lines adojited at these more modern engineering schools rather 
than along the lines of an institution which had to be abolished because it was unable 
to compete with its more successful rivals It was development along the lines of such 
modern British engineering schools that was undoubtedly recommended by the Colvin 
Committee in 1891 

Concerning the important question of apprenticeship, it i3 admitted that an educa- Apprentice- 
tional institution, however efficient, cannot turn out finished engineers A period of ships 
apprenticeship is necessary m order that these apprentice engineers may learn to apply 
the knowdedge gamed at eollege to the ^Jolution of practical engineering problems Engi- 
nceis who join the ranks of the Imperial service have all previously had this experience 
It IS in regard to this question of apprenticeship that the Roorkee engineers suffer when 
compared with Imperial engineers on their first joining the service Although the first 
year’s service of the Roorkee engineeis on entering tlie Public Works Department is 
supposed to be a year of apprenticeship, in actual realitv this is seldom the case The 
following extract from a note written by a recent chief engmeer may be quoted in support 
of this statement . — 

% 

“ An apprentice engineer is at present made too much use of to the detriment of his Arrange- 
instruction I always tried to give the men appointed to me full experience monts for 
on some large work But the executive and assistant engineers, under at 
whom they were placed, did not always devote as much time to their instruc- 
tion as was desirable, generally because an executive or assistant of the factory" in 
present time has so much work on his hands that he finds it difficult to find Public 
time to give much attention to young apprentices ” Works 

The fact that Roorkee apprentice engineers have to bo equipped for immediate useful Department, 
employment at entry to the Public Works Department has been one of the chief reasons 
put forward in the past for concentrating attention during the college course at Roorkee 
on subjects such as accounts, estimating, drawing, and surveying This portion of 
their training is at once utilised on entry to the Public Works Department, but its educa- 
tional value is extremely small * Instruction in engmcering design, which would enable 
such men later in their careers to rise to positions m the higher ranks of the service, is 
correspondingly curtailed Professor Unwin, speaking in June 1011 at a conference of 

S|r Alexander Roadel a remarka in Coopers pill papers, 1904 ^ 

h2 
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the London Institute of Civil Engineers, convened for the purpose of discussing the train- 
ing necessary for men who are desirous of entering the engineering profession, stated : — 

“ An employer who takes into his works college students is, I think, often disposed 

to expect from them an immediate availability which is unreasonable 

It is not the main object of a college course to fit students specially for such 
work as will fall to them while in the lowest rank of their profession. The 
college course must contemplate fitting the student for his whole career 
and provide him with an intellectual equipment whieh will only gradually 
become useful as he rises to higher rank in his profession.” 

These remarks seem to apply with considerable force to the conditions prevailmg in 
India, where the scope for employment of apprentice engineers is mainly limited to the 
openings afforded in the Public Works Department. 

Bearing on this question, it may be noted that one of the chief fields for the training 
of apprentice engineers in England is to be found in the technical offices of large engi- 
neering firms where a considerable staff of experts is employed in connection with the 
preparation of projects, plans and estimates for new work. These technical offices afford 
valuable opportunities tor the training of apprentice engineers and openings therein are 
much sought after. In the Public Works Department there appears to be no cor- 
responding central teclmical office ; plans for new work being drawn up in the scattered 
offices of executive and superintending engineers. In tlie drafting out of apprentice 
engineers to the Department attention seems to be concentrated on tliosc places where 
actual construction is in progress, and thus the valuable training possible in the designer’s 
office appears to be lost sight of. 

A further point to notice is that the introduction of the Provincial service reacted 
detrimentally upon the status of the Roorkco engineer and consequently, upon the 
college itself. No matter how efficient the Roorkee engineer may be, his prospects 
m the Department are much inferior to those of the men who passed out of Roorkee 
previously to 1895. This being so, the college cannot bo expected to attract the same 
type of student as it did in former years. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to indicate, as briefly as possible, 
the narrowing and restricting influence resulting directly from tlie public works system 
of control of an educational institution, which, in this instance, is looked upon as the 
model engineering college of the country. Although an attempt was definitely made 
to break away from this restricting influence m 18911, yet, it still predominates in the 
management of the Thomason College. During the past twenty-five years, it has ham- 
pered and stultified all attempts to broaden the basis of the educational work under- 
taken, and thereby has hitherto prevented Roorkee from developing along the lines 
which have xiroved so successful in all western engineering schools, 


ANNEXURE. 

Extract from the leading article entitled “ The Lesson of Coopers Hill ” vLich appeared 
in the “ Indian Daily Telegraph^' dated February the Isiy 1905. 

At its foundation, Coopers Hill had practically a clear field for the education of engi- 
neers, since it is admitted that no rival school was then in existence. Its teaching staff 
contained men who have made reputations as experts in the education of engineers, to 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minchin 
and Hearson. The great need for engineering schools in England at that time has been 
amply shown by the success of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of London, 
the universities of Cambridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at Home. 
Yet despite these initial advantages Coopers Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstripped in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowance may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixteen hundred students 
pas^d through the pollege, and it is only natural that many of these have since becomo 
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well-known and eminent engineers. The true measure of its educational efficiency, how- 
ever, can only bo dotermmed by comparison with rival institutions, and from the evidence 
given at the last Commission it cannot be doubted that the market value of the Coopers 
Hill diploma was much below that existmg in the cases of other Engineermg Schools. 
Thus Professor Hudson Bearo stated that the technical examinations at Coopers Hill 
were not so stiff as those at Edinburgh University, and that although the men at the 
top of the Coopcis Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
was a considerably longer tail of inferior men distinctly below the average Conse- 
qut ntly it must be admitted that Professor Minchin asserted with some truth that the 
success of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rather in spite of 
the system than anything else ’’ Undei such circumstances the collego as an educa- 
tional institution must bo regarded as a failure, and «although it turned out a few good 
men every year for the guaranteed appointments, its educational efficiency has been 
extremely small 

In endeavouring to discover the cause of tho disastei the capabilities of the teaching 
staff IS naturally tho first point to bo legarded Hero wo meet at once with tho names 
of men well-known in the educational world at Home, and whose abilities are hold in 
high esteem by many recognised experts, as was very dearly shown at tho time of the 
compulsory retiiement of several mcmbeis of tho staff shortly aftei Colonel Ottley’s 
appointment as piesidcnt Furtht rmoro Professoi Unwin, who was on tho staff lor 
thirteen years, has been veiy largely responsible for tho suceess of tho Technical College 
of the Chty and Cuilds of London which ho joined on It aving Coopcis Hill, and it is conse- 
quently impossible to blame the teaching staff foi tlie failure ot the edit ge^ to hold its 
own Jt is when wo examine the system of management that wo discover the most 
startling diversity between tho methods at Coopers Hill and that adopted at tho colleges 
of universities and other educational bodies At Coopers Hill tho picsideiit has alw ays 
been an oftieei devoid of any previous trainmg oi expciieriee in educational matters such 
as would be re^gaicleel as (luite indispensable for the' pi ope i discharge of his elutics at any 
other educational institution Frequently ho has been an olhcti who has taken no actual 
part in tho teaching work of tho college, anel conccining this system it was stated before 
tho Commission that until eighteen months ago the absolute control of every- 

thmg — even of the educational system of the college was in the hands of the president and 
the picsidonts wcie men who had had no experience of educational matters The result 
was that tho colltgo oscillated somewhat violently fiom one ihjimc to another — one 
president thought one thing mipoitant, and anothei thought a vciy different thing was 
unportant and so on Under such cue umstancos it is not suiprising that tho collego 
course lacked that thoiough co ordination between its different branches which is so 
essential a factor foi success m any educational scheme lll-matiucd plans for changes 
and extensions could be forwaided to the Secietaiy of State foi sanction without being 
subjected to careful scrutiny by experts capable of judging each separate item m its 
piopor relation to tho whole. Tho waste of tunc, energy and money produced by such 
conditions, it is impossible to estimate and failuie of tho college to mamtain its position 
was a natural result 

If this s^rstem of management bo compaied with that adopted at tho Cit^^ and Cuilds 
rechmcal Colleges, its dehcieiicies become still moie stiiJkingly evident Tho system in 
vogue at these colleges has boon evolved by Sir Philip Magnus, Piofossois Unwin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, beuig an adaptation of the methods followed in the great 
German polytechnics wdnch have done so much for the technical education of that country 
Under this system the pimcipal oi piesident is a senior membci of the teaching staff in 
charge of one of the throe oi four branches under which the college course is grouped, one 
professor with assistants being responsible foi each biancli The professors form the 

♦The presQUCo of this tail of inferior men is also indicated in tho Commission’s Heport (1004) 'wberem it is 
recorded^ 

“ Wo think, motcovet, that Inasmuch ns soifixe of the students may find difficulty in obtaining admission to 
the University ot institution which thev Would prefer, owing to the fact that their instruction ha\]pg 
boon conduct^ on linos which would render it difficult for them to paps an entutfwt iMinnnaticti 
In tho prescribed subjects, tlie Secretary of State should use his good offices on their bchaJf by re- 
presenting to the University or institution the circumstances in which thiir education wes iLteinpted 
by the closing cf the R I E C *’ ^ 

It Is obvious from this that sbme of tho students admitted to Cooptis HiU could not bc expected to ifiw 
tne ordinary entranoo examination of other engineering institutions. 
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College Board or Senate of which the principal is pTesidont, and this board is respon- 
sible for the educational system as a whole. All schemes for extensions or alterations 
must be passed by the Board before they can bo carried into effect. Such schemes, if 
passed, are then laid before the Committee of Management by the principal as the 
representative of the educational staff, and the Committee, if the funds are available, 
sanction the expenditure. Tins (Committee of Management is composed of the Trustees 
and business men in charge of the college finances, and is represented in the case of 
Coopers Hill by the Secretary of State. Under this system it is essential that the 
principal v^hould be an educationalist, and that sanction should not be given to any 
cx£Kmditure for extensions or alterations until the plans for these have been duly 
passed by the Educational Board, by which means alone their educational cfBciency 
can bo guaranteed. In the ease of Coopers Hill it is evident that each president has 
been in reality little more than a superintendent of office work or registrar posing as 
an educational expert and that in relation to tlie members of the teaching staff ho 
has not been inUr pares as would be the case at other educational institutions, 

but ho alone has been held responsible for the whole of the college educational work. 
Consequently each successive president introduced just such changes and advocated 
just such developments as seemed desirable in his own private opinion, this being 
made clear in the evidence before the final Commission ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


APPENDIX IV-C. 

A NOTE ON THE ENGiN:EERING COURSES AT THE TlIOMASON COLLEGE, IlOOIlKEE, BY Mli. 

H. P. Jordan, Professor of mechanical enoineeuino, Thomason College. 

Of the courses of instruction at the Thomason College two only can be regarded as 
providing an eiigiuecr'ug training in'the sense in which that term is getiorally understood. 
These are the courses in civil engineering and in mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Civil emjineeriiujy entrance test, — The class in civil engineering recruits mainly for 
the Publ ic Works Department and the course is mapped out to meet the supposed re- 
quirements of that Department. 

Admission to the class is by competitive examination, the number of candidates being 
always in excess of the number of vacancies. 

Certain qualifying educational standards arc insisted on before admission to the 
entrance examination ; the object of these being to secure that candidates have pre- 
viously received a sound general education. 

The aim of the entrance examination should be to select from the list of applicants 
those best fitted to profit by an engineering training. This object, however, is not 
secured by the present examinations for the following rec.sons : — 

Mechanics, physics and chemistry, subjects of vital importance in a study of 
tngineering, rank only equal in importance with Erench, Latin, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

Students selected by such a test are necessarily of very unequal quality. Some have 
a very fair knowledge of elementary science, others enter the college without 
the most elementary grounding in the rudiments of mechanics and chemistry. 
Proposal for a reform of the entrance examination, by the elimination oT the 
languages and the substitution of compulsory mechanics, physics and 
chemistry, were submitted to Government some years ago but appear to have 
been shelved. 

Course in civil engineering. — The course in civil engineering extends over three 
college sessions. It provides a fair training in civil engineering though certainly inferior, 
for reasons discussed below, to the training given at engineering colleges in Britain. 

The main defect in the present course arises from the inability to grasp the funda- 
mental fact that a college, no mitttor how well-equipped or how able its staff, cannot 
turn out finished engineers. A college cannot do more than provide a tuition in the 
prindples of engineering which a student must learn to apply during an apprenticeship 
or pupilage on works* 
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To concentrate, in a college, on instruction in a mass of professional detail is to detract 
largely from the value of a collegiate course of training Details of actual construction 
can only bo learned, in a satisfactory manner, on works and any attempt to substitute, 
in a college course, instiuction in matters of professional routine for tuition in general 
scientific principles undeilying engineering practice, must pioduco unsatisfactory results. 

This defect is very conspicuous in the civil engineering course at the TJiomason 
College An attempt is made to tram students who, on leaving college, are familiar 
with the daily duties of an assistant engineer whether in tlie Buildings and Roads Branch 
or on canals or i ail ways , and who are capalile, moreovei, of plamiiiig and executing 
an electric lighting scheme for a town 

The remit is to provide the Public Works Department with leciuits probably of 
immediate valile in the Department but who, owing to the defects of their college training, 
arc inferior in mental equipment to the product of any leading engineering college in 
Britain and are less likely to rise to the higher ranks of the profession 

Concerning this important matter, the opinion of Dr W C Unwin, speaking* 
as chairman of a conference convened by the Institution of Civil Engmeeis to consider 
the education and training of engineers, may be quoted — 

“An employer who takes into his works college students i^, I think, often 
disposed to expect from them an iinmednte availability which is*uiiicasonable 
It IS not the main objcot of a college course to make a student acquainted 
with the details of any paiticular business, that is the proper obje^ct of 
the lust year or two of practical woik It is not the mam object of a 
college course to lit students specially foi such woik as will fall to them 
while in the lowo:>t lank of the profession 

The college course must contcuiplato the fitting of a student for his whole 
eareei and provide him with an intellectual equipment which will only grad- 
ually become useful as he rises to higher rank m his protessioii The vuew 
of the employer, who looks only to the immediate u&efulnocss of the student, 
IS a shoit-sightcd one ” 


t 1900 1908 — Technical class 
1910 1911 — llij'lior division 
of tlio Dopartiiicnt of Ttclino- 
logy 

1915 — AIcchanical and elec- 
trical engiiiocniig class 


Mtchamail ami elutrical oujincDiiu) cUibi > — This class has Mechanical 
uiuUi diffcicnt n lines, t and with occasional breaks, been electrical 


(onducted by the college since 1006 


engineering 

class. 


Kecruitment has been gravely prejudiced by the lack of any continuity of jpolicy 
in regard eithei to the methods of lecruitment or to the staiulaid lequiud at eutiy J 
A few students of good quality have, in spite of these diawbacks, jiasscd tluough the 
cltssand aie doing wtII Had an elToit been made to atti act annually a few studLiits 
fitted by their previous education to piofit by the com sc of ^tudy laid down, it is highly 
probable that the class would now have been lirmly established on a satisfartoiy basis 

The piesent position appeals to be tliat students fiom the United Provinces and the 
Punj.ib piefei to attend the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay 'Tliib cannot 
occasion surprise to anyone familiai with the development of the class at Hoorkeo and 
the absence of encouragement oi support from the authoiities resjionsiblo foi the launching 
of the scheme The class undei the name of the llighei Division of the Depaitrncnt 
of Technology was dubbed a failure by Goveinnunt [Rebolution 72'XV-.‘108 of 191 f, 
dated 12th Januaiy 1915], abolished and icstaited undoi the name “ ^lochanical and 
Electiical Engineeimg Class ” before a single student of the so-called Highei Division Inul 
completed the course Between the abolition of the one and the restarting of the other 
class there was a break of one yoai 

Such action has not tended to restore the conhdenco shaken by the very untortunate 
circumstances under which the class was first started in 1906. As a lesult, students aio 
not foithconiing in satisfactory numbeis and the majority of those entering the class at 
present are of a typo not likely to profit by the training olleiod 


• Juno 29th, 1911 

t A statoment of tho history of tho dovolopmcnt of this class was drawn up by the Board ol Studios m 
Novomber 1915, and lorwardod to the CoUogo Committoo of Management * 
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The course of study . — The college course now laid down extends over a period of 
three years. Tlio confusion between college training and practical training on works, 
so apparent in the case of the civil engineer class, has been avoided in drawing up the 
course of study for this class since students after satisfactorily completing three years 
in the college are required to serve a period of two years’ approved apprenticeship on 
works. The satisfactory completion of this apprenticeship is one of the conditions for 
the award of the certificate. In practice the college arranges those apprenticeships 
though it gives no guarantee to do so. Moreover, students are encouraged to spend their 
long vacation on works and the college has usually been able to secure for all such students 
an opportunity of doing useful and interesting work. 

jiittee of College control . — Many of the defects noted above may be directly attributed to the 

lanagomont college system of management. The x^rincipal is the only member of the college staff 
ndgtaff. on the Committee of Management, so that, when educational questions come up for 
consideration, that body has no moans of learning the views of the staff directly concerned. 

Had the opinions of the teaching staff been iffaced before the Committee of Manage- 
ment and Government before orders were issued in 1906 for the formation of classes in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, it is higlily probable that many difficulties would 
have been avoided. It is, for instance, difficult to think that Government would have 
ordered the recruitment of these classes had they been informed that no preparations 
had been made to receive thcjn and that the staff, the equipment and the necessary 
college accommodation were inadequate. 

riacipal The principal has usually been an officer of no previous educational experience. Ho 

cassisted by a board of studies consisting of the heads of departments but this body 
I btudies. official recognition and there is no obligation resting on the principal to consult it. 

The principal has full power to alter any course of study against the advice of the 
professor responsible. This is open to grave objection and recently * actually led to 
alterations being made in the course of study of the mechanical and eloctrical engineer 
class, against the advice of the staff directly concerned, by the elimination of two-thirds 
of the course in mathematics while leaving untouched courses in mechanics and science ; 
and to the drawing up of a sclieme of examinations by which students were examined in 
subjects which formed no part of the course of study. The altered course naturally 
proved quite unworkable and was cancelled within a few weeks of its coming into force. 

The foregoing facts clearly indicate the necessity for the adoption of the system already 
ill existence at western institutions by insisting that all questions affecting courses of 
study and college discipline be under the control of a recognised board of studios sitting 
with the principal as president. The Board should also have an opportunity, if they 
80 desire, of placing their considered opinion upon any question affecting the educational 
work of the college before the Committee of Management and Government. In other 
words the Board should be recognised as the responsible body to deal with the internal 
affairs of the college in the same way as the boards of study at colleges in Europe are 
80 recognised and not as a body which may bo consulted or ignored at the caprice of the 
principal. 


APPENDIX IV-D. 

Note on the course in civil engineering at the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Roorkee, by Mr. G. Lacey, Offg. professor of civil bnuineering, 
Thomason College. 

Btroduction. The following note is devoted mainly to a discussion of the existing course in the 
Department of Civil Engineering at the Thomason College, the extent to which it meets 
Indian requirements, and the modifications that are considered necessary in order that 
such requirements should be met more fully. It will be understood, however, that pro- 
posals of this kind radically affect the other departments with which the teaching in civil 
engineering is co-ordinated. The passed students of the college stand or fall largely 
by tlicir civil engineering training, and it is inevitable that, in an investigation of the 
Bystem of education given at the college, the Department responsible for the teaching 
of civil engineering should receive particular attenUor 


rune 1915. 
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2. The standing of engineering colleges in India, relative to those at Home, has been Standard of 
much discussed, and it has frequently been stated that the Indian engineering colleges, mstruction. 
of which the Thomason College is admittedly the lirst, provide a training m every way 
equal to the best engineering colleges at Home Such opinions have been put forward 
mainly by those whoso personal acquaintance with engineering institutions as students 
was made many years ago, when the present standard of mstiuction had not been attained 

3 The writer, in common Mith many assistant engineers now in this country, made 
his acquaintance with an engineering course at the Central Technical College, London, 
ten yeais ago, and has gauged the utility of this cngmeering training when subsequently 
employed on works in India Huiing las tenure of the post of professor of civil 
engiiieeiing at the Thomason Collogo* ho has boon afToided an am]>lo opportunity of 
judging the value of the course of instruction given, and is cmpliatically of the opinion 
that whatever may bo said of the merits of the college, it is not at present the equal of 
engineering colleges in the front la ik at Homo vSucli a statement is in no case a reflection 
on the voiy useful training that is given at the Thomason College It must be boine 
in mind that the standard, set in British colleges, is a Iiigli one, and that, if wo are to 
assert at the outset that Indian colleges are tlicir equal, turtlier enquiries of the Committee 
into the facilities for cngineeimg education in this country i\ould be icndcied somewhat 
unnocessaiy 

4 Tiie difference of a student of the Thomason College from a graduate of Mental 

ail cngmeeimg college at Home is not so much a matter of the knowledge that he takes equipment, 
aivay with him as of mental equipment ^luch that is learnt by the student is iicccssaiily 
forgotten, but the trained mind that he brings to bear on every engineering problem, 
with which he is subsequently confronted, is a permanent asset, and the development 
of this should be the mam object of his course of study In the opinion of the ^^rlter 
it is m this respect that the Thomason College falls shoit of similai institutions at Homo 

5 The doctrine, that the real and pcimancnt asset of a studcit is not his acquired 
knowledge but lus mental equipment and outlook, is by no means a now one It has 
been stated in almost the same teiriis by a number ot proinmcrit erigmcci ^ m both England 
and America Tlio water may bo permitted to (pioto Profoasor Whipple ot Haivard 
Uiuvcisity on this subjc'ct siiice las remarks have rcfeicnce both to ovei -specialisation 
and mental training 

“ Ceiicrally speaking experience has sIionmi that specialisation mom [AmeiicanJ 
technical schools has boon earned some\^hat too far In tlic wiitci's opinion 
it ought only to be earned far enough to incite the permanent interest of 
the student and enable lam on graduation to take uj) some particular line of 
work intelligently, and with such a degioc of skill that he can earn a reason- 
able income during the caily yeais m which ho is getting las real experience 
in his chosen profession In latci years it is the cllect of las gericial studies 
that makes for his success. In other woids it is mental culture after all 
that counts 

G The college in the past has been piimarily concerned in the pioduction of recruits Qvor- 
who will bo immediately useful to the Indian State raihvays and the Irrigation and spocialisa- 
Buildings and Roads Branches of the Public Works Department tion. 

In order that the student may bo fitted for a post in any one of them, an attempt 
is made to give him a specialised tiainmg m all thice His time is largely occupied in 
Ocquiimg knowledge, one half of which will ultimately bo gf no use to him Fmally, 
during practically the whole of his last toim at college, the unfledged student is employed 
on a pioject which would in practice bo entiusted to an cngmeci of some years’ service, 
and, to complete his discomhture, ho is piohibitod from asking the assi^itanco of his pro- 
fessor since the project is also an examination In other woids the student in tlie second 
half of his third year, when he is most likely to proht by instruction, is left entirely to his 
own resources, and is deprived of professional guidance at a time when he is most m need 
of it. 

7* It will be seen that a course of study, devised to include a full project, is badly The project 
handicapped for time when compared witli a three years’ course at Home 

effect on 
the ooUege 
ooune^ 


• Appointed 12th November 1915 
t ]&ngineering Newa, October Slat, lOia* 
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Two reasons arc urged for the project. Firstly, that it gives the students practical 
work to do, secondly that the man of originality assorts himself, improves his position 
on the cxamiiiatioii list, and thereby his clianco of an appointment. 

The objection to the first statement is that it sliould be the business of the Public 
Works Department to provide the student with work of this kind in his apprentice year ; 
to the second that it is primarily the duty of the college to train engineers, and that their 
selection (after a trial on works) is properly the function of their em[>loyers. 

Students, it should be noted, arc appointed entirely on their position in the final list. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that tlicy should devote themselves to the acquirement 
of a transitory knowledge that wdll last tlieiu through tin ir examinations. Tlie student 
at the head of the list may possibly be the best in his year. He would be a still better 
man if lie were trained^ dilfereiitly. 

8. The foregoing remarks are suflieient to show that tlicrc is a case against the over- 
specialisation of the present college course, and the misplaced ellorb to produce engineers 
of immediate utility. Afention has still to be made of the excessive time spent in 
estimating, and the detailed lectures which tlie students receive in Public Works Depart- 
ment accounts. 

Estimating should undoubtedly occupy a more subordinate position than it does at 
present in the college course. As to Public Works Dejiartmcrit accounts the writer 
made himself familiar witli them in his first montli of sub-divisional charge, and considers 
that this is much the best method of acquiring such knowledge. 

9. The course in surveying is an excellent one and calculated to turn out a first class 
surveyor. The sole objection to it is that too much time is spent on it at the expense 
of training in engineering design. The course miglit well bo curtailed without detracting 
from its elliciency, and by curtailment is understood the omission of the engineering 
project of which so large a part is devoted to surveying. 

10. Drawing, as taught in the Survey Department, is divorced from engineering design 
instead of w edded to it. Here again the object of the present course is to turn out a first 
class draughtsman ratlicr than a designer. 

This state of affairs can only bo remedied by transferring drawing to one of the 
engineering departments and recognising that it is merely a preliminary to engineering 
design. 

11. The aim of this note has boon to show that sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the broad engineering principles in which every student sliould bo grounded. If, 
however, by “ broad basis” is understood a great variety of subjects the Thomason 
(>)llegc syllabus should satisfy the most critical. The Civil Engineering Department 
alone is res[X)nsiblc for the courses in railways, irrigation, buildings and roads, I ridges, 
reinforced concrete, water-su]>pJy and arclutecture. The writer considers that any 
increase in brtiadth of this kind would be accompanied by a lamentable thinness in parts 
of the instruction, and that the aim of any scheme of re-organisation of the college course 
sliould be coiicciit ration on the broad principles of engineering inherent in the course as 
it pow exists, and the elimination of those ])arts of it as arc at present over-specialised. 

12. If, as the writer is convinced, tlie existing course of study requires re-organisation, 
the task may possibly devolve on the Board of Studies, who, from their personal know- 
ledge of Ihe situation, are most adequately litted to deal with it. 

The Board of Studies has at present no official status, and until sucli time as it is 
rccogni.sed and accorded a position equivalent to tliat of similar bodies at onginooring 
institutions at Home the direction of the cellegc will become increasingly difficult, 
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The wi1nes.s was in agreement in most matters with the memorandum submitted by 
the Pivil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

&. Conntclion with the Univemty . — There are at Sibpur two grades of .teaching, one for 
ibo foreman and the other for the manager class, the latter slightly higher than the 
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foreman class At present there is no graduate course m mechanical and electrical 
engineering, but the witness felt that a strong cllort should be made to attract Indians 
and Anglo-Indians to this jv^ork The witness was not in favour of sciiarating the higher 
langes of study fiom the Umvcisity There should be a faculty of engineering composed 
of practical engineers and the jirofe^ssors in engineering Indians appreciate the 
univeisity connection The degree popularises the profession 

3 Vrdimirmry training — There should be an cntiance examination to Sibpur con- 
ducted by the college This year IGO students applied foi adnitssion to the mechanical 
and eloctiical courses, but theio were only 70 vacancies yeleetion at present is mainly 
by the results of university examinations The students, howevei, arc not usually wcll- 
cquippcd for the course The witness thought that the standard of the intermediate in 
science would be about coriect for the admission test A good knowledge of Eiighsli is 
essential, but the study of English liteiature should not be laid too much sticss on The 
school training for an engineering eouise should be moie practical than at piesent Piacti- 
cal chemistiy, physics, and elements of electiicity and magnetism should be included in 
the school course — also knowledge of mathematics up to tiigonomctiy, algebra and men- 
suration before application foi admission into the Engineering College Manual training 
would be helpful 

4 Practical training — The witness tlicn discussed whctlicr a student having passed 
through some such reformed intermediate course should undcitake a year’s jiractieal 
training or not He saw benehts in the jiioiiosal and specially the oppoitunity of testing 
the boy’s aptitude for engineering in general and for practical woik in particular. On 
the other hand, he thought that the rigid imposition of such tiainiiig would deter some 
students fiom taking the course The only disadvantage is that this one year’s break 
m the general education may have quite a detrimental eltect on a young man’s career in 
case ho discovers that he is not ht for engineering as a profession This one year’s break 
may partly disqualify him for other profes‘=sions, such as medicine, law, etc , where the ago 
f{UC'^tion IS of considciablc importance Arrangements can be made for giving tlic practi- 
cal tiaining at the coUege Messrs Tata iSoiis & Co and other firms would, he thought, 
assist 111 giving this practical tiaining 

5 Distinction between the upper and lower grades — The teaching of the upper and 
lower giados m mechanical and electrical engincciing can be conducted together so that 
the first thiec years of the two courses may be common An extra yeai’s com sc, perhaps 
two yeais, with a modified syllabus in the hist three years m math 3 m i tics and science, 
than IS the case at present can then be given foi the uppci-giade course The witness 
admitted that thcie wcicsomc advantages iii sepaiating the uppei fiom the lower woik, 
but depiecated any drastic changes This Wvis a goal to aim at, when engineoMUg be- 
comes far more popular than at present, and when there aic many moic engineering 
colleges than at present, but to think of tAVO sej^aiiite colleges at present is out of the 
question 

6 Ofjers of appointment — Ceitain offers of jxppomtment, nine in all, h.id been made b\ 
the Tata Brothers, 8akchi, Bombay Hydro electric scheme and the Cape Copper Co , 
but the Witness could not supply the men from 8ibpui The posts weie of the foreman 
tvpe So far, all the elect) ically and mechanically trained cngiiK'ei's fiom 8ibpui college, 
have found veiy remunerative employment or have successfully set up in business, and 
even failed students, without exception, have found excellent billets the demand at 
present is far in excess of the out-turn 

7 Mnsalmans — There are about 5 Musalmans m the witness’ department The 
number of Musalmans is mcreasing 

N D — In electrical and mechanical enginooring, a three years’ diploma couise, os at 
present, with a diploma given by the college, and not by the Joint Techmeal Examination 
Boaxd, should soon come mto existence. 

The three years’ eourse should be supxrlemcnted by a one, or even two yeais’ dogroo 
course, conducted by the University, but controlled by a faculty of cnginceimg consist- 
ing of the engmcoiuig staff of the ooUego and two or thtifee qualified piofcssional engineers 
of standing. This faculty should have powers to alter the syllabus from time to time 
once a year if necessary ^ 
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The absurd title of “ apprentice ” or “ overseer ” course should be dropped as soon as 
possible, and the word “ diploma ” substituted. The course, as at present conducted at 
Sibpur college, is far higher than what the word “overseer,” implies, though nothing 
quite as much as what a “ degree ” course would imjily. 


Tipple, E. F. 
mil February 1918. 

Neglect of cducalioual experience . — The witness statetl that his personal experience had 
been entirely conlined to Roorkee, and that his reasons for considering educational experi- 
ence gained in liulia to be largely a w;istcd trsset so far as Government was concerned, were 
detailed in the minutes submitted with his written evidence. He stated that an informal 
board of studies existed at Roorkee and was composed of the professorial staff. The 
Board received no official recognition ami, in matters of educational importance affecting 
Roorkee, its opinion might or might not be asked. 

2. Admission to Roorkee . — The witness held that the intermediate work was only of a 
school natuie. The usual qiialilications for admission to the entrance examination to the 
civil engineering class at Roorkee arc the passing of the school leaving certificate examina- 
tion, with certain specified optioiials, the B.A. or the B.JSc. The intermediate examination 
is not recognised. There is a competitive entrance examination for admission to this 
class conducted by the college. The ycuirly average is about 00 candidates for 20 vacancies. 
Candidates who have merely attained the school leaving certificate standard, therefore, 
have little chance of success. Certain special Htatc students arc also admitted to the 
class, averaging 2 or 3 yearly. In jiractice, the real standard of admission is the inter- 
mediate. There is a maximum ago limit of twenty-one. There arc between 00 and 70 
students in the Civil engineering cliusses, 80 in the upper subordinate classes and 80 lower 
subordinates. The witness could not give definite figures for the mechanical engineering 
class, for which the conditions of entry and arrangement of courseii had been frequently 
varied since it originated in 1900. Details of these changes arc given in several of the 
minutes submitted by the witness, to one of which is appended a report on these classes 
prepared by the Thomason College Board of Studies. The witness considered that the 
students entering this class at the present time are not quite of the same educational 
attainments at entrance as those of the civil engineering class. It is necessary to remember, 
in this connection, the guaranteed Government appointments reserved for the civil engi- 
neering class. 

3. Relation to the University . — Courses in engineering, as distinct from courses in the 

routine practice of a trade, shoulil be connected with university work provided that a 
faculty of engineering on Avhich tlic teachers arc largely represented, lie cmpowereil to 
determine courses and curricula. The iiresencc of iiractising engineers on this body 
would be useful but the number of such engineers should not be sufficient to swamp the 
teachers. Engineering jirofessors should have ojiportunities of kcejiing in touch with 
the latest practice of the profession. This would bo ensured if consulting work were 
allowed. ' 

4. Position of an engineering college . — It is an advantage for an engineering college to 
be intimately associated with a university. Close proximity to other schools of study is 
useful. Other things being equal, the witness would prefer Allahabad to Roorkee as the 
location of the engineering college in the United Provinces, but ho could not conternplato 
the possibility of transfer. Proximity to a big industrial centre, however, which is essential 
for an industrial school, is of much lc.ss importance in the case of a technical college of 
university rank. The witness had not considered seriously the proposal to constitute one 
college for all India to conduct the higher teaching in engineering and did not consider 
himself in a position to put forward definite evidence regarding the advisability of adopt- 
ing such a proxKisal. The matter had been discussed by two commissions, and the witness 
had expressed an opinion in his written statement; but it appeared necessary to decide 
the question in the light of the existing demand for engineering education in India. Upon 
the actual magnitude of this demand the witness was unable to make any definite state- 
ment. 
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6. Separation of higher from lower grade educational work — The witness was opposed to 
an institution in which the higher and lower grades were taught The teaching in the 
lower grade should be kept apart from the University and be placed under the control 
of some organisation which was in close touch with the engineering and industrial world 
A neglect of the distinction between the two grades, technical education and industrial 
training, leads to confusion The attempt of the English polytechnics to undertake the 
higher as well as the lower work tends to make the training in the lower grade too highly 
theoretical and to divorce it from important details of technical routine Traimng m 
workshop practice is of fundamental importance at an industrial school , engineering 
laboratory work is of primaiy importance at a technical college The witness quoted a 
letter from Sir Clement Simpson of Messrs Binny & Co , Ltd , Madras, in support of his 
contention An industrial school docs not require so expensively equipped a laboiatory, 
nor so highly trained a staff as is necessxiy at a technical college The demand foi the 
product of the school, however, will be much greater than that existing in the exose of the 
college , more schools will be rcHiuiicxl than colleger Tlio piescnce of the higher and lower 
grades at one institution prevents any homogeneity in the academical life of the 
institution 

In shoit, the witness held that the higher grade teaching should be conducted in one 
or more colleges , that, in each case, such coihges should be connected with a university , 
and that the college teaching should be entirely sepaiatod fiom the lowei giade teaching 

6 Orgammtion of the lower grade teaching —li\ tlio lowet giade the opinions of com- 
mercial employers of labour aie of consideiablc importance for the pioper determination 
of the type of teaching required and for the successful organisation of the industrial Schools 
at which it is to be piovided 

7 Recruitment of the staff — The witness approved generally the idea of appointments 
under the University for short peiiods of time aftei a period of jrrobation and with pos- 
sibilities of private practice, and a giatuity at the end of seiviee , but felt that a man 
might lose touch with the work in hhigland and that, with such reorganisation, service 
conditions might prove embarrassing He had not considered such a proposal before and 
therefore felt some difficulty in expressing an opinion. He admitted that it might bo 
beneficial to a professor to have the opjiortunity of breaking free from the service sjstem 
and seeking other employment 

He desires, now, to point out that if higher education be organrsed under these altered 
conditions, there will be danger of the opinions of sik h short service educationists being 
largely discounted on the ground tluitthcyaic impelled tly accpiamted with ^‘conditions 
in India” In this way the diiection of educational policy will remain, as in the past, 
almost entirely m the hands ot an administration animated by a “ spiiit, which so long 
as it prevails in official quaiters, will effectualTy bar the way against any real educational 
reform ” (Cf Sir Henry Craik on Indian education, vide pages 10, 1.5 — 18, Minute on 
Indian Education submitted by the witness with his written evidence )* 

8 Employment of Indian enguiecis — The chief object of the engineeiing colleges 
hitherto has been to tram reciuits for tjie rublic Works Department. If the training of 
engineers rather than recruitment to the Public Works Department became the chief 
objective, then the preparatory training as well m the oiganisation of the colleges may 
need alteration In ieg«ird to the prepaiatorj training, the witness approved the jiroposal 
that boys might, up to the prasent intei mediate stage, bo given a sound secondary scienti- 
fic education including a knowledge of colloquial English rather than English literature, 
such training being given m institutions distinct fiomtho enginociing colleges and prefer- 
ably in secondary schools After such a proparatoiy tiaining and before entering an 
engineering college, it might be itn advantage if facilities could be afforded for a short 
preliminary practical training in shops There should, however be a good deal of elasti- 
city in the system It would also be necessary to arrange at the industrial schools clxsses 
whereby exceptional students at these schools could carry their geneial education approxi- 
mately up to the present intermediate stage, and thence proceed to an engineering college. 
A boy who has shown great mtellectual promise at an industrial school, together with 
considerable technical ability, should not be debarred from going to the University to 
continue his engineering education 
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IV. EUROPEANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS, UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OP. 

General Memoranda. 

Wood, The Hon’bJe Mr. W. H. H. Arden. 

The number of Europc/in and Anglo-Indian boys who proceed to a univorsif y education 
from secondary European schools in India is not large ; it is not so large as it is desirable 
that it .shouhl bo. 

Europeans that are only temporarily resident in India, usually send their children 
to England at an early age ; some few may send their children to local schools in India 
for a few years. 

Of late years there has been a steady increase in the number of Europeans coming out 
to India to occupy comparatively subordinate positions in trade and commerce and in 
industries. Europeans of this class tend to become domiciled, and in most cases are 
comiielled by circumstances to educate their children in India. , 

On the other hand, a small proportion of the more well-to-do domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians send their children at a comparatively early age to England for educa- 
tion, and a larger proportion send their children to England at an ago, .say, from fourteen 
years onwards, to complete their school education, and to receive technical, or profes- 
sional, or university eclxication. 

(Since the war began many children who would ordinarily have gone to England are 
being educated at hill schools and other schools in India. 

But the great majority of the children of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian 
community receive the whole of their education in India. They arc born, brought up, 
and, with the exception of the few who, by sheer ability and force of character, do excep- 
tionally well, live and die in India. 

They are, in fact, natives of India, and it seems to me to bo in the intere.sts of India to 
make the best of them that can be made. 

The community in question is not a “ bookish ” community. I do not think that 
the people composing it have, as a rule, much sense of the value of education for its own 
sake. Of course they realise that education is necessary in order to enable their children 
to earn a living, hut the average parent removes his son from school as a matter of course 
the moment he .sees his way to securing for him what he regards as a reasonably satisfac- 
tory start in life. 

My knowledge of the domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, both as boys and 
men, leads me to believe that in the members of this community India has an asset that 
has not hitherto been made the most of. I frequently meet members of this community 
who have done well in life but in a large number of such cases it has seemed to me that these 
men could have gone further, and done better, had they had, to begin with, something more 
of a liberal education. The members of this community have positive qualities that are 
not too common in India, which it is desirable to utilise to the best advantage by associat- 
ing them with a fidlcr training of mind and character. 

I think it would bo well to induce a larger proportion of the promising youths of the 
community in question to proceed to university education. At present a university 
career as a possible and desirable sequel to a school career is not sufficiently before them. 
Some progress has been made during the last year or two in exlucating the public opinion 
of the community in this direction. It is being realised that if Anglo-Indians are to hold 
their own they must begin life with a better educational equipment. 

But it will be necessary, if university education is to be encouraged among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, to jwovidc more assistance in the way of scholarships, 
and to make the facilities for it more attractive and more obvious by the provision of 
special hostels for European and Anglo-Indian students with adequate supervision and 
(utorial a-ssistance. 
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V. EXAMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 


General Memoranda. 

Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat 


Students in India who pass the senior Cambridge examination have to go through 
a two years’ course for the intermediate in arts examination At Cambridge, however, 
such students may prepare for the BA I think the =ame system should be adopted m 
India, as m Cambridge, and a student who has passed the senioi Cambridge should be 
allowed to sit for the B A examination of the University 


Das, Kedarnath 

It IS desirable that the Commission should make a definite pronouncement 
regarding the appointment of examiners These appointments have been regarded in the 
light of University patronage to bo distnbuted by the exeeutive, as widely as possible 
These appointments have always been m the gift of the Syndicate Before the new 
regulations came into force, the members of the S 3 mdicato never accepter! examiner- 
ships, and even if any one was specially requested to do so, he gave his services 
without any fees Under the present regulations a special clause has been introduced 
by which members of the Syndicate are not debarred from acting as examiners and 
receive fees. 

It has also been held by certain members of the Senate, that examiners be changed 
after a certain period, say two or three years, even if a good man is not available after that 
period to replace the former examiners Distribution of umveisity patronage again ' The 
question is never looked at from the point of view of having the best man available for the 
work, but to have any man irrespective of his fitness for the appointment It has been 
senously stated by a former dean of a faculty that any graduate is cajiablo of performing 
the duties of an examiner * ' ' 

I am decidedly of opinion that examiners should be appointed with the sole object 
of securing fhe very best man available for the remuneration offered by the University, 
and not with the object of distribution of patronage to as many men as possible, irres- 
pective of their possession of the leqiusito qualification If the very best man offers to 
give his services year after year, wo should < mploy lum 


Giiosii, Rat Hari Nath, Bahadur 

In order that all might have a chance of getting a fairly good grounding m general 
education, the practice of allowing a choice of subjects should be abolished up to a fairly 
high standard and to attain this object I would ecrt.unly bring back the old F A 'I'lie 
division of the same into I A and I He , has, m my experience, lowered general educa- 
tional cffieieney so far as individuals themselves are concerned I must .idmit that such 
a division has served the puipose of exjianding education But considciing the fact that 
the popular zeal for education is so intense, wo need not keep to a plan which will ultimately 
lead to the multiplication of a set of comparatively inefficient weaklings with more or less 
one sided knowledge 1 have been shocked to find a boy going up for his B A and not 
knowing what the specific gravity of a substance ls Speaking of the present times, 
it has been a diffieult matter to find a private tutor for oui children, foi the man who is a 
B A , does not know science The split in the pre graduate state of education h.us thus 
raised an economic difficulty' The time thus has come to scan the result of chances that 
hxve been introduced in the univei-sity euriiculum and to reconsider senously thf^ matter 
restoring the status quo, up to the P A standard. 
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Hamilton, C. J. 


Hamilton, C. J. 

I have emphasised in my answer to question 1, the radical defect which appears to 
me to lie at the very root of the higher educational problems of India, namely, a false 
method both of teaching and examination due to the defective quality of the teachers. 
If this defect is to bo remedied it is necessary to consider with great care the proper mode 
of appointing university teachers and examiners. 

I will consider first certain points bearing upon the appointment of the university 
teaching staff. There are two main questions that arise in this connection : — 

(a) The terms of appointment. 

(b) The mode of appointment. 

The necessary conditions of a satisfactory teaching service are, in the first place, to attract 
a sufficient supply of able young students from among whom the junior members of the 
staff may be recruited. In the second place, it is necessary to offer sufficient inducement 
to attract into university service and to keep those capable of filling the higher teaching 
posts. With regard to the first pohit, 1 am strongly of opinion that junior members of 
the teaching staff should not be appointed from among such recent graduates as have 
had no further training than that implied in the possession of a master’s degree. Again, 
junior members of the University teaching staff should not, as a rule, bo appointed from 
among those of the staffs of schools or colleges who have done no further university work 
than that involved in taking their degree. Research under a senior professor should bo 
regarded as a normal condition precedent to a university teaching appointment. A 
stage is therefore required in the educational career between the taking of the final degree 
and the beginning of work as a university teacher. Experience seems to show that a 
sufficient supply of able students devoting themselves for a period of say two years, to 
independent work of a research cliaracter will not bo forthcoming in the absence of aji 
adequate economic inducement. If the inducement takes the place of an af)pointincut 
as a junior lecturer responsible for preparing the nndor-graduatos in a part of their degree 
course there is great ^danger that the students will suffer through the immature work of 
these lecturers. The achievement of a higli place in the degree examination is not a 
guarantee of the qualities necessary in a teacher. In any case teaching for a degree requires 
oxp(M‘ielire which a it'CiMii graduate can scaretdv be expin tcd to ])osscss. If one of the 
cliief qualifications of a teacher is a powt^r to stimulate thoiiglit and to treat his subject 
with some measure of independence the teacher himsidf must have had a further op- 
l)oriiinity of developing these powers tlian can bo found in his undcr-graduato career 
The only solution therefore is to attract a supj)ly of tlio abler graduates and to subject 
them to say, a period of two years, iu which their quality as research students and as 
expositors of their subject may be tested, without imposing upon them the actual burden 
of tocaching which woidd be a hindrance to themselves and an injustice to the students. 
The only way of achieving this object is to have a sufficient number of fellowships or 
research studentships adc([uately endow ed. brom among these University follows Die 
junior members of the staff wall bo recruited. Even tlien it is necessary % to insist that 
appointments to junior lectureships sliould, in the first instance, bo for relatively short 
periods ; say for terms of two years. Uuring this period tludr work should be tested 
by senior members of the staff. This could be done if the pupils under the charge 
of the junior lecturers were subjectiid to sessional examination, or were obliged 
to submit occasional essays to a senior member of the staff. Those who liad proved 
sufficient capacity as junior lecturers should then be eligible for appointment to a higlier 
grade in which the term of aj)pointmcnt should bo considerably longer and in which the 
salaries should bo sufficient to retain in the service of the University those whose 
abilities would enable them to earn high salaries in administrative service outsida 
Above these again there should be a grade of senior professors. 

Regarding the senior professorships, I think it is of great importance to insist that 
they should not necessarily be recruited from the ranks of the existing university staff. 
The present conditions of India must be borne in mind. If real progress is to be achieved 
in the work of Indian universities, implying the establishment of a new tradition as to the 
method of learning and examining, it is imperative that a sufficient number of men capable 
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of establishing this tradition should be enlisted. I am very far from suggesting that such 
men must necessarily be non-lndians It cannot even be asserted as an absolute rule 
that they should have been trained outside India At the same time I believe that for 
some years to come a large infusion into Indian universities ot able teachers tiained in 
the best schools of the West is essential It must be remembered that Indian graduates 
are looking more and more to high Government appointments where their success or failvro 
will depend upon the possession of initiative and breadth of outlook If the higher ranks 
of the public services are not to be recruited entirely from among those who have received 
a western trainings it is the more necessary that in the Indian universities themselves 
should be found m considerable numbers those familiar with other than purely Indian 
methods and Indian ideas If this be admitted I think it follows that there should be 
a considerable number of posts held by men who have already proved their capacity as 
students and teachers outside India and the question arises how these appointments may 
best be made In my opinion, the Senate of the University may possibly not be the best 
body to make the choice The Senate is not unlikely to be influenced in favour of local 
candidates Again, a large body like the Senate is not necessarily the best judge of 
academic qualifications lo leave the appointment to the Senate subject to a Govern- 
ment veto IS also unsatisfactory If the veto is exercised it reflects both upon the man 
vetoed and upon the Senate in a way that is undesirable Having regard to the conditions 
and the needs of the situation I should suggest that the appointment to the senior profes- 
sorships should be in the hands of Government entirely and that these professors should 
be made members of the Government educational service in a special grade This grade 
should not be recruited from the other grades of the Indian educational service who may 
be engaged in work outside the University 

With regard to junior appointments, they should be made by the Senate on the recom- 
mendation of the Academic Council of which the senior professors should bo ez-officto 
members. 

With regard to the appointment of examiners, it is clear that the method to be recom- 
mended IS largely dependent upon the character of the university organisation that may 
be supposed to exist It must not be thought that by any modification of the mode of 
appointing examiners defects can be removed which have their foundation in the defective 
character of the examination itself If the nature of the present matriculation examma- 
tioii be considered, it will at once be seen that it serves two purposes which are quite 
distinct from each other On the one hand, the matriculation examination serves to 
mark the successful completion of the school education. On the other hand, it serves as 
the entrance test imposed upon those anxious to pursue a course of university study. 
I think it will be clear that these two purposes are very different and from the nature of 
the case cannot properly be fulfilled by the same kind of examination In all countries 
the numbers attending the secondary schools are very large»in proportion to the numbers 
sub equently completing a university career Further, I think it may be argued that as 
many pupils as possible should be encouraged to complete a school education whatever 
be their stapdaid of attainment The character of the school final examination should 
be so conducted as to mark the satisfactory completion of the normal school course by 
the normal scholar w ho has reasonably benefited by his opportunities Of course tl e 
exammation may also differentiate between those of normal and those of higher ability. 
The standard, however, must be determined by the intellectual attainment of the typical 
scholar It is the pupils themselves that really set the standard and it is not desirable 
unduly to restrain the number of pupils in order to improve the standard of examination. 

On the other hand, the entrance examination imposed by a university ought not to 
bo regarded as an end in itself, but as a means to ensure that those who are admitted as 
under-graduates possess both the necessary general education and the necessary ability 
to afford a reasonable prospect that the university course w^ill be completed with success. 
The standard of attainment imposed by this test should be considerably higher than that 
reached by the normal scholar who completes the school course It is obvious that there 
must be co-ordination betw^een the work of the school and the University The prepara- 
tion for entrance to the University must be given m the school and it is not desirable to 
inultiply exammations unnecessarily. It may be possible under certain conditions to 
recognise the school final exammation as equivalent to the university entrance exauiina- 
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tion. In any caso the University must have an entrance test which is distinct from the 
school final examination, both because in many cases there may be a gap between the time 
when a pupil leaves the school and when he seeks admission to the University, and because 
the University must have in its own hands the ultimate determination as to what students 
it will accept. It is not quite easy to determine the principles upon which an entrance 
examination to the University should bo based. On the one hand, it might be argued 
that it is desirable to encourage as large a number as possible of the young men of a com- 
munity to pursue their studies as far as they are able whatever may bo the final standard 
of their attainment ; in which case, it would be undesirable to place any restrictions upon 
entrance to the? University. This position is more easily defended when the whole cost 
of the university career is borne by the students. But it is inevitable that the University 
itself should take into consideration its directly utilitarian function of turning out graduates 
qualified for certain positions in the ordered life of the community. It is undesirable from 
the point of view of economy, both of money and effort, whore the university organisa- 
tion is maintained out of public funds to any large extent that numbers of undor-graduates 
should be received who have little or no prospect of qualifying for the avocations for which 
a higher training is a necessary preliminary. In this case, therefore, admission cannot be 
freely granted to all who are ready to try their luck. It must be reserved for those who 
have a reasonable prospect of success. Thus the numbers admitted to the universities 
and the standards imposed upon the students will in this case be determined by the 
abilities of those who are able finally to fill the professional and administrative posts for 
which a high training is required. It is a national waste for the State to prepare an un- 
necessarily large supply of cand idatos. It is sometimes said that in India university edu- 
cation should only bo the privilege of those who are willing to pay for it. From a social 
point of view the justification for this theory rests upon the broad assumption that those 
who arc able to pay are also those best qualified to fill the po5t3 for which a university 
training is a preliminary. This assumption does not seem to me to be justified. I hold, 
therefore, that in India it is very definitely the duty of the State to bear, at any rate, a 
la 'ge part of the burden of University education, and, as I have suggested, this seems 
to carry with it the obligation of the university not to waste public funds by admitting 
students who are unlikely to be able in after life to justify the public outlay incurred on 
th ur behalf. Hence the entrance test should be fixed relative to this object. It follows 
th it the entrance examination to the University will bear no necessary relation to the 
normal standard of attainment achieved at the end of the school career. The test should 
be so devised as to give a high percentage of final success in the degree examination and a 
fairly complete absorption of the graduates into the professions and administrative services 
of the community. 

I will assume therefore that the question of the method of appointing examiners may 
be considered with reference, on the one hand, to an examination which serves as a test 
of the work done in the schools, and, on the other hand, in relation to the examinations 
of a teaching university leading to a degree. If the school final examination is no longer 
the university entrance examination there is no obvious reason why the conduct of the 
school final test should be in the hands of the University. The work of examining large 
numbers of school candidates, if it is to be distributed among examiners, the greater part 
of whose time is already fully occupied with other duties the number of such examiners 
must be very groat if the results of the examination are not to be unduly delayed. This 
in itself is an evil. For it is probable that it will be difficult to find a very large number of 
examiners who are really qualified for their work, and, in any case, the task of maintaining 
a uniform standard will be much more difficult. 

Again, there is much in favour of combining the work of school examination with the 
work of school inspection. I am therefore in favour of transferring the work of school 
examination to the Department of Education which should constitute a board of examin- 
ers which, if possible, should act for the whole of India. The staff serving under the Board 
should be a whole-time staff devoted to examining and the supervision of teaching in the 
schools. The staff should be recruited from among candidates who have had experience 
themselves of school teaching. In the case of the university examinations the appoint* 
ment of examiners should bs in the hands of the University and the examiners themselves 
should be members of the university staff, or examiners recognised by the Government 
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Board of Examiners. The appointment of the university examiners should be m the 
hands of the Boards of Studies subject only toHhe confirmation of the Senate. Neither 
the Syndicate nor the Senate should have the right to appomt examiners except upon 
the recommendation of the Boards of Studies 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

University publications — reports, studies and lectures, etc ought to be very 
cheap that they may reach a larger section of the people And so should also be 
all Government publications These publications have an educative value of their 
own. There cannot be any widespread intellectual curiosity until current facts 
and figuies are brought within easy reach of the general public 

2 The University should permit casual studies and researches for all graduates 
by opening its classes and libraries for any casual term. 

3 Instead of too many class lecturers for post-gi aduate students, M A students, 
if studying within the University, should — 

(a) make investigation on particular problems xmder a teacher, 

(b) study, preferably in groups, 

(c) teach or coach under-graduates of the University. 

4 Of late, a cry has been raised against the University by a section of the Senators, 
expressing alarm at the laige pcicentagc of passes — a ciy that has now also been 
taken up by a section of the English press i take it as very damaging to the best 
interests or the country that such a cry should be raised at all at this juncture of 
our history. Those who have raised this cry, have now forgotten that the reformed 
1 emulations of the University were introduced to abate the evil of a great army of 
failed candidates, which the Hon’ble Mi Raleigh described as a curse to the country. 
If the result to-day is actually what was intended in 1903, surely, there is nothing 
to be alarmed at The momentum of progress and enhghtenment has not to be judged 
by meiely the results of the University examinations Failures aie as serious as 
successes The questions are — Has the outlook of India widened ^ Are we preach- 
ing advanced ideas on the land^^ Have we been feeling for the people as a whole — 
are our movements directed towards popular education, piogress and uplift? Judgmg 
the life of the University as an organic whole, no Indian has ever repented for what 
the University has hitherto done and stood for The present system has libeiated 
the Eastern mind from its static towards dynamic condition, from the stagnant 
condition of thraldom towards the moving path of renaissance For this purpose, not 
only the highest, but all Western education has been useful Reforms are needed that 
India may get such an education that would fit her to occupy that position which 
she IS destined to take up in the morning twilight of the future The progress of a 
nation is mtimately bound up with its education. The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind 
is now a thing of the past, and in evolving any system we must make it as cheap as 
possible. Without paying too much attention to building, furniture, etc , we must 
first of all provide for those studies that would build up the India of the future as a 
piosperous and progressive agricultural industrial country in the British Empire with 
the lesson of the war writ large, viz., autonomy, in her needs and requirements 

Note — attention is also drawn to my book — History and Problems of Moslem Education in Bengal pub- 
lished by Messrs Thacker, Spink <k Co 


Scottish Churches College Senatus. 

With reference to the existing practice according to which students who fail m the 
Intermediate or B.A. examinations are required to re-attend classes in order to be 
allowed to appear again for the examinations, we desire to suggest that this practice 
should be altered. 

We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the exammation 
should be allowed to appear in future years also without having to attend furtiier 
classes, or at least without having to attend classes other than those in the sub* 
lects in which be has failed. • 

i2 
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The present arrangement whereby students are req^uired to attend lectures covering 
the same ground as they have already gode over, encourages carelessness and inatten- 
tion on the part of these individuals and is demoralising to the classes of which these 
individuals form part. 


Shirras, G. Findlay. 

(1) The University problem in Calcutta (paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(2) The difficulties which have to be faced in dealing with this problem (paragraph 3). 

(3) The constitution of an ideal university in a city like Calcutta (paragraphs 4 — 8). 

(4) An examination of the results of the Calcutta University examinations since 1900 
as compared with those in other Indian universities (paragraphs 9 and 10). 

(5) The number of under-graduates in Calcutta University as compared with those 
in other Indian universities (paragraph 11). 


This memorandum deals with the university problem, the difficulties peculiar to a 
university in a large population like Calcutta, and also with the statistics of examinations 
of Calcutta University as compared with other Indian universities since 1900. Tlie 
memorandum has no official character whatsoever. I am alone responsible for the state- 
ments which it contains. The views expressed are based mainly on one’s experience as 
a professor of economics, as a university reader in Indian finance and currency, as an 
inspector of schools, as a member of the Senate for the last eight years, and also for the 
last four years as an employer of graduates of the University. 

2. In trying to make up my mind as to what arrangements are best for a university 
such as ours, I have been hindered at the outset by the lack of any definite agreement 
as to what the essentials of a university in this country are, especially in a centre of a 
large population. In the pa^t ne have been attempting to solve two entirely different 
problems — the problem of an examining university on the one hand, and the problem of 
attempting to mould a university on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge. Sir Richard 
Temple in his book India in 1880 defines an Indian university thus : “ A University 
in India is a body for examining candidates for degrees and for conferring degrees. It 
has the power of prescribing text-books, standards of instruction, and rules of procedure, 
but is not an institution for teaching. Its governance and management are vested in a 
body of fellows, some of whom are ex-officio^ being the chief European functionaries of 
the vState. The remainder are appointed by the Government, being generally chosen as 
representative men in respect of eminent learning, scientific attainment, official posi- 
tion, social status, or personal u orth. Being a mixed body of Europeans and natives, 
they thus comprise all that is best and wisest in that division of the empire to which the 
University belongs, and fairly represent most of the phases of thought and philosophic 
tendencies observable in the country. The fellows in their corporate capacity form the 
Senate. The affahs of the University are conducted by the Syndicate, consisting of a 
limited number of members elected from among the fellows. The faculties comprise arts 
find philosophy, law, medicine, and civil engineering. A degree in natural and physical 
science has more recently been added.” In the last ten years a change has taken place, 
and the University has become something very different from what is understood by an 
examining university. It is, however, now beginning to be realised that the type of 
university such as that of Oxford and Cambridge will not suit Indian conditions, just as 
that type will not suit universities in other centres of a large population. Oxford andS 
( ambridge are unique with one or two other exceptions among the three hundred or four 
hundred universities of the world. It is also now realised that we have failed to build 
up an adequate university because, among other reasons, we have been too mueh under 
the sway of the ideals and methods of some western universities, especially of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which have to deal with an essentially different and much simpler problem* 
Oxford and Cambridge are not dependent upon public funds for their maintenance, and 
their^ history, as pointed out by the Haldane University Commission^ makes their govern^ 
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meat by teachers and graduates reasonable, or ajb least explains it The case of Calcutta 
Univeisity is different It is' a modern city university, which, if it is to flourish, must be, 
as it now is not, an integial part of the city, controlled by a body composed mainly of 
represeiTTative citizens supremely interested in its welfare Its constitution and organisa- 
tion must be conditioned by the peculiar difficulties which it has to meet owmg to the large 
territory and population which it has t(^eervc The University of Calcutta, at the present 
time, has an area assigned to it of 376,000 square miles, and it serves a population of nearly 
65 J millions Notwithstanding the creation of Patna University, it has still the largest 
numbei of colleges, 29 per cent of the total number of colleges in British India, and wathin 
its aiea there is 49 per cent of the total number of high schools The detailed statistics will 
be found in Appendix I The following table summarises the position — 


University 

Aiea assigned 
in 

square miles 

Population 

Colleges. 

High 

schools 

i 

Calcutta . 

376,402 

65,480,716 

56 

854 

Madras ..... 

237,159 

59,766,897 

48 

227 

Bombay 

195,111 

29,127,722 

14 

154 

Allahabad 

452,408 

84,436,197 

39 

225 

Punjab 

104,138 

32,015,118 

25 

180 

Patna ..... 

111,881 

38,435,293 

11 

103 

Mysore 

29,475 

5,806,193 

4 

5 


This table speaks for itself At the piesent day Scotland has four universities, and 
feeds a xiopulation of less than five millions Its universities have over 6,000 students 
and giaduates London University has a sphere of 2,800 square miles and serves a popu- 
lation of 8^ millions. Sweden, Norw ay, and Denmark, w hich have a total population of 
11 millions, have half a dozen universities, Belgium with a population of millions has 
half a dozen universities, as has Holland The magnitude of the population to be served 
by the University is, it will be seen, very great, and m the next two or three decades w ill 
continue to incieaso at a very rapid rate This has to be remembered when revising the 
constitution The University of Calcutta is also conditioned by the lack of efficiency of 
the secondary or high schools, which are unable to give a sound general education to those 
who seek a univcisity career Power of accurate expression and orderly thought are a 
8i7ie qua non of the under-graduate student’s woik, but at the present time candidates 
come up from the high schools without a sufficient grounding The University is also 
hampered by financial difficulties which preclude the entertamment of a staff which appears 
necessary for the undertaking of the instruction of laige numbers of pupils who annually 
seek its degrees Another feature of the University is that it is a university for the sons, 
and also to a small extent for the daughters, of those of very limited means, and it cannot 
suit itself “to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of rich men’s sons and 
scholarship winners,” as do Oxford and Cambridge We must also accept the fact that 
Calcutta University will not and cannot ever be a imiversity of residential colleges Little 
m the nature of Oxford or Cambridge is possible, and the hostel system can mean in this 
country v%ry little more than a system of co-operative lodgmg houses We are now begm- 
nmg to see that the University cannot work well so long as the present relations between 
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colleges and the University continue. Wc shall never organise a homogeneous Univer- 
sity by connecting a number of independent institutions with a central degree-giving 
body. At the present time Calcutta University is pulled in various directions. It ia 
attempting to fulfil the function of providing its students with a hall-mark in the nature 
of a degree without the iAfusion of any real university spirit. An examining board can 
never constitute a real University. As a collection of colleges the University finds its 
chief duty in supervising, however inadequately, the charge of youths between the ages of 
sixteen and t\\ enty-five. Its function in this respect is similar to the supervision exercised 
over secondary schools by the Education Department. The University is finding it 
extraordinarily difficult to fulfil the ideal of giving the maximum of liberal culture 
owing to the overwhelming importance given at present to written examinations. The 
University is also attempting the departmental system with professors and lecturers, 
laboratoiies, etc., a system which is recognised in modern times as a distinct tjqDe of 
institution which pla 3 "s an indispensable part in the organisation of modern industr 3 \ 
This latter ideal raises the whole problem of vocational training. The University" has to 
aim at general culture and also definite vocational schools. In connection with the 
latter case, it should be reinembtred that vocational instruction and advanced courses of 
study may^ bo multiplied indefinitely without providing university education. We have 
not that living intercourse between students and between students and teachers winch 
ought to exist in a university^ University^ teachers, like the students, do not feel they 
are included in a single corporate body", nor do the teachers feel members of a single 
professoriate with its attendant inspiration, mental freshness, and common intellectual 
life. We have not reached the' ideal of the University depicted by^ Matthew Arnold in 
his Higher Schorls and Universities hi Germany^ namely, “ that of an institution not only 
ofiering to y"oung men facilities for graduating in that line of study to which their 
aptitudes direct them, but offering to them, also, for following that line of study 
systematically nnder first-rate histruction. This second function is of incalculable 
importance ; of far greater importance, even than the first. It is impossible to over- 
value the importance to a y"oung man of being brought in contact with a first-rate 
teacher of his matter of study", and of getting from him a clear notion of what the 
systematic study’ of it means.” 

3. Next as to the difficulties militating against the establishment of a real university". 
Several of these have already been referred to in the previous paragraph. It has been 
pointed out that there is no unity of purpose and little university spirit, because it is im- 
possible for any university to work well so long as the present relations between the 
colleges affiliated to the University" exist. The University^ is connected by^ means of recog- 
nition to individual institutions which are of a very varying educational standard. The 
colleges and teaching institutions regard themselves, and are regarded, as the units of 
the university' organisation. Internecine jealousy and competition exist, and each local 
institution, at least the larger of them, is striving to swell itself into a microscopic univer- 
sity. We shall return to this when dealing with the Constitution of the University". 
Among other difficulties may bo mentioned : — 

(а) The students who seek this training are not in most cases able to take ad» 

of a real university course. 

(б) The under-graduates are not placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 

first-rate standing in the schools, because the University and the collegea 
cannot afford to pay professors the salaries which the Civil Services can. 

(c) With one or two rare exceptions, teachers and students alike have not access to 

large libraries. 

(d) No large degree of freedom in study is possible. The University lacks faith in 

its teachers, and, as a reference to the University Calendar will show, the 
minutiffi of study are laid down, and numerous books are prescribed or sug- 
gested for study\ 

(e) Lastly, the staff is not sufficiently specialised, nor is it sufficiently strong, as, for 

example, in economics, to allow university professors independent investiga- 
tion in their own subjects. There may possibly be exceptions to this,, 
but they are few and far between. 
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4 The ideal university cannot bo achieved without a thorough overhauling of the 
entire system which obtams In the distant future, it may be possible to have three 
universities in Calcutta, a State University, a University of Calcutta, and for colleges 
outside Calcutta, a University of Bengal This ideal, hovever, is perhaps at present 
impracticable owing to the terrible scarcity of teachers It is hardly po«?bible at present 
to get a competent staff even for one university It seems necessaiy, therefore, to have one 
umversity for the present, and to separate the B A and B Sc honours from the B A. 
and B Sc pass degree The University might teach only the B A and B Sc honours 
and the M A degree, leaving to its affiliated colleges othei than those intimately 
connected with the University, the teaching of the B A pass degree Into the Uni ver- 
sity should come those educational institutions which were established by the Uni\ersity 
such as the Law College, or which are strong enough in one or more ways to comply 
w ith the conditions w Inch are to be laid down by the University. No institution should 
be considered strong enough to become a constituent college of the University unless it 
IS able to provide the full course for ilie B A and B Sc honours Foi some time to 
come, it will be necessary for the University to control affiliated colleges other than the 
constituent colleges of the Univeisity Out of the 56 colleges at least 50 would be un- 
able to do leal univeisity teaching The University should contiol every one of these 
60 colleges by moisting that appointments by colleges to the staff of these colleges should 
be approved by the University, and the University should have control over the 
finances of the colleges 

6 Students seeking admission to the University should have a better equipment, 
and in order that this may bo attained, the matriculation examination should be recast 
The matriculation examination as a test has failed, as the experts of 1906 who framed 
the regulations have aLo failed As a tost the matriculation examination is not sufficient 
to ensure that a candidate for a university career is able to proht by univ ei sity instruction 
of every kind Th(' matiiculation examination is legarded as the culminating point of 
high school education It is, hov\evei, an insufficient test of attainment It is one-sided, 
lending itself leadilv for mathematics, but it is an indiffeient test foi the thinker It 
encouiages a rapid memor\ and discourages the u^e of the eai and tongue, which are, 
especially in icgard to Lngli‘-h of as much importance as pen and paper Indians who 
have passed the exannnation under the old system aie almost entirely unanimous in think- 
ing that the list in the old da^ s v\as a much more searching one than is now the ease, and 
it is suggested that an examination partly of prcsciibed books and partly of unsten texts 
IS the fiist necessity of refoim I should like to go fuither and suggest that a leaving certi- 
ficate on the model of the German Ahiiurienien-Zengmss which would attest that the 
scholai has lived the school life year by y eai and passed out of the school w ith the course’^ 
complete, w ould be picfeiablo Such a cei tilicate w ould ceitify^ not merely the attamment 
of a student at one critical moment, but b\ its comprehensive character it w ould take into 
account the entire «:chool record When a German inspector acting as a school examiner 
enquires into the attainments of the pupils and along VMth the teachers awards a leav^ing 
certifjoate, he is not mciely a maiking machine, but a free intelligence, coming into per- 
sonal contact with candidate and teacher His long experience gives him an adequate 
acquaintance with the public standard, and he supplements his own juderment by the 
opinion of the staff of the school who are in Germany trusted by public opimon Such a 
certificate would prevent the crippling of the initiativ^e of the teacher The objection 
to a school leaving certificate is that the inspection staff is inadequate to cope with 
the w^ork, and it would have to be increased probably thiee or four times The granting, 
therefore, of such a certificate w ould have to be entrusted to a laiger body than the present 
Education Department, and it would hav e to be a large body which would have behind it 
the strong support of public opinion It will be seen from the statistics of ei amination 
results referred to below, that the percentage of passes in the Matriculation haii been high 
as compared with other Indian Universities, and this at fiist glance seems to call for an 
explanation as to why the University in ordei to get well-equipped students did not 
demand a much higher standard It is the exammation that is at fault more than the 
pupil. To any one who has visited high schools in Bengal, it w ould appear that the 
teaching of English is o viously imperfect. The teachers do not use the language out 
of school to any^ extent^ nor do they find it possible to study English by the ear and 

(j. 
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tongue. In order to better the study of English and to devote more time to spoken 
English, it would be preferable for students to do their history and other subjects in the 
vernacular up to the Matriculation or Lieaving Certificate, and to utilise the time thus 
saved to written and spoken English. The advantages would bo two-fold. It would 
perfect the study of English as also of the vernacular. The intermediate examination 
stages may be part of the school course, and it would be advantageous if the Intermediate 
could bo bifurcated, so that it will bo the culminating point for those not seeking a 
University career (with a definite hall-mark of attendance), while for others it will be a 
hall-mark of fitness for a true university career. One thing, however, is certain at the 
present time, and that is this — unless the standard of entrance into the University is 
considerably raised, any reform within the University itself in the way of seem’ing better 
university training will be largely nullified. 

6. The teaching of the University should be grouped into departments and facul- 
ties. At the head of each department should be a university professor. So far as the 
Department of Economics is concerned, teachers arc appointed who are not always ex- 
perienced teachers or real experts in their subjects. In economics, for example, the 
professor has not, until recently, been able to get the assistance of expert lecturers. 
We require to follow the example of the London School of Economics or of Berlin where 
there is a fully equipped staff to deal with the various branches of the subject. In Berlin 
University there are at the present time five ordinary chairs of economics, and the 
occupants are more or less specialists in one or other branches of the subject. Soring, 
the senior Professor, is interested mainly in agriculture ; Herkner, Schmoller’s suc- 
cessor, is interested in social questions ; Bernhard has a reputation of being a wonderful 
teacher in general theory ; Schumacher is a financial specialist ; and Sombart is an 
authority on the theory and history of capitalism. Schumacher, who is mainly responsi- 
ble for public finance in Berlin University has travelled in the United States, was a 
civil servant both in Prussian and Imperial departments, and p.'ofessor of economics 
of Kiel in 1899 and at Bonn in 1901. Specialisation is essential, and it would be neces- 
sary in order to get the most capable men, to compete with the salaries paid in the senior 
services of the country. At present the University does not attract men who have a 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, because it cannot afford to pay salaries which 
Government pays its civil servants. Another criticism which might bo passed on the 
Economics Department is that little initiative is left to the professor or his assistants. 
The syllabuses are too ambitious, and the pupils are confronted with a large range of 
text-books. Speaking as an examiner in economics for the past eight years, I should 
like to emphasise that the greatest possible freedom should be given to professors (who 
should be real professors) and the false specialisation which now exists should be done 
away with. It is also necessary in order to preserve continuity of examination stand- 
ards that there should be only a few examiners for each subject, ordinarily about half 
a dozen at most, probably less. Such examiners will b'* a body of picked men, the 
professors being e'laminers assisted by co-ecaminers from outside the Department. 
What has been said as regards the School of Economics would apply in the main to the 
teaching of technology and commerce. There is room for the teaching of technology 
and commerce in the Univeristy. I doubt whether the teaching of agriculture should 
be undertaken as Pusa, Poona and other places are already equipped for this work, and 
it would be preferable for the University to specialise in one or two schools rather than 
to dissipate its efforts over a wide field. If the Department of Technology is formed, 
engineering should be included. If commerce is taught, it should be given a separate 
faculty. In regard to the course for a commerce degree, economics, accounting, 
mercantile law, and economic history and geography should be obligatory on all can- 
didates, and the course for the degree should extend for not loss than three academical 
years. A full course in one or more modern languages such as, French, German, Japanese, 
Kussian, ©to., and a course in science of industrial and cemmercial import ^nc0 such as 
chemistry and physios, including practical work, would be advantageous. One scientific 
subject only should be taken, or as an optional, a second modern language. English 
might be substituted by students whose native language is other than English. Another 
group of subjects, such as, higher economics, international law, banking,*statistics, and im- 
perial and colonial history should also form the latter part of the course, and, if possible. 
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apprenticeship in a firm should be included The mam features of such a scheme 
should be decided upon alter consultation with commercial and industrial experts. 

7 . Of the reforms, the most pressing need is the reform of the Senate, and the dele* 
gatior of its power especially to faculties The Senate of the l^niversity is not adequately 
representative of the City of Calcutta, as a senate of a city university ought to be, and 
it IS too large and heterogeneous to bo an efficient executive body The Senate deals at 
present with the minutias of the university administration in a way that is altogether 
unnecessary The Senate should be, like the university court of many modern uni- 
versities, the governing body, whoso supreme function should be its legislative power, 
and short of the interposition of Government, the only means of altering the consti- 
tution and government of the University The control of the Senate over the entire 
management of the University should be exercised entirely by means of statutes (which 
should be few and simple) and regulations Statutes would be passed at one meeting of 
the Senate and confirmed at a subsequent meeting in each case by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of those pre^-ent as voters The Senate or Court would decide any 
matter referred to it by appeal from the Syndicate It would appoint professors to 
the chairs that are, or may come to be, in the patronage of the University, and 
it would perform other functions similar to those at present enjoyed by the univer- 
sity courts in modern uni v^ersities The Syndicate should be the executive body of the 
University, as hitherto, and should have the management and administration of the 
University It should deal with matters which aie at present dealt with by the Syndi- 
•cate so far as the mam lines of administration are concerned, but it should delegate a 
very large portion of its powers to a council which might be called the Academic 
Council ’’ The Academic Council should consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the deans of 
the faculties, and selected teachers from the various schools of the University More 
power should be given to the faculties and the dejiartments of the University, especially 
to the former If the Faculty is made the unit, and professors are compelled to work 
for the improvement of the Faculty as such, the result would be greatly to the benefit of 
the University It will put an end to the disiuptivc forces in the University creating 
internee me jealousy and competition for students, w^hich have been appositely termed 
the “ instinctive megalomania ” of the colleges The head quarters staff should consist, 
in addition to the Chancellor, who would be an ex-officio member of the Senate or Court, 
a Fro Chancellor who would preside at the meetings of the Senate or Court in the 
absence of the Chancellor, of a Vice-Chancellor who would bo a permanent salaried 
official and the chief administrative officer of the University The Vice-Chancellor 
should bo ex -officio member of the Syndicate and all its committees, and of the 
Academic Council and the faculties The Registrar should be responsible for the re- 
gTSbration of students and graduates of the Univeisity as well as Secretary of the 
Senate and Syndicate, and he should be the chief officer of the Vice-Chancellor’s clerical 
staff It would satisfy the amour propte if His Excellency the Viceroy, when no longer 
Chancellor, A\ould be Visitor of the University The constituent colleges should be 
•concentrated, as far as possible, m one area The picsent university buildings should 
include more suitable accommodation foi the Senate, for committees, and foi the 
head-quarter staffs. There should also be ample accommodation for a club house and 
for a largo central university library together with a more suitable hall for the uni- 
versity convocation and large educational gathermgs 

8. Before proceeding to an analysis of the statistics of passes, it is important to remem- 
ber, by way of a caveat, the defects of these examinations The Haldane University 
-Commission summed up the position in regard to London University as follows : “All that 
IS provided is a syllabus, and all that the examination can profess to test is a knowledge, 
Rt the time of the examination, of the subjects prescribed by the syllabus, because the 
candidate may get his knowledge in any way he likes He may work hard and well, and 
he may have the best instruction, but the test of the examination affords no sufficient 
•evidence of this As far as it tests his knowledge or information alone, it can obtain 
evidence only of memory, and not even of lasting memory, because, in the case of some 
subjects at any rate, cramming is the most successful way of preparing for the test, and 
it IS notorious that a good coach can enable a candidate even to dispense with cramming 
more than fragments ol a subject prescribed In some subjects the questions are more 
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in the nature of tests of capacity than of memory, but, as Rlr* Hartog points out, in order 
to afford evidence of capacity the standard of marking in the case of these subjects would 
need to be much higher than in the case of tests of memory. Whether it is reasonable 
or not to accept 30 per cent, of the full marks when you are testing memory, it is clear 
that if the question is intended to test a candidate’s capacity to do a thing the percent- 
age of marks required ought to be much higher, if A boy who can only do right five* 
addition sums out of ten cannot add. A person who reads a thermometer accurately 
five times and inaccurately five times cannot read a thermometer. A person who under- 
stands nine-tenths of the words in an easy passage in a foreign language, with or without 
the use of a dictionary, but is at sea in regard to the meaning as a whole, has not brought 
his knowledge of the language to a useful point.’ * No doubt the successful candidates 
for external examination have to work haid. We do not suggest that the examinations^ 
are easy to pass ; the large percentage of failures is sufficient evidence that they are not. 
But the large number of failures also proves that a wide syllabus of prescribed subjects 
with an external examination as the test of the information acquired, inevitably tends 
to uneducational methods ot work, and that fcir too many of the candidates are only 
“ having a shot at it,” because theie is a fair chance of scraping through a rather indis- 
criminating test with a minimum amount of knowledge and a turn of good luck. 

♦ ♦ * * * “ We shall make recommendations- 

which will dispense with the- necessity of the syllabus, by ensuring the appointment of 
teachers who can be trusted w ith the charge of university education. Teachers who can 
be trusted wdth this far more iin}X>rtant and responsible duty can also be trusted w ith the 
conduct of examinations, in so far as they are accepted as proper and necessary tests for 
the degrees of the University. But examinations, even when conducted by the teachers 
of the university, and based upon the instruction given by them, ought not to be the only 
tests for the degree. It is not right that th (3 work of years should be judged by tho 
answ ers given to examination papers in a few hours. It cannot be fairly tested in this 
w'ay. However, conducted, such examii^ations are an insufiicient and inconclusive test 
of the attainment of a university educatkn and wdien account is taken of individual 
idiosyncracies and the special qualities which examinations favour, and when allowances 
are made for the accidents which inevitably attend such limited and occasional tests,, 
it ax>pears to us only fair thet due weight should bo giv'en to the whole record of the stu- 
dents’ w ork in the University. If the academic freedom of the i)rofessors and the students 
is to be maintained- — if scope for individual initiative is to be allow ed to the professors 
and the students are to profit to the full by their instruction — it is absolutelj^ necessary 
that, subject to j^roper safeguards, the degrees of the University should practically be the 
certificates given by the professors themselves, and that the students should have entire* 
confidence that they mxy trust their academic fate to honest work under their instruc- 
tion and direction. There is no difficulty whatever in the University i^roviding for 
such control, regulation, and joublicity as w ill be an adequate guarantee of imx^artialitj", 
and of such a measure of uniformity as may be considered desirable.’ * 

9. Appended to this note w ill be found statistical tables show ing the results of 
examinations in Calcutta University as compared with other Indian Universities during 
the last nineteen years. The figures for the three new universities of Patna, Benarea 
and Mysore for 1918 have been added to the tables. 

Matriculation . — ^The total number of candidates who appeared at the matriculation 
examination of the eight universities in 1918 was 33,000, as against 21,000 in 1900. Of 
these nearly half (15,000) appeared in C'alcutta University. The total number of passes* 
in 1918 was 17,000 or 52 per cent, as against 8,000 or 38 per cent, in 1900. During the last 
nineteen years, the highest percentage of passes was 79 in Calcutta (1910), 66 in the 
Punjab (1917), 61 in Madras (1915), 63 in Allahabad (1907), and 57 in Bombay (1913) It 
may bo noted that in Madras various forms of school final tests are recognised as equi- 
valent to the matriculation examination. This accounts for the rapid decrease in the 
number of candidates appearing in Madras University since 1608 {vide Table 2). On 
the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in the matriculation examination 
the percentage of passes is highest in Calcutta University, the Punjab comes next with 


* Final Report of the Royal Coxnmi88ion7on Unlrerslty Education In London, Part II. 
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a percentage nearly approaching that of Calcutta University The remaining seven 
universities have a lower percentage. 


University. 

\ 

Quinquennial average 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes 

Calcutta .... 

13,634 

8,417 

61 7 

Madras • • • • 

52 

17 

32 7 

Bombay .... 

3,793 

1,458 

38 4 

Allahabad .... 

3,8. 9 

1,136 

29 6 

Punjab .... 

5,3)8 

3,160 

68 9 

Patna* .... 

3,6-9 

1,666 

45*9 

Benares* .... 

45 

9 

20*0 

Mysore* . ^ . 

403 

**» 138 

34 2 


• Figures for 1918 


Intermediate Arts — ^The total number of candidates u ho appeared in the intermediate 
examination in arts m 1918 was 17,000, of whom nearly 5,000 appeared in Calcutta 
University The total number of passes a as 7,000 or 45 per cent as against 2,700 or 
40 per cent in 1900 In this oxammatioii, Bombay stands hrst in respect ot the percentage 
of passes The highest during the last mnetcen yeais was 73 in Bombay (1910), 
64 m the Punjab (1918), 63 in Allahabad (1904), 54 m Calcutta (1918) and 46 in Madras 
(1903) The percentage appears to be slightlv increasing m Calcutta and the Punjab On 
the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in the intermediate examina- 
tion 111 aits the percentage of passes is highest in Bombay University followed by the 
University of the Punjab Calcutta occupies the third place, followed by Allahabad and 
Madras In Benares University the percentage in 1918 was 69. 


Quinquennial average 


UNivERsrry. 

Candidates 

Passes 

Peicentage 
of passes 

Calcutta . . , 

• 

6,761 

2,719 

47 2 

Madras 

• 

4,532 

1,282 

28 3 

Bombay . • 

• 

945 

678 

612 

Allahabad . 

• 

1,986 

881 

44 8 

Punjab 

• 

,062 

COl 

£6 6 

Patna* . 

• 

830 

421 

50 7 

Benares* . . 

• 

91 

63 

69 

Mysore* . . 

• 

30 

11 

36 6 




Figures for 1918 
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Intermediate Science . — There is no intermediate examination in science in the uni- 
versities of Madras, Allahabad and Mysore. It was introduced in Calcutta University 
in 1909. The total number of candidates appearing in this examination in 1918 in the 
five universities of Calcutta, Bombay, the Punjab, Patna and Benares was 2,455, of 
whom 1,485 appeared in Ciilcutta. The total number of passes was 1,389 or 56 per cent, 
of the number of examinees. On the average of five year.s (1914—1918) it appears that in 
tho intermediate examination in science the percentage of passes appears to be almost 
the same in the universities of Bombay and tho Punjab. It is higher in Calcutta. 


University. 


Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. ' 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 

• • 

• 

1,263 

724 

57-3 

Madras 

• • 


No examination. 


Bombay 


• 

120 

57 

47*5 

Allahabad 

e • 


No examination. 


Punjab 

• • 

• 

424 

211 

498 

Patna* 

• e 

• 

156 

109 

G9-9 

Benares* 

• • 

• 

55 

33 

60 

Mysore 

• • 

• 

No examination. 



• Figures for 1918 


B. A. (Pass ). — There are two courses for the B. A. examination, tho “ pass ” course 
and tho “ honours ” course. There is no “ honours ” course in Allahabad, Benares 
and Mysore Universities. The total number of candidates who appeared in the B. A. 
(piss) examination in 1918 was 6,751, of whom 3,012 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of passes was 3,739 or 44 per cent, as against 758 or*31 per cent, in 1900. The 
highest percentage was 78 in Bombay (1903), 69 in Allahabad U902), 59 in Calcutta 
(1913), and 56 in the Punjab (1918). The percentage is increasing in Calcutta, but it 
appears to be declining in Allahabad. These figures exclude Madras University, because 
in the case of that University it is not practicable to ascertain the total number of 
candidates for the purpose of calculating tho percentage of passes. The figures under 
“total number of passes” shown against “ B. A. (pass) ” of Madras University in 
Table 2 relate to the total number of candidates who qualified themselves each year 
for the degree after passing all the divisions or parts of the examination.f A separate 
statement (Table 3) has been appended showing the number of candidates examined 
and passed in each division or part in the different years. On the average of five 
years (1^14 — 1918) it appears that in the B. A. (pass) examination, Bombay appears to 


1 1® the Madras 'University, a candidate has to pass In three divisions or two parts ot the B. A. degree exam- 
inatlon under the old by-laws or the new regulations, as the case may be, in order to qualify himself for the 
degree, and he may, at hU option, take the examination as a whole or appear by parte In different years. 
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have a generally higher percentage. Punjab comes next, and is followed by 
Calcutta and Allahabad In Mysore University the percentage in 1918 was 62 6. 


University. 

OtriNQUENNIAL AVERAGE 

Candidates 

Passes 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 

• 

• • 

• 

2,822 

1,293 

45 8 


Madras 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• m 

• • 


Bombay 

• 

• • 

• 

635 

258 

48 2 


Allahabad 

• 

• • 

• 

1,039 

405 

38 9 


Punjab 

• 

• • 

• 

923 

430 

46 6 


Patna* 

• 

• • 

• 

415 

186 

41 8 


Benares* 

• 

• • 

• 

89 

30 

34 


Mysore* 

• 

• « 

• 

76 

40 

62 6 



• Figures for 191 S 


B A (Hononrs) — The total number of candidates who appeared in the B A (honours) 
Examination in 1918 was 1,077, of whom 413 appeared in Calcutta The total number 
of passes was 786 or 73 per cent On the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears 
that in the B A (honours) exammation, Madras University has a higher percentage of 
passes, Bombay and Calcutta coming next with an almost equal percentage. The 
peicentage is low in the Punjab and Patna Universities 


Univebsixy. 

Quinquennial average 

Candidates. 

Passes 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 

• • 

i 


392 

293 

74 7 

Madras 

m 9 

• 

114 

98 

84 2 

Bombay 

9 • 

• 

233 

179 

76 8 

Allahabad 

• 0 

• 

No examination 


Punjab 

• • 

• 

130 

67 

43-8 

Patna* 

• • 

• 

17 

9 

62 9 

Benares 

• • 

• 

No examination. 


Mj sore 

• • 


No examination 



* Figure! for 1018 
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B.Sc. {Pass ). — As in the case of the B. A. examination, the examination for the B. So. 
degree also has two courses, the “ pass ” and the “ honours ” course. The B. Sc. (pass) 
examination does not exist in Madras and Mysore Universities, and there is no 
“ honours ” course (although there is a “ pass ” course) in Bombay, Allahabad and 
Benares universities. The total number of candidates, who appeared in the B.Sc. 
(pass) examination in 1918 was 728, of whom 359 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of passes was 396 or 54 per cent, as against only 10 or 67 per cent, in 1900. 
The highest percentage of passes was 100 in Bombay (1901), and in the Punjab (1902), 
72 in Allahabad (1904), 65 in Calcutta (1916). The percentage of passes in this 
examination also, as in the case of the B.A. examination, appears to be increasing in 
Calcutta, but declining in Allahabad. On the average of five years (1914 — 1918), it 
appears that in the B.Sc. (pass) examination, the percentage of passes in Bombay is 
greater than in other Indian universities, the Punjab coming next, followed closely 
by Calcutta and then by Allahabad. 

I Quinquennial average. 

University. 


Calcutta 
Madras 
Bombay 
Allahabad 
Punjab 
Patna* 

Benares* 

Mysore 

• Figures for 1918 

B.Sc. (honours ). — In the B.Sc. (honours) examination, which exists only in the uni- 
versities of Calcutta, the Punjab and Patna, the total number of candidates apiiearing 
in 1918 was 153, of whom 125 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes was 
108, or 70 per cent. The highest percentage of passes was 95 in Calcutta in 1908 and 
75 in the Punjab in 1909. On the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in 
the B.Sc. (honours) examination, Calcutta has a higher percentage than the Punjab, 
The percentage in Patna University in 1918 was 80. 


Candidates. 1 

1 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

352 

194 

551 

No examination. 


48 1 

30 

62-5 

165 ! 

73 

44-2 

52 i 

29 

65*8 

24 

14 

58-3 

18 1 

6 

33*3 

No examination. 



Quinquennial average. 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 

• 

• • 

• 

131 

94 

71-7 

Madras 

• 

• • 

• 

No examination. 

% 

Bombay 

• 

• • 

• 

No examination. 


Allahabad 

• 

• • 

• 

No examination. 


Punjab 

• 

• • 

# 

20 

11 

650 

Patna* 

• 

• • 

• 

10 

8 

80 

Benares 

• 

• • 

• 

No examination. 


Mysore 

• 

• • 

• 

No examination. 



* Figures tot 1018 
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- ■ — .ir 

M A — ^The total number of candidates uho appeared in the master of arts examm- 
ation m 1918 was 1,122, of whom 720 appealed in Calcutta The total number of passes 
was 609 or 54 per cent In 1900 the number of caniidates was 329 and the number of 
passes 166, the percentage in this case bcirg 47 The highest percentage of passes 
during the 19 years was 77 m the Punjab (1916), 76 m Allahabad (1914), 75 in Bombay 
(1900), 67 in Calcutta (1911), and 56 in Madras (1906) On the average of five 
years (1914 — 1918), it appears that in the M A examination, Allahabad has the highest 
percentage of passes, followed closely by the Punjab ; Calcutta and Bombay come next. 
The percentage is lowest in Matiras In the Patna and Benares Universities the per- 
centages in 1918 were 60 and 80 respectively. 


University. 

Quinquennial average 

Candidates 

Passes 

Percentage 
of passes 

Calcutta 


• 


646 

332 

61 4 

Madras 




139 

49 

35 2 

Bombay 


• 

• 

110 

53 

48 2 

AUahabad 


• 


92 

61 . 

69 6 

Punjab 

« 

• 

• 

83 

49 

59 0 

Patna* 

• 

• 

• 

10 

6 

60 0 

Benares* 


• 

• 

5 

4 

80 0 

Mysore 

• 

• 

• 

No examination. 



• Figures for 1918 


M Sc — There is no examination for the degree of master of science in Madras, 
Patna and Mysore Univeisities It was intioduced in the universities of Allahabad and 
the Punjab in 1908, m Calcutta in 1910, and m Bombay in 1914 The total number 
of candidates appearing m this examination iii 1918 was 237, of horn 183 appeared in 
Calcutta The total number of passes was 133, or 56 pei cent Calcutta University 
Appears generally to have a lower percentage of j)as&es in this exammatioii than other 
Indian universities On the average of five >cais (1914 — 1918), it appears that in the 
M Sc examination, the universities of the Punjab and Allahabad have a higher per- 
centage of passes than those of Calcutta and Bombay 


Quii^QUENNIAIi AVERAGE. 


UNIVERSITY 

Candidates 

Passes 

Percentage 
of passes. 

•Calcutta 

• • 


144 

75 

63 1 

Madras 

• • 


No examination. 


Bombay 

• % 


2 

1 

60-0 

Allahabad 

• i 


22 

15 

68 2 

Punjab 

• • 


14 

11 

73*6 

Patna 

• • 


No examination. 


Benares* 

• • 


6 1 5 

83-3 

Mysore 

• • 


No examination. 



* Figures for 1018 
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10. It would appear from the above comparative statistics that the University of 
Calcutta, while occupying the first place in respect of the percentage of passes in the 
matriculation examination, generally fails to maintain that position in the higher examin- 
ations, and this seems to some extent to corroborate, ceteris paribtts, the statement made 
above (paragraph 6) that the matriculation examination of Calcutta University has; 
failed as a test of attainment for candidates seeking admission to the University. 

Details of passes according to classes in each examination are given in the appendedt 
Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 

11. Under-graduates . — ^Table No. 4 shows the number of under-graduates in the* 
different faculties of the five universities in each of the last twelve years (1907 — 1918). 
The term “ under-graduate ” denotes one who has been admitted to a college, whose 
name is still on the rolls of a college and who has not yet taken a degree. It does not 
include those who having passed one degree proceed to another. 


Number of under-graduates. 


University. 

Ten years 
ago. 1909. 

Five years 
ago. 1914 

1916. 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

Calcutta 

10,230 

22,531 

24,135 

25,787 

28,257 

% 

26,75a 

Madras . 

5,741 

9,508 

10,306 

9,914 

8,622 

8,495- 

Bombay . 

3,198 

6,129 

4,471 

6,840 

6,099 

6,626 

Allahabad . 

3,397 . 

6,064 

6,744 

5,835 

*6,346 

6,622 

Punjab 

1,107 

1,769 

1,867 

2,249 

2,264 

6,159 

Patna 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

3,190 

Benares . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• » 

• * 

694 

Mysore 

• • 

• • 

i 

• • 

• • 

81 

621 


The total number of un(ier-graduates in Indian universities has shown a steady 
increase since 1907. In 1918 the total number was 56,544 or over two and a half times 
the number ten years ago. Of this total, 47 per cent, was in Calcutta University, 15 per 
cent, in Madras, and the remaining 38 per cent, in the other six universities combined. 
Almost 87 per cent, of the total number belong to the faculty of arts. Of the total 
number of under-graduates in Arts (49,728 in 1918), nearly one-half (22,425) -were in 
Calcutta University, nearly one-sixth (8,108) in Madras University, and over one-third 
in the other six universities combined. Under-graduates in medicine numbered 2,917 
in 1918, of whom nearly one-half (1,334) were in Calcutta Universitj', over a third (1,063) 
in Bombay, and over a fifth (520) in the other universities combined. In the case 
of engineering, however, Bombay stands first with less than half (148) of the total 
number (376), Calcutta standing second with over a fourth (85). The Punjab and 
Benares are the only two universities which have under-graduates in “ oriental languages 
and literature,” the total number in 1918 being 398. In ‘ other faculties,* C^cutta 
had nearly 80 per cent. (2,915) of the total number of under-graduates (3,646) in 1918*- 

<t 
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APPENDIX. 

Table l. 


Area and 'po'pulation of the temtorxes assigned to the universities of India 
together with the number of colleges and high schools in British terrifies. 


University 


■1 

Area in 
sq miles. 

Population. 

Colleges. 

High 

schools* 



-1 

' British — 







Bengal 

78,699 

45,483,077 

51 

733 



Assam 

53,016 

6,713,635 

3 

38 



Burma 

230,839 

12,115,217 

2 

83 

Calcutta 


Indian States — 







Bengal States 

5,393 

822,505 


ft 



Assam State (Mam- 

8,456 

346,222 


ft ft 


1 

pur) 






ri916-17 

376,402 

65,480,716 

56 

864 



Total 







^1911-12* 

491,000'*' 

103,916,009* 

63 

» 

692 


r 

British — 







Madras . . . 

142,330 1 

41,405,404 

48 

224 


1 

C'ooig 

1,582 

174,976 

• ft 

3 

Madras 


Indian Statesf — 







Madras States 

10,549 

4,811,841 


ft 


V 

Hyderabad State 

82 698 

13,374,676 

ft 

• 



fl916-17 

237,159 

59,766,897 

48 

227 



Total 







tl911-12 

291,966 

69,679,440 

35 

202 



British — 

Bombay (including 
Smd and Aden) 

123,065 

19,683,249 

14 

1 

154 

Bombay 

< 







Indian States — 







Bombay States 

63,864 

7,411,676 

• • 

ft ft 



Baroda 

8,182 

2,032,798 

• • 

ft ft 



p916-17 

195,111 

29,127,722 

14 

154 



Total . -/ 





1 


P911-12 

195,105 

29,117,115 

15 

133 


• Included the area, population, etc , now assigned to Patna University 

t Mysore has been omitted although there are some institutions in the state still affiliated to Madras 
University. 
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Area and population of the territories assign^ to the universities of India^ together 
with the number of colleges and high schools in British territories — contd. 


University. 


Territorial limits. 


st'mile”. Population. CoUeges. 


Allah -ibad 


Punjab 


British — 

United Provinces of 
Agra a^Oudh. 
Central ^Provinces 
and Berar. 
Ajmer-Mcrwara 

Indian States — 

United Provinces 

States. 

Central Provinces 

States. 

Central India Agency 
Rajputana Agency . 


Total 


1916-17 

1911-12 


British — 

Punjab . 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 
Baluchistan 
Delhi 

Indian States — 

Punjab States . 
North-West Frontier 
Province (Agencies 
and tribal areas). 
Baluchistan States . 
Kashmir 


5,944 

31,174 

77,367 

128,987 


452,408 

452,408 


99,251 

13,193 

54,228 

573 


36,551 

2o,o00 


80,410 

84,432 


46,835,108 

31 

166 

13,916,308 

7 

50 

501,395 

1 

9 

1,178,972 

• • 

• • 

2,117,002 

• • 

• • 

9,356,980 

.. 

• • 

10,.530,432- 

i 

• • 

84,436,197 

39 

225 

84,436,197 

54 

175 

19,576,647 

18 

153 

2,196,933 

3 

17 


415,412 

412,821 


4,212,794 

1,622,094 


420,291 

3,158,126 


Pdtr.a 


Total 


f 1916-17 394,138 32,015,118 

* 1 1911-12 391,535 31,975,747 


^ British — 

Bihar and Orissa 

Indian States — 

Bihar , and Orissa 
States. 

Total 


83,233 34,490,084 

28,648 3,945,209 


38,435,293 
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I 1946 655 25 . 107 177 ‘ 309 47*1 165 32 35 21 88 53-3 380 34 174 102 310 81-5 


GEKERAL lllEMOKAIIDA 
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(a) No ezaminaiion. 
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GENERAL MEMORANDA 


1S3 



(a) No examioaiion 
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(•Previ. 4.. 1 2 3|75 0 4 1 1 1 3 75*0 

Benares ous i 

(.Final 1 .. 1 .. 1 1000 2 1 .. 1 2 100 0 
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Notb — (1) There are no classes in Bachelor of Arts (honours) examination in the Punjab 
(2) Candidates from Native States and Ceylon are excluded from these tables 




Table 2— continued. 

Results of the different examinations of Indian universities held in the nineteen years 1900 to 1918 continued. 
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GENERAL MEMORANDA 



(a) Nd PX(inlination 

the total " oolnmn rehto to the total number of candi<)ates who qualifled for the decree by pa^^'^ing srparateh one or more diM<uons or parts cf 
^dll be loundiifTabfe f’^gures relating to the nupibep of candidates examined and passed in eacfi division of prt apd tjie number of classes gamed 





ri9oo 
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13 ^ 



(a) No exftli^pfttioD 
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r 1900 1 2,468 11 I 211 


GENERAL MEMORANDA 


141 



Note — (l) There art no clasbcs in Bathtlor of Science (honours) examination in the Punjab. 
(2) Candidates from Native States and Ccjlon ate excluded Irom these tables. 

(a) No examination. 

(b) Totals for B. A (pass) exclude Madras for all the columns 
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yoL. VII 


Note — (l) There are no classes at the matri<^ulatioii examination in Bombay and Mysore 

(2) There are no classes at the first ^ea^ certificate examination (Intermediate examination in Arts) in Mysore 
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(«) No examination. 
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Note — C andidates irom Native States and Ceylon are excluded f rom these tables 
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Shibbas, G. Findlay — contd. 


Table 3. 

Results of (he B. A. examination of the Madras University held in the nineteen 

years 1900 to 1918. 


Nature of examiua- 
tion. 

Year. 

Division or Part. 

Number 

examin- 

ed. 

NtmnrR or Passes. 

Total 

passed. 

Perce nt* 
age 

passed. 

Class 

I. 

C lass 
II. 

Class 

III. 


f 

English Language . 

856 

2 

80 

272 

354 

41-4 


r 

1900 < 

1 

Second Language * 

669 

28 

244 

267 

539 

30*6 



[ 

Science Division 

765 

25 

153 

216 

394 

5r5* 



f 

j English Language . 

917 

2 

303 

383 

488 

63-2 



1901 ^ 

1 

Second Language . 

626 

20 

283 

213 

516 

82-4 



. 1 

Science Division 

819 

22 

202 

225 

449 

. 54*8 



r 

English Language . 

98o 

2 

182 

413 

597 

60*9* 



1902 J 

Second Language . 

’ 749 

24 

319 

277 

620 

82 8 



1 

Science Division , 

915 

16 

192 

262 

470 

51-4 




English Language . 

926 

10 

198 

372 

580 

62-6 



1903 ^ 

Second Language . 

720 

19 

236 

324 

579 

80-4 




Science Division 

972 

28 

267 

240 

535 

55*0 




j English Language . 

880 

5 

133 

372 

510 

58 0 

Bachelor of Arts .a 


i 1004 ^ 

Second Language . 

700 

21 

251 

281 

553 

79*0 

(old). 













Science Division 

955 

14 

224 

285 

523 

54*8 



1 r 

English Language . 

1,069 

2 

78 

332 

412 

38*5 



1905 ^ 

Second Language . 

1 

946 

14 

244 

457 

715 

75*6 




1 

Science Division . i 

1,130 

18 

186 

360 

564 

49 9 



r 

English Language . 

1,332 

2 

165 

474 

641 

48 1 



1906 J 

Second Language , 

980 

17 

308 

469 

794 

81*0 




Science Division 

1,189 

20 

216 

343 

579 

48*7 



r 

English Language . 

1,109 

11 

107 

370 

488 

440 



1907 j 

Second Language , 

698 

16 

264 

308 

588 

84*2 



1 

Science Division 

1,061 

24 

214 

312 

550 

51*7 



r 

1 

English Language . 

1,145 

1 

98 

334 

433 

37-8 



1908 ^ 

1 

Second Language . 

692 

11 

211 

333 

555 

80-2 



1 

Science Division 

1,006 

34 

229 

802 

565 

66-2 



f 

English Language • 

1,465 

8 

193 

6C4 

755 

61-5 



1909 ^ 

Second Language • 

972 

22 

877 

420 

819 

84*3 


Ij 

Science Division 

1,189 

29 

235 

385 

649 

54*6 
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Table 3 — continued 

Results of the B. A examination of the Madras University held in the nineteeen 

years 1900 to 1918 — continued 


Nature of examin- 
ation 

Year 

Division or Part 

Niimbor 

examin- 

ed 

NrMBER OF PASSES 

lotal 

passed 

Percent- 

age 

passed 

CIpss 

I 

1 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 



r 

English Language 

1,423 

4 

113 

509 

626 

44 0 

r 

1911 -« 

[ 

Second Language 

1,005 

19 

409 

453 

881 

' 87 7 

1 


L 

Science Division 

1,301 

31 

344 

435 

810 

62 3 

Bachelor cf Arts ^ 


.1 








(old) — contd 1 

r 

, English Language 

1,640 

15 

232 

678 

925 

56 4 

[ 

1912 

1 

1 

1 

Second Language 

945 

23 

366 

389 

778 

' 82 3 



Science Division 

1,287 

33 

375 

382 

790 

61 4 


1 

r' 

Part I 

410 

11 

268 


279 

68 0 

B A (new regula- 

1913 < 

1 








tions) 

1 

L 

Part II 

396 

16 

1 259 


275 

69 5 


r 

English Language 

877 


1 

1 38 

286 

324 

36 9 

B A (old) 

1913 H 

} 

i 

Second Language 

259 

10 

127 

93 

230 

88 8 


1 

1 

Science Division 

620 

5 

94 

210 

309 

49 1 


1 

r 

Part I 1 

502 

10 

302 


372 

62 8 

r A (new regula- 

1014 < 


j 







ticns) 

1 


Part II 

583 

8 

281 


289 

1 49 5 


1 

1 

r 

1 

English Language 

029 


35 , 

273 

308 

48 8 

B A (old) 

1914 •{ 

1 

Second Language 

59 


22 

23 

45 

76 3 



Science Division 

625 

2 

43 

185 

230 

36 8 


1 

r 

Part I 

796 

i 

4 

473 


477 

59 9 

B A (new regula 

1915 < 









tions) 

1 

L 

Part II 

869 

7 

i 632 


639 

73 5 


1 

r 

1 

English Language 

306 


! 1 

45 

46 

; 15 0 

B A (od> 

1015 < 

1 

1 

Second Language 

07 

1 

33 

28 

62 

92 5 


1 

1 

1 

Science Division 

257 

• 

20 

70 

90 

35 0 


1 

1 

r 

Part I 

1,180 

3 

! 545 


548 

46 4 

B A (new regula- 

1916 < 









tions) 

I 

1 

Part II 

1,064 

19 

657 


676 

63 5 




English Language 

257 


18 

132 

150 

58 4 

B A (old) 

1916 


Second Language 

17 


7 

6 

13 

76 5 


1 


Science Division 

274 

j 

24 

96 

120 

43 8 



( 

Pait T 

1 1C4 


449 


449 

38 6 


1917 - 










1 

(. 

Part II 

1,047 

17 

734 


751 

71 6 


1 

r 

Part I 

1,554 

8 

865 


873 

56 2 


1918 - 











1 

Part 11 

1134 

3 

TOO 


509 

44 0 


iq^OTB — (1) Ihe B A degree examination under the new regulations was held for the first time in 1913% 

(2) The B \ degree examination under the old by-laws was held for the last time in 1916% 

(3) No examination in 1916 
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Table 4. 


Number of under- graduates of Indian universities in the twdve years 1907 to 1918, 


University, 


Arts. 

Medicine* 

Engineering 

Oriental 

languages 

and 

literature. 

Other 

faculties. 

Total. 


i'1907 

6,250 

523 

94 

• • 

412 

7,279 


1908 

6,060 

610 

100 

• • 

499 

7,169 


1909 

8,570 

567 

109 

• • 

984 

10,230 


1910 

10,428 

606 

92 

• • 

905 

12,121 


1911 

12,379 

632 

88 

• • 

910 

14,018 


1912 

14,973 

708 

93 


1,525 

17,299 

Calcutta 







1913 

17,273 

769 

97 

• • 

2,025 

20,164 


1914 

19,315 

847 

104 

• • 

2.265 

22,531 


1915 

20,406 

932 

94 


2,703 

24,135 


1916 

21,822 

984 

78 


2,903 

26,787 


1917 

23,916 

1,100 

83 


3,158 

28,257 


1918 

22,425 

1,334 

85 


2,915 

26,759 


'■ 1907 

5,314 

175 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5,489 


1908 

6,053 

205 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5,258 


1909 

5,515 

226 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5,741 


1910 

4,743 

253 

• • 

• « 


4,996 


1911 

6,609 

244 

• • 

• • 

i • • ^ 

6,853 

Madras -i 

1912 

6,094 

254 

12 

• • 

• • 

6,960 

1913 

7,920 

258 

23 

• a 

♦ • 

8,201 


1914 

9,248 

234 

26 

. • 


9,508 


1915 

10,008 

272 

25 

• • 

• • 

10,305 


1916 

i 9,625 

259 

30 

• . 

• • 

9,914 


1917 

8,145 

261 

116 


• » 

8,522 


1918 

8,108 

289 

98 



. 8,495 

( 

"1907 

2,466 

679 

143 

1 

87 

3,375 


1908 

2,352 

660 

155 


72 

3,139 


1909 

2;425 

626 

143 

• • 

104 

3,198 


1910 

2,723 

558 

148 

• • 

104 

8,533 

Bombay ^ 

1911 

2,959 

564 

102 

• 0 

88 

3,713 

1912 




3,305 

631 

148 

9 9 

102 

4,086 


1913 

3,499 

538 

166 

• • 

104 

4,307 


1914 

4,057 

623 

166 

• • 

283 

5,129 


1915 

3,476 

048 

197 

• • 

151 

4,471 


1916 

4,702 

644 

189 

• • 

f06 

5,840 
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Table 4 — continued. 

Number of under-gt aduales of Indian uAwsriyities in the twelve y 1907 to 

1918 ^ conmnued 


University 

Arts 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Oriental 

languages 

and 

literature 

Other 

faculties 

TOTA.L. 

ri917 

4,426 

885 

146 


642 

6,099 

Bombay — contd «< 








C1918 

4,983 

1,063 

148 


431 

6,625 


'1007 

2,812 



• 


2,812 


1908 

3,216 

• * 

• • 

• 

• 

3,216 


1909 

3,397 

. 

• 


• # 

3,397 


1010 

3,373 




• • 

3,373 


1911 

3,597 

29 

• • 



3,626 


1012 

4,006 

57 



5 

4,068 

Allahabad ^ 









1913 

4,393 

84 



7 

4,484 


1914 

4,937 

108 

• 

• 

19 

5,064 


1915 

5,573 

134 

• 


37 

5.744 


1910 

5,661 

137 

• 

• 

37 

5,835 


1917 

6,133 

140 



73 

6,346 


^1018 

5,420 

135 



67 

5,622 

1 

1 

' 1907 

703 

27 

144 

311 


1,185 


1908 

75S 

32 

208 

i 192 

• • 

1,190 


1000 

721 

24 

131 

231 

• 

1 107 


1910 

771 

43 

110 

231 


1,155 


1911 

944 

37 

78 

286 

1 

• • 

1,345 


1912 

1,078 

34 

22 

321 

• 

1,455 

Punjab 









1913 

1,158 

45 

26 

4X9 

• 

1 

1,648 


1914 

1,235 

49 


475 


1,759 


1915 

1,269 

47 

• « 

551 

• 

1,867 


1916 

1,648 

76 

1 

• • 

625 

• • 

2,249 


1917 

1,920 

288 


56 


2,264 


^1918 

4,524 

06 

96 

331 

1 

208 

5,159 

Patna 

1918 

3,170 




20 

1 8,190 

1 

Benares , 

1918 

622 



67 

5 

694 

( 

^1917 

81 





81 

Mysore < 








( 

^1918 

476 


45 

i 

1 



521 
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V. EXAMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 


Shirras, G. Findlay — contr^. 


Table 4 — concluded. 

Number of under graduates of Indian universities in the twelve years 1907 to 

191S — concluded. 


University 


! 

Arts. 

1 

1 

Med cine. 

1 

Engineering 

Orienta 1 
languages 
and 

literature. 

Other 

faculties 

Total 

1 

r 1907 

17,545 

1,404 

381 

311 

490 

20,140 


1908 

17,439 

1,307 

463 

102 

571 

19,972 

i 

1909 

20,628 

1,343 

383 

231 

1,088 

23,673 


1910 

22,038 

1,460 

350 

231 

1,099 

25,178 


1911 

25,488 

1,506 

268 

286 

1,007 

28,555 


1912 

30,056 

1,584 

275 

321 

1,632 

33,868 

Totai ' 

1913 

34,243 

1,604 

312 

410 

2,136 

38,804 


1914 I 

1 

38,702 

1,861 

206 

475 

2,567 

43,991 


1915 

40,731 

2,033 

316 I 

551 

2,891 

46,522 


1916 

43,358 

2,100 

297 

025 

3,245 

49,625 


1917 

44,621 

2,674 

345 

56 

3,873 

51,569 


.1918 

i 

1 

1 4^9 728 

1 

1 1 

2,017 

376 

398 

3,646 

56,625 


XoTE. — (1) The term “under-graduate'' denotes me who has been admitted to a college, ^hose name is still 
on the rolls of a college, and who has not yet taken the degree. It does not include those who having passed one 
degree procee I to another. 

(2) Candidates iroin Native States and Ceylon are excluded from these tables. 
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Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

I should like to make the following further si^ggestions in connection with 
iniversity education • — 

(a) There ought to bo compartmental examinations ; and a student who fails m one 
subject ought to bo examined again only in that subject and not in all the? 
subjects 

(h) The University should take more practical steps to encourage the vernaculars^ 
with a view to making the teaching and examination tUroUgh the vernaculars 
compulsory in all the subjects up to the highest standard m the immediate 
future With this purpose, encouragement should be given for the transla- 
tion of the standard works in the foreign languages into Bengali, and also- 
the preparation of suitable text-books into Bengali 

True and sound education cannot spread except through the medium of one’s own- 
mother tongue , and all necessary steps should be taken to realise this end. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

A great deal has been written on the system of education in India , and a great deal 
lias still to be written The system is undergoing a transformation , but the last word 
lias not been said, nor has the finishing stroke been given Alike with some of the other 
activities in India, the whole system suffers from immaturity There has been no per- 
fection gained, nor has a finality been arrived at No one will deny that there has been 
progress, and in many instances, definite progress , but that the last stag " has been 
eached and that the coping-stone has been place'U none will admit Be^ng immature^ 
bhe system has been subjected to experiment and even to venture, and where these factors 
5 ome in one may rightly expect failuies, and in so na m->tinco3, ciade and avoidable^ 
failures 

One of the experiments made on the system of education in India has been the attempt 
to graft on the young trunk the mature and sturdy branches of education as found in some 
of the best umversitios of England, like tho^e of Oxford and Cambridge The English 
universities have not been the work of a day , the peojile of England have not arrived 
at the present state of civilisation and refinement in a decade oi two. Reforms have 
come about by the process of centuries of laboui and by the patient foresight of indivi-^ 
duals who have gone the way of all mortals long befoie their ideals were realised or their 
schemes bore fruit Education m England may well then be styled a growth, a develop- 
ment, that has both influenced those for whom it has been engendered and in hke manner 
has been influenced by those for whom it was established Not so with Indian e<lucation 
For ages, long before the British advent in India, education in India was mainly devoted 
to the memorising of the classics of the land , and tho^^^e who indulged in these luxuries 
were the privileged few ; the masses remained ignorant Then came the pioneers of 
English education in India Macaulay — that astute but wilfully piejudiced pohtician — 

arranged his senes of educational reforms The universities were formed and a system 
of English training was mapped out for the people of India, wholly unsuited to their needs 
and devoid of their interests. Whatever else he may be, the Indian is a bom imitator , 
he learned lesson after lesson of this high training system, Enghsh essentially in its ideals, 
and the inevitable result was that he grew to bo an imitation — an unworthy imitation at 
the best — of English ideals and manners Then once more the “ powers that be ” felt that 
the traimng was unsmted to Indian ideals and to Indian needs , and once more under 
the able and determined leadership of Xord Curzon came the reforms in umversity educa- 
tion. Obsolete implements of culture were cast aside, much of the chaff of useless exa- 
minations was ehminated, and generally new methods were employed The system was 
broadened up to a certain standard and has been attenuated above a certain standard. 
Here again, however, it will be recognised that though much has been done much stil^ 
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remains to be done. To instance these statements some sort of investigation of the 
details must be undergone. There was no doubt that with the old system, beginning 
with an entrance examination, a great and growing opportunity was given for 
“ cramming.” Text-books were appointed for the study of English, of history, of 
geography, and other kindred subjects. The subtle Indian soon realised tl at all that was 
necessary was a careful memorising of the important portions of text- books, and in some 
cases, of the whole text-book ; and students passed in schools who were nothing better 
than repeating automatons. To battle this evil the present matriculation examination 
was introduced. No text-books are set, a syllabus is framed for each subject, and a wide 
list of books is merely recommended. But has this finally solved the difficulty of training 
the growing minds of the young men of India ? Books not being appointed for study, 
a general standard being only fixed, teaching in the matriculation class has deteriorated. 
In England the tutorial system obviates this difficulty. In India the young man being 
given a general standard, with little to study, neglects to study altogether. In most of 
the colleges, if not all, the professors are constantly grumbling that students are not fit 
to be received for the arts and t cience courses, although they have passed the matricula- 
tion examination. The result is that teaching in the first arts and science classes is 
becoming increasingly difficult and disappointing to professors. Pupils leave in the 
middle of the terms discouraged and, if they pursue the entire course and hazard the 
-examination, they retire in most cases failures. A further investigation will go to show 
that the higher classes in the universities are suffering from the same defects and that 
in many cases graduates are unqualified for the degrees that they receive. 

These reforms, therefore, much as they have been inaugurated with the highest ideals 
in view, for the welfare of the Indian, have failed because, as mentioned before, there 
has been the constant attempt to graft the mature system of English training on the 
immature Indian stock. Schemes have been formulated by those in touefi with^the youth 
of India, who have none the less failed to grasp the underlying principles on which the 
Indian character is based. The Indian possesses essentially a philosophic mind, highly 
subtle and filled with intellectual energy, but the physical counterpart is lacking and the 
inclination to act is wanting. A cursory study of the religions of the East, and their 
philosophies, will justify this statement. The mind of the Englishman, on the contrary, 
is materialistic. To him the idealistic, the philosophic, are mere conceptions, so long 
-as they do not alter and improve the things around him to his advantage and comfort. 
To the Indian the situation is reversed. The world and its environments remain as they 
were, unlocked after and unsough ; intellectutality is the one thing developed. It is true 
•that among Englishmen there have arisen from time to time world-renowned philo- 
sophers and savants, just as there have arisen among Indians acute men of worldly wisdom 
and experience, but these exceptions go largely to prove the rule. The effort of university 
education in England has, therefore, been to draw men away from their materialistic 
tendencies and to lead them to phi’oaophic and htcrary pursuits. The mi. tike was created 
when a like effort was made to train the Indian mind. Such a mind already highly philo- 
sophic and literary has no need of literary inducements and philosophic blandishments 
to allure it. To do so is to employ the adage found in common use, “ as carrying coals 
to Newcastle”. What is wanted is a system of education that will draw the Indian away 
from such idealistic pursuits and will make him look a little more at the world around him. 
India is in daily need of more men to plough her fields more scientifically, to dig her mines 
more methodically, and to sell and barter her thousand and one rich products on more 
economic lines. How is this end to be attained ? The main outlines of the answer may 
^Iready be conjectured. Briefly, it is to give Indian education a practical bent. There 
ns less need of arts colleges and seminars : there is more need of schools and institutions 
teaching the practical sciences. The young men of India have little need of university 
courses. They have a greater need of practical training; instead of the matriculation 
examination some form of a school terminal examination may be introduced, in which 
subjects of practical use to the young students shoiild be more and more introduced. By 
this device the bulk of the young men of India will be induced to give up their futile 
attempts to pursue higher education, and they will enter business at an age which will 
give them every chance of future success through the medium of experience. Those who 
-d66ire to advance further in the arts and sciences may appear for the matriculation 
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examination and go onwards to the attainment of degrees There should be no bar t<x» 
students who really and earnestly stnve to perfect themselves along these lines , but 
for all such the residential system of university education is strongly advised. One 
great and lasting benefit of the hostel attached to a college is that the students are in close 
proximity to the English professor, and any attempt to theorise or to exhaust the intellect 
by long and tedious hours of study is checked well in time Each hour has its purpose 
set in the routine, games are given an equal chance with study, for in the development 
of the mind one often is inclined in early years to neglect the body, more especially so 
in India The practical training given to the intellect m the hostel is often more to bq 
preferred to the giving of innumerable lectures at unseasonable hours by itinerating pro- 
fessors whose ostensible and often unfulfilled purpose is to develope the mind, and with 
it the character of the pupil, a very laudatory aim but signallv faihng all along the way 
Those desiring to go furthei m industrial pursints should be given every facihty in the 
techmeal institutions that are now being opened in India The aimless study of growing 
young men should in all cases be stopped, for with these, learmng achieved, with no 
opportunity in life to put knowledge into practice, there comes the inevitable result — 
stagnation loading on to dissatisfaction The unrest of India may be, in a large 
measure, attnbuted to this cause along with few other' What is badly wanted irk 
India IS a system of education suited to India’s needs, one that will go largely, if not 
wholly, to solve her many problems We desire practical men who will serve her cause 
faithfully, not intellectual giants who mil consume the sustenance of many idly, with-^ 
out any tangible result. 

(Extract from the “ Century Review ” of September 1917.) 



VL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION, 


General Memoranda. 

Chatter JEE, Sris Chandra. 

A great many of the evils, to which reference is made in the questions and which 
I presume are sought to be removed, are bound up with the question of the adminis- 
trative policy of the Government and it may be necessary for me, therefore, to refer 
here and there to political aspects of the situation. Lot me remark here by the way 
that whatever pious motives might have inspired the Commission, it would not be 
possible for it to effect any good, unless it be clearly brought home to the Government 
that a more liberal educational policy is necessary for remedying evils that are crying 
for reforms. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The end of education, says a great w'riter, can only be attained by identifying the 
national education with the living forces for good which are latent in the State. I 
fully agree iu the sentiment expressed in this passage and consider that in an ideal 
university, its life and activities should be identified with the life and activities of 
the State. It therefore follows that all branches of education which are “ necessary for 
service to, and advancement of ” the State and which accordingly represent its acti- 
vities, should be included in the activities of the University. Now, the “State” in 
India is the small group of citizens actually ruling or not, but belonging to the ruling 
race (which I shall call the de facto State) whose interests are apt to conflict with 
those of the people of the country; for, if human nature is universally what it is, the 
■dc facto State which is the embodiment of sovereign power, is likely to exercise it to 
its own benefit or advantage. There has, therefore, arisen, or is likely to arise a 
divorce betw'een the de facto State and the Indian people, •'hich has given rise, or is 
likely to give rise, to a similar divorce between the latter and the University, con- 
trolled as it is by the de facto State. It is also for this reason, I believe, that the 
Government of India has been hitherto perplexed to formulate and carry out a truly 
national educational policy iu India, in complete harmony with the life, traditions, 
civilisation and the modem economic activities of the State, because it has been 
hampered by the diflSculty of reconciling the interests of the de facto State and the 
Indian people. A university which is perpetually out of touch with these living 
national forces may prosper for a time under artificial stimulants; but if its develop- 
ment is to be progressive, spontaneous and permanent, it must be continuously- 
animated by these forces. Hitherto the inspiration for the educational life and policy 
of the country has been mainly drawn from a foreign source, and we have still to 
rely on that source for our “ highest teachers ” and the highest training of our youths. 
If it comes to pass that we may be obliged to depend on that source for ever, the 
inevitable result will be that our University will fail to develope within itself those 
germs of life and activity which are necessary for acquiring for it that pre-eminent 
position of in4ependence and strength which I consider to be one of the essential 
features of an ideal university. In order, therefore, to endow our University with a 
status and prestige worthy of the highest University, we must be left with a freedom 
to do our best gradually to develope it from within and to make it independent of the 
foremost universities of Europe, to which it now sfands, as it were, in the position of 
an affiliated college. To develope the opportxmities for the highest training, it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that our University should be sovereign, i.e., it must 
have a large degree of freedom of teaching and study, and its life and activities 
should stimulate and be in turn stimulated by those of the State. The relation be- 
tween the State and the University should be analogous to that between life and 
breatiiing — ^neither can exist without the other. Under present conditions, the de 
facto State draws its life and sustenance from foreign universities; the Indian State 
from Indian non-sovereign universities. There co-exist, as it were, two states with 
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two lives within the same body politic nounshed and sustained by two different 
sources There is no fusion of interests between the two states, and the one draws 
its life blood from a weak body and the other from a strong and vigorous body. If 
the status and position of the Indian State rises to the elevation of the de facto 
State, the Indian universities will also attain to the eminence of the English univer- 
sities And this (t.e , the fusion of the interests of the de facto State and the ludian 
people) IS the sole condition on which the highest ideal of a university is attainable in 
this country A sovereign university, which is synonymous with an ideal university, 
cannot live and thrive in a non-sovereign state. 

I am bound to confess that the Calcutta University has many defects and has 
made some mistakes during the last ten years of its teaching career But I must 
concede that they were inevitable and incidental to the difficulties of administration 
of a novel machinery Reforms are no doubt necessary and some of them are urgent 
The directions in which they should be carried out are the following — 

(а) Extension of accommodation by removing the buildings to a big site in the 

subuibs, the development of an esprit de corps among the teachers and 
the students, and the grant of freedom to teachers to exercise their powers 
of discipline over the students. 

(б) The improvement of the position and prospects of teachers, and, as a com- 

pensation for the small salaries which they receive in comparison with 
those of members of other services, they should be endowed by Govern- 
ment with some sort of distinctive social rank 

(c) The institution of a few scholarships to enable some of our young teachers to 

study in foreign universities to qualify themselves for the highest teaching 

(d) Adequate Government subsidies for conducting the University in an efl&cient 

manner until public benefactions come forward It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain such benefactions from wealthy people if the (^vernment 
address an appeal to them. Such appeals have never failed to find 
response in the past in respect of matters other than educational, and it 
would not, I daresay, be improper nor undignified on the part of Govern- 
ment to make such an appeal on a matter of prime national importance 
Public benefactions will, I expect, flow in spontaneously when society 
begins to feel, in its ramified activities, the benefits of Umversity teaching 

(e) Recognition of the truth that the Government and the representatives of 

trade, commerce and industry should co-operate with the University to 
promote the interests not of the de facto State, but of the de jure State. 

(/) Reforms in the system of recruitment for the public services and the en- 
couragement of a demand for the best university men on equal terms 
with Europeans. (I would not object to a small differentiation in salaries ) 

(g) Expansion of the activities of the University for the highest training of 
Indian youths in agriculture and forestry, commerce, technology and en- 
gineering in all their branches, fine arts, etc , so as to develope to their 
fullest capacity their individual faculties in the respective branches to 
which they are most congenial. 

The above should, in my opinion, be the minimum of reforms necessary to recon- 
struct the University on a sound and satisfactory basis So long as it continues to 
occupy a small or subordinate place in the State, so long reforms suggested on any 
other basis will be unreal, infructuous and merely palliative. 
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Basak, Krishnaprasad. 

Throughout the civilised world the necessity is fully admitted of a thorough and 
regular study of children with a view to the following : — 

(а) Determining the standard, mental and physical, of tl^ normal child. 

(б) Finding out their defects in body and mind and prescribing the proper remedy. 

(c) Adapting methods of training and education to the stage of their growth and 

development. 

(d) Differentiating the mentally deficient from the normal and making separate 

provision for turning the former into useful and happy members of society. 

Such studies in England, America, the Continent andj very recently, in Japan 
have been attended with the most satisfactory results. I drew the attention of the 
public to the need of medical examination of students in 1903, and that of the 
psychological in 1911, through the medium of East and West and The Modern Review 
but w'ith practically no response. As the time now seems ripe for making a start, I 
have renewed my appeal and hope to see the idea a fait accompli. 

At the very outset, it should be made clear that the aim is the true welfare of 
every child studied and not the mere collection of data for statistical or other purposes. 
Practical as the aim is, it will materialise itself in improved health and vigorous 
mentality of the individual child. At the same time the mass of information that 
will be collected will be readily available for the advancement of scientific study and of 
public health and sanitation, no less for the prevention of infant mortality. 

The statement of aim is enough to show that the Government, the University, the 
district boards and municipal corporations, and all educational and charitable institu- 
tions dealing with children in any form on the one hand, and parents, teachers and 
medical men on the other are all vitally interested in the movement. 

A beginning may and should be made with the pupils on the rolls of the high schools 
situated in Calcutta. A careful study of the number of such schools with their 
population shows a minimum of 15,000 children. The w’orking days of Calcutta schools 
in the year amount to a little over 230. Making every allowance for all sorts of 
contingencies, regular study of children may be made for 200 days, which works out 
a daily average of 75 children. Striking a golden mean between the minimum tima 
required for general, and the maximum for special, examination, forty minutes per 
child should be a fair estimate. It means 50 hours’ work for every day. 

Every child should be put to mental and physical tests at least once in the year, 
special cases being examined as many times as necessity warrants, followed, if need 
be, by reference to experts in diseases of the mind and body. The study will begin 
with the child, sojourn into the regions of science in order to find out his conformity 
or non-conformity to the normal type and the measures of his variability, and come 
back to him with a statement of measure-^, preventive or curative, for ensuring his 
real welfare. For this purpose there shall bo established a close touch between the 
workers of this institution, on the one hand, and parents or guardians, teachers, medical 
men, health officers and superintendents of reformatories and lunatic asylums, oi> 
the other. 

This brings me to the question of the workers necessary for carrying on the business 
of the institution. For regular examination fifteen whole-time qualified assistants- 
fRs. 9001 shall be the minimum requirement. These may easily be recruited from 
among the graduates in medicine and psychology and diploma-holders of medical 
schools. For purposes of special examination and working out the data with reference 
to each child so as to find out his defects, mental and physical, and prescribe the cure 
or prevention, as the case may be, two experts (Rs. 400), one psychologist and one 
medical examiner, are necessary. Over and above these workers, there is to be a whole- 
time officer (Rs. 850) in charge of the entire institution whose business shall be to 
co-ordinate the work done by the experts and their assistants; communicate with the 
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school authorities and parents or guardians; move, as necessity arises, the Government, 
the municipalities and other bodies concerned; do every thing to ensure the smooth 
working of the institution , and be evei on the alert to extend its operations to new fields 
and to promote developments in directions where children are the central figure In 
short, this person should be the hefifrt and soul of the movement whose enthusiasm 
tempered with experience of children at home and school will supply the motor power 
The initial expenditure by way of apparatus and appliances (Rs 2,000), forms and 
furniture (Rs 2,000), library and journals (Rs 1,000), may be expected to amount in 
round numbers to Rs 6,000 It should be noted here that some of the apparatus 
used in laboratories of experimental psychology may, without the least detriment to 
their efficacy, be made in this country Hence the modesty of the figure given above. 

The recurring expenditure will, besides the pay of the staff, include the charges of 
the office establishment, rent of the house wherein will be located the office and the 
laboratory and conveyance charges for visiting schools This will come up to about 
Rs 2,000 a month in round numbers and should not be grudged, if efficie^ work be 
the sine qua non of the existence of such an institution 

Since the Government and the Municipality are vitally interested in the true 
welfare of children, they may reasonably be expected to jointly make it possible to 
inaugurate the movement Material help may also come from educated people who 
understand the need of providing the cheap ounce of prevention to spare the adoption 
of the costly pound of cure, not unoften without any satisfactory results Parents 
and guardians who will be directly benefited are sure to put in their mite when they 
are convinced by expeiience of the good that this institution intends to achieve As 
the data to bo collected shall be available for the use of studies in experimental psj cho- 
the University may naturally bo expected to give the movement a substantial 
measuie of help 

There shall be a governing council composed of representatives of different interests 
concerned The business of this council shall be to administer the affairs of the institu- 
tion, make appointments, regulate receipts and disbursements, cause reports to be 
published, and in every way secure the efficient working of the organisation It shall 
be a public institution and shall necessarily be registered under Act XXI of 1860 
(Charitable Societies’ Act) 


Tfsts 

Physical 

1 Height — Standing and sitcing 

2 Weight 

3 Head — Ciicumfei once and diameters 

4 Chest — Tnspiiation and expiiation 

6. Sight — Acuity, heterophoria, fields of vision and of colour vision, colour 
vision, visual peiception span 

6 Healing — Acuity, localisation, localisation of movement, sensitivity to 

tickling 

7 Piessuie — Acuity, least discernible difference, pain thieshold 

8 K j n 1 esthesis — Acuity 

9 Taste — Acuity 

10 Smell — Acuity 

11 Teeth 

12 Heait 

13 Lungs — Vital capacity 

14 Glands 
16 Adenoids 

16. Deformity and abnormal peculiaiity (Hernia, phimosis, spinal curvature, 
etc ) 

Mental 

1 Immediate memory span — Articulate sound, visual symbols, colour, 

musical sound, form. 

2 Retentiveness 

8 Association — Tram of thought, word-association, reactions, emotional 
reactions 
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4. Active perception — Attention: duration, span, range. Imagination: 

linguistic, inventive. Reason : 

5. Control of muscles in fixed position — Body, hand and arm. 

6. Accuracy of movement. 

7. Steadiness of movement. 

S. Speed — Movement. 

9. Fatigue — Muscular, mental. 

10. Reaction — Simple and compound. 

11. Suggestibility. 

12. Image type. 

13. General Intelligence — (Binet test). 


A Few Facts from Personal Observation. 

What led me to think of the need of a child-welfare institute on the lines laid 
down above may be briefly stated : — 

(i) My eldest son suffered from many ailments during childhood. His nature 
and nurture had therefore to be studied carefully. This familiarised me 
with a number of diseases peculiar to children and particularly those 
affecting the growth of their body and the training of their mind. 

(ii) Another son of mine, when about twelve years old, began to grow alarmingly 

dull in understanding, accompanied with shortness of hearing. He was 
all along known as a bright boy and did almost all work in connection 
with his education at home unaided. Observation led me to suspect 
the growth of adenoids which suspicion was confirmed by an expert 
surgeon. A month’s treatment cured the boy to the return of bodily health 
and mental vigour. 

(iii) In teaching three of my children at home much time had to be spent in 

finding out the nature and extent of their mental powers and suiting 
accordingly the method of teaching them each subject, such as giving 
them notions of geographical terms and perspective in drawing, creating 
interest in history and geography through observation, experiment and 
excursion, 

(iv) While discussing child psychology with the teachers of a high school, the 

absence of any information about the laws of growth, mental and physical, 
of our children was keenly felt. Yet there can bo no doubt that of all 
the qualifications of a teacher the very first is a knowledge of the normal 
course of mental development of every child, particularly of the appear- 
ance of the instincts that blossom, ripen and pass into higher phases, 
provided they are given proper play at their nascent stage. Failure in 
rousing the interest of children in x>lants, animals and objects was tiaced 
to beginning lessons on them with form and colour instead of use ; in 
drawing, to the neglect of using men and things of every-day use as models 
and to exacting accuracy and fineness in execution; in history and geo- 
^aphy, to starting lessons on them with the help of books and maps 
instead of pictures, excursions and observations; in English, to beginning 
its teaching before giving the child a good grounding in his vernacular 
and his evincing any interest in the English people. Failure in keeping 
attention fixed on the subject under instruction was, in many cases, due 
to a disregard of the type of memory and level of intelligence of the 
pupils in the class. 

(v) A preliminary study was made with the help of some friends of 371 children, 
consisting of 179 boys and 192 girls. Record was made of the age, height 
and weight of each on the physical side, and on the mental. In the 
absence of normal figures relating to the height and weight, according to 
age, of Indian children and realising the marked difference between the 
Indian child and the British or the American, Livi’s figures relating to 
Italian children, living in the sunny south of Europe, were taken as a guide 
and amended in the light of our experience. Comparison with such 
amended figures showed that out of 188 girls 98 were suffering from vary- 
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ing degrees of ill-healtih and of 176 boys 103 were similarly situated. The 
teachers consulted confirmed the findmgs noted above. 

(yi) Mental tests not having been applied, nothing could be made out about the 
mentality of the children studied This did not prevent me from finding 
out the extent of school retardation with reference to those under instruction. 
These were 828 in number, oonsistmg of 165 boys and 173 girls. Taking 
the university requirement, namely, the completion of the sixteenth year 
of age on the eve of the matriculation examination, as the tentatively normal 
age for reaching the standard of knowledge expected to be possessed by a 
matriculate, it was found that 250 children were above the normal age 
Of these 117 Were boys and 133 girls The figures relating to girls 
did not, due to our lack of interest in the education of girls and women, 
surprise me. But the question of boys stands on a different footing, since 
every one of them has in time to earn his bread Each such case calls for 
an enquiry in order to find out how far his own defects, mental or physical, 
have to do with retardation and what remedy can be prescribed to 
tackle with what may be a preventable wrong so that it may not become an 
irremediable curse through neglect. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

I must not lose this opportunity of mentioning a few convictions of mine referring 
to education as a means of securing efficiency for any people — 

I think that we can hope to develops a more efficient generation of men and 
women, if our education be orderly and sound from the outset, and a good 
order with a homogeneity of plan of effective control and guidance, and 
sound and effective teachmg can only be secured in Boarding Institutions 
This 18 the western method — boys and girls of those efficient races of men 
and women, are always put into boarding houses and convents as soon 
as their education is begun The first thing they learn is discipline, which 
can be far more easily instilled into them than into older college students 
And then they gradually develops a sense of duty which constitutes 
a very important step towards progress in any woik, which they aie 
required to do They, moreover, learn to live in a sanitary way, which 
in their future life gives them a considerable protection against diseases 
and lightens so much the work of sanitarians, whom they must feel keener 
to help and keener to learn from and not keener to oppose as in manv 
instances even now Thus I can say, after all, that there will be such 
and other very important advantages of far-reaching consequence in 
framing our children in boarding institutions Further, we must not be 
misguided by an imposing array of a few brilliant scholars in any branch 
of knowledge, for it will be seen that for want of discipline and want of 
sanitary habits and sufficient sanitary knowledge, many such men have 
ceased to shine in their after life. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry 

As requested by the Commission I have the honour to submit such information as 
I have been able to gather m Calcutta regarding the place of physical education in 
American educational institutions If further information is desired it may be necessary 
to send abroad for the catalogues containing it I judge, however, that the enelosed 
will be sufficient. 

I have arranged this information into three sections or groups • 

(1) The regular reqmred work for all under-graduates m two of the leading educa 
tional mstitutions in New York City, t e , Columbia University and the 
College of the City of New York Those are typical of practically all the 
best American colleges in the States and Canada I enclose for your perusal 

II 
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a paragraph from the report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1912 (Appendix.) 

(2) For the work offered by a special school or college of physical education under 

the University the following summary of the work offered by the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is a good illustration. While this institution 
is one of the foremost along such lines it is by no means the only one. 
Other examples would include the universities of Oborlin, Chicago, Michigan, 
and, I think, Leland Stamford. The work at Teachers’ College is grouped 
under two of their schools — “ The School of Education ” and The School 
of Practical Arts.” 

In the School of Education courses in scouting and vocational leadership are found 
under the general heading of vocational edu,cation. While under the 
“ practical arts ” heading, courses in biology, physiological chemistry, 
nutrition, h 3 ’gieiie, public health, nursing and health, and physical educa- 
tion are found.. 

In the School of Practical Arts, a full course of four j^ears in physical education i^^ 
offered. It groups itself under the following throe main headings : — 

(a) Teaching of h\giene and physical education? 

(b) Supervision of play grounds. 

(c) Supervision of h^^giene and ph^'sical education. 

The work in (a) and (b) ma^^ be included in four-j^ear programmes loading to the 
degree of bachelor of science and a diploma. The work in (c) is open onlv" to 
graduate students. 

The subjects are similar in a general way to those offered in the School of Educa- 
tion A\ith the practical work in addition. 

In general the procedure is — A student elects physical education as his major 
subject and ^vith it carries a full college course for which ho gets his 
degree. This for the quantitj^ of work done, while the diploma is awaided for 
the particular, specialised work taken, in this case, for physical education. 

(3) Finally there are the educational institutions that offer full-time courses in 

phj^sical education only. Really, technical schools, for physical education 
has advanced to the point where it is recognised as a separate profession, 
these institutions granting in some cases a degree (technical) and in other 
cases a diploma. 


APPENDIX. 

yiepori of the Commissioner of Education, for year ending June 1912, of the United States 

of America, volume 1, page 357. 

Typical Health Teaching Agencies. — College work in hj^giene. In order to illustrate 
what is being done in teaching in connection with regular college work, the following 
brief summarj" of the work done in the College of the City of New York is offered : 

The deimrtment of phvsical instruction and hygiene of the College of the City of 
New York had for the 3 "ear 1911-12 a staff of 17 professors, tutors, and 
assistants engaged in carrjdng out a programme including the following 
lines of work : 

(1) Individual instruction in hj’giene through a medical examination, hygiene 

instruction, and regular conferences ; 

(2) medical and sanitary supervision of all students with reference to board of health 

regulations, medical consultations, medical examination of athletes, and emer- 
gency treatment ; 

(3) lectures on hygiene (eight terms) ; 

(4) instruction in physical exercise (drilh with apparatus, swimming, outdoor games, 

and sports) ; 

(5) general athletic control. 

A good part of this work is prescribed for all students in the college. 
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Koy, Hira Lal. 

One of the functions of the University is to turn out good citizens To accom- 
plish this, students should be given opportunities and inducements to awake in themselves 
the spirit of civic rights and responsibilities Organisations which are best likely to 
promote such spirit may be classified as follows — 

(a) Every college should have its “ social service club ” managed entirely by the 
students with some sympathetic professors as advisers, but without any direct 
control The whole organisation should depend on the voluntary service 
of the students Its activities may be directed in the following lines — 

(i) Opening and conducting night-schools in the college premises and outside. 

(ii) Nursing the sick and the poor. 

(ill) Reading and stor 3 "-telling to the elderly workmen in slums and hastis 

(iv) Taking care of street boys and keeping them off from gambling and 
other evil doings 

(h) Law college students can engage themselves in social service work with profit 
to themselves and to the society by opening a “ Free Legal Advice Bureau ’’ 
for the poor honest litigants Only the third-year law students should bake 
part in it 

(c) Similarly a Fiec Medical Advice Bureau ” can be opened by medical students. 

The idea of loyalty to the college and the University has become ridiculous to 
most of the under graduates The reasons for the existence of such an unhappy state of 
atfaiis are many and of a various nature It is impossible for me to dilate on the subject 
in this short and sketchy note I shall merely point out one of the remedies, though 
only a partial one 

In western countries as well there is many a tussle between the college author ities 
and the undergraduates, but these occurrences lemain hidden within the four walls of 
the college and are easily forgotten These very under graduates show themselves up 
as staunch supporters of the reputation of their college and i niversity when they have 
to encounter any outsider 

But in Bengal the case is entirely different Here the spirit of loyalty is entirely 
lacking 

If the students are taken into confidence, if their grievances aie given a patient hear- 
ing and arguments for certain steps taken by the authorities but which are unplea- 
sant to the students are set before them, then the whole student body will feel their im- 
poitance and a spirit of co-operation will grow in them, and with it, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the spiiit of love and loyalty 

But no one can aigue with the whole student body just as it is impossible to argue 
with a mob Therefore the proper method of piocedure would be to organise a “ Students^ 
Coiuictl — 

(A) To represent the students in matteis affecting their interests 

(B) To affoid a recognised means of communication betw^een the students and the 

college and university authorities 

(C) To promote social life and academic unity among the students 

It will be no new innovation, for similar institutions aie already in existence at 
Edinburgh, Harvard and many other universities. 


Oral Evidence. 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry 
2Sth February 1918. 

Department of Physical Education — Physical educition should take its place as a 
definite part of the university system and should be recognised as having such a place. 
There should therefore be an adequate equipment, staff and programme of work outlmed, 
for physical education 
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2. In regard to Calcutta University as at present constituted this staff should act in 
an advisory capacity to the affiliated colleges. Courses would be drawn up for the use of 
colleges, examinations set and thorough inspection carried on. The head of this depart- 
ment should deliver university lectures. A university field should be provided where 
intra-and inter-collegiate matches and perhaps inter-university matches could be played. 

3. Each college should employ a staff of physical instructors. 

(a) On the theoretical side, the college staff should give some 60 lectures in two years 
on matters of liealth concluding with proper tests which should count towards 
taking a degree. This instruction might be given in the vernacular. 

( h) On the practical side, every student should undergo the following : — 

(i) A thorough medical examination as soon as possible after his admission to a 

college. This examination of a student would take about 20 minutes. If 
the number of students was very large, a second examiner might be neces- 
sary. Some Bengali students have objections to this examination, but it 
is not a religious objection. When such objection is serious the student 
may be referred for examination to his family physician, whose report may 
be accepted if such person is acceptable to the authorities of the Physical 
Department of the University ; or if still unwilling and unable to present 
satisfactory reasons, a recalcitrant student might be denied the privilege 
of attending the University. The examination should be repeated in normal 
cases once a year. 

(ii) Regular class work for the first two years. 

A student would be ola.^sified in accordance with the results of the physical and 
medical examination, either as able to take the regular collegiate physical 
work in the regular classes, or as requiring special work in special classes. 

The average student should have, under supervision, n:t less than two periods a 
week in class work for the first two years of his college course in actual physical 
developmental training, and three afternoon x^eriods for games under superv’i- 
sion. Groups might include as many as 200 students. 

(iii) 0}Dtional work for the last two years. 

For the last two yedrs and in jmst-graduate work, physical education should be 
required but may be ox^tional as to whether it is of the gymnastic or games type. 
Tliree periods i^er week should be given to this in out-of-school time 

(c) The equipment should consist of the following: — 

(%) Medical examination offices with the necessary medical, physical and anthropo- 
metric apparatus. 

(n) Gymnasium or exercise hall or exercising space in the open 60' X 100' clear, as 
a minimum. 

(tit) AiTangements for changing and bath, consisting of lockers, shower bath and taps 
and, when possible, a swimming bath. 

(iv) A lecture room for small classes and the use of a larger room for lectures to a 
large group. 

(i;) Facilities for recreation and games, consisting of tennis, volley-ball, basket ball, 
badminton, fives, etc., attached if possible to the gymnasium or exercising 
space. 

{d) Competitions in games should be worked out as a definite part of the regular 
I^rogramme of work. Indian games should be encouraged and any or all games 
should be introduced which require a small or moderate amount of sx^ace and 
use a large number of players at one time. This is especially ^i^licable to 
Calcutta where lack ©f space x>r©vehts English games such as cricket, football^ 
etc., being played on a big scale. There is at present no intra-collegiate 
organisation of games. There should also be an extension of the inter- 
collegiate competitions. The aim and plan should be to provide recreational 
facilities for every student in the college. 

4. The witness thought that the average school boy had sufficient to eat. The Bengali 
boys take kindly to these physical exercises. 
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6. Trained teachers — ^There should be an adequate training centre for physical instruc- 
tors. This IS essential and could be developed in one of the two following ways — 

(а) It should be connected with the ordinary training .of teachers All students of 

normal colleges to receive a certain amount of advanced lecture work, and 
normal practice with emphasis on the pedagogy of physical education In 
addition, for some students further courses should be provided enabling them 
to specialise in this branch of education 

(б) By establishing a special school or college of physical education under the Univer- 

sity. 

Such a college or technical school should provide a three or four years’ course 
of work, with special equipment, staff and curriculum and grant at the conclu- 
sion a diploma or even a degree for such work 


Ray, Rames Chandra. 

12th Febriiary 1918 

The guidance of 'public opinion — Students, teachers and guardians are ignorant of, 
and, what is worse, indifferent to, the laws of health The ordinary diet of the Bengali 
ii^too poor in nitrogen Such a simple device as the substitution of chapaties for rice once 
a day would be beneficial The witness made the following further suggestions for 
improvement ; — 

(а) Standard diet Iwts should be prepared for the benefit of students 

(б) In addition to these lists, a doctor should bo ittached to a hostel or a group of 

hostels 

(c) A standing committee for the promotion of health among students might be con- 
stituted 

Advice in regard to physical exercise also would be beneficial Football is too violent 
for Bengali bojs, physically ill developed and eating oidinary Bengali diet An annual 
reiiort showing the lesult of an examination of the health of all students, say of Calcutta, 
should be iiublLshed by the Committee On the basis of such annual reports for a series 
of, say, five consecutive years, should be calculated the minimum standard of diet and 
physical exeicise suited to Bengali boys and gals of different ages Compulsory action in 
enforcing exercises would be unwise at present Gradual improvement is all that can be 
anticipated for the present from this educative propaganda Medical exammation of 
school boys and students all over Bengal should be intioduced as soon as possible after 
the publication of the five consecutive years’ report Voluntary, continuous and sympa- 
thetic work 13 necessary and will be forthcoming The out-of-pocket expenses of the 
Committee should be paid by the University 

2 The hours of study — The houis of study at schools are too long specially in the 
lower classes, and some change is necessary The school hours might be from 7 to 10 
m the morning, after which the boys would take then food After this meal might follow 
more work for an hour or so m the afternoon, only for the four upper classes, and then 
recreation The witness referred to a school in Calcutta where an additional fee of Re 1 
13 miiiosed pei month per boy, the school funds contributing another rupee pei boy per 
month, out of w'hich food is provided to the boys m the middle of the day 

3 Examination of boys — The medical examination of each boy takes about 15 minutes 
This IS a thorough examination with the exception of the chest and abdomen, and includes 
only a rough testing of the vision If possible, a test of some parts of the body should be 
conducted every three months, e g , eye-sight, body weight, chest-expansion, etc 

4 Residence — A new type of warden should be appointed. He should be a d a- 
tmguished graduate of character, a sportsman, and should hve with the students of the 
institution in which he teaches and have some knowledge of the laws of health The 

L dormitory system is better than cubicles or single rooms, as supervision is easier. The 
health and physical fitness of students ls deteriorating. The witness considered the situa- 
'tion very serious 
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Segard, Dr. C. P. 

12th February 1918, 

Medical inspection of schools , — There is very little work along this line being done. 
Several of the mission schools have medical missionaries who have reported with regard 
to th€ physical condition of students in mission schools, especially with regard to tuber- 
culosis. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 86, College Street, Calcutta, have exa- 
mined such of its members as are college students and have given them advice with regard 
to their condition and in case of physical deformities have given medical gymnastics for 
treatment. Government have had the services for the past nine years of the Director of 
Physical Education, Young Men’s Christian Association. For five years the Physical 
Director devoted one-third of his time to Government and for the last four years he has 
devoted half of his time to Governmeit service. His work has conclusively 
shown that the need for medical inspection is very great. The examination of college 
students has shown that there is a large proportion of students infected with venereal 
disease, skin diseases, etc., and that there is little chance in Calcutta for their receiving 
proper treatment. A large percentage of students in Calcutta are from the mofussil 
and come to Calcutta ignorant of many things and the result is disease and afterwards 
treatment by quacks.* The facilities of the Medical College dispensaries are insufficient, 
and the college students do not care to be seen among the patients of the out door diflr«- 
peixsaries of the Medical College Hospital. It is, therefore, necessary that some provision 
should be made with regard to a dispensary for the college students where they may be — 

(а) physically and medically examined, 

(б) told of their condition, 

(c) given treatment when too poor to pay for same, and 

(d) advised to consult a qualified practitioner when able to pay. 

This dispensary should be outside the Medical College Hospital compound. 

A start in the medical inspection of school children might be made in the mofussil, 
particularly in district centres by the district boards. Qualified medical men on the staffs 
of district boards could do a large part of the medical inspection. 

2 Hygiene and sanitation , — The present condition of schools in Bengal is exceedingly 
bad ■with regard to hygiene and sanitation. The class room is dirty, the floor is seldom 
or never washed, and the desks and benches, windows and walls are filthy. Light and 
ventilation are given scant, if any, consideration. Latrines also rec|uirc a great deal of 
consideration. At the present time most of the receptacles for waste are not covered, 
little disinfectant is used, and in many schools there is no latrine. The latrine question 
alone is one of considerable importance to Bengal as the jungles are, in many cases, used 
instead of building a latrine. »Sweeper service is also very bad and the whole question 
needs to be considered very thoroughly before a decision is made. 

Under these conditions it is absolutely impossible for discipline to be maintained, nor 
can the students be expected to maintain a clean outward appearance when the schools 
are so very dirty. In the case of drinking water, we find that there has been gross care- 
lessness. Schools along the Ganges are in the habit of taking the raw water from the 
river and using it without boiling or the use of a disinfectant. In other schools, an in- 
sufficient supply of wood is allowed for boiling the water. 

3. Physical training , — Physical training, as such, can do very little under the existing 
conditions of low grade teachers, low pay and present school environment. The low 
grade teacher cannot control the boys or exact attendance or discipline from them. To 
secure a good teacher, the pay should be increased and provision for training of teachers 
provided. At the present time there are two courses of six weeks each for the training of 
the present low graile teacher. This should be increased to a six months’ course and the 
work of training them should be carried on jointly by the David Hare Training College 
and the Machua Bazar student playground wKere the present course is now held. The 
pay should be increased from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50 in high schools, Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 for training 


I saw Colonel Calvert and he agreed. — C. P. Segard. 
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schools and Rs 76 to Rs 100 in colleges and training colleges This pay would mean 
that a higher grade man would come up for the post, take this six months’ traimng, and 
be able to go to a school, conduct the physical training, have full charge of games 
and be able to teach hygiene ThLS type of teeuiher would also be able to counteract by 
-exercise the tendency of deformity among school children and constipation which is so 
common amongst students Physical training and teaching of hygiene must be made 
compulsory in colleges 

4 Hostels — Schools are using more and more attached hostels and therefore are 
taking over the responsibility of parents This is a very serious question Hostels are 
on the increase because there are the following tendencies on the part of parents — 

(а) To get their boys out of an unhealthy district 

(б) To get him away from home influence and home duties in order that he may have 

more time for study. 

(c) To get him nearer to the school in order that he may b3 nearer the teacher who 
18 acting as tutor 

{d) To place him in a better school than his own district affords. 

(c) To get an unruly boy away from home 

Under these conditions, it would be seen that the good school will need more hostel accom- 
modation and that the healthy districts will require more hostels It is for this reason that 
•Calcutta schools and colleges are crowded with students from the mofussil The increase 
in hostels cannot be stopped unless more good schools are in evidence and more districts 
become known as healthy districts It is necessary therefore, that strict rules and regula- 
tions for the building, maintenance, and control of hostels be laid down at once At the 
present time hostels are controlled largely by teachers whose only qualification is their 
financial need and not because they aie paiticularly fitted to run hostels Only teachers 
of recognised ability should be allowed to contiol the hostels With a qualified teacher 
in the hostel, we might then expect that cleanliness with regard to dirt, parasites, bath - 
airing of bedding, light and ventilation, would be earned on 

5 Stimmxiry — It is desuable that the University or the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or the two combined, have a department of hygiene which will include medical inspec- 
tion of schools, hygiene and sanitation, and physical training The head of this dejiait- 
ment w^ould be the Director of H 3 /giene He A\ould lecture on hygiene m the University 
and colleges There would be a dispensary and office in the Calcutta Umveisity for 
examination and treatment of students There would be an assistant m each of the three 
departments mentioned The dispeiisarv would be an out-patient dispensary entirely 
No distinction would be made between students who can afford an outside piactitioner 
and those who cannot With regard to treatment, there would be no lecogmsable dis- 
tinction between venereal patients and others This department would also inspect schools 
and colleges along the thiee lines mentioned and report to the Umve^'^ity with recom- 
mendations They would also lay down standards in the three departments Govern- 
ment should take the lead in these matters, and see that their schools are such a‘5 may be 
used as a pattern for aided and un-aided schools to follow In many cases, Government 
schools are as bad as private, aided or unaided, schools and have not in the past taken a 
lead in education 

At the last meeting of the Bengal section of the Medical Missionary Associatio i, it 
was recommended to the Bengal Missionary Council that steps be taken to combat the 
increasing evil of venereal disease It was also recommended that a medical aid an 
educational officer be sccuied to woik along these lines m mission schools 
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The Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Warren Hastings in 1781 for the training 
of Muhammadans as officers in the East India Company’s service. When Persian ceased 
to be the court language the larger section of the community feeling that the study of 
English and the adoption of western methods and ways did not consort with their ideas 
held aloof. From the middle of last century efforts were frequently made to bring the 
Calcutta Madra>88ah and with it the affiliated madrassahs throughout Bengal into line 
with Government and private arts colleges, but the most that was conceded was the 
introduction of English as an optional subject into the Arabic Department and the for- 
mation of an Anglo-Porsian Department, devoted to the modern school-course of study. 
At present about one-thir3 of the 550 students in the Arabic Department take English 
in preference to the alternative language, Persian. 

In 1911, Government decided to introduce into the Eastern Bengal madrassahs a 
revised coirrse which in effect is a compromise between an oriental and a modern course. 
In the Punjab, a course had previously boon introduced which retained the orthodox 
subjects and added English, the University guaranteeing the standard of both and con- 
ferring a degree. Further, in Egypt during Lord Kitchener’s recent administration, a. 
revised course on these lines was introduced into the stronghold of orthodoxy, al-Azhar. 
The trend, therefore, favours the retention of the old and the addition of tlie modern, 
and it is not out of place to mention that certain orientalists have advocated the erection 
of the new on the old and not the replacement of the latter as has practically occmred. 

It would not however be fair to regard madrassahs as theological departments only 
and to award alumni a special degree and leave them with no better prospects than they 
now enjoy. Students of madrassahs would in an Islamic country bo qualified for 
Government posts. 

The course of studies in those orthodox seminaries is traditional, i.e., the “ sciences 
necessary for the interpretation of the Quran are the main subjects of study, the remain- 
der being those sciences which the Arabs learned from foreign peoples. In the Quran ic 
sciences are included the traditional or religious sciences and the linguistic sciences ; 
in the latter, the intellectual or philosoi)hical sciences (also called the sciences of the 
foreigners). 

J. — Native sciences. 

1. Quranic exegesis (Ilmul-Tafsir). 

2. Quranic criticism (Tlmul-Qir4’4t). 

3. Science of apostolic tradition (Ilmul-Hadithl. 

4. Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 

5. Scholastic theology (Ilmul-KalAm). 

6. Grammar (Nahw). 

7. Lexicography ILuyhahl. 

8. Rhetoric (Baydn). 

9. Literature (Adab). 

IT, — Foreign sciences. 

1. Philosophy (Falsafah). 

2. Geometry (Handasah). 

3. Astronomy (llmul-Nujlim). 

4. Music (Mtisiqf). 

6. Medicine (Tibb). 

6. Magic and alchemy (A1 Sihr-wal-Ktmiyd). 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely omitted from the present Bengal Madrassah 
course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry being retained, and it is un- 
likely that, of the remaining four, any, except medicine, will be restored to the curriculum. 
The Punjab University has organised the Madrassah and Sanskrit orthodox courses and 
examines the candidates. Lately still greater famlities have been extended to them 
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and a student possessing tHe title, i e., honours course diploma can appear m B A. English 
only and on passing is given the B A degree {mde Punjab Univeisity Calendar 1917-18, 
page 161, 11 A). 

The Punjab scheme of oriental study is as follows . — 

First stage proficiency. Second stage high proficiency^ Third stage honours. 

1. Arabic . . . Title = Maul vi Ahm • • Title = Maul vi Fazil 

2« Persian • • • ,, Munshi Ahm • • », Munshi Fazil. 

3. Sanskrit . • „ Visharada • • • »» Shastn. 

According to rule 12 of the regulations for 1917-18, relating to diplomas and 
literary titles in oriental languages a person who has passed any of the above 
examinations in oriental languages may present himself for examination in the English 
paper of the matriculation, intermediate and B A examinations of the arts faculty 
successively bv paying half the usual fee of the said examination, and if successful shall 
receive from the University a certificate testifying to his having jiassed in English in 
the examination concerned ” And according to rule 11 A for the bachelor of arts 
examination (page 161, Calendar 1917-18), any^candidate who hrs passed the honours 
examination of the oriental facultj in Aiabic, Sanskiit oi Persian, and who has passed 
in the subject of English in the intei mediate examination of the arts faculty under 
regulation 12 of the regulations relating to diplomas and liteiaij titles in oriental 
languages, may be admitted to the B A examination in English only on payment of 
the usual fee and if ho obtain pass-maik in this subject he shall be deemed to have passed 
the bachelor of arts examination ” 

Comparative table of the Calcutta Madrassah and Punjab University Oriental 
courses — 


Subject. 

Arabic poetry 

Arabic prose 

Quran commentary 

Prophetic traditions 
Prosody 

Rhetoric 

Logic • 

Philosophy . 

Muhammadan law 

Composition 

Geometry 

Grammar 

Theology 


Calcutta Madrassah. 


Semor certificate (fourth and 
fifth years) 



Diwam-Mutanabbi 

Sabu Muallaqat i 
Maqamat i-Hann 
Tabn Jalalain 

Mishkatul Masabih 

Mukhtasar-ul Maam 

Faraid 

Qutbi 

Sullam . 


Hidayat-ul-Hikmat 
Ad-Durus al-Awwali\yah 
Hidayah 

Tawzih . . . . 

Musullamus Subut 
Essay and translations 
Euclid, Books III and IV. 
Mufassal 

Nasafi . . . • 


Punjab University. 

Maulvi Fazil or honours course 
(two years) 

Diwan i-Mutanabbi 
Diwan-i-Hamasah. 

Maqamat i-Hann 

Tafsiri Baidhawi 

Muhittud Dairah 

Mutawwal 

Sharhi-Matali 

Hamdullah 
Rashidiyj ah, 

Sadrah 

Hidayah 

• • 

• w 

Essay m Arabic. 
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Further, our students are obliged to take up English or Persian in addition, whereas 
the Punjab candidate for Maulvi Fazil may confine himself to Arabic. 

The situation may therefore be summed up thus : — 

(a) The Calcutta Madrassah senior certificate course is practically the same as that 

of the Maulvi Fazil of Punjab University. 

(b) The Maulvi Fazil candidate can simultaneously or subsequently take up English, 

and on passing English of the B.A. standard is awarded the B.A. degree. 

(c) The Calcutta Madrassah senior certificate student is given an option between 

English and Persian. The Persian course is quite as difficult as the Punjab 
University Munshi Fazil or honours Persian examination which corre- 
sponds to the Maulvi Fazil examination in Arabic and also entitles the 
holder to appear in B.A. English and on passing to secure the B.A. degree. 
The Calcutta Madrassah student who chooses English reads this subject up 
to a standard which is genez'ally equivalent to the matriculation standard 
of Calcutta University. Frequently students offer in the senior certificate 
examination all three subjects, Arabic, English and Persian having studied 
priv ately the remaining optional language, English or Persian as the case 
may be. 

(d) Students of Calcutta Madrassah Arabic Department can on passing the senior 

certificate examination proceed to a further course of study for three years at 
the conclusion of which the Title Fakhr (Pride) of the Apostolic Traditionists” 
is bestowed. There is no such course in the Punjab. In^view therefore of 
the similarity of the Calcutta Madrassah senior certificate course to that 
of the Maulvi Fazil and the superiority of Calcutta Madrassah title class 
students it is reasonable to request that students of oriental languages and 
religion in this province should ^i^e granted privileges not inferior to those 
of their co-roligionists in the Punjab. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by Government for the improvement of 
Calcutta Madrassah in order that it might meet more fully the needs of the community 
a new course of studies has been prepared and submitted to the Director for consideration. 
The effect of this will be to add one year to the senior certificate course and thereby at 
once to make the syllabus of studies more closely approximate to the orthodox and 
traditional, and to make the senior certificate course of Calcutta Madrassah superior 
to that of the Punjab Maulvi Fazil. 


Hussain, Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat. 


The Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madrassah uas founded by Government for 
the purpose of educating Muhammadan student.s of Bengal and fitting them for Govern- 
ment service. So long as the court language was Persian they discharged tlieir duties 
■creditably. But when Persian was abolished and English became the court language, no 
change in the system of teaching was made in the Madrassah which was the only institu- 
tion for Muhammadans in the whole of Bengal. And as the Muhammadans did not take 
up English education they remained far behind the other communities in the race of life. 
Though changes were made in the eourses no worldly benefits could result from them to 
students as no satisfactory provision for English education was made for them. 

Now, I suggest that the courses of studies in the Arabic Department should be made 
more up- to date and that they should be taught English to such an extent as would enable 
them to conduct work in that language. Provision should accordingly be made in the 
Calcutta University so that they may be examined there in the courses of study and after 
passing their examination they may be given some diploma and title, and the various 
branches of Government services should be opened to them. 
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Islam, Khan Bahdur Aminul 

In this note I do not propose to confine my remarks to the syllabus of Calcutta 
Madrassah alone, but will deal with the question of Madrassah education in general It 
IS an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and religious education must go hand 
in hand one is inseparable from the other It was with this object in view that Govern- 
ment was pleased to introduce the reformed Madrassah scheme which is a compromise 
between the present Madrassah and school education, the object being to meet the special 
requirements of those members of the Muhammadan community who are not satisfied 
with the purely secular education now imparted in schools nor with the purely religious 
education given in the Madrassah Experience has shown that this experiment has not met 
with success The education given in a reformed madrassah does not fit them for the 
ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufficient knowledge of Islamic laws to make 
them useful as religious guides A system of education must be evolved which should 
ensure that the rising generation receive in \outh a sound and healthy training and be 
improv’cd morally and intellectually, so that they may#become useful members of society 
I would now proceed to the discussion of the question as to the subjects which 
should be taught in madrassahs It will be noticed that Bengali has been omitted 
from the course proposed by the Head Maulvi, Calcutta Madrassah, and that Persian has 
been excluded from the curriculum of tllb reformed madrassahs and of the Dacca Univer- 
sity It IS obvious that a Bengal Muhammadan must studj^ his ow n vernacular, Bengali, 
which IS also the couit and business language of the province It is, however, not 
necessary to turn the students into Bengali scholar^, but to impait sufficient instruction in 
the Bengali language so as to equip them with a practical acquaintance of the 
vernacular for every day purposes We venture to think that it would bo sufficient to 
put m Bengali as the piincipal subject in a thiee \ ears’ maktah course and to retain 
Bengali composition in the madrassah course to keep up uniformity with the high 
school curriculum 

The other question which aiises is whether Persian should be included in the madrassah 
course or it can bo safclv excluded The reason for excluding it is that multiplicity of 
languages should be avoided in the ultimate interest of the students and relieve them 
from an intellectual burden which the study of PerMan would involve , but on the other 
hand the utility of Persian as a spoken language in Asia , the existence of the largest 
number of works on Sufiam in the said language and its position as one of the world’s great 
classics mark it out as an Islamic subject of great importance In its practical a^ect every 
demand for a professor of Aiabio contemplates a professor of Persian , and the 
product of the Madrassah is necessSrily expected to be an Arabic and Pei^ian scholar 
Further the old Nizamia course included a stud\ of Persian in addition to Arabic which 
furnishes a distinct admission of the value of Persian 

The next question is what w^ould be the position of Urdu in the madrassah and inakVth 
curricula There is perhaps some difference of opinion as to the advisability of intio- 
ducing Urdu, but as the Quian is in the Arabic script, which is neailj^ the same as the 
Uidu script, and as most of the element arv books on leligion and morals aie in the Uidu 
language the teaching of a few elemeataiy primers in Uidu in the viakiah couise 
appears to be eminently desiiable Besides it will apptai fiom the Dacca Unlver'^ltv 
scheme that Urdu has been made compulsoiy in addition to the \ernacular in the first 
four classes of the madrassah course Urdu is the most convenient medium of 
instruction for the teaching of Aiabic and Persian, and hence a giounding m Uidu 
would gieatly facilitate the subsequent development of those classics 

Below IS a summary of the leeommendations for a model machassah scheme, having 
in view the aims and objects expressed in the beginning of this note — 

(а) A maktah course (thi ^e jeais), Bengali, Quran, moral lessons and religious 

instructions in Urdu, arithmetic and drills 
Note . — At the end of this couise a student may either join a middle English school 
or go to a junioi madrassah 

(б) A junior madrassah couise — six years The curriculum to be the same as the 

present lefoiined Madiassah course wuth the modilicat ion that English aid 
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Persian be taught as compulsory subjects and Bengali composition to be 
included as an additional subject. Geometry, cdgebra, history and 
geography should also be included in this course. At the end of this course 
a student may either study for the matriculation examination or go to a 
senior madrassah. 

(c) The senior madrassah course — four years. The .subjects in this course would 
be as follows : — 

(i) Arabic language and literature. 

(ii) Jurisprudence. 

(lii) Principles of jurisprudence. 

(iv) Laws of inheritance. 

(v) Commentaries on the Quran. 

(vi) Traditions of the Prophet. 

(tu) Aqaid. 

(viii) Logic, etc., etc. 

English or Persian may be taken up as an optional subject. 

{ d ) Advanced or post-graduate oour.se — two years. 

Group I.— ‘Philosophy, logic and theology. 

Group II. — Arabic language and literature. 

Group III. — Commentaries of the Quran and traditions of the Prophet. 

After passing in one group, a student may sit for an examination in another 
group after one year. 

This po.st -graduate cour.so will appeal to distinct types of students and will remove 
the present opposition to the reformed madrassah scheme. It will also enable poor sUt- 
dents who are unable to go to the Dacca University to obtain a fairly complete education 
in Arabic and qualify themselves to be leaders in religion. 

It would perhaps not be practicable to open post-graduate classes in every madrassah 
on account of the dearth of qualified prote.s.sors and for want of funds, but it would bo 
possible and .sufficient to open the classes in three of the leading reformed madrassahs 
in Bengal and to devolope the sy.stem gradually in accordance with the demand for it. 
We would like to see the. post -graduate side of the Calcutta Madrassah developed on linos 
similar to the Darul-Ulum at Deuband where learned savants freed from care and 
anxiety by substantial honoraria would meet their students on a more personal footing 
and add to their academic discourses the spirit of their own piety. 

I would make the following additional sugestions; — 

(1) All madrassahs should be put under a governing body in which there should be 

at least one ex-student. 

(2) The -^election of text-books aecording to the views .set forth in the note may bo 

e ^trusted to an expert committee in which learned znen, like Maulana Abu 
Bakar, Abdul Awal and others and some practical men, should be rojzrcscntod. 

(3) Students who have pas.sed the madrassah final examination may bo allowed to 

have vote.s in municipalities, local boards, district boards and legislative 
councils if otherwise qualified. 

(4) There should be special free ho-stel accommodation for Arabic students. 

<5) Students who pass the madras-sah final examination with English as an optional 
subject should be allowed to appear at the mukhtearship and pleadership 
examinations and to read in the Campbell School, Sibpur College, Agricultural 
College, etc.’ 

(6) Government have no doubt ruled that persons holdii^ a madrassah final exami- 

nation diploma and having a working knowledge of English are eligible for 
appointments as sub-registrars, but in practice preference is always given to 
students who have passed the intermediate examination. A certain number 
of appointments should bo reserved for madrassah passed men. 

(7) Research .scholarships may be open to Arabic students. 

(8) In appointing professors of colleges under Calcutta University and teachers of 

madrassahs preference should be given to qualified Bengal Muhammadans who 
have.pas.sed through the madrassah course with English. 
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(9) Only madrassah passed men should be appointed Qazis. 


MaKTAB rOXTESE. 

First year — Periods hours. 

(1) Qaida Baghdadi and Urdu Ka Quida ..... 12 

(2) Bengali — first Reader and seeond Reader ..... 6 

(3) Arithmetic ......... 6 

(4) Drills and country games ....... 2 


26 

Second year — 

(1) Ampara, and five books of Quran ...... 6 

(2) Urdu ki Pahh Kitab and Diniat ki Pahli Risala and Urdu-wnting 6 

(3) Bengali — third book, and Bengali-writmg ..... 6 


(4) Arithmetic . . . . . . . . . .^6 

(5) Drill 2 


26 


Third year — 

(1) Whole Quran _ . ...... 6 

(2) Urdu ki Dusn Kitab and Diniat ki Dusra Risala and Urdu- writing 6 

(3) Bengali miktab readers and Bengali-wntmg .... 6 

(4) Arithmetic ........... 6 

(5) Drill 2 


26 

The secondary or junior madrassah course would run as follows • — 


First year — 

. , < Elementary sarf and nah in Urdu ^ „ 

ra 1 C . ^ Egyptian, Arabic Reader, Part I S'"' 

Bengali . ...... 2 

English ..... ..... 4 

Arithmetic . ... 6 

Persian ..... ... 6 

History in Urdu . . . . . 4 


Second year — 34 

f Kitab-us-SarfinUrdu 

Kitabun-NahinUrdu ^ ..... 14 

Egyptian Reader, Part II ' 

Bengali ........... 1 

Geography ....... .3 

English . . . . . . . 6 

Persian ... . . . 4 

Arithmetic .......... 6 


Third year — 34 

5 (1) Egyptian Grammar in Arabic \ 

(II) Egyptian Reader, Part III > . . 14 

(III) Translation and conversation j 

Persian — including translation and conversation .... 4 

Bengali ........... 1 

Geography ........... 3 

English 6 

Arithmetic ........... 6 


34 
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Fourth year — Periods hours. 

Kafiya (first half) 

Egyptian Reader, Part IV 
Translation and conversation 
Munyatul Mussali 


Persian, including translation and coijversation .... 4 

Bengali 1 

Geography .......... 2 

English ........... 6 

Arithmetic 6 




Fifth year- 


Arabic 


tion ^ 


^Kafiya (whole) 

3 Arabic Reader V 
’ 1 Translation and conversation 
* Durrutul Abbasiya 
Persian, including translation and conversation 
Bengali ....... 

Hygeine ....... 

English ....... 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra 


34 


15 

4 

1 

2 

6 

6 


Sixth year- 


Arabic 


i 


^Shahrah Jami 
3 Arabic Reader VI 
1 Translation and conversation 
(. Qusidu Bad-ul-Amali 
Persian, including translation and conversation 
Bei^ali . . . . • 

Hygeine ..... 

English ..... 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra . 


34 

15 

4 

1 

2 

6 

G 


34 


The senior madrassah 
First 

1. Language and literature. 

2. Fiqh — Sharh Viqaya. 

3. Usui Fiqah Nurul Anwar. 

4. Faraiz — Sirajia. 


OR COLLEGE COURSE. 
year. 

5. Logic — Sharh Tahzib. 

6. History in Arabic. 

7. Arabic Translation and composition. 

8. (Optional) — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Second year. 


1. Arabic language an 1 literature. 

2. Fiqh — 2nd volume of Sharh Viqaya. 

3. Usui Fiqh — Nurul Anwar. 

4. Logic Qutbi. 


5. History in Arabic. 

6. Arabic composition and translation. 

7. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


1. Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh — Hidaya — Volume IH. 

3. Tauzih (Usui Fiqh). 

4. Logic — Sullam (Tasawwarat). 

5. Tafsir — Jalalain (first half). 


Third year. 

6. Hidayat-ul Hikmat (first half). 

7. Arabic composition and translation. 

8. Aqaid Nasafi (first half). 

9. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 
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Fcurih 

1. Arabic language and literature. 

2 Fiqh Hidaya IV. 

3. llauzih 

4 Logic — Sullam (Tasdiqat) 

5. Tafsir — Jalalain 


year 

6 Hidayat'Ul Hikmat (second half). 

7 Arabic composition and translation. 

8. Aquaid Nasafe (second half). 

9 Optional — Enghsh or additional 

Arabic or Persian 


Madbassab* final examination Post-obaduate coubse books becommended 


Orowp I — Philosophy, logic and theology Books recommended. 


1. Sadra. 

2. Shams Bazigha. 

3. Mulla Husan. 

4. Hamdulla. 

5. Qazi Mubarak. 


6. Mir Zahid Risala Quibiya. 

7. Mir Zahid Umur Amna. 

8. Sharah Mawaqif. 

9. Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal 


1 

2 


Group II — Language and literature 

3 


Kitabul Aghani 
Yatimat-ul-Duhar, etc., etc 


Books recommended 
Philology and history of Literature 


Group III. 


Hadis and Tafsir 
Sihah Sitta 


Tafsir Baizavi 
Nukhbatul Fikr. 


If B — Thh IS a two y ears’ course , after passing m one group, a student may be allowed to pass in anoth r 
group next year 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul 

During the Muhammadan rule in Bengal there were madra^sahs all over the country. 
Besides the well-organised institutions of the kind every mosque was a madrassah m 
miniature Distinguished Arabic scholars, who devoted their lives to advancing Islamic 
learning, taught their co-religionists, without any remuneration from their pupils, thee- 
logy, law and literature of Islam Many of these institutions collapsed when the Musai- 
mans lost their wealth and influence on account of the loss of sovereignty. As in the 
beginning of British rule in India Peisian was retained aR> the court language, it 
was necessaiy to have an institution, well-equipped and well-staffed, for the training of 
officers Warien Hastings established the Calcutta Madiassah in order to meet this re- 
quirement Its course of studies was so framed as to give Government servants a good 
training Some of the private madras^^ahb also adopted this course As long as a 
knowledge of Peisian was a passport to posts of honour and emoluments the education 
given in the madiassahs was very useful When Persian was replaced by English and 
the provincial vernaculars, the niadrassahs lost their utility and consequently also los 
then popularitv But still a large number of orthodox Musalmans, who cared more for 
religious than foi secular education, continued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and colleges As, however, then course of studies was not 
revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassah students, as at 
present educated, are not qualified foi any useful career in life, and many of them have 
to be a buiden upon the community In oidei to icmedj’ this unsatisfactory state ot 
things, the course of oriental studies has lately boon revised and projiGsals for further 


♦ This oxaml nation should bo recognised by the Unlversit> and diplomas should be given by It 
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revision are under consideration. But, unless the madr6issah students acquire a fair 
knowledge of English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make them- 
selves much useful to society. The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, 
therefore, demands careful consideration. It is a matter in which the Musalmans are 
vitally interested. For the community cannot bo influenced for good or for evil to 
such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulamae. It is through them that 
the great majority of the people can be reached. It is, therefore, essentially necessary 
in the interests of the community as well as of the Government that the madrassah 
students should be given such an education as would make them intelligent and enlight- 
ened citizens. 

2. Steps were taken from time to time with a view to induce the madrassah students 
to learn English. But these did not produce the desired effect, because those who learnt 
English did not derive any appreciable benefit. Although better educated than the 
matriculates and even the under-graduates, their claims to posts under Government were 
not recognised. Unless some inducements are offered by the conference of special privi- 
leges, madrassah students will not learn English to the desired extent. It is most desir- 
able that the Calcutta University should do what the Punjab University has been doing 
in this respect. The Punjab University has been utilising the different intellectual 
abilities and activities in the province. It has established oriental faculties and has 
recognised the Arabic madrassahs and the Sanskrit tola as educational institutions 
under it. On their passing certain examinations in Arabic and Sanskrit, the oriental 
students are permitted to sit for examination in the English papers of the Matricula- 
tion, intermediate and B.A. examinations, and on their obtaining pass marks they are 
declared to have passed these examinations. Thus without studying subjects other 
than English prescribed by the University and without attending lectures in colleges, the 
oriental students in the Punjab obtain the uiatriculation and the I.A. certificates and 
even the B.A. degree. 

3. The University ot Calcutta should establish faculties of oriental studies like 
those of the Punjab University. The Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrasah, the 
course of studies of which is in no way inferior to that of the oriental faculties in 
Persian and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be •recognised by the Calcutta 
University and its examinations should be held either by the University or, as at present, 
by a madrassah board. There is no reason why fifteen years* study of different subjects 
in the madrassah should not be regarded as of equal value in point of intellectual cul- 
ture and moral discipline to the study in a university. It has to be borne in mind that 
in Islamic countries the education that makes great statesmen and administrators is 
similar to that imparted in the madrassahs in this country. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, I would suggest that the madrassah students on passing the 
junior and senior examinations be examined by the Calcutta University only in 
English up to the B.A. standard and, on their obtaining pass marks, be declared to have 
passed the university examination, the English paper of which is answered by them. 
Besides the recognition of the Arabic madrassahs, the University may utilise the univer- 
sity classes in Arabic and Persian for this purpose, provided erudite scholars, who may 
devote all their time and energy to study and research in the Islamic classics, are 
appointed lecturers. It is not desirable that those who follow other professions, which 
engage most of their time and attention and who are not reputed oriental scholars, 
should be appointed! university lecturers. 


Musalmam of Bengal. 

We, the undersigned, have the honour most respectfully to represent that the Calcutta 
Madrassah was originally established with a view to afford a course of training to Muham* 
madan youths in Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan law, so that they 
might be profitably employed ic service under Government ; while,, with the same purpose 
in view, the Sanskrit College was founded for the training of Hindu boys. So long as 
Persian remained the language of the court, scholars educated in the Calcutta Madrassah 
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continued to be admitted into every branch of pubhc service, often bocuiing higher ap- 
pointments, as those of munsiffs and sadar also, while they were also not inadequately 
represented at the Bar , and many of them rose to high eminence by the faithful discharge 
of their duties and unswerving loyalty to Government. 

But later on, when, as a matter of course, Enghsh, superseding Persian, became the 
language of the court, the Hmdus, to whom Persian was of no more value than as a 
means to \\ orldly emoluments, having been for long habituated in learning the language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of English, and the Sanskrit College gradually 
rose to its present status On the other hand, the Muhammadans, having been so suddenly 
thrown out of Government patronage, were taken aback and could not give up the study 
of a language so vitally connected with their social and rehgious life , and consequently 
the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run on the old lines with the 
result that it lost much of its former utihty Scholars passing from it no longer enjoy the 
good fortune of being employed in Government service, not to speak of a few marriage 
registrarships of Persian and Arabic teacherships in high English schools, for which also 
a knowledge of English has now become necessary Under the circumstances they have 
been reduced to the necessity of cither turning rehgious hawkers, hving mainly on the 
chanties of others, or becoming imams and muezzins attached to some mosques at starving 
wages 

A knowledge of English having become essential foi Government service, attempts 
were made from time to time to introduce the study of Enghsh into the Airabic Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Madrassah, but they met with but indifferent success, till Sir Archdale 
Earle, now the Chief Commissioner of Assam, became the Director of Pubhc Instruction, 
Bengal His alert and sympathetic mind was at once directed towards the improvement 
of madrassah education in Bengal, and an official coilfercnce of representative Muham- 
madans from every part of Bengal and Bihar was convened under his presidentship 
The result w^as that the syllabus of studies at present current in the Arabic Department, 
Calcutta Madrassah, was drawn up, introducing Enghsh as an alternative subject to Persian 
from the junior fourth year class to the senior fifth year clas«:, a period of eight years’ 
study equivalent to the matriculation standard of a university Considering the fact, 
that up to the stage of the senior fifth year class, these students would have undergone 
a couise of studies in Aiabio, which in point of mental cultuio and moral discipline is in 
no way inferior to that of a modern university, but owing to its religious basis will surel^’^ 
piove much moie effective, they were not required to undergo the trouble of a lengthy 
and expensive university education in order to fit themselves for higher appointments 
under Government, but it was decided that they should be provided with a special train- 
ing only in Enghsh literature for two years more, either aftei the higher standard exami- 
nation or the final title examination so that students, who would pass in the special English 
examination after the two years’ special course in English should be deemed as equivalent 
to university graduates and bo eligible for the same privileges from Government. 

This scheme, wo regret to find, has not been fully worked out, inasmuch as the special 
xwo >ears* course for the study of English has not yet been opened, thus compelling 
many of the students passing the higher standaid exammatioii with EngLuh to close 
their English studies at this incomplete stage, only very few being able to afford the ex- 
penses and trouble of continuing their English studies in high English 'schools or colleges 
foi at least six or seven years more It is, however, hopeful to observe that in spite of 
this drawback, more than one- third of the students now leading in the Arabic Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Madrassah, have voluntarily taken up English in preference to Persian , 
and we cannot but feel that the time has now come for the Univeisity of Calcutta to take 
these students under its protecting fold, as its sister university in the Punjab has already 
done to its students of oriental literature and learning The latter umversity has 
established oriental examinations in Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, namely, Munshi Almi 
and Munshi Fazil in Persian, Maulvi Alim and Maulv i Fazil in Arabic, and Visharad and 
Shastri in Sanskrit , and permits the students, who have passed the highest examination 
either in Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, to present themselves for examination in the English 
papers of the matriculation, intermediate, and B.A examinations of its arts faculty 
successively , so that any ot such oriental students obtaining pass marks only m English 
a>t the bachelor of arts exammation is deemed to have passed the said examination 

n2 
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and is admitted to the degree ol bachelor of arts in that university. The syllabus ol 
studio's at pT^sent current in the Calcutta Madrassah up to the Stage of the senior fifth ^Veai 
class is practically the same as that of the Maulvi Fazil of the Punjab Uhiversity^ While 
the curriculum for its title course is much superior to that ; and it would not be dtit oi 
place to ask for such privileges for the Arabic students in Bengal. 

It is desirable to mention here that recently the Government of Bengal has fmrihu- 
lated A reformed course for the madrassahs of Bengal under the Dacca University scheme 
and his decided to enforce it in all the madrassahs in Bengal eiccopt the Calcutta madrassah 
which should be run on the orthodox and traditional lines in order to meet with the social 
and religious needs of our community. We, the Muhammadans in Bengal, are too closely 
bound up with our religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and 
traditional lines with or without a good working knowledge of English which may be 
a pi^port to Government service. Therefore it is very desirable that facilities should 
ba Afforded to the students of madrassahs, teaching the orthodox course, when they evince 
an eager desire to learn the language of their rulers as a means to worldly emoluments,, 
bocau^ thereby Government w^ould be able to foster around it a band of loyal servants 
and faithful subjects who by their religious training Would surely be much more devoted 
to Government than the votaries of a materialistic secular education. 

Under the circumstances, we most fervently beg leave to submit this our humble 
representation before the members of the Calcutta University Commission, so that they 
might be in a position to give our prayer their generous consideration, for which act of 
kindness, the Muhammadans of Bengal in general shall remain for ever gratefuL 

SiRAJUL Islam, 

{Nawab), 

Z. R. Zahid Suhrawardy. 

A. F. Abdul Rahman. 

Abdul Karim. 

» 

Muhammad Ibrahim, 

{Khan Bahadur). 

Aminul Islam, 

{Khan Bahadur). 

Abul Kasem. 

M. Ataul Huque. 

M. A. Munim, 

{Khan Bahadur)^ 


M. A. Hafeez. 

M. Sultan Alum, 

{Sahehzadah). 


Abdullah, Shams-ul-Ulama Mufti Muhammad. 

C'^Jcutta Madrassah was originally established with a view to afford a course 
Ol training to Muhammadan youths iu Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan 
so that they might be profitably employed in services under Government ; while 
with theN^same purpose in view the Sanskrit College was founded for the training oS 
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Hindu boys So long as Persian remained the language of the court, scholars educated 
in thp Calcutta Madras^ah continued to be admitted into every branch of pubbc service, 
often securing higher apppintiuents as those of munsiffs and sadar also, while thpy 
were also adequately represented m the Bar , and many of them rose to emineno© 
by faithful discharge of their duties and unswerving loyalty to Government 

3 . But later on, when as a matter of course, superseding Persian, English becamp 
the language of the court, the Hindus to whom Persian was of no more importance thaj[i 
a means to worldly emoluments, having been for long habituated in learning the language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of Enghsh, and the Sanskrit College gra- 
dually rose to its present status On the other hand, the Muhammadans, having been 
so suddenly thrown out of Government patronage, were taken aback and could not give 
up the study of languages so vitally connected with their social and rehgious hfe , and 
consequentlv the Arabic Department, of the Calcutta Madrassah, continued to bp rup 
on the old lines with the result that it lost much of its former utility Scholars passing 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed in Government service, not 
to speak of a few marriage registrar ships or Persian and Arabic teacherships in high 
Enghsh SchooD, for which also a knowledge of English has now become necessary. 
Under the circumstances they have left nothing but to turn religious hawkers, living 
mainly on the chanties of others, or to become priests in mosques at starving wages 

3 A knowledge of English having become essential for (Tovernment service, atteippts 
were made from time to time to introduce the study of English in the Arabic Department, 
of the Calcutta Madrassah , but they met with but indifferent success, till Sir Archdalp 
Earle, now thp Chief Commissioner of As«?am, became the Diiector of Public Instructiop, 
Bengal His alert and sympathetic mind was directed towards the improvement of 
n adrafcsah education in Bengal and an official conference of representative Muhammadans 
from every part of Bengal and Bihar w as convened under his presidentship The result was 
that the syllabus of studies at present current in the Aiabic Department, of the Calcutta 
Madras^^ah, w as drawn up, introducing English as an optional as w ( 11 as alternative subject 
to Pei Sian from the junior fourth- veai class to the •*enioi fifth-year, a period of eight 
yeais’ study almost equivalent to the matriculation standard of a university Con- 
sidering the fact that, up to the stage of the senior fifth- j ear class, these students would 
have undergone a course of studies in Arabic which m point of mental culture and moial 
discipline is in no way inferior to that of a modern university, but owing ^o its religious 
basis is expected to be much more effective, they were not required to undergo the trouble 
of a lengthy and expensive university education in order to fit themselves for highor 
appointments under (Jovernment, but it was decided that they 'should bo provided 
with a special training only in English literature for two vears more, either after the 
higher standaid or the final title examination, so that students who would pass m 
the special English examination aftei the two years’ special eouise in Enghsh, should 
be deemed as equivalent to university graduates and be eligible foi the same privileges 
from Government 

4 It IS to be regretted that although a sufficient number of students from this insti- 
tution as well as fiom the Hooghly Madrassah, where Sir Arehdale’s scheme was enforced, 
has been annually passing the higher standard examination with English, the special 
English class, which would have afforded so groat a facility, has not been opened yet, 
thus compelling many of these students to close their English studies at this incomplete 
stage, only a few being able to afford the exix?nscs and tiouble of continuing their Enghsh 
studies in 1 igh English schools and colleges for at least six or seven years more As 
far as I can judge from the attitude of the students, the establishment of this spe3ial 
class for the study of English would have much more popularised the study of English 
among the students of the Arabic Department, masmuch as in spite of this drawback 
the number of the English reading students has ever since been on the increase, the total 
number at present being no less than 191 out of a maximum of 545 on the rolls 

5 During the time that I have been in the Calcutta Madrassah, I have been firmly con- 
vinced, from my contact both with the students and the Muhammadan pubhc, that among 
the Muhammadans of Bengal there is still a great demand for Arabic studies on the 
traditional lines coupled with a good working knowledge of English , and while preparing 
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uxy scheme for the improvement of the Calcutta Madrassah, which is now under the con- 
si deration of the authorities, whenever I had occasion to consult public gentlemen, I 
was repeatedly asked to formulate such a course of studies as might improve the Arabic 
side and at the same time afford facility to the study of English literature. Accordingly 
I have tried to raise the Arabic syllabus to the highest efficiency that can be found in any 
of the seats of Arabic learning throughout India, and at the same time have provided 
fo.’ a twelve years’ course of studies in English which is expected to be at least equivalent 
to the matriculation standard of a university. As it is evident from the attitude of 
GOv'ernment that it does not favour the scheme of the two years’ special course in 
English, the students must have recourse to university education for further studies 
ill English. But, after a complete course of studies in Arabic in this institution for fifteen 
or fourteen years, either as at present provided or as contemplated in my scheme, it can 
hardly be expected that the majority of the students will have left sufficient energy and 
means to undergo university education in its full course for at least six or seven years 
more. This is a difficulty, which can only be solved in the way in which it has already 
lie n done in the Punjab Universit 3 \ The said university has established oriental 
faculties in Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, and permits the students of its various oriental 
faculties to present themselves for examination in the English papers of the matricu- 
lation, intermediate, and B.A. examinations of its arts faculty, successively so that any 
of such oriental students obtaining pass marks only in English at the bachelor of 
arts examination is deemed to have passed the said examination and is admitted to 
the degree of bachelor of arts in that university From my conn action with the Punjab 
Uni /ersity for over thirty years, I am in a position to testify to the splendid results of 
this scheme, and I cannot but wonder why such a scheme has not been yet formulated 
in Pengal where there is such a strong demand for oriental studies on the old lines coupled 
Mith a good working knowledge of English. 

G. Under the above circumstances I beg to submit the following proposals for the 
kind consideration of the members of the Calcutta University Commission : — 

(a) That the University of Calcutta may be pleased to take the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrassah, under its protection and patronage, and establish 
faculties of oriental learning in Persian and Arabic on the linos prescribed 
for this institution, the sj-'llabus of which oven in its present condition is 
superior to that of the oriental faculties of Persian or Arabic as provided 
in the Punjab University. 

(&) And that the students of the oriental faculties in Persian and Arabic as studied 
in the Calcutta Madrassah may bo permitted to present themselves for exa- 
mination in the English papers of the matriculation, intermediate and B.A. 
examinations in the arts faculty of the Calcutta University, successively 
and in case of securing pass marks only in English may be deemed to have 
passed in the particular examination to which they might have presented 
themselves. 

7. I beg to forward herewith a copy of the present syllabus of studies for the Arai>ic 
Department, Calcutta Madrassah, as well as that of my scheme for its improvement for 
your kind pertisal. 

8. In conclusion, I fervently hope that my humble proposals will receive your 
kindest consider at ion^and the boon praj^ed for may be granted, thus conferring a lasting 
benefit to the Muhammadans of Bengal, who by their unswerving loyalty and faithfulness 
to the Government have always deserved this consideration. 


APPENDIX. 

Revised regulations for the central examination of the Bengal madrassahs under the new 

scheme. 

Examinations in Arabic and Persian literature, and Muhammadan law, etc., for the 
students of the first.year to the fifth year classes of the senior (or college) section of the 
Bebgal madrassahs, named in Schedule I, shall be held annually by the Central Board 
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of Examiners, Bengal Madrassahs Persian shall be optional for those ^ ho will take up 
English as a subject for examination The Principal and the Head Maulvi of the Calcutta 
Madrassah shall be Registrar and Assistant Registrar, respectively, of the Board The 
examiners shall be selected by the Registrar for each year’s examination®, subject to the 
confirmation of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 

2 The examinations shall be held at Calcutta, Hooghly, Sa8aram,and such other places 
as may be hereinafter appointed, in the month of April, the exact date of the commence- 
ment of the examination being annually hxed and published by the Registrar with the 
sanction of the Director of Public Instiuction, Bengal 

The examinations hold for the senior third year and fifth year classes shall, respectively, 
be named the lower and the higher madrassah standards 

The heads of the Government madrr ssahs and affiliated madrassahs in Bengal shall 
submit to the Registrar lists of candidates to be examined at least forty-five days before 
the commencement of the examination, accompanied by the proper fees and a statement 
showing the place at, and the examination to, which the candidates are to be admitted. 
A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee , but he may be admitted to one or more subsequent 
OHaminations on payment of the full fee on each occasion 

3 The following foes shall bo levied — 

Rupees 7 for admi>5&ion to the examination of the senior fifth year class, or the 
higher madiassah standard 

Rupees 5 for admission to the examination of the senioi fourth year class 

Rupees 5 for admission to the examination of the senior third year class, or the 
lower madrassah standaid 

Rupees 3 for admission to the examination of the senior second year class. 

Rupees 2 for admission to the examination of the senior first \ear class 

4. The examination shall be conducted by means of written papers, the same questions 
being set in every place where the examination is held 

The exWiination of the senior fiist year class shall be held foi five da\s, that of the 
senior second jear cla®s for six days, th^so of the senior thud and fifth jear classes for 
seven days, and that of the senior fourth year class for eight davs, two papers of questions 
being set for each day of examination except on the last day Three hours’ time shall be 
allowed for erch of the papers set in the forenoon as well as tho®e set in the afternoon 

For the purpose of calculating pass mark®, the papers shall be airanged in the groups 
of paper® The subjects and marks of the papers, and the arrangement of the several 
groups of papers, ®hall be as shown in Schedule III 

6. In order to pass anv examination a candidate shall be required to obtain not less than 
25 pel cent of the total numbei of marks m each gioup of cominilsory papers, and to 
secure an aggregate of not less than 33 per cent of the maximum total of marks In 
order to pass in the optional subject, the marks for which shall not be counted tow'ards the 
aggregate, a candidate shall be required to obtain not less than 25 per cent of the total 
number of marks in that subject 

In case a student takes up either English or Persian, the marks secured by him in that 
particular subject shall be counted towards the aggregate , but in case a student takes 
up both English and Persian the marks secured by him in English shall be counted towards 
the aggregate as those of a compulsory subject while the niaiks secured b^ him in Persian 
shall be kept sopaiate as those of an optional subject 

Passed candidates securing not less than 60 per cent of the maximum total of marks 
shall bo placed in the first division , those securing not loss than 42 per cent in the 
second division , and the rest in the thud division 

6 After the close of the aummer vacation the Registrar shall send a list of o md dates 
who have passed, arranged in order of merit, separately for each Madirssah, to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for sanction and publication n the CalctUta 
Gazette. The heads of the several madrassahs shall be supplied at the same time with a 
list of successful candidates of their respective institutions 

7. The fact of a candidate’s having taken up English as a compulsory subject or Persian 
as an optional one shall be mentioned in his pass oertificalc. 
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8. The revised courses of reading prescribed for the five senior classes are shown in 
Schedule II. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Institutions in Bengal authorised to send up candidates for the examinations of the 
Bengal Madrassah are — 

Calcutta Mewlrassah. 

Hooghly Madrassah. 

Sasaram Madrassah. 


SCHEDULE 11. 

Revised syllabus of studies for the senior (or college) classes. 

First year class. 

Arithmetic in Urdu. — G.C.M. and L.C.M. ; vulgar fractions ; unitary method ; 
theory of decimals (both terminating and recurring) ; practice ; simple and double 
rule of three, measurements; square and cubic measure, e.y., carpeting, painting, paths, 
etc. Mankasha, sherkasha, bighakali. 

A rabic — 

Grammar. — Kafiyah (from beginning to the end of Atful Bayan). Shafiyah (from 
beginning to the end of Bahs-i-haruf-i-Ziyadat). 

Literature. — Almuntakhabat-uI-Arabiya (whole) and Nafhat-ul-Yaman (Chapter I). 

Composition. — Reproduction of passages from the books which the students have 
read. 

Translation . — Of passages in such a book as the Anjuman-i-Hemayat-ul-Islam’s 
Urdu Primer. , 

Fiqh {Muhamvmdan law ). — Muniyat-ul-Musalli (whole) for Sunni students. Najat- 
ul-ibad (Tahrat, Salat, and Sawm) for Shiah students. 

Persian — 

Literature. — Sarmaya-i-Khirad (excluding selections from Shahnamah and Akhlaq- 
i-Jalali). 

Composition. — More difficult essays on topics similar to those prescribed for the 
essay-writing of the sixth year junior (or school) class, viz., incidents of the 
class-room, the play ground, the street and the bazar. 

English. — A reader for middle classes in Bengal (Anglo-Urdu), by E. Marsden and 
M. M. Bose (Lessons 63 to 114, inclusive). Junior translation, by B. M. 
Ganguli. 

N.B . — Persian wiU be optional for students who take up English. 

Second year class. 

Geometry in Urdu. — Propositions I to XXXII of Euclid, Book I. 

A rabic — 

Grammar. — Kafiyah (from Bahs-i-Mabni to the end). Shafiyah (from Bahs-i-Imal 
to the end). 

Ltferaf«re.*-rMu8tatraf, Volume I (Chapters I, II, III, IV, V, IX, X, XI and XII). 

TranskUion. — Fyom Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Reproduction of more d fficult passages from the book which the 
students have read. 
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Fiqh {Muhammadan law) — Sharh-i-Waqayah, Volume I (whole), and 8ira]iyah 
(from beginning down to zawilarham) for Sunni students. 8haraya-ul-Islam (first half) 
ior Shiah students 

Vsul Muhammadan jurisprudence — Nurul-anwar — up to Ijma (whole) for Stinni 
st idents Maalin-ul-usul (whole) for Shiah students 

Logic — Mizan Mantiq (whole) 

Persian — 

Literature — Diwan-i-Hafiz (from beginning to the end of Radif-i-Ta) Akhlaq>i* 
Nasin (from Maqala-i-awwal to the end of Fasl-i-Panjum of Qism-i-Sam, 
pages 16 to 110, Calcutta Edition, 1269 A. H ), 

Composition — Essay- writing , the subjects to be historical or biographical. 

English — iEsop’s Fables, by Cassel & Co The School Reader, by M A Haq. 
Elementary English Grammar, by Rowe and Webb Junior Translation, by B M 
*Ganguli. Composition, by McMordie 

N.B — Persian will be optional tor studonts who take up English. 


Third year class. 

Oeometry in Urdu — Propositions XXXITI to XLVIII (Book I) and Book II of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Grammar — Mufassal of Zamakhshari (from beginning to the end of Bahs-i-ism) 

Literature — Hamash-Babul-adabwan-Nasib Muqaddamah-i-Ibn Khaldun (FasI 

I ) Tafsir- 1 -Jal.ayan (the hrst one-third portion) 

Translation — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition — Es&av-writmg 

Fiqh {Muhammadan law) — Sharh-i-Waqayah, Volume II (Chapters on Nikah, Riza, 
Talaq, Aiman, Laqit, Luqta, Mafqud, Shukat and Waqf) for Sunni students. Sharaya-ul- 
Islam (second half) for Shiah students. 

Usui {Muhammadan jurisprudence) — Taw zih (Chapter I) for Sunni students Talkhis 
X first half) for Shiah students 

Logic. — Sharh-i-Tahzib (whole) and Qutbi (Tasawwurat) 

Rhetoric — Mukhtasar-ul- Ma’am (from the beginnmg to the end of Ahwal-i-musnud). 

Persian — 

Literature — Habibus-Siyar (from the beginning to the end of the history of David) 
Mantiqut-Tair (from the beginning to the end of the story of the Shaikh of 
Bosrah’s visiting Rabiya). 

Composition — Essay-WTiting 

English — Boy’s Odyssey, by W. Capland and Perry. Grimms’ Popular Stories. 
Children’s Treasury, Part I, by Palgravo (select pieces) Elementary English Grammar 
•by Rowe and Webb A Manual of Translation, by B. M Ganguh Composition, by 
McMordie 

N B — Persian will bo optional tor students who take up EngUsb, 


Fourth year class. 

Oeometry in Urdu . — Book III of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Grammar . — Mufassal of Zamakhshari (from the beginning of Bahs-i-Fil to the end). 
Literature — ^Diwan-i-Mutanabbi (to the end of letter 5a). Tafsir-Jalalayn (the seocmd 
one-third portion). 

Translation — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 
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Fiqh {Muhammadan law). — ^Hidayah, Volume III (Chapters on Bay’, Sarf, Iqrar Ijara, 
and Hibah, for Sunni students). Sharh-i-Luman (Ibadat) for Shiah students. 

Vsul (Muhammadan jurisprudence). — ^Tawzih (from the beginning of Chapter II 
to the end of Rukn-i-Sani) for Sunni students. Qawanin (the first one-third portion) 
for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Qutbi (Tasdiqat) and Sullam (Tasawwurat). 

Rhetoric. — Mukhtasar-ul-Maani from Ahwl-i-Muta’ allaqat-uI-Fi*l to the end of Wajh-i- 
Tashbih. 

Aqaid (Theology). — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (first half) for Sunni students. Sharh-i- 
Bab-i-Hadi Ashar (whole) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy. — ^Hidaj’at-ul-Hikmat (Tabiyat) — Addurus-ul-Awwaliyah (first half). 

Persian — 

Literature. — ^Tarikh-i-Wassaf (from the beginning of Volume II to the death of Sal- 
ghur Shah, pages 144 to 169). Hadiqah-i-Sanai (from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter on the conditions of the five prayers, 1 to 130, Newal Kishore 
Edition). Qasaid-i-Qaani (to the end of Radif Ba). 

Composition . — Essay- writing. 

E^iglish . — Heroes by Kingsley. Sketch Book (Rip V’an Winkle and the Legend of 
the Sleepy Hollow), by Washington Irving. English Poems, by Jennings. English 
Grammar, Book IV, by Nosfield. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. 

N.B . — Persian will be optional for students who take np English. 


Fifth year class. 

Geometry in Urdu. — Book IV of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Literature. — Muallaqat (I to IV, inclusive) for all students. Maqamat-i-Hariri (I to 
V, inclusive) for all students. Mishkat-ul-Masabih (from the beginning tO' 
the end of the ©hapter on Qunut, pages 1 to 114 As-hul-Matabe, Lucknow, 
1326 A.H.) for Sunni students. ManIa 3 ahzar-ul-Faqih (first half) for Shiah 
students. 

Translation. — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 

Fiqh (Muhammadan law). — Hidayah, Volume IV (Chapters on Shufa, Zabayeh, 
Uzhivah, Karahiyat, Ashriba, Rehn, and Wasaj'a) for Sunni students. Sharh-i-Luman 
(the rest) for Shiah students. 

Usui (Mtihammadan jurisprudence). — Mu.saUamus-Subut (from the beginning to the 
end of Maqalah II) for Sunni students. Qawanin (the rest) for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Sullam (Tasdiqat). 

Rhetoric. — ^Faraid, by Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpur (from the beginning to the end of 
Fann-i-Sani). 

Aqaid (Theology). — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (second half) for Sunni students. Tanzih* 
ul-Anbia (first half) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy. — ^Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Ilahiyat) — Addarus-ul-Awwaliyah (.second half). 

Persian — 

Literature. — Masnavi of Mawlana Rumi (Daftar I). Kulliyat-i-Khaqani (Qasidahs 
— from the beginning to the end of the Qasidah which the Poet wrote while 
he was in prison, pages 1 to 106, Nowal Kishore Edition, 1908). 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 

English. — Ivanhoe, by Scott. Jungle Book, by R. Kipling. English Poems, by 
Jennings. Poetical Selections, by School Book Society. English Grammar, Book IV^ 
by Nesfield. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. 

/^.B^Penian will be optional for stadenti who take up Englieb. 
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SCHEDULE III 

The subjects and marks of jpafers and the arrangement of the several groups of papers 


First year class 


Serial 

Ko 

Time 

Subject of papers 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks 

Groups 

of 

i papers 

I 

First day, Morning 

Arabic literature . 

35 

1 

I 

II 

Evening 

Arabic grammar 

30 

1 

1 

k 

III 

Second day. Morning 

Arabic composition and translation 

35 

J 

I 

IV 

Evening 

Muhammadan law 

1 25 



V 

Third day. Morning 

Arithmetic • 

25 

j 

VI 

Evening 

Persian text 

1 

25 

1 

h" 

VII 

Fourth day. Morning 

Persian composition . 

25 

J 

vni 

Evening 

English text and gramnur 

25 


I IV (altema- 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning 

English composition and tr'inslation 

25 

- 

^ti\e to III) 

t 



AGGREGATE TOTAL OF MARKS 

1 

1 

1 200 




Second year class 


1 1 

First day. Morning 

Arabic literature 

55 

1 

II 

I 

Evening 

Arabic grammar 

30 

r 

ml 

Second day. Morning 

Arabic composltioiuand translation 

33 

J 

IV I 

Evening 

Muhammadan law, including Faraiz 

50 

Vi 

V I 

Third day. Morning 

Muhammadan jurisprudence * 

80 

J 

VI 

Evening 

Logic 

30 

Im 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning 

Geometry 

30 

J 

VIII 

Evening 

Persian text 

30 

liv 

IX 

Fifth day. Morning . 

Persian composition • . • i 

[ 30 

/ 

1 

X 

Evening • 

English text and grammar 

30 

\v (altemiw 

XI 

Sixth day. Morning 

English composition (essay) and transla- 

30 

J nve to IV). 



tion 





AOGEEQATE TOTAL 07 HARK3 

800 
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Third year class. 


Serial 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groups 

of 

papers. 

I 

First day. Morning . 

Arabic poetry . . . . 

30 



II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

80 


►I 

III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic grammar ..... 

25 



IV 

Evening • 

Arabic composition and translation 

30 

J 


V 

Third day. Morning . 

Muhammadan law .... 

25 



VI 

Evening . 

Muhammadan jurisprudence . 

25 

j 

r 

VII 

Fourth day. Morning . 

Logic . 

25 

1 


VIII 

Evening , 

Rhetoric 

25 


.III 

IX 

Fifth day. Morning . 

Geometry ...... 

25 

J 


X 

Evening • 

Persian literature 

30 

11 

Ltv 

XI 

Sixth day, Morlfing . 

Persian composition .... 

30 

J 

^IV 

XII 

Evening . 

English t^xt and grammar 

30 

1 

L V (altena* 

XTII 

Seventh day, Morning . 

English essay and translation 

30 

J 

[Uve to IV). 



AGGREGATE TOTAL OF MARKS 

300 




Fourth year class. 


I 

' First day. Morning 


Arabic poetry .... 


40 



II 

Evening 


Arabic prose ..... 


40 



III 

Second day, Morning 


Arabic grammar .... 


30 


►A 

IV 

> Evening 


Arabic composition and translation 


40 

J 


V 

Third day. Morning 


Muhammadan law . • • 

• 

30 

1 


VI 

Evening 


Muhammadan jurisprudence . • 

• 

25 

J 

1 

t^I 

, Fourth day. Morning 


Logic 


30 

•N 


VIII 

! Evening 


R>hetoric ..... 


26 


n, 

IX 

' Fifth day, Morning 

j 

• 

Geometry 

• 

25 



X 

I Evening 

f 

• 

Philosophy 

t 

80 



XI 

; Sixth day. Morning 

i 


Theology 

• 

25 

J 

XII 

1 

1 Evening 


Persian literature .... 

• 

30 



XIII 

Seventh day, Morning 


Persian composition 

a 

80 

J 


XIV 

j Evening 

• 

English text and grammar 

• 

80 

1 

.VI (altema* 

XV 

Eighth day, Morning 

i 

• 

English essay and translation 

• 

80 

J 

f’tlveto V). 


1 

j 




400 






Aqorboatb total of harks 

• 
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Fifth year class 


Serial 

No 

Time 

i 

Subject of papers 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

Of 

marks 

tfroufa 

of 

pAp^rs 

I 

day, Morbinii 

Airabic poetty .... 

45 

1 

j 


11 

Evening 

Arabic prose 

45 

1 

-I 

III 

Second da>% Morning » j 

Arabic composition and translation 

40 

> 


IV 

Evening 

Muhammadan law • • . • 

30 



V 

Third day, Morning 

Muhammadan jurisprudence • 

1 30 

1 

j 

VI 

Evening . 

Logic 

I 30 



VII 

Fourth day. Morning 

Hhetoric • • • . 

' 30 


^III 

VIII 

Evening 

Geometry 

30 



IX 

Fifth day, Morning 

Philosophy 

30 

'I 

^IV 

X 

Evening 

Theology 

30 

j 

V Xt 

Sixth day, Morning . 

Persian literature 

80 

'I 


XII 

Evening 

Persian composition 

30 

J 

1 

XIII 

Seventh day, Morning 

English text and grammar 

30 


1 VI (altema^^ 

XIV 

Evening 

English essay and translation 

30 

J 

[ tive to V) 



Aoqreoatr total of marks 

400 




Rules for the title examination 

The title course shall extend over a period of three years, at the end of w hich the final 
examination for the title shall be held Examinations shall also be held at the end of 
the first and second years, upon uhich promotion to the next higher class will depend 

2 Classes for this course will be opened in the Calcutta Madrassah only Students 
who have passed the higher madrassah standard examination from any of the affihated 
madrassahs of Bengal shall be eligible for admission to the title course, but no apphcant 
will be admitted otherwise than to the first yeai class 

3. After completing the studies for the first year class of the title couise, students 
will be allowed to specialise in one or more of the following four groups — 

(a) Hadis (The Traditions) Tafsir (Interpretations on the Quran), and Aqaid 

(Theology). 

(b) Muhammadan law and jurisprudence. 

(c) Literature, rhetoric, and prosody 

(d) Logic and philosophy 

The general history of Islam will bo included under each of the four groups shown 
above, but no books will be proscribed The complete syllabus for the title course is 
given in Schedule I. 

4. The examinations shall bo hold in April, the exact date of the commencement 
thereof bemg annually fixed and pubhshed by the Registrar, Central Board of Examiners, 
Bengal Madrassahs, with the sanction of the Dnrector of Public Instruction, Bengal. The 
examiners shall also bo selected by the Registrar for each j ear’s examinations, subject to 
the confirmation of the Director of Pubhc Instruction, Bengal. 
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5. The examinations to be held at the end of the course prescribed for the first and 
second year classes will be conducted as class examination and no fees will be levied from 
candidates appearing at them. 

A fee of Rs. 20 will be charged for admission to the final examination for the Title in 
•each group of the subjects. 

6. The examination for the first year class of the title course shall be hold for five 
days, two papers being set for each day of the examination. Three hours’ time shall be 
allowed for each of the papers set in the forenoon as W'ell as those set in the afternoon. 

At the annual examination of the second year class as well as at the final examination 
4or the Title, there will bo four papers in each group and one additional paper on the 
history of Islam in general, — one paper of five hours being set for each day. 

The arrangement of the papers and their marks shall be as shown is Schedule II. 

7. To secure promotion from class to class a student must obtain at least 50 per cent, 
in the aggregate and 33 per cent, in each subject at the annual examination. 

At the final examination a candidate securing not less than 60 per cent, in each paper 
and 70 per cent, of the aggregate total of marks for his specialised group shall be considere d 
■eligible for the Title testifying bo the proficiency in the group, 

8. The following Titles shall be bestowed : — 

(а) Fakhr-ul-Muhaddisin . — For proficiency in Hadis, Tafsir, Aqaid and general 

history of Islam. 

(б) Fakhr-ul-Fuqaha . — For proficiency in Fiqh, Usui and general history of Islam. 

(c) Fakhr-ul-Udaha . — For proficiency in literature, rhetoric, prosody and general 

history of Islam. 

{d) Fakhr-ul-H iikatna . — For proficiency in logic and philosophy and general history 
of Islam. 

0. After the close of the summer vacation the Registrar shall send to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, for sanction and pubheation in the Calcutta Gazette, a list of 
candidates u ho have qualified themselves for the Title on the results of the final examina- 
tion, mentioning in each case the special group taken by the candidate, and the Title 
appertaining thereto. A certificate of proficiency signed by the Registrar and the Director 
of Public Instruction, showing by the appropriate Title the branch of learning which has 
be 311 studied shall be granrted to each successful candidate. 


SCHEDULE I. 

The ayllahua of studies for the title course. 

Fibst year class. 

Arabic Literature. — Maqamat-i-Hariri (VI to X, inclusive). Kitab-ul-Aghani (first 
half of Volume I of Bejrouth Selection). Ka’b-ibn-i Zuhayr’s Qasidah called “ Bana 
Suad.” Hamasah-Bab-ul-Hamasah (first half, Calcutta Edition, 1866 A. D.). 

Hadia {The Traditions ). — ^Tirmizi (whole) and Ibn-i-Maja (whole) for Sunni students. 
Usui Kali (first half) for Shiah students. 

Tafsir {Interpretations of the Qtiran ). — ^Boyzavi (from the beginning down to the half 
of Surah-i-Baqr) for Sunni students. Tafsir-i-Safi (first one-third) for Shiah students. 

Rhetoric. — Paraid, by Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpur (from the beginning of Fann-i-Salis 
bo the end of Qanun-i-awwal). 

Aqaid {Theology). — Aqaid-i-Jalah (whole) for Sunni students. Tanzih-ul-Anbia 
(second half) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy . — Sadra (from the beginning, to Bahs-i-Zaman, inclusive). Shams-i- 
Bazegha (from the beginning to the end of Bab-i-Sani, up to page 68, Mustidai edition, 
1288 A. H. ) 

I#* Logic . — ^azi Mobarak (from the beginning to Babs-i-Mauzu, inclusive). HamduUih 
(from the beginning to Bahs-i-Shartiy&t, inclusive). 
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Group (a) — Hadis, Tafsir, and Aqaid. 

Second yeah class. 

Hadta — Abu Daud (whole) and Nesai (whole) for Sunni students. Wasail (whole) for 
Shiah students 

Tafstr . — Kashshaf (whole) for Sunni students Majma-ul-Bayan (first half) for Shiah 
students 

Aqmtd. — Sharh-i-Maqasid (whole) for Sunni studonts Shawariq (whole) for Shiah 
students 


Third year class. 

Hadta — Muslim (whole) and Bukhari (whole) for Sunni students Istibsar (whole) for 
Shiah students 

Tafatr — Tafsir-i-Tabari (whole) for Sunni students. Majma-ul-Bayan (second hah) 
for Shiah students. 

Aqaid — Sharh-i-Mow aqif (whole) for Sunni students Sharh-i-Tajnd (whole) for 
Shiah students 


Group (6) — Muhammadan law and jurisprudence 
Second year class 

Muhammadan law — Hidayah, Volumes I and II, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes I 
and II for Sunni students Qawaid-i-AUama (first half) for Shiah students 

Muhammadan jurtaprudence — Tahriri-Ibn-ul-Humam (whole) and Talwih (whole) 
for Sunni students Rasail-i-Shaikh Murtaza (first half) for Shiah students 

Third year class 

Muhammadan Law — Hidayah, Volumes III and IV, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes 
HI and IV, for Sunni students Qawaid-i-AUama (second half) for Shiah students 

Muhammadan Jurisprudence — Usul-i-Bazdavi, with its commentary, called the 
Kashfi-i-Usul-i-Bazdavi (whole) for Sunni students Basail-i-Shaikh Murtaza (second 
half) for Shiah students 

Group (c) — Literature, ihetoiic and prosody. 

Second year class 

Literature — Maqamat-i-Haiiii (whole) Hamasah (whole) Kitab-ul-Aghani, 
Volume I 

Rhetoric — Sakkaki’s Miftah-ul-Ulum (whole) 

Third ye^r clvss 

Literature — Nahj-ul-Balaghat (whole) Kitab-ul-Aghaiii, Volumes II and III 

Rhetoric — Asiar-ul-Balaghat, by Abdul Qahir Jurjaui (whole). 


Group (d) — Logic and philosophy. 

Second year class. 

Logic. — Sharh-i-Matali’ (whole) Asfar-i-Arbaa’h ^whole). 

Philoaophy, — Sharh-i-Isharat (whole) Sharh-i-Cheghmim (first half). 

Third year class. 

Logic. — Ufuqul-Mubm (whole). Mantiqiyat-ush-Shifa. 

Philoaophy. — llahiyat-Sush-hifa. Sharh-i-Cheghmuu (second half). 
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SCHEDULE II. 


The subjects, the arranfement of papers, and the marks. 

First ifEAR class. 


Serial No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maximum 
Qumb^ of 

mam. 

I 

First day, MomiDg 

• 

• 

• 

Arabic poetry . . . • 

• 

50 

II 

Evening 



• 

Arabic prose 

# 

50 

ni 

Second day, Morning 

• 

• 

• 

Arabic essay . . • . 

• - 

50 

IV 

Evening 

• 

• 

• 

Tafsir .»•••• 

• 

50 

V 

Third day, Uwnlng 

• 

• 

• 

Hadis (TirmUi) • • • . 

a 

50 

VI 

Evening 

• 

• 

• 

Hadis (Ibn-i*maja) . • • • 


50 

vn 

Fourth day, Morning 

• 



Eogic •••••• 


50 

vra 

Evening 

• 

• 


Rhetoric 


50 

IX 

Fifth^day, Morning 

• 

• 


Philosophy 

• 

50 

X 

Evening 

• 

• 


Theology 

• 

50 






AGaREQATE TOTAL OF HARKS 

• 

500 


Group (a). — Hadi?, Tafsir and Aqaid. 


Second year class. 


I 

First day 

Hadis (Abu Daud) 

100 

IJ 

Second day ... 

Hadis (Nasai). . • . • . 

100 

in 

Third day 

Tafsir (Kashshaf) . . . . • 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 

Aqaid 

100 

V 

Fifth day . . ' . 

General history of Islam 

100 



Aoqrxoaie total of marks 

500 


Third year class. 


I 

First day 

Hadis (Muslim) ..... 

100 

II 

Second day ..... 

Hadis (Bukhari) 

loo 

ni 

Third day 

Tafsir 

loo 

IV 

Fourth day 

Aqaid 

loo 

V 

Fifth day .... 

Cieneral history of Islam 

100 



Aggregate total of marks 

600 
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Group (b) 

— ^Muhammadan law and jurisprudence 





Second year class 


Serial Ko 

1 


Time 

1 

Subject of papers 

t 

Maximum 
number of 
marks 

1 

I 1 

First day 



Muhammadan law (Hidayah) 1 

100 

II ^ 

Second day 



Ditto (Fath-ul-Qadir) 

100 

III 

Third day 



Muhimmadin jurisprudence (Tahnr-i- 
Ibn-ul-Humam) 

100 

IV. 

Fourth day 


1 

Ditto Talwih • 

100 

V ' 

1 

Filth daj 


1 

1 

General history of Islam 

100 




! 

Agoregatl total of marks 

500 




Third 

Y1 \n ( 


1 

First day 


1 

1 

1 

Muhammadan law (Hidaiah) | 

100 

ii 

Second da> 


I 

Ditto (Futh ul-Oadir) 1 

100 

III 

Third dav 


1 

! 

Ditto jurisprudence (Usul- 

i Bazdvvi) 

100 

IV 

Fourth di> 



Ditto (Kashf i usu^-i BizdaM) j 

100 

\ 

Fifth day 



1 

General hi3tor\ of Islam 

lUO 




1 

1 

t 

Agorboate total of marks j 

500 



Gioup (c) — Litviatuic, ihetonc and pro^odj 





Si COND 

YE VR cr ISS 


I 

First da> 


1 

Araoic poetry 

i 100 

II 

Second da> 



Arabic prose 

100 

HI 

Third day 



Arabic es3a> 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 



Tlhetoric and prosody 

' 100 

V 

Fifth day 



GenerSi history of Islam 

100 





Aggregate total of marks • 

' 500 

Third year class, 

I 

First day 

• 


{ Arabic literature (Nahjul-Balaghat) 

1 

I 

100 

II 

HI 

Second day 

Third day 

• 


' Ditto (Kitabul Aghani) • 

Arabic essay 

100 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 



Rhetoric and prosody 

100 

V 

Fifth day, 

• 

• 

General history of Islam 

100 





AaORBGATS fOTAL OF HARKS 

^ 

600 
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I. AORICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Chattbejeb, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chakdra — contd . — Gupta, J. N. 


for the teaching of which arrangements could easily be made at Rangpur, are agricul' 
tural botany, including mycology ; agricultural zoology, including entomology ; agricub 
tural chemistry, including dairy (hemistry and the manufacture of s^gar {mechanics,, 
including the study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of the several 
manufactures from the different agricultural products, such as tobacQO, sugarcane, etc. 

A question was raised as to what openings in after life will be available for men who will! 
thus be trained in any agricultural course in any imiversity. J have already indicated 
how a number of them can be employed in the different departments of the Government 
service with advantage both to the people so employed and to the (hcpartmenta in which 
they are employed. Employments have also to be found for them by opening new 
industries and manufactories in this and neighbouring districts. The district of Rang- 
pur and the neighbouring districts grow jute, tobacco, sugarcane and potato and also- 
paddy in abundance and the bulk of the produce, and in some cases the entire produce, 
is sent far away from these districts for purposes of manufacture. But, if factories 
for the manufacture of materials from these raw products could be established in this 
part of the country, it would be a distinct advantage to the country itself, and they will 
serve to give profitable employment to many of the men trained by the colleges and 
universities, if they are properly taught on the lines of those industries and manufacture. 
There being at present absolutely no industry of the kind in this part of the country, 
capital is naturally shy. It will be for Government to encourage these industries in 
the first instance by the following means : — 

o 

(i) Opening up and managing factories, and gradually as they develope and people 

begin to appreciate their usefulness and value, to transfer them into the hands 
of local people forming themselves into limited companies. 

(ii) Encouraging any industry that the local people may try to open up, by securing 

for them experts and expert advice for their proper management and 
conduct. 

(iii) Encouraging the establishment of small home industries. 

(iv) Developing and encouraging joint-stock companies on co-operative principles. 


Gupta, J. N. 

In the special ecopomic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously very 
important to have a recognised agricultural course included in the university curricula. 
It will be most desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other professions, and 
to provide suitaole training for young men who might like tc adopt agriculture as a 
profession. 

Reforms and changes in the system and standard of University education 
must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be imparted in our 
schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been discussed by 
me in my pamphlet “ Rangpur To-day. ” 

As r^arfs the creation of a new degree in agricultural education and the popularisa^ 
tion of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case of industrial education 
agricultural openings will have to be created, and it must be demonstrated that scientific 
agi’iculture will provide a decent living to the middle class young men. Once this is done 
there will be no dearth of young men willing to avail themselves of agricultural training. 
This is, however, mainly a work for Government and for public-spirited zamindars. 
It is highly desirable that Government should have a large number of demonstration 
farma which will be run with a view to proving that agriculture may be a profitable 
occupation if improved methods are followed. 

It is also important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a par with the 
other degrees and should receive equal recognition. It may be urged that the object 
of making agricultural education a part of the university course will be frustrated if the 
people take the degree simply with the object of entering Government service. But 
as matters sta^d now in all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc., a lar^e 
proportion of the students necessarily consist of those seeking employment either under 
Government or with private parties. But it is only a few who secure such appointments*. 
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SUHRAWARDY, Z R ZaHID. 

At the secondary stage there should be a bifurcation, one branch having oriental 
literature as its principal subject with English, equal to the general standard, as a second 
language Other subjects of aits and sciences should be taught through the medium of a 
vernacular The Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madiassah may be split up 
into two divisions, one general and the other oriental English is now taught as an 
optional second language in the Arabic Department The oriental section of the Anglo- 
Persian Department will absorb Arabic students reading Enghsii and leave the Aiabio 
Department purely oriental with elementary English as an optional second language, if 
ther^ be any demand for it This will leave the Madra'<sih a type of indigenous institu- 
tion following the old syste n on lines similar to the Nuamia Cillegeof Egypt and some 
ot the well-known Arabic sexts of learning in Upper India 

The University should recognise indigenous institutions following tlie old and 
purely orieital syste u like the Sanskiit tofs Special degrees and diplomas should be 
Awarded and full recognition granted to such institutions 



IX. MEDICINE. 


General Memoranda. 

Ayurvedic Doctors op Calcutta. 

t. 

We, the undersigned members of the medical profession practising the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, beg to bring before you the following facts regarding the Ayurvedic 
system, and request that the Calcutta University Commission would make it convenient 
to take the evidence of some of us on the subject. 

From His Majesty the King-Emperor downwards the necessity of conserving the 
ancient culture of India as embodied in the various theoretical and practical sciences 
and arts of the East has been recognised on all hands. We beg to submit that of all depart- 
ments of this culture the science of Hindu medicine merits the greatest support not 
only as the fountain-head of the clinical wisdom of ages, but also as a science that had once 
made great progress in all its branches and was the source of inspiration in the progress 
of medical knowledge all over the world. Although its scientific study has been neglected 
for centuries for reasons over which Indians had no control, it has survived and held its 
own in the practical field even to the present day and has been resorted to by high and 
low alike among-^it the Indian population. There can be little doubt that its therapeutic 
ro.sults are in many case.s remarkable. We may also add that the preparations of indi- 
genous drugs according to the Ayurvedic Pharmacopoeia have been found in our com- 
parative study and observation to be more suitable to the Indian constitution than 
foreign medicine.s. 

We may also point out that the vast population of India is yet benefited by the Ayur- 
vedic system to tin* large.st extent. 

Unfortunately, the Indian universities have so far done very little towards the con* 
servation and proper study of this very useful branch of oriental learning. We venture to 
think that the medical science of the world would have made greater j)rogres.s, and suffer- 
ing humanity would have been more benefited than at present, jf suitable arrangements 
for the systematic and scientific study of Ayurveda could be made under the aegis of our 
universitie.s. 

We, therefore, earnestly pray that a recommendation for the establishment of a 
separate Ayiawedic Board be made by the University Commission as a preliminary step 
towards the proper study of, and reseaiehes in, the Ayurvedic .system in our University. 


iStTREKOKA Nath Goswamt. 

Nogendra Nath Sen. 

Rakhm. Chandr!a .Sex. 

Gaxanath Sex (MAKAMAHorAonvAVA). 
Jamixi Bhu.siiax Ray, Kamratxa. 
Dakshina Raxjan Ray Chaudhury. 


Banerjee', M. N. 

The student.s that pa.ss out of the medical .schools obtain diplomas from the State 
Medical Faculty. The University should be represented on that Faculty and should 
have some control generally over all med’cal education. 

( ) 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Rahman, Hakim MASinrB 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

Scheme for the medical course, making the course last for six years for niAtnoulates, 
five years for those who pass the T Sc , and four years for B Sc’s. 

1 Any matriculate can take — 

(a) Part I of preliminary science Physics, inorganic chemistry, after studying one 

year at a recognised laboratory. 

(b) Part II of preliminary science. Biology, organic chemistry, physical 

chemistry, after studying two years at a recognised laboratory 

2 Any candidate who has passed the I. A. or I Sc. in physics and inorganic chemistry 
will b ' excused Part I and can take Part TI of Preliminary Science after one year 

B Sc’s will be excused such subjects as they have done before and can take the 
reinxiuing subjects at the same time as the first Af B 

‘1 Colleges and laboratories should arrange that as far as possible medical men with 
proper qualifications act as demonstrators to preliminary science candidates 

4 The first M. B should be taken after two years of study in a medical college after 
passing the Preliminary Science and be divided up into two parts which may be taken 
sepaiately or together — 

(a) Part I of first M B to include -'natomy and physiology 

[h) Part IT of first M B to include pathology and pharmacology 

(Pathology and pharmacology are leally advanced physiology.) 

') The second M. B. examination should be divided into two parts Pirtl to be 
taken at the end of the first year of clinical studies (i e , fifth year for mati iculates, fourth 
yeai for I Sc’s and thud year for B Sc’s ) and should compri'-e bacteriology, hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence 

0 E’art II of the second M B to be taken at the end of the second year of climcal 
studies and should include medtcine, surgery, midwifery and gynaecology. 


Rahman, Hakim Masihur. 

The Calcutta University has been rendeiing imnien^'c •'Civice to the cause of edacation 
tor a veiy long time, and its utility was fuithei accentuated duimg the vice-chancolloiship 
of Sir Asutosh Mookeijee,. But the woik and junsdiction of the University have 
grown to huge dimensions, and it IS meet that the University Commission shall help the 
people of this country to make the Calcutta Uiiiveisity an ideal university 

It IS a growing desire of the educated community of the country that thoi-e should be 
more univeisitics in India, and for that matter in Bengal, and so they have been satisfied 
that the wishes have been mot to some extent by the establishment of the Mysore Univer- 
sity, Patna Universit 3 ’', the Hindu University and the proposed establishment of Dacca 
University, Rangoon University, Nagpur University, Aligarh University, and other 
universities in other centres of learning 

I believe the huge overcrowding in the Calcutta colleges which aie chiefly attended 
by mbfussil students can bo easily relieved by sotting up colleges in the different districts 
of Bengal, the control wheieof may bo vested in the Dacca University and Calcutta Uni- 
versity The gicat rush of students to Calcutta is subversive of discipline and detri- 
mental to the cieation of an atmosphere of pure study Instead of contemplating the 
abolition of certain exist.ng college^ in Bengal thero ought to be an earnest effort on 
the part of Government, the municipalities, district boards, and the people to place 
them on firm foundations so that students may not be required to flock to Calcutta. 

I beg to suggest that as the University of Calcutta is now proposing to found a 
degree for commerce and technology it is quite fit that there should be a degree for Tibb 
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(Unani). The short history of Unani is as follows and I believe that it will be found 
interesting : — 

Pythagoris, the Greek philosopher, may be said to be the originator of the system of 
TTnani. It was Hippocrates later on who wrote a scientific treatise on Unani. Aristotle, 
Galen and D*OB?ridos made substantial contributions to Unani. During the rise of Islam 
in Damascus and subsequent foundation of the Baghdad University in the glorious time 
of Haroun-al-Rasohid this system of learning got a good derfl of impetus, and the trans- 
lation into Arabic of Greek books on Unani was taken in hand. Abu-Bekr-ibne Zakariah 
Rhazi (Rhazes) was the first man who since 850 a.d. organised the various branches of 
this science into a consistent whole. The “ Qanoon ’’ of Sheikh-Reis Avicenna, who 
flourished in 980 a.d., is an authority on this science and this work was translated into 
Latin, French and English from 1593 to 1595. 

Unani had an extensive sphere of influence as early as the twelfth century a.d. It 
was in the tenth or eleventh century that Abul Kasem Zaharavi of Zahara near Cordova 
in Spain wrote valuable books on Unani and many of them were translated into Latin. 
The portion on surgery had a recognised position in the then educated world. The book 
on Unani-Surgerj" was reprinted in Lucknow in 1912. Though the origin of Unani is 
Greek, it has been developed and oiganised by Arabic commentators. An effort has been 
made to revive the study of Unani by the formation of the All-India Ayurvedic and Tibbi 
Conference which first sat in 1910 at Delhi. There are only two schools of Unani at Delhi 
and Lucknow. Besides Hazeq-ul-mulk Hakim Azmal Khan of Delhi, Shafa-ul-mulk 
Abdur Rashid of Lucknow is one of the foremost Lmani practitioners in India. 

I further suggest that lessons ought to be imparted on Unani in every Madrassah in 
Bengal as that would enable the boys to have acquaintance with the laws of health and 
hygiene. The Muhammadan population of Bengal is very large. The students wha 
pass out olmadrassahs become known as maul vis and become the heads of their commu- 
nity. They, as a matter of course, wield a good deal of influence over the people, but 
poverty always stares them in the face for want of any suitable emplqyment. So it 
is of the utmost importance that the study of Unani should be in the preiscribed curricu- 
lum for the students of madrassahs, which will open a new vista of becoming a recognised 
jofession. 

In view of the fact that re=^carches in oriental learning are being carried on vigorously 
in Bengal and that there has been built up in Calcutta a school of troi)ical medicine, 
it is quite proper and useful to the people that researches of Unani ought to bo carried on 
under the auspices of the University and that a chair in Unani ought to bo founded. It 
js a welcome sign of the times that the eminent Kavirajes and Hakims of India arc making 
a mighty effort to revive and popularise the Bcientific studies of Ayurveda and Unani. 
The Reception C'ommittee of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference 
hold in Cedcutts during Christmas have unanimously accepted the following resolution 
which was proposed by me : — 

That this Conference urges upon the Government of India the desirability of reviving 
and i>opularising the Unani system of medical education which has been 
so useful in dealing with the tropical diseases and of establishing Unani 
medical colleges at least in the presidency towns. 

If the University were to take those studies within its fold two most important, useful 
and ancient branches of learning would be easily resuscitated. If a large number of our 
boys were to take degrees in Ayurveda and Unani, the great problem of unemi^Ioyment 
among the middle classes would, to a great extent, be solved. It is a pity that such an 
ancient science as that of Unani has been most ruthlessly neglected so long. It is only 
the Government and the University that can introduce and encourage the study of Unani. 

In this connection, I beg humbly to state that I have made an effort to popularise the 
study of Unani by compiling two books on Unani, viz, — 8ahaj Hakimi Siksha and 
Hakimi Drahyagun Siksha in Bengali. But I am sorry to state up till now my 
efforts have received scanty recognition. As soon as the teaching of Unani is introduced 
by the University, books on Unani will be translated into popular Bengali by Bengal' 
writers well- versed in Urdu and Arabic. 
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Calvebt, Lt -Col J. T. 


Oral evidence. 

Calvert, Lt -Col J. T. 

20th Febriuxry 1918 

Time of transition — The Calcutta iJniversity cannot be dissociated from its environ- 
ment The period is one of transition and therefore one of great difficulty Bengal is 
ceasing to bo a puiely agiicultural province and is becoming a commercial and industrial 
centre The middle classes therefore aie increasing in numbers, but cannot find suffi- 
cient employment The Uni\crsity again is ceasing to be a purely examining body and 
IS undertaking teaching functions The social life of the students presents difficulties 
Many are married with families and theiefore need to make money as soon as possible 
This IS a gieat obstacle m the way of Indian students undertaking research The joint- 
family ^j^stem again accentuates the pioblem, as the clever boy has to support other 
members of the family The expense of living in Calcutta also is very considerable and 
IS still glowing This affects all sections of the community The application of western 
ideals to Calcutta conditions therefore is very difficult The witness deprecated drastic 
changes 

2 Efficiency of the Medical College — The Calcutta college is as efficient as any in India* 
The witness said that he and his colleagues Aveie fully ali\e to the defects of the college 
and hoped that vith the removal of the financial stringency great impiovements would be 
made The staff should be met cased and special departments should be created At 
present the college staff is so busy \Mth graduate woik that it cannot cope with post- 
giaduate woik There aic at picsent 1,088 students in the college and the numbeis 
have been doubled ^vlthln the last tew jears 

3 Position of the principal — ‘The w'^ti ess is pimcipal, professor of medicine, undertakes 
consulting practice, and ls icsponsible for the management of vhc hospital The work 
IS heavy, but under existing conditions it is difficult to see how the pressure can be relieved 
Devolution of responsibility is difficult in India, as there must be a head of an institutiori 
whose decision is final The principal again must teach, otherwise he will lose contact 
with the students He must also adniini^fter the hospital as there are many jioints of 
discipline which can only be attended to effectively by the principal The principal, 
however, might be relieved of the necessity of taking consulting practice by the payment 
of an adequate salary 

4 Medical practice — The piofcssors of anatomy, pb> ‘^lologj^ biology and chemrstr^r 
are debarred fiom private practice The piofessoi of pathology may only take consulting 
pre ctice In regard to the othei professorships connection with the Medical College is 
regarded as an advertisement foi piivate iiiactice and theiefore attracts the best men 

5 'The preliminary medical sciences such as chemistry, zoology and biology might be 
taught in the colleger The Presidency College, for example, might conveniently teach 
zoology and open the classes to medical students Theie aic, however, ceitain difficulties 
m the way of such a proposal The military/ students have to leceive instiuction and it 
would be difficult to provide foi them in the colleges These students might suitably be 
taught in a military centie such as Lahoie The scientists again are apt to insist on too 
high and too theoretical a standard 

6. Relationship between the University and the medical colleges — The whole of the 
theoretical teaching is in accordance with the university courses which have hitherto been 
laid down by the professors The Belgachia College has only just been started and, 
therefore, the witness was unable to say whethei complications w^ould arise 

7. The standard of admission is steadily being raised Only I. Sc or graduate candi- 
dates are now taken There are about 150 admissions each year and 750 applicants, 
25 per cent, of admissions must now be reserved for Musalmans, 18 places are given to 
Behans and Ooiiyas, and 6 places to Assamese A B. Sc Hindu, therefore may be re* 
placed by an I Sc Musalman In consequence, selection does not depend solely on 
efficiency Failed students are counted as additional students as they attend only the 
o'lmcal demonstrations, j 
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8, Staff. — It is advisable that the staff remain Government servants. So long as 
Government pays the money it must control the appointments. Direct appointment to 
posts would be difficult. 


Kogers, Sir Leonard. 


20th February 1918. 

School of Tropical Medicine. — This is the first real attempt at post-graduate teaching 
in medicine in India. The principal of the Medical College desires thj two institutions 
to be kept separate. The new school therefore will primarily conduct research and give 
post-graduate teaching in tropical medicine and hygiene. In this connection, the witness 
observed that Indians had not hitherto had favourable opportunities of joining in the work 
of medical research. Rs. 60,000 a year have been promised for five years by commercial 
associations for research. There will be five or six professors in the first instance. There 
will also be a hygiene institute with two additional professors. The witness thought 
that the teacher in hygiene should also lecture at the Medical College. There will also be 
courses for subordinates who will receive a diploma for the six mouths cold weather course 
and short practical courses for three months during the rainy season. 

Research should be associated with teaching. E^vch professor in the proposed school 
w ill have liberal time for research, but he will do some teaching. 

2. Preliminary science subject. — It is not necessary fof a medical man to teach subjects 
such as zoology, biology and chemistry to medical students. Indeed, it might be better 
to have this preliminary scientific work conducted outside the Medical College. 

3. Medical appointments. — The clinical appointments must be held by medical men. 
In reply to a question, the witness said that there would be difficulties in abandoning 
the service system. The leave problem would become acute. The service system enables 
leave vacancies to be filled satisfactorily and efficiently. These acting appointments also 
enable the authorities to test the capacity of medical officers for teaching work. Above 
all, the Medical College and the Indian Medical Service have always been connected with 
the result that recruitment to the service has been kept at a high standard and good 
teachers for the Medical College have been obtained. 

4. Modification in the present system. — The Council of Professors should have greater 
poAvers and scope. At present, the council scarcely exists except in name. It is unwise 
also to attach the principalship of the college solely to the professorship of medicine. 
The principal should be given an adequate salary, but should be debarred even from 
consulting practice. The professors should also be real specialists in their own depart- 
ments of study. This is scarcely possible under the present system under which the pro- 
fessors undertake general private practice. It )yould be better to pay adequate salaries 
and relieve professors from the necessity of taking any but consulting practice. Govern- 
ment will then have to employ other doctors to look after the needs of Government ser- 
vants. 

5. The Senate. — The witness had declined renomination to his membership of the 
Senate because he was unable to find time to attend senate meetings and listen to discus- 
sions in which he was not concerned. It would be wise therefore to modify the existing 
organisation of the University so that medical professors would have the opportunity of 
supervising medical teaching without having to be present at meetings when other matters 
were being discussed. 

The ex-officio membetship of the Senate is undesirable, in the case of those who live 
far from Calcutta and can rarely attend meetings. 

When a professor of the Medical College, who is a member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, goes on long leave the officer who officiates for him should automatically become a 
temporary member of the Senate in his place. 
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StrTHEBt.AND, Lt.-CoL D. W. 


Sutherland, Lt -Col. D. W. 

20th Ftbrvxiry 1918 

1 The matriculation and intermediate uoorh — The Umvergity should concentrate on 
higher education and leave all preparatory work to the Education Department A 
matriculation examination should replace the present entrance exammation, and be 
restricted to candidates who propose to undertake a university course of study for a degree 
The witness was m favour of the system in force in Austraha, with grammar schools and 
preparatory colleges to prepare students for the university matriculation examination and 
for business life , and with a teaching umveisity — comprising the special umversitv 
colleges (science, medical, arts, law, engineering, etc ) and denominational residential 
colleges — ^^for degree woik and tutorial instiuctions. The witness also dosired to see the 
teaching of English in the pre-medical courses improved as many students entering the 
medical college are deficient in their knowledge of English, both as regards composition 
and spelling 

2 Concentration under the IJnicersity — In Lahore most of the colleges teach the subjects 
of too many faculties Witness would prefer one college foi each faculty — law, science, 
medicme, arts, oriental, engineering, etc — the Avhole making up the university group, and 
all being under control of the Umveisity The other afhliated colleges should be denomina- 
tional, residential and tutorial colleges only Witness also expressed his opinion that 
medical students in Lahore see little of university life, and was of opinion that they would 
benefit by mixing freely with the students of other faculties 

3 Medical education of ivomen — The witness was cjue&tioned in regard to the admission 
of students to the Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi He explained 
that there had been trouble over the qualifications lequred for admission to the college 
but tl at practically all the difficulties in regard to students from Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Bombay and Lahofe h<id been removed and that only slight drawbacks remained in regard 
to Madras students 

4 The Medical College, Lahore — The witness explained that in Lahore the Medical 
College for university students and the IMedical School for sub-assistant surgeon students 
still lemain .ussociatcd, but sepaiation of the school from the college is contemplated 
m the near future There are 289 students in the college, and 342 in the school, or 631 
medical students in all The cvoik of the inncipal is very heavy, for he is principal both 
of the college and school, and also professor of medicine and first physician to the hospital 
In addition, he is medical supci uiteudent of the ho->pital, but will be relieved of these 
extra duties after the end of the war He was permitted to take oonsultmg practice, but 
had very little leisure for it and had to chaige relatively high fees to restrict the number of 
patients who sought his advice 

6 Council of the College — There is a college council made up of the college professois 
which meets once a month duiing term time The Council is a useful body which dis 
cusses and suggests improvements in the management and scope of the college It is 
for the most part advisory to the principal, and does not deal with disciplinary case** 
as a routine, but was consulted by the principal on all matters during tlie college students’ 
strike in 1914 

6 Preliminary scientific icork — In Lahore instruction in the preliminary sciences is 
imparted at the science colleges and students only enter the medical college after passing 
the P Sc Formerly, the teaching of science subjects took place at the Medical College, 
and after experience of both systems witness preferred the latter. He explained that the 
science colleges in Lahore were noAV overcrowded, and that with such a large number of 
B Sc students in the science colleges it Avas no longer possible to give medical con 
siderations first place He favoured the teaching of those science subjects by medical 
men rather than by pure science Jnofessors, for in that Avay attention could be concentrated 
on those portions of the science subject which AAOuld have a special value later to the 
medical student He considered that sufficient ground for medical purposes was not 
covei^ m the F Sc course He also believed that the science colleges in Lahore would 
welcome the “ medical group ” being again takeir^ver by the medical collie 
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7. Position of the Indian medical service in regard to the Medical College staff . — The 
Indian medical service has been responsible for most of the medical training in India 
up-to-date, and any change which lessened the number of I. M. S. men on the staff might 
have unfavourable results. Recruitment for the Indian medical service would undoubtedly 
suffer if the medical chairs were thrown open to outside competition. The knowledge 
6f the people and of their languages by the I. M. S, professors was of value, and the want 
of such knowledge might for a time at any rate affect the efficiency of professors recruited, 
from outside India. The anatomy and ph 3 "siology posts might, however, be thrown, 
open without serious harm. Medical education also might be Imperial, and it would be an. 
advantage to be able to transfer specialists from one province to another. 


Wilson, Lt.-Col. R. P. 

20th February 1918, 

The Campbell Medical School . — The Campbell Medical School exists alongside ihe* 
Sledical College, but does not prepare tor medical degrees. All lectures and teaching for 
medical students are now conducted in English. Students are prepared for the licentiate- 
ship of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal (L.kS.M.F.), and it is hoped that shortly classes 
will be opened for students proceeding to the membership of the same licensing body 
[M. 8. M. F.). This latter qualification entails a five 3 ^ears course of study. There is a 
possibility that the General Medical Council may not recognise the membership for registra-^ 
tion. The witness was of the opinion that schools, such as the Campbell and Dacca, 
preparing students for something a little less exacting than the degree served a very useful 
purpose. There was no lack of scope for th' se who passed through the course. The- 
successful students are emploj’ed b\" Government, district boards, municipalities, tea. 
gardens, jute mills, the railway's, etc. 

2. Courses . — The course is one of four j^ears and is divided into two parts, each of two* 
years. A junior student takes chemistry and ph}^sics, anatomy, phj^siology, materia 
medica and pharmacy". The chemistr\’ and physics are of an elementaiy order and are 
taught in relation to medical requirements. Chemistry and physics are taught at present 
in the Medical College, but the witness hoped that the Campbfll School would soon have 

^ts own staff and laboratories for training in these two subjects. The rinal examination 
embrace s suigery, mcluding jiathologj", medicine (including patholog}^), midwifery and 
gjmrecology, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence. 

3. Nti7nbers and admission .- — The school will soon be brought up to the strength of 500 
students. Last year there were 400 or 500 applicants for 120 vacancies. Students on 
admission are usually from seventeen to twenty' j^ears of age. The standard of admis- 
sion is the matriculation examination of t le Calcutta University, but a certain number 
of intermediates in science and arts applj". About 80 per cent, of the students j^ass their 
examinations and, therefore, there is not much wastage. When selected Campbell stu- 
dents were permitted to proceed for further medical studies to the Medical College Hospi- 
tal for the M. B. degree, the results w^erc good, and some obtained medals and prizes 
during the course of their training. This concession has now been removed as there is 
Insufficient room at the Medical College. 

4. ]\^omen students — There are about 14 w^omen students in this school at present most 
of whom are Indian Chrj.^tians Great concessions are given to female students. The 
Btandard of the admission qualiheation though low, is improving. 



X. MUSALMANS, SPECIAL NEEDS OF. 

General Memoranda. 

Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

The following is a summaiy of the measures wh ch are calculated to ecuie for 
Muslims a proper shaie in the administration of the Calcutta University 

{a) The offices which are fiPed by nomination mz , those of \ice chancellor, con 
troller and university inspector should be held alternately by Hindus 
and Muslims 

{h) A reasonable proportion of the ministerial and higher appointments m the Uni 
versity should be thrown open to Muslim^? 

(c) Muhammadan interests should be duly represented on the staff, as also on the 
governmg bodies of all schools and c alleges affiliated to the University 
{(1) There should be a separate board of studies for Bengali literature composed of 
Hindus and Musalmans in the proportion of two to on^ 

(c) A reasonable proportion of seats, whether filled by election or by nomination, 
should be hxed for Muslims 

(/) The Assistant Director of Publ c Irstruction for Muhammadan education should 
be an ex officio member of the Senate, the Syndicate and the Board of 
Accounts 

(g) The Muhammadan members on the Senate, the Syndicate and the Boards of 

Studies and Accounts should be elected by a Muhammadan electorate 

(h) A separate board of stuch should be established for the encouragement of Is 

lamic studies 


All-Iiidia Muhammadan Educational Conference. 


This Conference uiges upon the Co\ comment the necessity of establishing a University 
on the lines of the universities which have been established in the industrial centres 
of Euiopo and other foieign countries • 

2 Pi imaiy education should be made free ana compulsory and a trial in the 

presidency towns of India 

3 In consideration ot the fact that able and competent men ma^ be diawn to the 
profession of teaching and be induced to stick to then posts this Confeience urges upon 
Government the nece>sity ot impioMiig the status, pay and piospect of tciK'heis in 
all grades of schools undoi the Education Department including tho^e of the piiinaij 
stage 

4 With a view to safeguard the interests of the Musalmans, it is desiiable in the 

opinion of this C^onference that in the Calcutta and the other Universities of India, ade 
quate and effective repiesentations of the Musalmans should be secured in tlie Senate, 
the Syndicate and other committees of the Univeisit^ as well as in the staff employed 
by the University, and this Conference is fin t her of opinion that the election of Muham 
madan fellows by the graduates and the educational officers should be effected by separate 
Muhammandan electorates and that the Indian Univeisit\ Act and Regulations ma 3 b€ 
modified accordingly ^ 

5 Having regard to the educational interest of the Muhammadans, this Conference 
deems it necessary that the offices of \ ice- chancellor, controller of examinations and the 
inspector of colleges bo alternately held by Muslim and non-Muslim 

6 This Conference recommends to Government that greater encouragement be giver 
to the existing girls’ Schools bj^ extending to them suitable financial aid and providing 
facilities to the Muslim community for establishing more gnls’ schools 

7 The courses of studios for girls should be different from those prescribed for boys 
and that in framing the syllabus and selecting text books the secretaries and managers oi 
girls’ schools should be consulted as far as practicable, 

( 201 ) 
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8. In view of the great difficulty experienced in securing suitable and competent 
female teachers for Muslim girls’ schools this Conference is of opinion that training 
schools for Muslim lady teachers should be efitablished by Government at all provincial 
head-qtiarters. 

, 9. This Conference urges upon the Government of Bengal the necessity of expediting 
the establishment of the Muhammadan Arts College for which land has been acquired 
and that the scheme should not be postponed any longer. 

10. Having regard to the educational interest of the Muhammadans this Conference 
deems it highly desirable that Muhammadans should be properly and adequately represent- 
ed in the governing bodies of all colleges and high schools and that the provision for 
Muhammadan representation be a necessary condition to affiliation. 

11. Having regtird to the fact that the proposed Muhammadan College in Calcutta 
has not j^ct been established and that there exists a great difficulty for the students to get 
admission to the other existing colleges, this Conference urges upon the Government of 
Bengal the utmost neces.sity of reserving at least 50 per cent, seats in all the Government 
Colleges of Bengal .and 30 per cent, seats in aided colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for Muslim students in the I. A. and B. A. classes. 

12. Having regard to the backwardness and poverty of the Muhammadans of the 
Bengal Presidency, this Conference considers that free studentships should be raised to 
15 per cent, at least of the total number of free students and should bo granted in all 
institutions including medical and professional colleges. 

13. I! aping regard to the fact that the Arabic and Persian courses prescribed for 
the Calcutta Madrassah are superior to those proscribed for the Maulvi Fazil and Maulvi 

Alim Examinations, this C!onference deems it desirable th<at facilities similar to those 
granted by the Punjab University be given by the Calcutta University to the students 
of oriental learning desirous of going in for its several examinations. 

14. It is desirable that the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
education and the senior Muhammadan Professor of the Presidency College and senior 
Inspector of Schools should bo ex-officio members of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

15. This Conference urges upon the Government the necessity of opening a faculty 
of Islamic studies including Islamic history and literature. 

16. Having regard to the fact that vernacular is now a compulsory subject for 
study in the University, this Conference urges upon the authorities concerned the desir- 
ability of including in each \crnacular the books written^ by Muhammadan authors in 
the list of text-books in every university examination. 

17. This Conference recommends that Urdu should be included in the list of second 
languages for the non-Uidu speaking boys and considers that a course in Urdu language 
for non-Urdu spfcaking students can be framed which may be equal in difficulty and 
may impart the same culture as the courses now proscribed for Arabic and Persian. 

18. In view of tlio fact that Muhammadan students of the Calcutta University taking 
Arabic or Persian as their second languages find a great difficulty in the choice of their 
subjects for the I. A. and B. A. examinations for the want of affiliation of many collegoa 
in those subjects, this Conference urges upon the Calcutta University the desirability of 
requiring the authorities of such colleges to appoint professors of Arabic or Persian or . 
both as the case may be in their respective colleges. 

19. This Conference urges upon the authorities of the Calcutta University the 
necessit}'^ of omitting from the I. A. and B. A. Persian courses the Arabic portions prescribed 
for those examinations. 

20. This Conference urges upon the Government and the various universities the 
desirability of excluding aU books containing passages which are likely to wound the 
religious feelings of the Musalmans from the lists of text-books. 

21. In the interest and advancement of higher education in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, this Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of giving effect to the 
scheme of the Dacca University and taking steps of establishing the proposed university 
without further delay. 
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Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, C’alcuttv 

^ 

Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, Calcutta 

Fresidmg as the Calcutta University does over the higher education of millions 
of Muhammadans, it is necessary that the Muhammadans sliould bo proviied with an. 
adequate representation on its controlling bodies and boards The absence of sucli i*-- 
presentation cannot but be highly detrimental to the bc'-t interests of Muhammadan edu- 
cation in Bengal, and mcidents have amplj show n that the present state of atfairs has, 
in many cases, resulted in the neglect and even sacrifice of the claims of Muhammad ms 
Even t!io Government of India have, from time to time, felt the absence, and recognised 
the need of the Muhammadan element in the managing bodies and boards of the Umvei- 
sity of Calcutta In their letter to the Dacci University Committee, the Government of 
India commeited on the small part that has beei assigned to the Muhammadan . in 
the government of the University of Calcutta, and indicated a desire tha*^ th 
Muhammadans should have a voice in the management of the new University that is t 5 
be established at Dacca And later on in the memorable circular lettar dated the 
3id April 1913, in which the Government of India surveyed the whole problem of 
Mushni education, tlie fact was again leeognised and attention was drawn to tlie v'ery 
inadequate number of Muslim Fellow s in tlie Senate of the Universitv' 

2 The Commissioners will be gratified to leain that higher education among the 
Rlushms of Bengal has come up to a stage when no less than a hundied and even more 
Muhammadan graduates are being turned out every' ye,\r by' the University A desiie 
to be asi03iated with the administration of affairs in their own Alma Mater, is one of the 
highest and most natural aspirations of these graduates It will be greatly lowering 
tlieir level of thought and activities if their natural and commendable aspirations in this 
matter are not satisfied, specially at this stage of Muhammadan education in Bengal 

3 It IS significant that ever since the introduction of the elective system, not one 
single Muhammadan gentleman has been successful m being elected a fellow of the Uni- 
versity, though some of the candidates were graduites of proved merit and ability The 
right of votmg IS practically w'holly confined to Hindu graduates who control and 
dominate the situation by virtue of sheer numbers, and who seldom, if ever, consent to 
record a vote in favour of a Muslim in preference to a non-ifushm candidate The 
result IS that m the matter of admission to the University through election, the doors of 
the University are wholly shut so far as the Muhammadans are concerned 

4 The Government of India m whom is vested the-statutory power of nommation, ex- 
tending to the extent of 80 fellow's, in order to jneserve the necessary equilibrium between 
the various interests, have not hitherto chosen to select any ap}ireciable numbei ot 
Muhammadan fellows It will be an act of obvious and unmerited injustice to exclude 
the Musalmans from the deliberative and governing bodies of the Uiuv'crsity w'hen quail 
tied Muhammadans are available in grow ing numbers w ith the grow th and development 
of higher education among IMusalmans Within the last decade, no^t a single Muham 
madan has found a place in the Syndicate though things w ere slightly better undei the 
older regulations when one or two Muslims could occasionally find a place in the body 

5 While thanking theUrOveinment of India for their magnificent grant to the Univei - 
sity for the residence of the students of the University Law' College winch enabled t’le 
University to erect the five-stoned building fitly associated with the name of a renown e 1 
Viceroy, this Association sadly lecalls the rnannei in which the interest of the Muslim 
students of that college have coolly been ignored by excluding the Muslim law students 
from that hostel The Mushrn students are above a himdred and sixty in that college, and 
although residential accommodation was sadly and urgently needed for them, the who'e 
building was reserved for the Hindu students only Recently, a new hostel has been 
opened at Mirzapore street w here some law students have been allowed , but so long 
the claims of the Muslim students have strangely been brushed aside This Association 
has reasons to believe that the claims of the Muslim students would not have been so flag- 
rantly neglected, had the Muhammadans the slightest voice in the control of the univer- 
sity affairs. 

6 In this connection the Association begs to refer to the Muliammadan mess at Iso 
2, Mirzapore street, m Calcutta which has apparently been started as a solatium to the 
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Muslim community for the to tali exclusion of its students from the University Law College 
hostel. A visit to the Mirzapore mess will disclose that' far from being any solatium^ 
tlie mqss is a sad comment on the scant attention which Muslim interest has received 
at the hands of the university authorities. It must be extremely galling to the self-respect 
of tlie Muslim young men who have been huddled together in an uncomfortable and 
insanitary building and Avithin tlie sight of the spacious and stately buildings which the 
Calcutta University has built for the use of the students of one community exclusively. 
This Association feels sure that the Muslim students would have received adequate and 
proper treatment with the Hindu students, had there been anything like adequate repre- 
sentation of the Muslim community on the governing bodies of the University. 

7. Now that vernacular is a compulsory subject for studies in the University, it is 
desirable that the Bengali text-books should be more suitable and congenial to the Muham- 
madan students. As the matter stands at present, Bengali text-books, prescribed for 
tlie university examinations, are full of Hindu mythologies, stories and traditions 
often mixed with elaborate Sanskrit quotations. There are cases in which Muhammadan 
students suffer tlie misfortune of getting plucked in the a ernacular only after having 
secured very creditable marks in other subjects. This Association has, again, no doubt 
that the difficulties of Muslim students with regard to their vernacular, arise from the 
way in AAhich books of Muhammadan interests, or by Muhammadan authors, are unsym- 
pathetically treated, and never accepted as text- books in consequence of the almost total 
exclusion of Muhammadans from the councils of the university. 

8. With the grouth and extension of university work, the University has emiiloyed 
a large number of professors, and a very large number of assistants in its office. But 
there is not a single Muslinl in the office, and only a very few in the tutorial staff. It is 
useless to contend tliat there lias not been a single ]\ruhammadan in the whole of the 
Presidency, eom]ietent enougli for university office work, although quite a number 
of competent ^Muslims can be found, and have fitly been employed in other departments 
under the Govcniment. For tlie sake of justice and fairness, if not for anything else, 
the Calcutta University — an embodiment of learning, culture and honesty, sliould have 
looked to the legitimate claims of the Afuslim also. 

9. It is not very clear on wliat principle tlie Fellows arc selected and nominated. 
Academic attainments do not seem to be the guiding principle, probably on the ground 
that ability to manage the affairs of the University does not depend upon academic 
distinction. But this ])rinciple is hardly adhered to in nominating Fellows from the 
ifuslim community. However, in more cases than one, fellowship has been bestowed by 
way of compliment. Exercise of influence through some unknown channels seems to 
be another determining factor. The absence of a fixed principle has often led to 
indiscriqiination. It is very desirable that the statutory power of nomination should 
be exercised upon a fixed and intelligible principle. 

10. This Association, therefore, most respectfully begs to approach the Commission 
w'ith the prayer to remove the keenly felt grievances of the Muslim community in matters 
connected Avith tlie administration of the affairs of tlie Calcutta University, and to take 
into their consideration the j)r 02 A 0 sals of reform set fortli below : — 

(a) The statutory powers of nomination should be exercised upon a fixed principle 

and that if the existing rules and regulations relating to the administration 
of the University do not alloAV such a course, they should bo so amended and 
modified as to secure an adequate and effective represen ta-tion of the Muham- 
madans in the Senate, the Syndicate and the different boards of studies to 
the extent of one-tliird of the total number of the nominated FelloAv s. 

(b) The election of tlie Musliui FcHoav s in the above proportion should be through the 

medium of a special electorate com])Oscd of the following : — 

(a) Muslim graduates registered and un -registered. 

(i) Members of the councils — Supreme and Provincial. 

(c) Barristeis. 

(d) Arabic and Persian professors. 

(e) Principals and professors of Madrassahs. 

The number of these educated men, it is submitted, AviU be sufficiently large to 
farm an electorate. 
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(c) The Bengali text 1 ooks containing stories and passages offensive to the Muslim 
sentiments, should not be included in the list of text-books, such 
books should be made suitable and congenial , and vernacular books 
written by Muslim authors diould also be presciibed for university examina- 
tions, at any rate, as alternative cDur^es foi .Muslim students 
((/) Greater facilities should be given to the advancement of oriental art and 
literature • 

{e) There should be a faculty of Islamic studies under the Calcutta Univeisity 
with chairs in the subjects of Islamic histoiy, literature and antiquities 
</) Urdu sliould be included in the h^t of second languages for those students whose 
vernaculai is not Urdu 

(g) The Arabic portion from the Persian courses prescribed for the I A & B A 

examinations should be omitted and th^se couises should be made to 

consist of one language only 

(h) The Muhammadans should be duly represented in the governmg bodies of 

colleges and high schools and this should be made a condition precedent 

to affiliation 

(i) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction, the Senior Peisian or Aiabic 

Professor of the Presidency College, and the Senior Aluhammadan Inspector 
of Scliools should be ex-officio nieinbeis of the Seiate and the Syndicate 
{j) A due proportion of the total numbei of highei university appointments, 
exammerships, and ministerial appointments should be grantt*d to qualified 
Muslims who are becoming available in gi owing numbei 
(k) The teaching staff should be strengthened The pay and prospects of teachers 
and professors are at present too low to attract competent and qualified 
men to the profeSvSion of teaching Early steps should be taken to raise their 
pay and widen their prospects 

(Z) The education of Indian girls should be considered and their courses of studies 
determined fiom the Indian point of view Having regaid to the conditions of 
the Indian home life and oriental manners and customs, the system of educa- 
tion for Indian girls should be somewhat different from that of Indian boys 
Their education and training should be more practical with refeioncc to the 
position they amII fill in social life While aiming at culture and liberal 
education, tlie courses of study intended for Indian girls should consist 
of more good books on domestic ev^onomy, hygiene, sanitation, nursing — 
Lou^e keeping, home treatment, etc 

{i) A special syllabus for girls should be prepared dealing with subjects which 
will give them an idea of domestic requirements, and impress them with 
the responsibilities of the Indian home life It should contain subjects 
of geneial interests, as wel as rules of conduct with reference to religious 
piactices daily observed m then home 

The couises of study should be so framed as to enable a girl to go up foi the 
university education and examination, and theie should be no bai in the 
w ay ot her clioosing the courses of study prescribed for Indian l>oys, as cur 
country requires w c 11 trained female doctors, teachers, midwives, etc 
{7n) The final ^ladias^ah pa‘=;sed candidates goimr m for the University examin- 
ations should be exempted from apjieaimg ir> ih^ classics and tln^ vernacular 
u]) to the B A as is the case with the Punjab University Sucli candidates 
may also be exempted fioin attending lectures on those subjects 
(;i) The system of wiitmg the name of candidates on the answer paper should be 
aboil ‘>hed and only the loll number should be allowed 
(o) As the proposed ^luhammadan College in Calcutta has not yet been established, 
and as students exp nence^ the greatest difficulty in gaming admission to 
other colleges, it is \ery desirable that at least 50 seats in all Government 
colleges and 30 seats in aided colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University, 
should be leseived for ifuslim students m the I A and B A classes 
ip) In view of the fact that Muslim students taking Arabic or Persian as their 
second language, experience great difficulty m prosecuting thoir study in those 
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subjects for the I. A. and B. A. examinations for the want of affiliation of 
many colleges in these subjects and also on a » ount of non-appointment of 
Arabic and Persian professors in them, this Asociation urges upon the* 
Commission and the Calcutta University the desirability of requiring the 
autliorities of such colleges to appoint professors of Arabic, or Persian, or 
both as the case may be, in their respective colleges. 
iq) In the interest and advancement of high education in Eastern Bengal and 
xXssam the scheme of the Dacca University sliould be carried out, and that steps^ 
should be taken to establish the proposed University without further delay. 


Chaudhury, The Hon^ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

The regulations should bo revised with a view to secure for the Muhammadans a 
proper share in the administration of the Calcutta University. 

2. A half of the Indicxn members on the Senate should be Muhammadans of whom 
one-fourth should bo nominated and three-fourths elected by special electorates formed 
on as broad a franchise as possible. 

3. A' half of the Indian members on the Syndicate should be Muhammadans to be 
elected by the Muhammadan members of the Senate. The same proportion of represent- 
ation to be maintained on the Board of Accounts also. On other Boards not including 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, adequate provision should be made for Muhammadan 
representation. 

4. The Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Educacion should 
be an ex-officio member of the Syndicate, the Senate and the Board of Accounts. 

5. Muhammadan interests should be fairly represented on the governing bodies of 
all colleges affiliated to the University. 

6. The office of vice-chancellor and controller and university inspector should be filled 
alternately^ bv Hindus and Muhammadans. 

7» A half of the ministerial andhigher appointment > in the University should be reserved 
for Muhammadans. 

8. A fair number of Muhammadans should be appointed as examiners and paper 
setters. 

9. Roll-numbers should be used instead of the names of candidates on answer 
papers. 

10. College authorities should be asked to make arrangennents for the re-admis- 
fcion of students who fail in their examinations for rea'^’ons other than incapacity. 

11. All Government college^ should have separate JMudim hostels attached to 
them. 

12. The university authorities should impress on the authorities of iirivate colleges 
the necessity for providing hostel accommodation for Muslims. 

13- That in all government colleges 30 per cent, ot the total number of seats shall bc^ 
reserved for Muslim students seeking admission, provided, however, that w^hen these seats 
are not filled before a particular date every year, they may be opened to students of other 
communities. A similar provision should be made as regards other colleges affiliated 
to the University. 

14. There should be a college for Muhammadans in Calcutta. 

15. A chair for Islamic history should be created. 

16. The P. I., B. I. and M. I. courses should be recognised by the Calcutta University 

17. The Calcutta Madrassah and the Presidency College should be affiliated to the 
University in Arabic and Persian up to the M. A. Standard. 

18. Provision for the teaching of Arabic, Persian and Urdu in all the affiliated colleger 
should be insisted on. 

19. University professors for Arabic, Persian and Urdu should be appointed in the 
Government senior Madras^ahs. 

20. The standard of proficiency required of students of Arabic and Persian should 
be the same as that of the students of the other classical languages. 
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21 Beligious instruction for Muhammadan boys should form a part of the university 
course. 

22. There should be a separate Board for Bengah literature composed of equal number 
of Hindus and Muhammadans for selecting suitable Bengah text-books for all the univer- 
sity exammations 

23 Books in Bengali suited to Muslim taste should be proscribed as alternative text- 
books 

24. When a question bearing on mythology is set in the examination paper there should 
be an alternative question of a general character 

26 There should be a separate section in the annual report of the University dealing 
with the progress of Muhammadan education in the different courses of the University 

26 The jurisdiction of the proposed Dacca University should not bo confined to the 
town of Dacca proper 


Musalmans of Assam. 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Muslims of Assam, offer you a heartly welcome to 
this histone town and beg to tender oui sincere thanks for allowing us an opportunity to 
ropiesont the needs of the Muhammadan population of the province, m matters of univer- 
sity education The people of Assam have not been able to benefit, to its fullest extent, 
of the highest collegiate education, foi a variety of reasons, principal amongst which are 
the distance of the university centre, the piohibitivo cost of Calcutta and other 
Bengal cities, and the comparatively short period, in which English education has been 
introduced in the majoi portion of tho province Tho Muhamieadans, therefore, are of 
opinion that there should be a separate university for Assam which will greatly facilitate 
the diffusion of higher training and tackle tho different tasks ot local needs and require- 
ments 

2 That for tho safeguard of the Muslim interests and for tho fair representation of 
tho community in tho constitution ot the University, provision should bo made that at 
least ono-third of tho seats therein, be reserved for the Muslims in tho Senate, Syndicate 
and other controlling bodies and that tho members thereof bo elected from a Muslim 
electorate 

3. Pending tho cieation of a separate university, tho Muahms of the province keenly 
fool the want of thou representation in the Senate and Syndicate of tho Calcutta Univer- 
sity, whoieiu tho Muslim element is not adequatol\ represented They also find that 
Muhammadan inteicst is not propoily lepresonted in tho governing-bodies of tho Assam 
colleges and thoiefore submit that the consititution of the piesciit goveinmg-bodies of 
the Assam colleges should be so modified as to oiler the inclusion of at least one non- 
official Muhammadan member therein 

4 Th(' Muhammadans gieatly feel that the subjects Arabic and Persian are not affiha- 
ted to the honours degree standaid in both tho existing colleges, as they aio tho subjects 
which Muslims naturally piefer foi their honour’s study Provision to teach these sub- 
jects up to tho M A standaid ought to bo made in our colleges, so that tho Muslim students 
be not compelled to prqceod to Calcutta or Dacca for tho highest training in then own 
subjects 

5 To encourage and facilitate the Muhammadans taking to collegiate education in 
greater numbers, a sufficient nunibei of seats m eoll<‘gos and adequate hostel accommoda- 
tion should be provided in tho Assam colleges For the present we advocate that 30 and 
60 per cent of tho seats bo made available for Muhammadan students m tho Cotton 
and Mural ichand Colleges, respectively 

6 There has been a general impression amongst the Muhammadans that the appear- 
ance of the name of the student on the answer book of tho different examination acts to 
the prejudice of tho Muhammadan candidate This matter was ventilated lately with 
facts and figures in a Calcutta Mushm paper Tho Muslims of the piovince are of 
opinion that tho roll number alone should appear in the answei books — ^and not tho 
name of the student. 
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7. Owing to the multiplicity of languages which Muslim students have to learn, they 
cannot pay enough attention to Arabic or Persian which they take up as a second language 
and acquire only a smattering of them and profit very little from them in after life. But 
if they are allowed to take up Urdu as an alternative language they will be sure to derive 
more benefit in their practical concerns, and, to the Assamese students Urdu is as difficult 
as Arabic or Persian while it is equally useful to them both as literature and for their 
religious needs. We, therefore, submit that Urdu should be placed on the same footing 
as Arabic and Persian in the University curricula. 

8. In order to develops the study of classical languages and in view of the strong inclin- 
ation to Islamic studies amongst the Muhammadans, we are of opinion that the Univer- 
sity should include a faculty of oriental learning and recognise the senior Madrassahs 
and award suitable degrees to their alumni. 

9. With regard to the difficult question of the medium of instruction and examination 
in schools, we beg to submit that the present system has worked well, and we do not think 
that the conditions of the province are such as to justify the introduction of vernaculars 
as media of instruction in the top classes of the high schools. 

10. In conclusion, we hope this representation of ours will meet your careful and 
favourable consideration. We again thank you for affording us this opportunity to re- 
present the Muslim’s view-point on university education. 

Syed M. Saadulla. 

Muhammad Bekkht Mujmodak. 

Mahomed Taeazzul Hussain Hazabika. 


Musalmans of Berhampur. 

Suitable hostel accommodation should be provided for the ever growing number of 
Muhammadan boys in the Kri.shnath College and the hostel should bo placed under 
paid superintendents, and in other places where there is no hostel accommodation the 
same should be provided. 

2. The College should be immediately affiliated in Arabic and Persian up to tlio 
B. A. standard and there should be at least two professors for teaching these subjects. 
It is submitted that in spite of the fact that all the Muhammadan boys did not know of 
the recent affiliation of the College in Arabic and Persian, there are fourteen boys in the 
first year and two in the second year taking up Persian and one in the first year and 
two in the second year who have taken up Arabic. 

3. Every school and college should have more than one well-paid efficient Muham- 
madan teacher and professor for teaching Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The present 
paucity of Muhammadan students in very many institutions is due to the absence of 
facilities for teaching Arabic and Persian. 

4. Every school and college should have some Muhammadan teachers on the staff 
who, if not available locally, should be taken from other places and if this cannot be 
enforced, a well-equipped school and college should bo established for Muhammadans, 
Berhampur or at Murshidabad, or the Nawab Bahadur’s institution should bo converted 
into a Muhammadan institution to supply the wants of the Muhammadans. 

5. Muhammadans should have a .sufficient number of seats in the Senate, Syndi- 
cate, examining boards and the text -book committees. 

6. An adequate number of Muhammadans should also be appointed as university 
examiners, and text-books written by Muhammadans should be introduced in the 
schools. 

7. That in the university examinations only the roll numbers of the students should 
be given and not the names. 

8. That in the Krishnath College only four Mohsin stipends are granted to Muhammadan 
students and one or two stipends are awarded by the Honourable the Maharajah of Kasim- 
bazar who also maintains 80 Hindu free students. Considering the percentage of the 
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Muhammadan population which is 52, it is humbly prayed that more Mohsm stipends 
should be granted to the college and to the schools The Commission may also kmdly 
ask the Maharajah to generously see his way to raise his number of grants of Muham* 
madan free studentships to at least 20, and the Honorable Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshidabad similarly to help the poor and deserving M^llXumadan students of the 
college and the schools 

9 That lady teachers be appointed to teach Muhammadan girls under the ‘‘ house-to- 
house visitation system ’’ 

10. That schools and colleges should have one hour recess every Friday to enable 
Muhammadan students to say their Jumma prayer. 


Musalmans of Calcutta. 

The peculiar difficulties and disabilities which arise in the education of the Musal- 
mans of Sengal on account of their special circumstances, have made it necessary that 
the special features of their case should be fully placed before the Commission and 
should receive separate consideration from them The very fact that not even 10 per 
cent of those who receive university education are Muhammadans, although the Musal- 
maus form 52 2 per cent of the population of the Presidency, would lead to the irresis- 
tible conclusion that there is something wrong in the system which calls for immediate 
remedy The question of university education we beg to submit, cannot bo properly 
tackled without regard to the requirements of the people for whose benefit it is inten- 
ded 

2. For a long time the reconstruction of a time-worn and patch-work system which 
has outgrown its utihty has been demanded Wo beg to point out that no scheme of 
leconstruction can be useful or beneficial unless it recognises the existence of con&ctmg 
ideals and conflicting interests in almost every sphere of life — social, political, and reli- 
gious — among the different sections of the population The principle and practice of educa- 
tion which might have proved beneficial in a country with uniform people, uniform interests 
and uniform ideals, must necessaiily be modified to suit the special circumstances that 
exist in this country Wo would urge upon you the necessity of giving, in any scheme of 
constructive educational reform that may have to be drawn, the fullest consideration to 
the defects and disabilities of every section of the people as they exist at present, without 
assuming an ideal state of things that ought to have existed 

3 When Persian was the court language of Bengal the Muhammadans enjoyed their 
share in the administration of the Presidency and held the highest positions of trust and 
1 esponsibility But, on the introduction of English, oui Hindu brethren had no difficulty 
in substituting one foreign language for another, but unfortunately the Musalmans did 
not adapt themselves to the changed conditions and continued their education on the old 
traditional lines through the medium of their classical languages, and thus failed to derive 
full benefit from the educational facilities provided by the Government Wo submit 
that the position is in no way affected, even if it were conceded that to some extent the 
Musalmans themselves are responsible foi their present disadvantages and difficulties 
The backward condition of the Musalmans attracted the special attention of Sir William 
Hunter’s Commission of 1883, and in Chaptei IX, Section 2 of the report they made special 
1 ecommendations foi the spread of pnmaiy and secondaiy education among the Muham 
madans The need for special piovision for university education of Muhammadan i 
did not exist at the time of the Commission as the number of Muhammadan students 
seeking collegiate education was very small, only 32 Muhammadans having passed the 
university entrance examination in 1881 The position of higher education of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal to-day is the same as was the condition of their piimary and 
secondaiy education in the days of Sir William Hunter’s Commission and we would re- 
quest you to pay the same consideration to the question of university education as the 
Commission of 1883 did to that of piimary and secondary education of the community. 

4 Apart from any consideration of sectarian and separate interests, it is obvious that 
a university, such as we have in Calcutta, cannot possibly meet the educational 
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requirements of 45J millions people. It is not possible for a single university to 
exercise efficient control over 62 colleges and about 800 high schools scattered all over 
the Presidency and to satisfactorily discharge the duties and responsibilities of main- 
taining discipline among mogo than 20,000 students in colleges and about 2 lakhs and 
20 thousand students in||p|k>ols. Nor is it possible for a single university to satisfy 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of such a large number of people considering the 
fact that centralisation of authority, as we have in Calcutta, means the over-concen- 
tration of the educational efforts of the Presidency at a single place and the under- 
estimation of the value and possibilities of the development of other places as centres 
of education. We beg to emphasise, the utmost desirability of establishing teaching 
universities at Calcutta and Dacca and other places such as Chittagong, Rajshahi, 
Berhampur and Gauhati. It may not be possible to establish at once teaching 
universities at places other than Calcutta and Dacca, and it may be necessary to have 
an organisation, similar to these of modern Indian universities, to control the mofus- 
sU colleges and to conduct examinations and award degrees. We would suggest that 
this organisation should be independent of the teaching universities of Dacca and Calcutta- 
If, however, a teaching university can act also as a federal university for mofussil 
colleges, without prejudicing its legitimate duties as a teaching university, we would 
strongly urge that all the colleges in Eastern Bengal be affiliated to Dacca and not to the 
Calcutta University. The Muhammadans of Bengal agreed to a non-federal teaching uni- 
versity at Dacca as they were given to understand that it is prejudicial to the interests of 
sound education to combine in one and the same body the functions of a teaching and 
a federal university. If the Commission do not share this opinion, the Muhammadans 
of Bengal may reasonably demand that the Dacca University should bo a teaching as 
well as a federal university for the colleges in Eastern Bengal. If, with a view to make 
Calcutta the intellectual capital of India, you limit the jurisdiction of the Dacca Univer- 
sity to a few square miles in Ramna and entrust education of every type above the 
primary stage to the Calcutta University and thus expand the jut isdiction of that univer- 
sity more widely than it is at present, you will make the difficult task still more difficult.. 
Such an arrangement, we need scarcely say, would bo looked upon by the Mussalmans 
as a great misfortune. We would suggest as the only possible solution that the mofussil 
colleges should not bo linder either of the teaching universities at Calcutta and Dacca, 
but should be controlled by a separate federal university which may be called the “ Uni- 
versity of Bengal.” On academical grounds also this arrangement appears to be the best 
that can be devised. Consequently there will be at present throe universities in the 
Presidency — a teaching university in Calcutta, a teaching and residential university at 
Dacca and the federal university of Bengal, the head-quarters of which on account of easy 
communication should be in Calcutta but altogether separate from the offices of the 
Calcutta University. 

6. The representation of the Muhammadans in the Calcutta University is at present 
most inadequate (there being only seven fellows out of a total of 110) and our request 
is that the number of Muhammadans should be at least 30 per cent, of the total.' 

The Muhammadan members of the Senate may bo elected partly by the Muhammadan 
registered graduates, partly by the Muhammadan educational officers, partly by the 
Muhammadan members of the governing bodies of colleges and hostels, and the rest may 
be nominated by the Governor. We consider it a matter of the greatest importance 
that Muhammadan members of the Senate should elect their own representatives to 
the Syndicate, the different faculties, committees and boards created in the constitution 
in the same proportion as the members of the Senate, except only in the bodies com- 
posed of experts alone. 

6. We think a sufficient number of qualified Muhammadans would be available to 
carry on with others the administrative duties of the University as members of the Senate^ 
the Syndicate, the different faculities and boards. It is a common complaint that Muham- 
madans get no chance of paid posts at the disposal of the Calcutta University. Out of 
70 lecturers in the Law College not even one is a Muhammadan, though qualified Muham- 
madans to fill such posts are not wanting. The position of the Muhammadans in respect 
of post-graduate studies, university examinations and university offices is hardly better- 
Only 2 of the university lecturers are Muhammadans and out of 895 examiners for the 
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lifferent university examinations held list year only 9 were Muhammadans, besides 44 
examiners of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu and there is not a single Muhammadan clerk in 
my of the offices of the Calcutta University It is no wonder that this is attributed to 
he dominating influence of one particular community in the controlhng bodies of the 
Jniversity Such a deploiable state of things, ve need scarcely say, should be remedied 
vithout delay and we would strongly urge that an adequate number of Muhammadans be 
ippointed members of the boards that make the diffeient university appointments. 

7. On account of the presence of several colleges in Calcutta some of which have long 
raditions behind them, it would not be possible to have a uni-collegc university in Calcutta, 
ind the present colleges will necessarily remain, though in a modified form, as separate 
mtities in the scheme of reorganisation of the teaching university in Calcutta If you 
sonsider it desirable that the colleges in Calcutta should bo retained as distinct entities, 
VO would request you to keep the position of the Piesidency College just as that of the 
)ther colleges It a\i 11 serve to maintain a high standaidof efficiency for other colleges 
o follow The mamtenance of the Presidency College is of very great importance to the 
^luhammadans as it is the only college in the whole Presidency which provides the highest 
caching in Arabic, Persian and Urdu prescribed by the University If, however, its utihty 
)e questioned and its abolition recommended we would strongly urge that it should be trans- 
ormed into the proposed Muhammadan college The Government has pledged itself to 
five the Muhammadans a first-grade college, and it would certainly be convenient to trans- 
orin an existing college into a Muhammadan college, handing over to the University both 
he recurring and non-recurring grants intended for the proposed Muhammadan college 

8 With the object of providing social life in the college and to create an esprit de 
)OTps it IS desirable that hostels should be attached to the colleges As it may be diffi- 
cult to enforce such a rule in the case of Muhammadan students, oui suggestion is that 
^ho Bakei and Elliot hostels be attached to the Madrassah and the proposed Muhammadan 
college and other colleges be peimitted to take in students under conditions similar 
:o those observed in lodging houses in Cambridge and Oxford A managing committee of 
Muhammadan gentlemen may also bo associated with these hostels w ith privileges to send 
•epresentatives to the Seriate It is also desirable that the supeiintendents of the hostels 
should be college and university lecturers and that resident maulvis should be appoint- 
ed as deans of colleges to impart rcLgious instruction and conduct prayers m accordance 
vith their rehgious beliefs 

9 For the University of Bengal we beg to suggest that the piopoition mentioned 
ibove may bo maintained and that Muhammadans residing in mofussil towns and taking 
bn interest in education be appointed members of the Senate Ag the Senate of the Univei - 
iity cf Bengal is not likely to meet as frequently as the Senate of the Calcut< a University 
t will not bo difficult for persons residing in mofussil towns to attend its meetings 

From the note presented by ttie Muhammadan gentlemen of Dacca we understand that 
they approve of the idea of a uin-colloge teaching university, provided that a Muglim 
hostel with a strong tutorial staff and an efficient lesidential secondary school are given 
in the place of the proposed Muhammadan college As the University of Dacca was 
promised by Lord Hardinge to the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal as some compensation 
for the loss of the province they may justly claim that Muhammadans should have more 
than 50 per cent of the seats in the senate of that university and should have a dominant 
voice in the Syndicate and othei bodies, including the Boaid of Appointment 

10 The conduct of the various examinations being practically in the hands of one com- 
munity there has arisen a feeling of distrust among the Muhammadans who ^think that 
they do not always receive just and fair treatment This feeling has led to a persistent 
demand that no name should appear on the ansv er books of the examinee^ Resolutions 
to this effect have been repeatedly passed by both the Provincial and the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Confer ences Theie seems to be no reason why under the pre^^ent 
system of examinations an examiner should know the caste and creed of the examinee. 
Special attention should bo paid to this matter 

11 We beg to draw your attention to the difficulty on account of the multiplicity of 
languages to which a Muhammadan student is put A Muhammadan boy in Bengal 
ts expected to know five languages — English, the court language, Arabic, the language of 
their religion, Persian, the language of Islamic culture, Uidu, the hngva franca of 
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Muhammadans and Bengali, the vernacular of the bulk of the population. This has 
engaged the attention of the Muhammadan leaders and they have come to the conclusion 
that though we cannot drop the study of any one of the five languages it is not neces- 
ssbvy for every individual boy to study all of them. The Muhammadan boy whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali should receive his primary education in Bengali and should 
study a classical languagn* Arabic, Persian or Urdu. We do not think that the study 
of any one of the above mentioned languages necessarily makes one familiar with any ono 
of the remaining two. They stand to each other in the same relation as English, French 
and German, Wo can confidently assert that Urdu for a Bengali-speaking boy is even 
more difficult than Persian' is for a Urdu-speaking boy. 

In urging the recognition of Urdu as an alternative to Persian or Arabic wo have also- 
taken into consideration the fact that a large number of students do not go beyond the 
matriculation stage and to them a little knowledge of Urdu, which the matriculation 
student usually acquires, will bo more useful than a little knowledge of either Persian or 
Arabic. 

12. We do not propose in this memorandum to enter into a discussion regarding the 
school-leaving and the matriculation examinations. But we would draw the attention 
of the Commission to the following points : — ^ 

(a) If the University is to continue conducting the matriculation examination, we 

would urge that each of the three universities, Calcutta, Dacca and Bengal^ 
should be authorised to conduct separate examinations in their respective juris- 
dictions, and this arrangement will remove the complaint that one university 
cannot effectively carry on the examination of 18,000 candidates. 

(b) In case it may bo necessary to entrust the examination to one board, wo would 

urge that this board should not be a Government department and it should have- 
representatives of all the universities and a few non-official educationists represent- 
ing different communities, including Muhammadans, missionaries and others. 

13. Before expressing our of)inion on the complicated question of the medium of in- 
struction w© should like to say that it is not altogether an academic question and before 
giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely necessary that the political contro- 
versies not only in Bengal, but in every other province in India during the last forty 
years, should be carefully studied. The Muhammadans are convinced that the loss they 
have sustained in their legitimate share in the administration of the country was due to* 
their apatlw to English education and they support the recommendations of the Simla 
Conference on secondary education held in May 1917. Any change in the existing 
system will be detrimental to the advancement of English education, the importance 
of which has been so lately realised by the Musalmans. 

The introduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction and examination in the 
top classes of high schools and the universities will increase, rather than lighten, the 
burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weaken his knowledge of English. As a 
Hindu boy improves his Bengali and enlarges his vocabulary by the study of Sanskrity 
he will not experience much difficulty in understanding Sanskritised Bengali, which must 
necessarily bo used in higher classes, and the Sanskrit technical terms. Of All the Indian 
languages Arabic and Sanskrit are the only languages which are adapted like Latin to* 
frame derivative words from the same root for the different phases of the same thing. 
The technical terms in Bengali must necessarily be framed after the rules of Sanskrit 
conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, and hence it is idle to assert 
that the technical terms will be English. The Muhammadan boy who will study Urdu, 
Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit, wil5 not be in a position to follow the lectures in 
Bengali. 

14. W© beg to draw your attention to the controversy on the curriculum of studies in 
the Calcutta Madraseah raised at the time of the reform scheme of the Dacca Madrassah,. 
It was rightly decided on that occasion that the Calcutta Madrassah should continue to 
teach the old orthodox course of studies called Dars-i-Nizamia. It is, however, desirable 
that the University should recognise its teaching and award suitable degrees. We have 
two-fold reasons for such recommendations : — 

(i) We believe that a student who is not satisfied with the university degree of master 
of arts and who wishes to be a sound scholar in Arabic literature and learning 
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must have his ground-work in an institution like the Calcutta Madrassah It 
will be in the interest of universities if students reading for the M A degree m 
Arabic be permitted to attend lectures of the learned Maulanas of the Madrassah. 
(ii) We lequire efficient traaned teachers for secondary schools and colleges, and 
the best method for the training of teachers of Arabic, Persian and Urdu will 
be to give a course of English lessons followed by a course of training to the students* 
who have completed their education in the Madrassahs 
It would be superfluous to say that the prescribing of the courses of studies and the 
conduct of examinations in the madrassahs should aways be in the hands of the Muham- 
madans and no change should be introduced without their consent 

16 Resolutions embodying the following points weie passed from time to time by 
the Muhammadan Educational Confeiences and other bodies, and we beg to draw the 
attention of the Commission to them — 

(а) The Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education should be an ex-ojficio mem- 

ber of the Senate and the Syndicate 

(б) Every aided college should have at least one Muhammadan on its govermng body 

and it should be a necessary condition of anv grant that may be given to it 

(c) It IS desirable that Muhammadans should be a pointed from time to time as vice- 

chancellor, inspector of colleges and controller of examinations 

(d) The Board of Studies of Bengali should have an adequate number of Muham- 

madans on it 

(e) No university examination should be held on Fridays between 12 and 2 pm in 

order to enable Muhammadans to attend their Jumma prayers 
(/) At least 50 'per cent of seats in Government colleges and 30 per cent in aided colleges 
should be reseived for Muhammadans 

{g) Free studentships for Muhammadans should be allowed in colleges on the same 
principle as in schools 

{h) In order to attiact well qualified ftluhammadans the scale of remuneration should 
be brought to the same level as in other departments 
In conclusion, we beg to thank you for granting us an opportunity of representing 
the feelings and grievances of oui co-religionists and for kindly giving us a patient 
hearing 

Amixur Rahman 
Abdul Karim 
A K Fazlul Huq 
Ashraf All 
Abul Kasem 
Mibza Shujaat All 
Md Sultan Alum 
Aminul Islam 
Golam Hasain Ariff 
Abdur Rahim Buksh Elahi 
Mirza Ahmed Ali 
Unsaddaula 

Moinuddin Mirza. 

* 

Abdul Latif Ahmed. 

A F. M Abdur Rahman. 
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Musalmans of Cliittagong. 

Muhammadans have no representative in the Syndicate and Senate of the Calcutta 
University. The number of Muhammadan fellows is negligible. We desire that all the 
Muhammadan graduates of three years’ standing should be eligible for a fellowship of the 
Calcutta University^ that half the number of members of the Syndicate and the Senate 
should be Muhammadans and that the Vice-Chancellor should be appointed alternately 
from among Muhammadans and Hindus as the Muhammadans form 52 per cent, of 
the population of Bengal. 

2. As Muhammadans form three-fourths of the population of Chittagong, it is very 
reasonable that at least half the chemistry seats in the Chittagong College in the LA., 

So , B. Sc. classes should be reserved for Muhammadan students. 

2. Half the seats in all classes of the Chittagong College should be reserved for 
Muhammadans. 

4. A pucca, commodious, well-arranged hostel for Muhammadan college students 
at Chittagong should be built in the course of twelve months like the one in existence 
for the Hindus. 

5. Provision for Arabic and Persian should be made in every Government and aided 
school. 

6. There is a dearth of Muhammadans in the inspecting, teaching and clerical staff 
of the Education Department. We wish half of the above staffs to be Muhammadans, 
specially in the university clerical staff. 

7. The Chittagong Madrassah is preparing its students according to the reformed 
scheme. 

By next year, a good number of students will be ready to appear at the madrassah 
final examination which will bo conducted on the lines of the Dacca University 
scheme. As this scheme has not been put into effect these candidates will be 
penalised unless the Dacca University is established quickly. 

We therefore consider it absolutely necessary that the Dacca University should be 
established within the ne!kt twelve months. We, Muhammadans, consider it one of 
our foremost grievances. 

8. We want a residential university with a Muhammadan college in Dacca. The 
establishment of a Muslim University with a Muhammadan college complete in itself 
would serve Muhammadan purposes fully and give a great impetus to Muhammadan 
education. 

9. It is a matter of great regret that Cox’s Bazar Sub-Division, forming half of the 

Chittagong District where Muhammadans form about 85 per cent, of its residents should 
be without a high English school. Government being the biggest proprietor of landed 
interests at Cox’s Bazar where khas yields arevenio of about four and-a-half 

lakhs, it is very desirable that Government should convert the present piovincialised 
middle English school into a provincialised high English school as promised by the 
Government after the partition of Bengal; at the time of provincialising the local middle 
English school at Cox’s Bazar. Th's was prayed for in paragraph 6 of the address 
presented to His l^xcellency as follows : — 

** As one of the particular grievances, we most respectfully beg to draw your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the fact that although Cox’s Bazar Sub-Division forms half 
the portion of this district and is situated at a distance of about 90 miles from 
the town an^ notwithstanding the said sub-division yields a very consider- 
able portion of the revenue of the district, it has been thrown to the cold 
shade of neglect. It has not yet been blessed with even a high English 
school providing the residents thereof with the most prominent and distinc- 
tive benefit of British rule. Suffice it to say that the expenditure incurred by 
Govtoiment for the up-keep of a middle English school at Cox’s Bazar is 
quite disproportionate to the benefit derived therefrom and this m ill go to 
meet more than half the expense necessary for the establishment of a high 
English school. Our humble request therefore is that your Excellency 
would bless the said sub-division with a long cherished high English school.” 
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10 Wo feel much aggiieved and our susceptibilities aio wounded at the fact that 
the Government Muslim High l^nglish School at Chittagong where all the scholars are 
Muslim has no provision for religious instruction 

We desire that religious instruction should be piovidod m such schools 

1 1 We think that Uidu should bo made a second language as an alternative to Persian 
nnd Arabic In Bengali text books quotations from Sanskrit should be avoided 

12 The Muhammadans of this district being pool, m')ro scholarships, specially for 
students studying medicmo and engineering, should be allotted to this district This 
was prayed for in the address referred to above in the following terms : — 

“ Wo therefore most earnestly appeal to your Excellency foi fuller recognition of 
Musalman claims by increasing special scholarships tor the deserving poor 
Musalman students of which two of the value of at least Rs 30 each should 
be sot apart for those who intend to study medicine and engineering fiom 
this distiict, in consideration of the number of Musalmans of this place, 
and the dearth of Musalman students in these lines owing to the heavy 
expenses incurred therein ” 

13. In schools fiee-studentships should be eight per cent of the total number of 
scholars ■therein as before, instead of eight per cent of the number of Muhammadan 
boys in the school 

14 The schools and colleges should be closed for one hour and-a-half on Fridays on 
account of Jumma prayer because an hour is not sufficient 

1.5 The candidates should not be asked to write their names on their answer books 
for a university examination, but they should be asked to give their roll numbers only 

16 Frequent change of text-books is not desirable in the interest of poor boys 

17 Musalmans should be adequately represented in the governing body of the Chitta- 
gong College At least two non-official Musalman members should be appointed for the 
purpose 

18 A model middle English school for Muslim girls should be established at Chittagong 
with special care for the purdah system making provision for religious instiuction, for 
sewing, nuising and culinary teaching 


Mubarak Ali. 

Jalaluddin Ahmad. 

Abdul H\lim. 

Mustopizur Rahman Khan. 
Imdad Ali. 

Syf.d Maqbul Hus\in 
Abdus Sattar, 

Nazir Ahmad Chaudharl 


Musalmans of Commilla 

Adequate representation of Musalmans both on the Senate and the Syndicate. 

Musalmans have absolutely no chance of election by the registered graduatea The 
number of Musalmans should be fixed — There should be at least 40 per cent, of the Musal 
mans in those bodies elected by Muslim graduates, otherwise it will ever lemain a Hindi 
Univeisity 

2 The Vice-Chancellor of the University should be selected alternately from eacl 
of the two communities (Hindu and Muslim) like the member of the Executive Council. 

3. (ffl) There should be a sufficient number of Musbm examineis 

(6) The practice of putting down names on exammation papers should be abobshed 
and that of roll numbers substituted m place thereof 
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5. Musalmans should have free access to all the different courses and classes of the 
University, fc^ome time ago, a Muslim graduate with honours in Sanskrit wanted to 
attend university lectures in Sanskrit for the M. A,, but he was most insultingly refused. 

6. The Arabic poition of the matriculation Persian course has been abolished, but the 
anomaly has been retained in the I. A. and B A. courses. There should either be Arabic 
or Persian (pure and simple) prescribed and not a mixture of the two in the same course.- 

7. At present there are some colleges and high English schools* where no provision is 
made for teaching Arabic and Persian. Adequate provision for the teaching of Arabic 
and Persian should be made a condition for the recognition of any college or school, and 
the defect should be removed in those already recognised. 

8. Difficulty of admission of Muslim students into colleges is keenly felt by the com- 
munity. At least half the seats should be reserved for Musalmans and after their demands' 
are satisfied, the vacancies, if any, may be filled up by the Hindus. 

9. Urdu should be adopted as a subject alternative to Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian. 

10. Adequate hostel accommodation should be provided in all centres of collegiate 
education under a Muslim professor, preferably one who is not a professor of Arabic or 
Persian. 

11. No Government grant should be given to a college which does not provide foe 
two seats for Musalmans on its governing body. 

12. Special facilities for Friday prayers should be provided for Musalmans in all col- 
leges and schools in Bengal. 

13. The above recommendations apply to the Calcutta University and we request 
that similar arrangements be made for Dacca. 

14. The Dacca University should be residential within the Municipal limits of the 
Dacca town and federal so far as the Eastern Bengal districts are concerned. 


Musalmans of Midnapore. 

The educational neec^s of the Muhammadans of Midnapore and a few suggestions for 
their removal. 

(а) The necessity of a first-grade college is keenly felt. It will be most advantageous 
if the existing college be raised to the B. A. standard. The reasons being : — 

(i) The Muhammadans being poor, they are unable to meet the high expenses of living 
etc., in Calcutta. 

(ii) The Muhammadans are not desirous of sending their boys to Calcutta where the- 
atmosphere is unwholesome. 

(б) The governing body of the college should be an independent body and to safeguard 
Muhammadan interests a sufficient proportion — not less than one-third of the members 
—should be Muhammadans and they should be elected by the Muhammadan population 
of the District. 

(c) Many of the Muhammadan pupils have to abandon their higher studies owing to 
their dire poverty. Some assistance should be given by the provision of 

(i) A sufficient number of free- studentships and half free-studentship in the college. 

(ii) A larger number of scholarships either from the Mohsin fund or from a special 

Government fund. 

(d) A suitable hostel similar to that of the existing Hindu hostel should be established 
without further delay for the residence of the Muhammadan boys. Until the construction 
of the proposed hostel a sufficient number of seats in the existing hostel may be set apart 
for Muhammadan students and a separate kitchen given them. 

(e) There should be at least two Muhammadans on the professorial staff in the college 
besides the professor of Arabic and Persian as a sufficient number of Muhammadan M. A’ s 
are available, 

(/) Urdu should be included as one of the second languages as an alternative to Arabic 
and Persian 

(g} The salary of the Persian professor should in no case be- lower than that of the* 
Sanskrit professor. 
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{h) The influence of the Hindus is so predominant here that it will be veiy much to the 
interest of the public and specially to the Muhammadans, if the entire management of 
college is taken away from the Municipality and transferr^^d to the Government 

Kabiruddin Ahmad. 

Satjadul Karim Suhrawabdy 

Azizul Alum 

Ali Reza 

Syed Amjad Ali 

Syed Ali Ahmad 

S. A: Meiidt. 

Mahmood Suhrawardil 


Musalmana of Rajshahi. 

The inhabitants of tte Rajshahi division find difficulties in oLtaming admission and 
also accommodation in other colleges It is, therefore, desirable that a first-grade 
college teaching all honours subjects for the B A and all subjects in M A should be 
maintained at Rajshahi At piesent no provision is made for honours in Persian, 
Arabic and political economy and no provision IS made for M A in any subject It is 
our request therefore that these wants should b© removed and the college should be 
fully equipped 

2. At present the numbei of students allowed to read in the college is 750 and consi- 
dering the largo pojiulation, wc strongly urge that the number bo increased to 1,200, of 
which 40 poi cent at least should be res©r\ed foi Muhammadans The percentage of 
Muhammadans in this district IS about 80 per cent and our i ©quest for reserving 40 per 
cent IS very reasonable 

3. The hostel accommodation for Muhammadans is very pooi, and it is not ©xcessivo 
for Hindus as well There aie only 30 seats for Muhammadans and 125 for 
Hindus The other students live in messes which are sometimes attached and sometimes 
unattached, and in our opinion they are very unhealthy and not suitable for students to 
Ii\ e m , they ai© damp, ill- ventilated, situated in undesirable quarters and without proper 
supervision We consider it essential in the interests of tiue education that adequate 
hostel accommodation may be provided m every college to the extent of 60 per cent of 
the total number It is a great mistake to think of the expansion of colleges without 
simultaneously thinking of hostel accommodation We venture to think that private 
donations will also be forthcoming foi the erection of hostels and foi the maintenance 
of colleges 

4 . The jioople of India, and particularly the Muhammadans, are desirous that their 
boys should receive religious instruction and the majoiity of Muhammdans even go sa 
far as to think that learning without the provision of religious instruction is no education 
at all On account of the policy of non-interference of Government in matters of religion, 
it is impracticable to provide religious instruction in Government institutions but they 
can very well bo provided m hostels and for this also we impress the necessity for hostel 
accommod ation 

6. Hostels should all be under the immediate supervision of professors Muham-- 
madan hostels unfortunately materially suffer from the want of Muhammadans on the 
teaching staff of colleges There is an erroneous idea that Muhammadans are fit to teach 
nothing but Arabic and* Persian Consequently, Muhammadans are not appointed to 
teach subjects other than Persian and Arabic We do not believe that suitable professors 
for other subjects are not available If the desire to appoint them be not wanting, 
Muhammadan professors will be forthcoming Until suitable Muhammadans of 
ability and character are appointed to the teaching staffs of colleges, the management 
of Muhammadan hostels will never be satisfactory. 
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6. Whatever we have said above about hostels and Muhammadans on the teaching 
staffs with regard to colleges is true, with greater force, in connection with the secondary 
schools. 

7. At present the number of Muhammadans on the Senate is very low. It is 7 per 
cent, though the Muhammadans form 52 j:>er cent, of the population in Bengal. The 
Congress itself is willing to give the Muhammadans representation to the extent of 40 per 
cent, and wo wish that half the Indian members on the Senate should bo Muhammadans. 

8. There is no Muhammadan on the Syndicate and consequently the interests or 
Muhammadans suffer. Some months ago the cases of two candidates wore published in 
the papers of Bengal regarding the allotment of marks in the B. A. examination. The 
request of a Hindu candidate w as granted by the Syndicate, while that of a Muhammadan 
of better merit was rejected. The Syndicate is an executive body and the Muhammadan 
may reasonably claim to have their fair share in the administration of the University. 

9. At present the Muhammadans, on account of their want of representation and of 
many incidents brought to notice, have no confidence in the Calcutta University and 
therefore we desire that the Rajshahi College should be affiliated to the Dacca University 
which, as we are given to understand by Government, will specially look after the interests 
of Muhammadans. This university was promised to the deputation of Muhammadans of 
Eastern Bengal as a compensation for the loss of the separate province, and we are confi- 
dent that this university will look after Muhammadan interests ; we, therefore, press 
that all colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to the Dacca University. This 
"will also relieve pressure on the Calcutta University which is at present unwieldy. 

10. In the Bengal Muhammadan Educational Conference, as well as in the all-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference, resolutions have repeatedly been passed that the 
candidates should not be required to write their names on the answer-books, we do not see 
why this request should not be met with as the system of not writing the names is in 
existence in some other universities a<^ well. 

11. The post of head clerk is a very important one and in certain cases it is more im- 
portant than the principalship. At present there is no Muhammadan head clerk in 
any college nor in the office of the Director or of the Inspector. We earnestly request 
that some of the head clerkships should be given to Muhammadans. 

12. The number of free Scholars in Government and aided schools used to be 8 per 
cent, of the total number of students. This number has recently been diminished and we 
pray that it should be increased again to the original number. 

13. In Rajshahi there exists only a junior madrassah and the students find great 
inconvenience to go to Dacca and Chittagong. We, therefore, request that a senior 
madrassah of a reformed typo should be established here so that there may be provision 
for secular education along with religious instruction. 

14. In the Bengali text- books now used in the B. A. course there are quotations from 
Sanskrit literature. Muhammadans who are ignorant of Sanskrit find it impossible to 
read and understand these. We strongly urge that no books containing Sanskrit quota- 
tions or demanding a knowledge of Sanskrit authors should be prescribed. Our further 
grievance is that in the present Bengali text-books Hindu heroes are introduced. Wo 
strongly urge that Bengali books written by Muhammadans should also be introduced. 

16. The majority of Muhammadans in Bengal use Bengali as their mother tongue and 
to them the knowledge of Urdu is more useful and imparts a better training than Arabic 
iind Persian. We, therefore, strongly request that Urdu should bo recognised as a 
rsecond language and may be put on the same footing as Arabip and Persian. 

16. The chief occupation of the inhabitants of this division, and particularly of the 
Muhammadans, is agriculture and it is essentially necessary that regular institutions for 
teaching agriculture on improved methods should be established and included in the 
University. 

17. For the thorough organisation of hostels and teaching students the correct pro- 
nunciation of English we think it very desirable that the principal and at least two pro** 
fessors should be Englishmen with experience of teaching in public schools. 

18. The tuition fee of the Rajshahi College has recently been enhanced to Bs* 6. 
This has affected the Muhammadan studenlis very much. We therefore pray that the 
original fee of Rs. 4 may bo restored. 
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General Memoranda. 

Dacca College, Dacca 

Poet-graJuato teaching sanctioned by the University has been established in Dacca 
for a great many years The college affibated foi M A teaching in Knglish , and in 
economicb, histoiy, philosophy, physics and chemibtry, univeisity lecturers have been 
appointed At the present tmie there aie 114 students reading for M A or M Sc, 
degrees, and 12 professors who have been recognised by the University as being sufficiently 
highly qualihcd to bo responsible foi these advanced studies Fuithei in ordei to render 
post-giaduate teaching moio efficient a number of othei lecturers aie also taking part. 
The distribution of the students among the different subjects and the qualifications of 
the vaiious pro^essois can be seen from the following table — 


Particdlars of M A and M Sv rlasse^^ Dacca College"^ 


^ Subject 

Class 

No of 
students 

I 1 

1 

Professors teaciiing the subject 

Ni of 
lectures 
given 



r 

(1) Bvbu Rakh-xl Das Ghosh, M A (Cal ) 

200 

( 

Iifth year 

1 29 



Engli«^h < 


\ 

(2) Babu Satishfhandn De, M A (Cal ) 

2 oa 

l 

Sixth year 

1% 1 





1 

(3) Babu Satyendra Nath Bhadra, M A 

200 




(Oil) 

1 

r 

Fifth year 

10 

(1) Mr W A J Archbold, M A , LL B 

:o 

Economics < 





1 

Sixth year 

11 

(2) Mr T T Williams, B A (Cantab ) 

125 

r 

1 Ffith yexr 

8 

(1) Mr W A J Archbold, M A , EL B 

50 

History . < 





\ 

Sixth year 

11 

(2) Babu Aswini Kumar Mukherji, M A 

250 




((^al ) 


( 

Fifth year 

8 

(1) Mr G H Langley, MA (Lond ) 

100 

Philosophy < 





L 

Sixth >ear 

i 

I 


f 

Fifth year 

0 






S(l) Mr W A Jenkins, M Sc (Sheffield) 

125 


Sixth year 

3 

/ 


A iiysics s 

Fifth year 

2 

(1) Bai Bhiipatmath Das Bahadur, M A 

173 

1 



(Cal ), B Sc (Lond ) 


L 

Sixth year 

7 

(2) Mr B K Singh, M A (Cantab ) 

150 


In additioii to the above the following university lecturers aie on leave and would 
be taking pait in post-graduate teaching undei normal conditions — 


Subject 

Class 

j Professors teaching subjt ct 

1 


r 

Fifth year 

1 

0 hemlstry • ^ 

1 


1 >Dr E R Watson, D Sc (Lond), MA (Cantab) 


L 

Sixth year 

P 


r 

Fifth year 

iq 

nistorx . . -< 



1 >Mr R B Ramsboth »m, M A (Oxon ) 

1 

1 

Sixth year • ! 

J 

English J 

r 

Fifth year 

>Mr Egerton Smith, M A (Leeds) 

1 

L 

Sixth year 

/ 


Furthei, not only has post-graduate teaching been earned on for this period, but th® 
results of university examinations indicate that such teaching has been as successful 
in Dacca as in the University or elsewhere 


• This table does not include the lecturers mentioned abo^e ^ho are also assisting uith post graduate teaching, 
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The following table gives the M.A. and M.Sc. results for the last five years : — 


Result of the 31. A. und 31. 8c. examhiations for the last five years. 


Year. 


il9X2 


1913 


1914 


1915 






Sublect. 


English 

History 

Economics 

Chemistry 


En^ish 

History 

Economics 

Chemistry 


English 

History 

Economics 

Chemistry 


English 

i 


History 


Economics 


Chemistry 


No. 

sent up. 


4 

2 

3 

11 


13 

2 

2 

13 


10 


10 

7 

11 


No. 

passed. 


{ 


6 ^ 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


5 < 


Details of success. 


{ 


{ 

{ 


Second class 
Third class 
Third class 

Tiiird class 
First class 
Second class 
Third class 


Second class 
Third class 
First class 
Second class 
Third class 
Second class 
Third class 


Second class 
Third class 
Fiist class 
Second class 
Third class 

Second class 
Third class 

Third class 
First class 
Third class 
Third class 

First class 
Second class 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

It 

2 

3 


♦ Second in the University. 

t Babu Surendra Nath Sen second in the University. Now a lecturer in the Calcutta University. 
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Result ofjthe M A and M Se evamiTiations for the last five years — contd 


Year 

Subject. 

No. 

sent up 

No 

passed 

! 

Details of success 

1 




English 


8 


Second class 

Tliird class 

2 

3 



History 


1 

6 

•{ 

First class 

Third class 

i« 

3 * 

1916 


Economics 

• 

10 


First class 

Third class 

It 

2 







First class 

2 



Chemistry 

• 

5 


Second class 

2 







Third class 

1 


' 

Physics 

• 

4 

^ { 

Second class 

Third class 

2 

1 


♦ First in tho University 
t Second in the University 


This year of the six students who were sent up tor the M Sc examination in physics, 
tihree gained the first three places in the first division and all passed 

In this connection it might be well to point out that the successes of Dacca College 
students (with the exception of those m English, in which subject the college is affihated) 
are not mdicated by the official fists of examination results as these appear in the Gazette 
They are there recorded as “ university students ’’ so that it is impossible for those who 
are not acquainted with them personally, to distinguish students who have been taught 
at Dacca from those who have received their teaching at the University in Calcutta J 
Owing to the tact that Dacca has been a centre for higher teaching for many years, 
and on the assumption that it would continue to be such a centre, there has been con- 
siderable expenditure on its hbrary and laboratories For the reading of advanced stu- 
dents the libraiy is now thoroughly furnished an all subjects in which post-graduate 
teachmg is being given, and the science laboratories are as well equipped as any in Bengal 
Before the operation of the new regulations for post-giaduate teaching in Calcutta, 
university lecturers of the college were ex -officio examiners, and they thus had a share 
m determining the ohai actor and standaid of the examinations The effect of these 
regulations has been to exclude them from all bodies which control courses of studies and 
examinations, and thus to compel them to accept the decisions of the Calcutta membeis 
without being able to urge their own opinions 

There are — ^ 

(а) no representatives from Dacca on tho council of post-graduate teaclnng in arts 

or science, 

( б ) no representatives from Dacca on either of the executive committees of the 

councils , and 

(c) only two co-opted § members on the boards of lugher studies Further, as 
co-opted members, they are not internal examiners, since internal exammers 
in any subject are such members of the Board of Higher Studies as have been 
appointed teachers imder section 3 

Now this 18 obviously imjust in view of the constitution of the councils and boards 
of higher studies in Calcutta There all professors and lecturers engaged in giving 


t ** Dacca College” should be mentioned against their names in the University iist 

§ According to Section 9 (cS it is possible for each board of higher studios to co-opt two members from those 
engaged in post-graduate teaching m the subject concerned m places outside Calcutta , nevertheless only two 
professors from Dacca have been co-opted 
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post-graduate instruction, whether attached to the University or to any other institution, 
are members ex-officio both of their councils and of the boards of higher studies for their 
respective subjects. Consequently we find that upon every board there are one or two 
junior lecturers, who have only recently taken their degrees in the University, and these 
gentlemen are also members of the Council, either of arts or of science. The effect of this 
upon rnofussil colleges can be seen from the fact that a student of Dacca College who 
gained the M. A. degree with first class honours in history in 1915, was appointed a uni- 
versity lecturer in history in 1917. This student has therefore become a member ex- 
officio of the Council of Arts and of the Board of Higher Studies in History. His professor^ 
a* very distinguished student of the University and a gentleman with sixteen years’ teach- 
ing experience, is not a member of either of these bodies. Thus it happens that pupils 
may begin to legislate for their former teachers not because they are recognised as being 
men of greater ability or jiower, but simply by the accident that they happen to teach 
in Calcutta and not elsewhere. This is true in spite of the fact that university lecturers 
in the mofiissil have the same technical recognition as those in Calcutta. 

It may be argued in rei>ly to this that the councils and boards are constituted to control 
I ost-graduate teaching in Calcutta, and that for this reason it is necessary for the members 
to be drawn from those engaged in university teacliing in that place. So long, however, 
as there are centres for higher teaching outside Calcutta and the pupils at these centres 
arc obliged to sit for Calcutta University examinations, the councils and boards must 
control post-graduate teaching outside as well as in Calcutta. It is, therefore, uniusfc 
that those responsible for higher teacliing outside Calcutta should not be adequately 
represented on the boards. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in a letter to the Director of Public Instruction, has recog- 
nised that the interests of mofussil colleges are affected, and has promised to make it a 
matter of personal concern that in the question of exaininership, etc., the claims of these 
colleges shall not be overlooked. But while conscious that it is not the purpose of those 
responsible for the scheme to be unjust to lecturers engaged in post-graduate teaching 
outside Calcutta, we maintain that the official status of the latter should bo such as to 
secure that their views with regard to the character of courses of study and examinations 
be considered. This is the more necessary because of the character of these studies.. 
The nature of post-graduate teaching should not be inflexibly determined by fixed 
syllabuses but should giVfe scope for the special interests and individuahty of the teacher,, 
and this is impossible where the teacher is entirely excluded from the control of the 
examination of his pupils. 

Under existing conditions the guarantee that higher education outside Calcutta 
shall be fairly considered is entirely dependent on the willingness of the Calcutta members 
of the boards of higher studies to elect lecturers from mofussil colleges ; and the good will 
of any Calcutta gentleman, who like 8ir Asutosh ^[uldlerjee, may promise to interest 
himself in such colleges. We feel sure that as soon as this situation is clearly grasped it 
will be seen to oe most undesirable. 

In order, as far as possible, to remedy these anomalies we make the following 
proposals : — 

(i) That since all university lecturers in Calcutta arc members ex-officio of the 
Council either of arts or of cienco, and also members of the boards of higher 
studies for their respective subjects, university lecturers (and teachers in 
affiliated subj^ts) in (ollegcs outside Calcutta should ilso be members ev- 
officio of these bodies. 

(ii) That there be at least two representatives from Dacca on each of the executive 
V ommittees. 

(iii) That section 31 of the regulations be amended as follow^s : — 

‘‘ The internal examiners in any subject shall be such of the members of the Board 
of Higher Studies in that subject as have been appointed teachers under 
sections 3 and 25 together with teachers in affiliated subjects in colleges outside 
Calcutta ” 
instead of : 

which is the present reading. 


under section 3 ” 
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Should it bo considered impossible to give effect to some such proposals as those 
indicated above, we are of opinion that, since the efficiency of post-graduate teaching 
in Dacca and other colleges outside Calcutta will be very seriously prejudiced, it would 
be bettor to reconsider the whole scheme of post-graduate instruction in these colleges. 

W. A. J ArcRbold. 

T. T. Williams 
G. H Langley 
W A Jenkins 
B. N. Das 

Rakhal Das Ghosh 
Satischandra De 
Satyendranath Bhadra. 

Aswini Kumar Mubhierji 
B K Singh 


James, H R. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a memorandum which I have written 
on the report of the Committee appointed early in 1917 to consider arrangements for 
post-graduate teaching in the University of Calcutta I had hoped that there was still 
time for this memorandum (and a supplementary note on certain points where miscon- 
ception IS possible) to bo taken into account before M A and M 8c affihation of colleges 
was actually discontinued, and with this view I sent copies a week ago to the registrar 
of the University. I now learn, by the last arrived mail, that the changes recommended 
by the Committee have actually been introduced this session It might seem, therefore, 
useless now to put forward reasons, even if in themselves weighty and vahd, against this 
very important change in the status of colleges, and I have written again to the registrar 
withdrawing the request for the consideration of my memorandum and note, and asking 
only that they may be recorded 

It seems, however, still possible that the whole question of post-graduate study may 
shortly be re-opened when the Commis.-ion, which is to deal with the Umversity of 
Calcutta, IS holding its sittings in the cold weather If that should be the case, I would 
very earnestly request that my memorandum may be placed officially before the Com- 
mission along with the report of the Committee 


Memorandum on the recommendations of the Committee appointed to consider arrangement 
for lost- graduate teaching in the University of Calcutta. 

Some considerations of importance appear to have been left out of account by the 
Committee, or, at all events, not to have been sufficiently regarded 

1 Influence of the organisation of M A studies at Presidency College — The figures 
tabulated on page 6 of the report (paragraphs 8 and 9) show quite plamly that since the 
now regulations for the M A and M Sc degrees took effect in 1908 there have been two 
considerable organisations for M A and M Sc study under the University, that at Presi- 
dency College (for mathematics and 9 other subjects, 4 M A and 5 M Sc ), and that 
directly under the University in “ university classes ” (for mathematics and 8 other 
M A subjects) Good work has been done at the Scottish Churches College in Philosophy 
but it has been confined to that one subject, and the number of students is given in the 
table as 23. The number of M.A. and M.Sc students at Presidency College is 326 . the 
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number in the university classes is 1,268. It must be recognised that, although 1,268 
is a much larger number than 326, a total of 326 would be a considerable body of posU 
graduate students under any university, and that the interests of such a body of students 
require careful consideration. « 

The Presidency College classes. — The Presidency College organisation was also first 
in the field. Its classes, as now organised, date from 1908, and have been carried on 
without any complete break in continuity from a much earlier date, in fact from the 
time when definite M.A. studies were first instituted under Calcutta University (that 
is 1885). There is thus attaching to the Presidency College classes that very valuable 
thing, an academic tradition. 

The organisation of the Presidency College classes had not then to be brought into 
being for the first time in 1908 : it already existed. It has been carefully modified and 
improved since. It is based on the principles of the fitness of the student for the 
course of studies undertaken ; careful individual training ; and such a limitation of 
numbers as the conservation of these two principles renders necessary. 

The university classes. — The formation of classes conducted directly by the University 
came about as described in paragraph 6 of the committee’s report, except that the last 
sentence of the paragraph needs qualification in the light of the account given in what 
has preceded of the Presidency College classes. The university classes are a perfectly 
legitimate development under the Universities Act of 1904,s though it is not probable 
that the extent and character of the development were foreeen by the framers of the 
new regulations in 1906. The problem of what to do with B.A. graduates who wished 
to take up an M.A. course of study and could not bo received into the Presidency College 
and Scottish Churches College classes began to command anxious attention in 1910. 
Although the necessity for providing higher teaching for B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s irrespective 
of their fitness for it was not recognised at Presidency College, the efforts of the University 
to meet the growing demand for M.A. instruction were sympathetically viewed, and in 
the two years 1911-12 and 1912-13 very substantial help {vide report page 4, paragraph 
6) was given, voluntarily and gratuitously, by members of the Presidency College staff, 
who delivered courses of lectures to the University classes apart from their work at Presi- 
dency College. The rapid increase of numbers was also no doubt fostered by the rela- 
tively low fees charged by the University. Numbers did grow very rapidly, and in 
September 1913 had reached a total of 1,005 (in 1912 it had been 620). At the same 
time the university organisation was acknowledged to bo defective. It was confined 
to lecture-courses ; and the class room accommodation was also most inadequate. The 
dangers latent in the now development led to a representation to the Syndicate from 
the members of the Presidency College staff engaged in post-graduate M.A. teaching, 
calling attention to the weaker aspects of the statement placed before the Senate by 
the Vice-Chancellor on September the 27th, 1913. For the university arrangements 
were based on largo numbers, low fees, and a disregard of standards, the very failings 
which had brought about tho movement for university reform in 1901 ; and it was now 
in relation to the advanced stage of university work, where quality is of even more im- 
portance than in relation to under -graduate work. The representation has been so far 
effective that the points to which attention was drawn have since been taken up prac- 
tically by the University, and, as principles, find place in the committee’s report, page 
13, paragraph 21 (a) and (6). It is now proposed to introduce to a large extent the 
features which were at that time distinctive of the Presidency College organisation. 
Further in March 1914, I took the opportunity to sketch the ideal for which we were 
working at Presidency College in a note on ‘‘ Aims and Methods of Post-graduate Study 
in Calcutta University,” also submitted to the Syndicate. This was after the scheme 
for supporting the university M.A. classes with a strengthened staff financed mainly 
from fees was brought before the Senate and accepted. 

The Presidency College classes under the new scheme. — ^It is now, in point of fact, pro- 
posed that the university classes shall in future conform more nearly to the model of 
the Presidency College classes. It is not desired to claim any special merit on this account. 
It merely means that the Presidency College classes have all along been organised on 
sound lines, so that any organisation on sound lines will correspond more or less closely 
to the organisation in working at Presidency College. It is, however, a reason for being 
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slow to do away with tho separate organisation of the Presidency College classes alto* 
gether The separate Presidency College oiganisation has at all events done the Uni- 
versity this service It fiist exemphfied practically, and then, through its staff, contended 
ciitically, for principles which the Committee now advise (page 13) should be adopted, 
though thej certainly were not universally admitted in 1913-14. That the organisation 
now proposed for post-graduate study under the University is on those lines is a great 
gam 

Should it, however, bo one of the results that the carefully developed organisation 
at Piesidency College must itself vanish ? It is a somow'hat paradoxical result Two 
organisations have existed under Calcutta, University for M A studies one confessedly 
defective , the other not called in question as wanting. Is it reasonable to abolish the 
orgamsation proved by experience to bo satisfactory, merely to secure the externals of 
uniform system ? Will the centralised university system be all gain ? Are there no 
distinctive features of the collegiate organisation worth pieserving ? 

2 The position of the Colleges — The Indian luiivei sities are really a distinct t^pe 
with features peculiarly their own, they do not conform exactly to any other tyje, 
neither to the “ teaching and resident ” typo, nor to the federal ” They have a mixed 
constitution, because, while there are many colleges undei the Umversity, they are 
neither all in different places, nor all in one and the same place the colleges are partly 
resident and the University is partly a teaching university. The Indian universities 
aie sill generis. A great deal that is written about ‘‘ teaching and resident ” universities 
belongs in strictness to the Umversity which has no college^, or which is itself orgamsed 
as a single college Now under Calcutta University the academic life must bo Uved mainly 
in the colleges That has been so from the first and it is likely to continue to be so mainly 
in the future Some of the colleges are at a great distance from Calcutta In Calcutta 
some of the colleges are so large as to form of themselves umts of academic hfe as large 
as IS convement A thousand students may associate together in a common life, but 
hardly eight thousand For the continuance and development of college life it is ex- 
pedient to strengthen the individuality of the colleges 

If this 13 granted, it follows that to cut off the colleges from any hope of keepmg 
within the collegiate body their own advanced (that is M A and M Sc ) students is to 
limit disadvantageously their chances of development, while to take away M A and 
M Sc students frotn colleges that have them now is to do them injury Leaving aside 
for the mdment all questions of other colleges, I can speak with assurance of Presidency 
College To take away, as is proposed, the M A and M Sc affihation of Presidency 
College will be to affect the hfe of the institution as a collegiate and academic body most 
prejudicially I can speak with confidence here, because I have watched over the hfe 
of the college for a period of nine years continuously, and I know what I am writing about 
The Umversity may decree this injury to Presidency College, and Government — ^it is a 
Government college — may acqmesce in the injury But I am bound at least to point 
out, what is so clear to me, that if this is done, the college wilUbe seriously injured both 
in prestige, and in its usefulness as a place of education 

But the same argument applies to other colleges which now have some measure of 
post-graduate organisation and, more than this, it apphes to any college which might 
in the future have attained to this status It is true that at the present time the only 
other college in Calcutta affected is the Scottish Churches College And from the Scottish 
Churches College has been recorded the strong and vigorous protest laid before the 
Senate on June the 9th last 

3 T'he main educational aim — How deep and seiious that injury is may be under- 
stood only through clear sighted appreciation of what is involved in the often repeated 
assertion that the mam educational aim is “character” I refrain fiom any attempt 
to develope the argument , it is too w ell known I will only emphasise one contention, 
which will, I believe, be found to stand more firmly the -more critically it is examined 
The education of character under Calcutta Universsty must bo sought through the colleges. 
Anything which tends to narrow the life or diminish the prestige of tho college is working 
against the mam educational aim 

4. Possibility of cCn alternative scheme — If the solution of the narrower problem of 
instruction proposed by the Committee were the only practicable solution, it might 

B 2 
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possibly be right to acquiesce in it. This is nowhere proved in the report. It is merely 
asserted without proof on page 6, paragraph 12, that it is “ impossible to suggest arrange- 
ments whereby colleges could institute a form of inter-collegiate lectures which would 
meet present requirements.’’ It is, on the contrary, at least conceivable that a scheme 
of inter-collegiate lectures would be found workable, at all events if the stronger colleges 
received financial assistance for the purpose. 

5. “ Post-gradtiate ” study. — There is here a point of quite a different character urgently* 
requiring to be considered. What is “ post-graduate ” study ? The Committee was 
appointed to “ consider arrangements for post-graduate teaching ” and Calcutta Uni- 
versity, not without reason, calls classes attended by students who have graduated B.A. 
and B.Sc. “ post-graduate.” Yet we are faced with this anomaly. At other Universities 
“ post-graduate ” students are select and few. Rarely at British universities will their 
number exceed a score, far less reach a hundred. Post-graduate students under Calcutta- 
University number (by the figures given on page 5 of the report) one thousand six hundred 
and seven. Either then the students of the Calcutta University arc extraordinarily 
more advanced than the students of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
and other British universities, old and new, or ‘‘post-graduate,” when applied to Calcutta 
M.A. and M.Sc. classes, has somehow changed the quality of its connotation. It appears 
at any rate to be true that the Calcutta master ^s degree is definitely tending to become 
the ordinary goal of the* student’s ambition. 

6. The interest of the University. — ^It may most truly be affirmed that the interest 
of the colleges in these matters is the interest of the University, and the interest of the 
University is the interest of the colleges. That the Presidency College and the Scottishi 
Churches College suffer actual loss and hurt if their M.A. and M.Sc. affiliation is taken, 
away, has been represented plainly in what precedes, and that other colleges suffer less 
potentially. This cannot be to the true interest of the University. There is, further, 
grave reason to fear that the recommendations of the Committee do not lead infallibly 
to the advancement of sound education, but may rather, unless great care is taken, involve 
a return to old errors against which the reform movement of 1901 was directed. On 
these grounds it is hoped that some weight may bo given to the considerations set for th- 
in this note. 

SUPTLEMENTARY NOTE ON CERTAIN POINTS WHERE MISCONCEPTION IS POSSIBLE. 

1. The M.A. regulation, of 1858, page 1. — The original statute regulating the award 
of the M.A. degree ran : — “ Every Bachelor of Arts who has obtained Honours in Arts 
shall be entitled to the degree of Master of Arts ivithout any further examination or /ce.” 
The scheme for a separate M.A. examination was proposed in 1881 and took effect in 1885. 
It is difficult to reconcile the wording of the original rule with the account of the four 
distinct periods in the history of the higher teaching of Calcutta University on page 1 
of the report. 

2. The divorce of teaching from examination, page 3. — Under the now regulations of 1906- 

it is laid ddwn (in the chapter on examinations) that the university lecturers in an M.A. c/r 
M.Sc. subject ♦**♦*(?),! have myself for several years served as convener of 
such a board for the M.A. examination in English which consisted entirely of teachers. 
This board of JM.A. lecturers with the assistance of one or more external examiners, 
set the papers in the subject. It is therefore with a feeling of bewilderment that I have^ 
read paragraph 4 (a), page 3 of the report, which appears to represent the 

complete divorce of teaching from examination as an evil now to be remedied in respect 
of post-graduate teaching. This divorce is true to some extent still of the B.A., B.8c* 
and intermediate examinations, but' is not true of the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations. 

3. Candidates coming up for examination without adequate instruction, paragraph 6,^ 
page 4 : — It needs to be pointed out that this statement applies only to university and 
private candidates and not at all to candidates from the Presidency and Scottish 
Churches Colleges. 

4. Harmful Rivalry, paragraph 12, page 6. — ^There has been nothing which could 
properly be called rivalry between the colleges and the University since July 1914 ; and 
the only rivalry which can be said to have existed before July l9l4 arose solely out of 
the menace to M.A. and M.Sc. teaching at Presidency College apprehended as latent 
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in the statement laid befoie the Senate by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee as Vice-Chancellor in 
September 1913 Whether that apprehension was \^ell founded or not, is most fairly 
tested by the event There is truly enough an end to rivalry when one of the rivals is 
conveniently put out of the way and his possessions appropriated by the other The 
only sound plea here is Dr Urquhart’s that there is room for all,” the very plea which 
was used in the Senate early in 1914 when it was jSroposed to extend very considerably 
the existing university classes Enquiry would show that there has been willingness 
on the part of the governing body of Presidency College to co-operate with the University 
in arrangements lor M A teaching and that there has been practical co-operation in the 
teaching of the subject political philosophy and pohtical economy 

6 Boards of studies, paragraph 18, page 10 — It is quite true that the constitution 
of the existing boards of studies is unsatisfactory in the extreme But it would bo a 
doubtful remedy to constitute boards of studies exclusively or almost exclusively of 
university lecturers and professors who regulated the M A and M Sc examinations 
in isolation from the less advanced teaching which leads up to the M A and M Sc courses. 
It IS necessary that the successive stages of study and examination should be carefully 
co-ordinated , and it is essential therefore to have on the Board of Studies in a subject 
persons actively engaged in teaching B A and B Sc and intermediate classes. 


Peake, C. W. 

I feel strongly that the University should concentrate in one centre the w^hole of its 
higher teaching, that is the teaching above the present BA or B Sc stage This seems 
to be necessary for many reasons particularly from the point of view of economy, and 
from the fact that it will be impossible to give the necessary latitude to professors m 
teaching their subjects unless the examination is mainly conducted by the professors 
themselves I need hardly point out to the Commission that a university is not likely 
to get the best out of its professors unless they are m a position ta give special attention 
to those branches of their subjects in which they are exceptionally interested and m 
which they may be conducting research Some recognition in the examination must 
obviously be given to those branches of a subject which have thus received exceptional 
treatment and this seems to me to require that all students should have the same oppor- 
tunities of attendmg the lectures of a given professor A class list issued under any 
other conditions would hardly represent fairly the relative merits of the students I 
should contemplate with some misgiving an attempt to amalgamate Part 2 of the 
Cambridge tripos with the Oxford Final exammation, and I cannot see that the situation 
will be clearlj^ different in the case of Calcutta and Chittagong for example If Calcutta 
IS unable to provide for the whole of the students taking post-graduate teaching, the 
proper remedy, in my opmion, would be the establishment of a second university. In 
the event of course of the Commission deciding that the M Sc degree may be awarded 
under certain conditions without examination on the strength of an original thesis, it does 
not appear to me to be absolutely necessary that a student should conduct his research 
in the university centre 

The changes in the regulations introduced recently on the strength of the report 
of the Committee appointed to consider arrangements for post-graduate teaching 
in the University of Calcutta, represented a distinct advance over the existing 
state of things but were marred by one fatal and totally unnecessary defect The advance 
consists in the arrangements made for the mutual co operation of the University and 
the colleges in lecture work and generally in the improved organisation of the boards 
of studies^ and other machinery for the control of examinations and study The defect 
consists in the elmnnation of the college itself as a factor in post-graduate work I 
consider that each student should be directly associated with a college for tutorial 
purposes, laboratory, library and general supervision I regard the University College 
of Science of course as a college for this purpose The connection of the student with his 
college should be formally recognised and the college should be generally responsible 
for the welfare of the student inside and outside college The student of course should 
share in the corporate life of the college Such an arrangement was impossible under 
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the old regulations as the cost of making provision for a wide course of instruction was 
prohibitive in rhe case of nearly all the colleges and practically resulted in a monopoly 
of post graduate work being left in the hands of the Presidency College and the University, 
the number of students associated with the latter making any supervision or corporate 
life impossibic. I can sec absolutely no reason, for instance, why a college should not 
receive affiliation in economics up to th(3 M.A. standard on the strength of a highly 
qualified professor in charge of the College ^^tudents and of a library containing a minimum 
of standard works on the subject, a library that would of course improve from year to 
year, while the university library, containing a more extended collection of works, would 
supplement any deficiencies in that of the colleges. Lectures would be i^rovided mainly 
by the university in co-operation with the colleges, and some of the professors appointed 
directly of the University might be each associated with a college for the purpose men- 
tioned above. The student w^ould thus be secure of obtaining supervision and tutorial 
instruction, and a healthy rivalry would be established between the colleges which would 
provide a legitimate incentive to the professor to assist his students to utmost of 
his ability. Further, 1 regard it as an important matter of policy to improve the status 
of some of the larger colleges by putting it wuthin their power to take a real share in the 
higher work of the university without any prejudice to its efficiency, this being accom- 
panied, if possible, by a reduction in the present volume of the intermediate w^ork, to 
which their energies and resources are largely devoted at present. I have no doubt 
whatever that a proposal such as I have indicated above will be welcomed by the colleges 
themselves, and an opportunity of definitely raising the status of non-official colleges 
should be a strong incentive to private effort to i^rovide the necessary funds. The argu- 
ments raised by the committee referred to above against the recognition of colleges for 
the purpose of post-graduate work are to be found in paragraph 12 of their Report wdiich 
I quote for conyenionce of reference : — 

“ It is highly desirable that there should be no spirit of rivalry between the Univer* 
sity and its colleges, and that all the teachers should be imbued solely with 
the desire of further mg higher education. We are of the opinion, how'ever, 
that such harmful rivalry and competition do exist, and result in a lack of 
co-oi>eration. , We have no desire to impute any blame to either the Lhii- 
versity or the affiliated colleges ; both have done their best under very 
difficult and trying circumstances to provide such instruction as was possi- 
ble. But it is plain that the lack of a central organisation wffiereby the 
Univ^ersity and its colleges could be brought into contact with each other 
has rendered concerted action between them almost impossible. We have 
therefore considered and rejected certain suggestions which, though attrac- 
tive in some ways, seem to us inadvisable for .the reasons given in the course 
of this report. It is impossible to return to the old system by which certain 
colleges had each its separate organisation for the higher teaching. It is 
again impossible to suggest arrangements whereby these colleges could insti- 
tute a form of inter-collegiatc lectures which would meet present require- 
ments. Nor has the University sufficient funds ta institute a separate and 
complete organisation, nor would it be advisable for it to do so for reasons 
given in the next paragraph. Nor, finally, would it be feasible except in 
connection with certain sciences to sort out the proscribed subjects between 
the University and the colleges as, in addition to the difficulty of carrying out 
such an arrangement, it is advisable that the students and teachers of one 
subject should be in intimate contact with those engaged in another. We 
recommend, therefore, that the affiliation of colleges in Calcutta for M.A. 
and M.Sc. work should cease and that the organisation of post-graduate 
instruction of all kinds be considered to be the duty of the University.’’ 

The above reasoning appears to me to bo wholly unconvincing and not very intelligible. 
This much is clear that the Committee based its conclusions solely on the hypothesis 
of the existence of a spirit of harmful rivalry and competition between the University 
and its colleges. No facts were put forward in proof of the existence of this deplorable 
state ot things and the following extract from a letter to the Government of India from 
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to the absence of competition but to a larger and increasing co-opeiation between xhe 
University as a teaching institution and its affiliated colleges ” This letter. No 485t ^ 
dated Senate House, 27th Novembei, 19l6, and issued thus two weeks before the publi 
cation of the committee’s report, w as addressed by the Registrar on behalf of the Syndicate^ 
to the Secretary, Government o£ India, Department of Education, in reply to a letter 
from the Government of India which suggested that “ m the matter of post-gi aduato 
teaching sufficient co-operation between the Univtrsit;y and its affiliated colleges does 
not exist, and that there is undue competition ” 1 suggest theicforo that th^‘ Com mis- 
sion should hesitate to put forward any scheme for post-giaduate studies, which involves 
the elimination of the college as a lecognised factor in the education of post-graduate 
students on the strength of an unsupported statement by the committee, which, in the 
letter quoted above, has been officially and formally declared by the Syndicate to bo 
untrue. 


Wordsworth, W. C. 

I signed the report on post-graduate teaching with something of a wrench, for I be- 
lieve whole heartedly iii the value of the collegiate connection for students, and I believo 
that the Piesidency College was doing well itsshaie of the post-graduate work under the 
old arrangement It limited its work to its resources, and the work was done with devo-^ 
tion Concentration of resources seemed however ta bo necessary in the inteiests of the 
1,300 oi 1,400 students who leceived inadequate teaching at the university I acted 
on my own responsibility, without consulting or pledging my colleagues Some weio 
strongly opposed to the surrender of affiliation, and Mr Peake initiated a warm discus- 
sion on the subject in the Senate Dr Uiquhait supported him Others of my colleagues 
approved of the new scheme The report contemplated a collegiate connection Presi- 
dency College students proceeding to study for M A or M Sc may appioacli the University 
as Presidency College students, paying their fees to the Piesidency College, residing in 
its hostels, using its library, etc. This was included in the scheme on my representation.. 
When the scheme was put into operation, it appeared to me that too little was done to 
secure the co-oi)eration of the resources of the colleges the colleges were not as collegea 
invited to co operate, teachers left colleges to join tho University, and a largo number 
of puiely university teachers was appointed Tho share of the Piesidency College in 
the work was delined so as to equal what it did under the old arrangement though it 
could offer moie 8o I moved a lesolution in tho Senate which piovoked a long and 
heated debate How the scheme has piogressed I am unable to say I was more’ a 
member of the general council as an M A teacher, and, ciicumstancos having prevented 
me from taking part in tho work this year, I am not in touch with developments, not 
being a member of tho executive committee I am aware that some of the PresideiK y 
College staff think highly of the scheme, and that others feel that the influence of the 
teachers is not so great as it might advantageously bo but 1 have made no census cf 
opinions, as most of the teachers concerned have doubtless appeared befoie tho Com- 
mission 
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I am not quite clear in my mind as to what is exactly meant by the relation oi the 
Presidency College to the Teaching University. I take it, the Commissioners are not 
‘ here thinking of a teaching university, to be set up at some future date, when circum- 
stances are favourable, in the midst of a large and steadily growing commercial centre 
like Calcutta. It may bo that the Commission are contemplating the present Affiliating 
University with its affiliated colleges in remote districts, separated from one another by 
long distances, yet having a common meeting-ground and common interests in the 
varied activities of the central Senate, but this Affiliating University transformed 
under the operation' of the recent post-graduate regulations. For there can be little 
doubt that, at any rate, since the introduction of the post-graduate regulations, the 
Calcutta University is, to all intents and purposes, a teaching university. 

I have ventured to put the matter thus, as the view is strongly maintained in some 
quarters and was forcibly urged before the Universities Commission of 190^?, rli u f‘V3r 
since its inception, the Calcutta University has been something more thaa n if.oce 
examining Board, inasmuch as it has always exercised effective control over the co a -os 
of studies taught in its affiliated colleges. And indeed the despatch of 1854 winch 
founded the Indian universities began by suggesting the creation of certain university 
chairs in the faculties of law and engineering. {Vide paras. 30 and 31 of the Despatch.) 
I am often reminded in this connection of the Oxford of my time. For even at Oxford the 
university professoriate is a thing of comparatively recent date. Teaching is mainly in 
the hands of the colleges. In my time, lectures were so arranged that an honours 
man could go through his schools without attending a single lecture of a single 
university professor if he chose to do so, although he would have been extremely foolish 
to do so. 

During the closing decades of the last century, it was a favourite occupation with some 
educational speculators to think of the Presidency College as conferring certificates, etc., 
of its own on its under-graduates independently of the University ; and I have heard high 
administrative officers expressing the view that perhaps, in the case of a large corporation 
like the Presidency College, there would bo no objection to the Government accepting 
its certificates as passports for admission into certain departments of the public services ; 
but that difficulties would arise when institutions, not similarly equipped, put forth claims 
to similar privileges. 

My object in alluding to the matter here is to state the view that I would much rather 
reverse the process. Instead of acting independently of the University, I should like 
to see Presidency College incorporated with the University and made one with it. And 
still I am thinking not of single college universities, like some of the modern British 
universities, but rather of the analogy which Calcutta presents to Oxford : — Calcutta, 
with its Presidency, the Ripon, the City and the other colleges ; Oxford, with its Balliol, 
Jesus, Exeter, Brasenose and the rest of the colleges. 

Here, I am anxious to bring forward two points for the consideration of the Commission. 
In our present scheme of instruction, a sharp lino may bo drawn demarcating the teaching 
up to the B.A. pass stage from the teaching beyond that, I do not mean merely in point 
of time — but the B.A. honours and the post-graduate teaching. Secondly, the Calcutta 
colleges are all anxious to have complete arrangements of their own for honours teaching. 
One can thoroughly sympathise with the colleges in this matter. They are naturally 
anxious to keep their best men with them throughout their academic career, and the men 
will not stay unless they can read for honours. Here, however, I venture to think that a 
sounder plan would be to insist on some division of work between the Calcutta colleges 
and to attempt at some co-ordination of the work done in them. If the point be conceded, 
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it would follow that honours teaching should be done in some central place where all the 
Calcutta colleges can do and have their share And where could this central place be 
except under the auspices of the University which is the connecting link between the 
different colleges I am a strong believer in the principle of the independence of our 
colleges — a principle which I believe is recognised by the existing university regulations. 
But independence is not necessarily isolation, and it should not be a bar to the colleges 
co-operatmg with one another in a common cause 

As things stand at present, it would not be possible for professors of the Presidency 
College, which has satisfactory arrangements for honours teaching in almost all the more 
important subjects, to take part in the honours work in this central place If, however, 
those of the Presidency College, who are now engaged in post-graduate work, bo definitely 
made part of the university professoriate, the difficulty would cease to exist And a 
collateral advantage would follow therefrom, inasmuch as the evils which are rightly 
apprehended from a complete separation of under-graduate teaching from post-graduate 
teaching would be avoided 

As to the relation which should subsist between the Presidency College professors 
and the university professoriate, at the risk of being considered a crank, I would venture 
to urge that T have always regarded the Senate and the University as a Republic of Letters, 
and I should like to consider the combined professoriate as members of a rejiablic of 
letters, rather than as a hierarchy of officials — the relation of the professors to one 
another being determined by the nature of the work which each is called upon to do in the 
interests of the whole 

On the financial questions which are likely to arise in the readjustment of the rela- 
tion of Presidency College to the University, I am not competent to speak In this 
connection, however, I am anxious to invite reference to a noteworthy recommendation 
of the last Public Services Commission m India Some of the commissioners, such as 
Dr Herbert Fisher and Sir Valentine Chirol, among other things, discuss the importance 
of a close connection between research and teaching They also discuss the possibility 
of the establishment of a central institute for research in India, and the Commission 
unanimously recommend the creation of twenty professorial chairs for the Indian 
universities with a view to stimulate research and to give a higher tone to our academic 
work 

I earnestly beg the University Commission to consider if it may be possible for them 
to ask the Government of India to give early effect to this recommendation of the Services 
Commission On the arts side of the Presidency College, there are at present two or 
three professors who are doing exactly the kind of work which the Services Commission 
contemplate All that is necessary to be done in their case to change their appointments 
into university professorial chairs is to relieve them of a part of their under -graduate 
work and to place them into somewhat closer touch with the Council for post-graduate 
instruction at the University In their case difficult financial questions are not likely 
to arise, as their emoluments will be governed by the conditions about salary, leave and 
pension, etc , which the Government of India may ultimately lay down in consultation 
with local Governments and with the sanction of the Secretary of State 

I feel tempted to linger on this point , for, to my mind, herein lies one of the surest 
opportunities of fruitful development of our acadeniic work in future I cannot help 
thinking that in the work which is likely to be initiated under the inspiration and guidance 
of the professorial chairs, the mind of Bengal will find a fitting opportunity for making 
eubstantial contributions to the building up of the composite civilisation of the future — 
a civilisation in which the ideals of the East should stand side by side with the ideals of 
the West and in which the heart of the East should learn to beat in unison with the heart 
of the West. 

A professor of the Presidency College, a couple of years ago, published one of his in 
augural lectures on the study of Indian history, which, among other things, contained 
the following appesl • — 

“la it too much to hope that a chair of Indian history may ere long be founded 
in this city, which is the scene of some of the noblest achieve nents and 
triumphs of Job Charnock and of Robert Clive and which is haunted by the 
memories of Warren Hastmgs, a chair whose duty it may bo to expound iti the 
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scientific spirit of the true historian, problems connected with the rise, growth 
and organisation of the British power in India ? ” 

When the lecture reached the hands of Dr. Herbert Fisher, he wrote to the lecturer 
from London ; — 

“ Your excellent plea for the study of Indian history and for the foundation of a . 
chair of Indian history in Calcutta. It is altogether desirable that tlie 
commemorative instinct should be quickened and strengthened in India and 
that the energy of the Indian universities should be in part directed to the 
noble purpose of retrieving as much of the past as may be retrievable from 
oblivion. There must be a great deal of unpublished material scattered up 
and down the country and waiting an editor, and I should like to see Indian 
scholars co-operating in a movement for editing such material as may be 
available. The work of our Historical Manuscripts Commission might serve 
as a model.” 

When the same lecture reached the hands of Mr. Havell, he wrote to the lec- 
turer : — 

“ Your suggestive and interesting lecture on the study of Indian history. In times- 
like the present, there is no subject which demands more careful study than 
the history of civilisation in the East and in the West. We need to learn all 
the lessons of the past for the work of reconstruction in the future which 
must begin after the terrible breakdown we are now witnessing. 

I hope you will get support for your proposal for a chair of Indian history in 
Calcutta. It would bo a very useful institution in London also.” 

I have taken the liberty of referring to the views of Dr. Fisher and of Mr. Havell, 
partly in justification of the importance wliicli I have ventured to attach to the recom- 
mendation of the Services Commission regarding the professorial chairs ; but partly also 
to meet a just objection which may be urged against m3' suggestion regarding the conver- 
sion into university professorships of some of the existing chairs in the arts departments 
of the Presidency College, namely, that duplication of chairs ought to be avoided. For 
some time to come, I feel that the tear of duplication need not be entertained, as the 
present University professoriate is by no means adequate or complete. For example, 
in the Department of History, with commendable foresight, the University has founded 
a chair of ancient Indian lustory and culture. But even for Indian history, not to- 
speak of the needs of English or of modern European history, two other chairs are urgently 
needed 
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1 submit the following extract from the am uW report of tho Hindu Academy^ 
Daulatpui ; — 

Daulatpur Hindu Academy is an institution which is interesting from several points 
of view — 

F%rst and foremost — ^It is practically a residential college in which 300, out of a 
total of 600 students, are in residence along with all the jirofessors includ- 
ing the firincipal who are about 26 in number The residential quarters 
aie in detached blocks and the houses in each block are either thatched or 
tiled or pucca Those are all one-storeyed excepting one block which has 
been built with the Government grant of Rs 60,000 No block, excepting 
the last one, accommodates more than 12 to 20 boardeis, so that disturb- 
ance in study incidental to many boarders residing in one block is 
reduced to a minimum Close to and detached from the blocks are the 
piincipal’s and the professors’ quarters which are so situated that they 
have constant opportunities of mixing with and influencing the conduct of 
their respective wards The block built at Government expense accom- 
modates about 60 boaiders and one resident supeiintendc nt, who though 
not a member of the teaching staff has been specially selected for his 
powers of controlling and exert ising wholesome influence over the students. 
The unpretending little blocks of thatched and tiled huts have the advan- 
tage of placing the students in environments from which they have 
mostly come and to which perhaps most of them will have to go back, 
after leaving the college Stilted ideas of life and li\ing imbibed in 
college days are apt to^estrange the students from their homes, lift them 
out of their natural surroundings and cause bitter disappointment when 
thej come to face the stern realities of life Every room of almost every 
block was visited and found occupied by happy and cheerful youths, anel 
a talk with them showed that they wore satisfied with the arrangements 
The rooms are neat, well-lighted and well- ventilated, bed-sheets c?om, 
floors clean swept and books well arranged The sanitary arrangements 
have been well laid out, a good sized tank has been reseived foi drinkirg 
watei another for bathing and washing purposes, and a third for the u e 
of Professors who live with their wives and children. Every block has its 
own kitchen, the mess arrangements are their own, and the boarders 
only a small fee as seat-rent and estabbshment charge The cost of iiving 
in the college thus w orks out to a figure which is well within the means of 
all excepting the hopelessly indigent 


Ciiakhavarti, Brajalal, 

I would like to invite the attention of the Commission to some broad features of 
the problem that has to be solved The University of Calcutta has worked for more 
than half a century So far as the arrangements for intellectual culture are concerned 
there is not^^much to complain of The result, however, has failed to give satisfaction 
as it has been beneficial neither to the individual nor to the society 

The present system has sought to bring up our young men in a manner which 
IS not quite in keeping with their condition in life It has given rise to aspirations 
which there is no means to realise The intellectual progress of the people has not 
been veiy reniaikable at same tune, there has boon a serious disturbance m 
their economic condition The defect, however, is not so much in the existmg: 
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method of the work as in the omission clearly to define the object of education itself. 
In other words we miss any high ideal in our work of education and up to now 
knowledge has been treated as a means to worldly advancement and has not been 
regarded as an end in itself. 

Before proceeding to determine the ways and means of education it would be 

if f'be Commission could clearly define the object of education, viz,, what the 
finished product of it is expected to be and how he is expected to live in relation 
to the world outside. It is not possible to discuss the means and to make an 
•estimate of its efficiency or otherwise without a clear view of the end it is calculated 
to realise. 

The question is a large one inasmuch as it involves an analysis of the consti- 
tution of man and a close examination of his relation to the world. The enquiry 
would necessarily lead us to the conception of religion which alone affords full scope 
fer the expansion of the personality of man and brings him into hfirmony with the 
world. The people of the ancient world could find peace and happiness in their 
ideas of religion and asceticism. Although the pleasures of the senses have multi- 
plied many times since then, men in our times seem to be worse off and the miseries 
of the world have rather been on the increase. Our attempt to build a world 
without God and religion seems to have failed and the trend of modern rationalism 
is fast approaching religious faith. 

The Commission will have to consider many aspects of the question and it would 
not be out of place if I were to invito their attention to the Hindu view of the goal 
of life and the method of attaining it. It was something real and traces of it are 
visible even now in the systems of indigenous education that have survived the 
ravages of time. With suitable modifications it can bo made to work even now. 

As to the ideal of life, I propose to quote the following passages of the Ux^anisbads 
from Professor Max Muller’s translations in the Sacred Books of the East Series : — 

Chhandogya F, 3. 

‘‘ 1. Svetaketu Aruneya went to an assembly of the Panchalas. Prabahana Gaibali 
said to him : ‘ Boy, has your lather instructed you V ‘ Yes Sir, ’ he replied.’* 

“ 2. Do you know to what place men go from#iere ? ‘ No, Sir, ’ he replied ** 

‘ Do you know how they return again ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ he replied. ” 

‘‘ 4, Then why did you say ‘ you had been instructed ? ’ How could anybody who 
did not know these things say that he had been instructed ? ” 

BriJuidaranyaka II, 4. 

“ 1. Now when Yagnavalkya was going to enter upon another state he said : ‘ Mai* 

treyi, verily I am going away from this my house (in the forest). Forsooth, 
let me make a settlement between thee and that Katyayani (my other wife).* 

‘‘ 2. Mai treyi said : ‘ My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, 

should I be immortal by it ? ’ 

‘ No, ’ replied Yagnavalkya, ‘ like the life of rich people will be thy life. But 
there is no hope of immortality by wealth. ’ 

3. And Maitreyi said : ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not become 

immortal ? What my Lord knoweth (of immortality), tell that to me.’* 

Katha /, 1. 

20. Nachiketas said : ^ There is that doubt, when a man is dead, some saying, 

he is ; others, he is not.’ This I should like to know, taught by thee : this 
is the third of my boons.” 

'^21. Death said : ‘ On this point even the Gods have doubted formerly ; it is not 
easy to understand.’ That subject is subtle. Choose another boon, O Nachi- 
ketas, do not press me and let me off that boon.” 

“ 22. Nachiketas said : ‘ On this point even the Gods have doubted indeed, and 

thou Death hast declared it to be not easy to understand, and another 
teacher like thee is not to be found — Surely no other booh is like unto this.’ ” 
23 Deiith said : ‘ Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, 
herds of cattle, elephants, gold and horses. Choose the wide abode of the 
earth, and live thyself as many harvests as thou desirest.’ ” 
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“ 24 ‘ If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose wealth and long life Bo 
(king).Nachiketas, on the wide earth I make thee the enjoyer of all desires ’ ” 

“ 25 Whatever desires are difficult to attain among mortals, ask for them accord- 
ing to thy wish , — these fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments, such are indeed not to be obtained by men — be waited on by them 
whom I give to thee, but do not ask me about dying ” 

“ 26 Nachiketas said ‘ These things last till to-morrow, O Death, for they wear 
out this vigour of all the senses Even the whole of life is short Keep 
thou thy horses, keep dance and song for thyself ’ ” 

“ 27 ‘ No man can be made happy by wealth Shall we possess, wealth, when we 
see thee ? Shall we live, as long as thou rulest ’ Surely that boon (which I 
have chosen) is to be chosen by me ’ ” 

“ 28 ‘ What mortal, slowly decaying here below, and knowmg, after having approach- 
ed them, the freedom from decay enjoyed by the immortals, would delight 
in a long life, after he has pondered on the pleasures which arise from beauty and 
love V ” 

“ 29 ‘ No, that on which there is this doubt, O Death, tell ua what there is in that 
gieat Hereafter Nachiketas does not choose another boon but that which 
enteis into the hidden world ’ ” 

Katha /, 2. 

“ 1 Death said ‘ The good is one thing, the pleasant another these two, having 
different objects, chain a man It is well with him who clings to the good 
he who chooses the pleasant, misses the end ’ ” 

“ 2 ‘ The good and the pleasant approach man the wise goes round about them 
and distinguishes them Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but 
the fool chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice ’ ” 

“ 3 ‘ Thou, O Nachiketas, after pondering all pleasures that are or seem delightful^ 

hast dismissed them all Thou hast not gone into the road that leadeth to 
wealth, in which many men perish ’ ” 

“ 4 ‘ Wide apait and leadmg to difteient points are these two, ignorance, and what 
13 known as wisdom I believe Nachiketas to be one who desires knowledge, 
for even many pleasures did not bear thee away ’ ” 

‘ 5 ‘ Fools dwelling m darkness, wise in their own conceit, and puffed up with vam 
knowledge, go round and round, staggering to and fro, like bhnd men, led 
by the blind 

“ 6 The Hereafter never rises before the eyes of the careless child, deluded by the 
delusion of wealth ‘ This the world,’ he thinks, ‘ there is no other ,’ — thus 
he falls again and again under my sway ” 

“ 7 ‘ He (the self) of whom many are not even able to hear, whom many, even when 
they heai of him do not comprehend wonderful is a man, when found, who 
13 able to teach him (the self) , wonderful is he who comprehends him, when 
taught by an able teacher ’ ” 

Katha II, 4 

“ 2 ‘ Children follow after outward pleasures, and fall into the snare of widespread 
death Wise men only, knowmg the nature of what is immortal, do not 
look foi anything stable here among things unstable ’ ” 

Bnhadaranyalca /, 4 

“ 16. Now if a man departs this life without having seen his true future life (m the 
self), then that self, not being known, does not receive and bless him, as if the 
Vedas had not been read, or as if a good work had not been done. Nay, 
even if one who does not know that (self), should perform here on earth some 
great holy work it will perish for him m the end Let a man worship 
the self only as his true state. If a man worships the self only as true state, 
his work does not perish, for whatever he desires that he gets from that self.” 
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Kalha II, 5-. 

“12. ‘ There is one ruler, the self within all things, who makes me one lorm mani- 
fold. The wise who perceive him within their self, to them belongs eternal 
happiness, not to others.’ ” 

“13. ‘ There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts, who, though 
one, fulfils the desires of many. The wise, who perceive him within their 
self, to them belongs enternal peace, not to others.’ ” 


Chandogya VII, 23. 

“1. The Infinite (bhuman) is blis.s. There is no bliss in anything finite. Infinity 

only is bliss. This Infinity, however, we must desire to understand ” 

This idea of infinity alone can give sufficient scope for the expansion of the mind of 
■man. It makes him self-contained and independent of the world outside. It puts an 
end to all disputes and differences between man and man. paves the way for co-operation 
and makes the world peaceful and happy. The ideal may not be easy to attain, yet it 
is the true ideal and the only one that can solve the many and complicated problems of 
life. 

I wish also to point out that there is no risk of the initiative of the man being 
paralysed by the idea of the final quietude. It is true that in our everyday life Ave 
find our activities to be called forth by the dominant ideas of pleasure and pain, but Ave 
-should not forget that the activities Ave really approve of are those that arise out of 
rational motives or in other Avords from a sense of duty. The Hindu sages Avere quite 
;alive to this situation and avo find the folloAving rules of life laid doAvn by them. 

Chhandogya VII, 22. 

“ 1. When one obtains bliss (in oneself), then one performs duties One who does 
not obtain bliss, does not perform duties. Only he who obtains bliss, performs 
duties. This bliss however, Ave must desire to understand.” 


Manu {Jones' translation), Ch. III. 

*‘115. ‘The idiot, Avho first eats his own mess, Avithout having presented food to 
the persons just enumerated, knows not, Avhile he crams, that he Avill himself 
be food after death for bandogs and vulture.’ ” 

“117. ‘The house-keeper, having honoured saints, holy sages, men. Progenitors 
and household gods, may feed on Avhat remains after those oblations.’ ” 

“ 118. ‘ He, Avho eats what has been dressed for himself only, eats nothing but sin : 
a repast on what remaias, after the sacraments, is called the banquet of the 
good.’ ” 

In short a man is to live for the Avorld and there is no Avorth in his OAvn individual 
life except in so far as it is meant for the service of the world. Instead, therefore, of 
■destroying the initiative, the ideal ot religion rather purifies it and puts it upon a 
stronger and a surer ground. 

The educational method of the Hindus was an extremely simple one and the 
■question of funds did not ijresent any difficulty to them. The idea of plain living and 
high thinking Avas insisted upon as a rule of religion. 


Chhandogya VIII, 4. 

“3. And J of Brahman belongs to those only who find it by abstinence, 

for then there is freedom in all the worlds.” 

This purported to secure both efficiency and economy in the Avork. The work was 
•distributed in due proportion among the teachers, the student, the king and the people. 
The arrangement was a very natural one and did not throw any heavy burden on any 
of the parties concerned. 
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With the teacher it was an imperative duty to teach and omission to do that 
was a sin. (Manu X, 75) The teacher was to provide the student with food (and 
residence) (Manu, II, 164) He was to accept no fee from the student while the 
latter was being taught and if he did so both the teacher and the student would 
suffer degradation The teacher was peimitted to receive a piesent from the 
student when the latter returned home on the completion of his studies (Manu H, 
246 and III, 156, 168) The teacher was to live a life of poverty (Manu IV, 7 
and 8) He could earn money by religious services and by accepting gifts from 
people on occasions of religious ceremonies While in distiess ho could apply to 
the king for subsistence 

The texts are given below — 


' Mami X, 75. 

‘ Reading the Vedas, and teaching others to read them, sacrificing and assisting 
others to sacrifice, giving to the poor, if themselves have enough, accepting 
gift from the virtuous, if themselves are poor, are the six prescribed acts of the 
first born class ” 


Manu //, 146. 

Let the twice born youth, whose souls has been formed by this regular succes- 
sion of prescribed acts, collect by degress, while he dwells with his preceptor 
the devout habits pioceedmg from the stud}?^ of scripture ’’ 

Manu //, 245 

Let not a student, who knows his duty, present any gift to his preceptor 
before his return home , but when by his tutor’s permission, he is going to 
perform the ceremony on his retarn, let him give the vernerable man some 
valuable thing to the best of his power ” 

Manu III, 156 and 168 

One who teaches the Veda for wages, and one who gives wages to such a teacher 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦to him the oblation must not be given , for the clarified 

butter must not be poured on ashes ” 

Manu IV, 7 and 8 

‘‘ He may either store up grams for three years , or garner up enough for one 
year , or collect what may last three days , or make no provision for the 
morrow ” 

Of the four Brahmins keeping house, who follow those four different modes, 
a preference is given to the last in order successively , as to him, who most 
completely by virtue has vanquished the world ” 

The student was to live an austere life, to rendei services to the teacher, to 
collect alms for him, to gather fuel, etc , for him, to tend his cattle, etc Such 
practice was to continue for twelve years oi upwards, to ensure perfect discipline of 
the body and the mind of the student 

See 3Ia7it(, CTi. II 

‘^108 Let the twicc-boin youth who has been girt with the sacrificial cord, collect 
wood for the holy fiie, beg food of his relations, sleep on a low bed, and perform 
such offices as may please his preceptor, until his return to the house of his 
natural father ” 

182 Let him carry waterpots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth, and C'Asa grass, as 
much as may be useful to his preceptor , and let him perform every day the duty 
of a rehgous mendicant ” - 

*‘218. As he who digs deep with a spade, comes to a spring of water, so the student 
who humbly selves his teacher, attains the knowledge which lies deep m 
his teacher’s mind ” 
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Chhandogya /F, 4. 


“5 

Having initiated him, he chose four hundred lean and weak cows and said t 
‘ Tend these friend. ’ He drove them out and said to himself, ‘ I shall not 

return unless I bring back a thousand. ’ He dwelt a number of years (in the 

forest), and when the cows had become a thousand ” 

It was enjoined upon the king and the people to perform religious duties and 
on such occasions to make gifts to the Brahmins including, a student living with 
the teacher, one who wants money for making a present to his teacher at the time 

of coming away from him after the completion of his studies, one who has returned 

from the house of the teacher after the comj)letion of the studies and wants to 
settle in life as a householder, and persons who have acquired various grades o£ 
proficiency in their studies: — 


Mann III, 

“ 94. When he has performed this duty of making oblations, let him cause his guests* 
take food before himself ; and let him give a portion of rice, as the law ordains 
to the mendicant, who studies the Veda. ” 

“ 128. Oblations to the Gods and to ancestors should be given to a most reverend 
Brahman, perfectly conversant with the Veda ; since what is given to him 
produces the greatest reward.” 

Mann VI L 

82. To Brahmans returned from the mansions of their preceptors, let him show' 
due respect ; for that is called a precious unperishablc gem, deposited by kings^ 
with the sacerdotal class. 

Mann XI, 1 and 2. 

* Him who desires to maintain his preceptor, his father or* 
his mother} him who needs a maintenance for himself, when he first reads 
the Vedas ♦ ♦ 7.” 

“ These nine Brahmans let mankind consider as virtuous mendicants called Snatakas ; 
and to relieve their wants let gifts of cattle or gold be presented to them in 
proportion to their learning.” 

It was the bounden duty of the king to see to the support of a teacher. 

Mann XI. 

22. Having recokoned up the persons, whom the Brahman is obliged to support, 
having ascertained his divine knowledge and moral conduct, let the king 
allow him a suitable maintenance from his own household ; 

“ 23 And having appointed him a maintenance let the king protect him on all sides 
for he gains from the Brahmin, whom he protects, a sixth part of the reward 
of his virtue.” 

A more efficient and at the same time a more economical arrangement it is not 
possible to conceive. A retired and abstemious life gave the teacher sufficient 
freedom to devote himself to intellectual pursuits. The automatic arrangement 
of financial support from the people and the assurance of the ultimate support of 
the king kept him relieved of all anxiety. The influence of such a system on the- 
mind of the student is very great. The present method of selling learning for a 
fee lowers the position of the teacher in the eyes of the student and cuts away 
the^ root of all discipline, whereas in the ancient days the teacher, who used to* 
maintain the student as well as to teach him used to be looked upon as a father 
and even as one more venerable than the natural father — (Manu II, 146. ‘‘ Of him 

who gives natural birth and him who gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the giver 
of sacred knowledge is the more venerable father and the affiliation of the 
student to the teacher was so complete that under the Hindu Liaw one would come; 
in as the heir of the other. 
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The discipline enjoined upon the student makes him fit for any career in the 
woild whethoi rough or smoo^ Having been taught to live an austeie life he finds 
himself less dependent on the world and in consequence, more free to continue his 
pursuit of knowledge during the rest of his life. Education is free fox all purposes, 
subject only to the restriction of the moral and intellectual fitness of the student 
The charity bestowed on the student in the beginning of his life bears fruit and 
when the tune comes, he lepays that to the society with an increase, by working 
as a teacher and in othei ways 

The burden thrown upon the king is almost nominal and much lighter than it 
is now Cost IS consideiably reduced by reason of the abstinence of the teacher 
and the student and is met in part by what is supplied by the labour of the latter 
The financial burden is distributed over the whole of the population and the share 
that falls on the king is therefore very small On the other hand, the effect of such 
education on the people makes the woik of the administration of the country very 
easy and secures a positive gain to the king 

It confers a similar benefit upon the people Students so bi ought up are a 
source of strength to the community The parents are relieved of the burden of 
the educational expenses of their boys and the entire establishment is maintained 
by the voluntary coiiti ibutions of the people made accoiding to then means No 
method of taxation, direct *or indirect, could give so satisfactory a result At the same 
time the system of the collection of alms brings the learned into direct contact with 
the householders and serves to bung about an intellectfial communion between the two 
classes, resulting in the edification of the latter 

To the Hindus the texts cited above constitute a part of then levealed religion 
To othois who may not look upon them in the same light, they have the authority 
at least of age and experience Any scheme for the education of the Hindus ought 
to take into account these traditions of the past The climate and soil of Bengal 
are suited to the cairying out of such a scheme, inasmuch as living can be made 
\ery cheap and the laboui of students turned to good account 

The ideas I have expressed above are not peculiar to Hinduism They are to 
be found in evciy religion, not to speak of Christianity and Muhammadanism Tho 
form has to be varied to suit tho requirements of the different religious persuasions, 
but the substance is common to them all The actual woikmg of tho system w^ould 
require the establishment of denominational schools and colleges 

While denominational institutions can regulate physical and moral culture, 
some othei machinery is necessary to ensure unifoimity in the standard of intellec- 
tual cultuie We have a xiopulation which though divided into many sections bv 
race and religion has to meet on a common platfoim in public life, reqiiiiing a 
common standard of intellectual progiess This can be assured by reserving to the 
Univeisity tho contiol and the development of the intellectual education of the 
people while leaving it to tho denominational institutions to provide for the special 
needs of the diffeicnt communities This will also be an important movo towards 
the solution of the question of finances Tho finances of the XJniversity may be 
left mainly to the State while those of tho denominational institutions may be 
made to depend moie upon the respective communities 


Chakra VART i, Vanamali 

I am specially mterosted m tho problem of moral education or character-building 
I think it quite possible to instruct students in the prmciples of universal morality and 
as a basis for this to mstruct them in the principles of their own religion The hostels or 
boardings at any rate might form the centres of such mstriiction The moral iiifctructors 
should be men of real character Professors are chosen now-a-days by mere academic 
qualification In future, charactei [i e , unselfishness, devotion to duty, readiness to 
help the needy, patriotism, orderliness, habit of cheerful obedience, fearlessness, loyalty, 
etc ] should be msisted on as a stne qua non in all who aspire to be teacher*^ 

It would make the work of the moral and religious instructor easier if he does not 
drink oi smoke, if he is above suspicions of sexual immorality, if he does not bow to the 
prevailing wmd in order to secure worldly advancement, if his manner, dress, talk and 
food be not unlike those of the people — only such people can have abiding influence on 
the majority of our boys I know cases of European and Indian professors who failed 
to dp any good to their students m respect of character-building, because they were sus-^ 
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pected of laxity in matters sexual. Professors who come to college smelling of wine, 
[and I have known and heard of some] are looked down upon by Indian students 
who have not yet realised that a man may have many excellent moral qualities to teach 
his pupils (by personal example) though he drinks or has allied vices. Boys are generally 
sharp in finding out the defects of their teachers and hence teachers should be really good 
and honest people. This is difficult to secure, but nevertheless it is necessary. The 
educational authorities jhould see that the teachers serving under them get no chance 
of dishonestly adding to their income and that their services are not retained after they 
could be reasonably suspected of immoral conduct. 

^^very Hindu and Muslim hostel should have its prayer room, its religious library, 
its co-operative charity fund and its moral and religious society. Students do not take 
much interest in these affairs now, because these do not pay in the examination and also 
because some of the professors look askance at these activities. 

If colleges have inter-collegiate competitions in religious examinations (examination in 
Upanishads, Manu, Geeta, Bible, Quran, etc.), and if prizes and certificates are given and 
names of brilliant students published in the University Gazette, then a greater interest 
might be aroused in the student community. There ought to be medals and prizes for 
social service, such as rescuing drowning people, tending the sick, aiding the sufferers 
from floods and famines, etc., bestowed by the University. Every college should have its 
Boy Scouts or something corresponding to it. Older and better boys might help the 
younger and worse boys gratis in learning their lessons as in the tol, and thus render their 
own knowledge clearer and acquire the habit of active benevolence. All this would 
teach morality. The College Moral and Religious Society should have a co-operative 
charity fund and religious library managed entirely by the students — but under the 
guidance of a professor. By systematically, but freely, giving something to the funds 
of a library and charity fund, the boys would learn the principles of co-operative 
charity. Students may also maintain co operative stores of their daily necessities, such as 
books, etc. The poorer students might find employment in these stores and earn and 
learn at the same time. 

I have felt it as a bitter disappointment that some of the Bengali professors at Gauhati 
{including myself) could not do as much good to the Assamese students in the matter of 
character-building as they desired and toiled for, because they did not talk good Assamese 
and not having marriage ^relations in Assam were regarded as foreigners. The European 
professor’s opportunity of influencing his Indian students’ character for good is almost 
nil unless he be a real enthusiast in the cause of Indian education, [and even more 
needful than that] ; unless he talks the language of his students, and knows the history 
of India and shows practical sympathy with the student’s life and ideals. 

Our educational institutions are not producing, in sufficient numbers, men who could 
successfully overcome the obstacles that lie in the path of good citizenship and who could 
die for their King and Country in the hour of need, because both European and Indian 
professors have failed in showing practical sympathy with his students and had not the 
necessary moral qualification. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

The Calcutta University, like the other modern universities of India, has undertaken 
a formidable and at the same time a noble task. It is no less than that of transplant ing 
the knowledge and culture of the West to the apparently ungenial soil of the most oriental 
of oriental countries. To bring the wisdom of Europe — its philosophy and arts and sciences 
within reach of the intellectual classes in India and thereby to transform its social, political 
and religious structure was the primary object which the founders of the Calcntta University 
had in view. In spite of what unsympathetic critics may have to say, those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the results of this bold experiment will admit that it has already 
met with considerable measure of success. The enrichment of national life by the infusion 
of occidental thought into oriental idealism and so blending the best and noblest elements 
of the two civilisations into one harmonious whole is the great service which the Calcutta 
University has at least partially succeeded in rendering to Bengal. 
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Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Calcutta University during the last fifty 
years of its existence has not succeeded in shaking itself free from the cramping influence 
of Its mediaeval environment “ Advancement of learning ” has been adopted by it 
as its motto , but diffusion of western knowledge has been hitherto its special function 

But the mediaeval age in India is drawing to a close, and the modern age with its more 
strenuous activity is already in sight There can be no doubt that the Calcutta University 
by diffusing the hght of western culture and so dispelling the darkness of ignorance from 
the land has powerfully contributed to the ushering in of a new epoch in the life of this 
<30untry The coming renaissance of India promises to be as big in its consequence as the 
-earlier renaissance of Europe 

The Calcutta University, therefore, as the greatest centre of learning in India must 
now adjust itself and its ideal to the changing intellectual atmosphere of this country 
It must no longer be content with the mere diffusion of learning alread}’’ acquired elsewhere, 
but must itself contribute to the stock of world’s knowledge The creative faculty of India 
lying dormant for so many centuries must again be stimulated and developed to the fullest 
extent This is the ideal which the Commission should keep in view when considering 
the question of the reorganisation of the Calcutta University 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J E. 

Being but httlc read in the hterature of universities, their aims, purposes and so forth, 
and having taken no pait in university work in India except as a lecturer and afterwards 
as an administrator, accepting existing conditions and trying to make the best of them, 
I canfiot pretend to consideration as an expert witness from within and shall avoid 
troubling the Comimssioners with extemporary answeis on the specially academic aspects 
of their catechism 

The University presumably fails to be regarded primarily as an institution for dis 
semmating and advancing knowledge The first would seem to be its more obvious pur 
pose Whether it is the moie radical or not I cannot judge But, possibly, the purpose® 
react and the first cannot be well achieved if the second is neglected It would seem, 
however, that the purposes are so far separable that one may on a short view considei 
which should be first in regard if conflict aiises between them in their claims upon the 
resources forthcoming for university education Su( h a consideration need not of course 
mvolve the neglect of either 

Again, it does not seem possible to regard the University as an institution merely cul 
tural even m its non- professional courses The collegiate life may be more important 
than its learning , and, confining the view to learnmg, the studies which are pnmarilj 
designed to stimulate and enlarge the understanding must yet be related to the course ol 
life for which the student is intended , their successful completion must qualify him foi 
emjiloyment so remunerated and of such dignity as to bo appropriate to the degree of hi 
learning and the saciificc:? of tune and money its attainment has involved The Univer 
sity and university institutions must adjust themselves to the needs ot the people whose 
cause they are to servo and assume such functions as these needs impose upon them 

If these considerations aie of force the Univer^^ity cannot be considered as a thinj 
in itself, but rather as a single agent intei -acting with others in a complex social, econom’^ 
and pohtical system to the needs of which all must be adjusted The question of reform ha 
to be considered with regard to the circumstances and differentia of the system of whicl 
the Umversity is a part Recent political developments in India, for instance, appear t( 
claim as a matter of the utmost need that the education imparted under the auspices o 
the universities should be such as to set forth upon then way m growing numbers a breec 
of scholars and of public men of the highest sanity and culture who may lead and inspire th 
people , and, on the other hand, to require that education generaUy should be ‘‘in wides 
commonalty spread ” over the length and breadth of India I say “ on the other hand ’ 
not only or even mainly on account of the question of precedence which tends to ans 
when both purposes appeal to the same meagre exchequer , but also and particular!; 
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because a wide extension of education involves of necessity under present conditions 
a multiplication of the numbers who aspire to a university training and thus an immediate 
conflict (it is present with us now) between the demand for an extension of the facilities 
which exist and the need for their improvement. 

Again regard has to be had to the industrial situation. It may bo that it is not 
unpractical to look for the key to the solution of many educational difficulties in tho 
possibility of a vigorous industrial advance and of such a modification of the social system 
as will allow of the opportunities afforded by such an advance being taken advantage of 
by the communities who arc now besieging the gates of the University. 

If the University has to bo considered with reference to its environment the question 
of reform involves many extra-academic and preliminary considerations and in regard to 
these I shall venture to express myself. 

It is possible to carry this too far, to render the situation so complex by an attempt 
to bo comprehensive as to make it seem impossible short of inspiration to answer any 
questions in regard to it. I trust I shall not betray myself completely into such bewilder- 
ment, but find it necessary to attempt a general view before coming to close quarters mth 
detail. 

The first place amongst the collegiate population is taken by the classes known in 
this part of the world as the bhadralok and consisting mainly, so far as Bengali 
speaking Hindus are concerned, of the Brahmin, the Vaidya and the Kayestha. This 
jiass of people or group of castes have had from of old a monopoly of i)rofessional and 
clerical employment and they look to the market and ultimately to the Government of 
the country to see that their requirements are satisfied. They have, at the same time, 
been in the main the leaders of the people, looked up to and respected. Failure to satisfy 
their needs becomes a political question and reacts upon the administration. 

The market of employment is undoubtedly developing as the wealth of the country 
increases, but the increased supply does not keep pace with the demand. I have not before 
me statistics which would enable me to express the measure of this truth. But that it is 
a truth will be freely admitted. At lyresent in a country in wliich wide discrepancies 
of fortune are much less manifest than in other countries which are regarded as economi- 
cally blessed, such discrepancies would seem to be most marked amongst the bhadralok , 
some of whom live in affluesuce, but a large proportion in conditions which, considering 
their standards and requirements, can only be regarded as extreme poverty. It is by the 
bhadralok that the pinch of poverty is most severely felt and it is from them, in a combi- 
nation of economic discontent and political idealism, that the agitation springs which 
purifies itself into progress. Progress so backed and so inspired is naturally a progress 
along lines congenial to the temperament and qualities of the class from which it springs. 
This class is by its traditions dissociated from industrial enterprise, and socially, has 
tended as a whole to resist reorganisation or progress in defending its privileges and its 
prestige against the encroachments of the lower classes. It is natural, therefore, that such 
progress as has been achieved or is immediately in view is disproportioned in its various 
branches — politically it sots itself a hope of rapid accomplishment on democratic lines 
— socially and economically, it moves slowly and reluctantly to the establishment of such 
conditions as might at once satisfy its own requirements and safely serve for the founda- 
tion of democratic institutions. It may be said that this has been adequately realised on 
the economic side at least — that for half a century the literate have called out for techni- 
cal education with a view to industrial advance. But the cry for technical institutions has 
been unsupported by useful action. It has in reality been a cry for industries and in its 
nterpretation a cry for employment, the opportunities for employment of the old kind 
vhich a busy market would create. The spirit of commercial or industrial enterprise 
las b^en wanting, or, where it has been present, has manifested itself mainly in failure. 
There are many reasons to account for tliis — in part, I imagine, the tradition of the classes 
concerned ; in part, probably, the system of early marriages and other aspects of the Hindu 
social organisation ; no eager spirit of enterprise can be expected on the part of those who 
lave early ii'i life given hostages to fortune. On the other hand, it may be said that there 
s want of encouragement and opportunity, and that the State has not moved as it should 
lave done in t!us matter. Be this as it may, the tact remains that these classes call 
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out for employment, that m the absence of other avenues they march along the road of 
the middle school and high school and pi ess in a very mingled throng thiough the gates 
of the University This is a state of things which will not correct itself in a day, and which 
must be taken into reckomng in any question of educational reform It complicates the 
view of a Univeisity, its organisation and its functions when such an institution has to under- 
take the task of dcahng with numbers of whom only a very small fraction are adapted for 
a course of life to which the culture and training of a university is necessary or appro- 
priate It furthei compheates the task that rcfoim needs money, that money has never 
.been foithcoming to allow of more than a slow progress accoiding to current ideas and 
xequiiements, and that the increase of numbers eager for an extension of such faoihties as 
are now afforded is so derived as to threaten a progressive detei loration of standards. 
The piobleni of numbers grows increasingly difficult On the one hand, theie is the 
risk of collegiate education passing out of hand as completely as secondary education has 
done, and with more serious consequences, on the othei, there is the problem of the youth 
of the most advanced section of the people not only unemployed in posts of any emolu- 
ment or piospect, but domed the opportunity of quahfying themselves to compete for such 
posts of worth as the countiy does affoid 

That this problem of numbers is no passing phase will be plain from a consideration 
of the causes winch create it of which the following seem to be the most important — 

(a) The advance of education 

('>) The natural increase m the number of the bhadralok classes proper, their growing 
divorce from the land which used to be the base on which the family rested, 
and the presentation of a larger proportion of the hh(idralo\ population as 
candidates for employment on account of the rise in the standard of living 
and the falling value of money 

.(c) The impregnation of the lower castes with the determination to rise in the social 
scale, discarding the old caste names, eagerly seeking for education and 
striving in acceleratmg numbers to compete with the higher castes on their 
own ground, taking their lead from them and setting their eyes on the same 
ohjeits of aspiration and endeavour* 

(d) The awakening of the Muhammadan community 

(c) The Biahmins, large classes of whom were supported in former times by the free 
will offerings of the people, have no longer m anything like the same measuie 
this good will to depend upon and so tend to increase the throng of applicants 
for secular employment 

5 The rapidity of the process in this province will be manifest from the smgle example 
of the Murarichand College — a college which ten years ago numbered altogether only 
27 students on its rolls and for admission to the first class of which we had this year between 
till 63 Tnd four hundred applicants, over 200 of whom w^ere classed by the University as pre- 
eminently fit for collegiate study having been given a first class pass in their matriculation 
exa mnation The 27 of 1908 did not of course exhaust the local demand , a certam number 
of the .Sui^a "Valley students proceeded at that time to outside colleges But a certam 
number still proceed to outside colleges, and it will probably not be excessive to consider 
that the demand has multiplied itself five or six times in the period And — ^harping on the 
second string — at no stage of the progress, although it has seen two periods of exceptiona 
jiro^^peiity, have funds sufficed to provide adequately even on existing standards for the 
demands current at the time Some five years ago when hopes ran high in the matter of 
finance a then sanctioned scheme for the development of the college on suitable lines as 
a second grade college for 120 students was set aside as inadequate and a new scheme 
w as framed and sanctioned to provide for about 600 students in a college, mainly resi- 
dential, teaching up to the honours standard of the University in arts and science The 
scheme has had in large part to be held in abeyance for want of funds In the matter of 
buildings, not one briek has been laid upon another And already there is an insistent 
demand from the people that the measure of the seheme should be greatly extended, 
standards being reduced so as to render this possible 
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In Bengal it would seem that the situation is not dissimilar. The following figure? 
are instructive — they relate to the University as a whole : — 


Numbeb of candidates passing 


Year. 

Matricnlation. 

Intermediate. 

j or B.Sc. ^ 

M.A. or M.Sc. 

1907 

• 

• 

• 

3,401 

1,104 

435 

97 

1917 . . ^ 

. 

• 

« 

11,270 

3,790 

2,183 

466 

Percentage of increase 

• 

• 

• 

232 

243 

402 

393 


It woud be interesting to comjiare with these figures of increase the figures in regard 
to the number of qualified teachers, the extension of college and hostel accommodation,. 
the increase of expenditure. They are not before me, but being elicited could, I am sure, 
point to only one conclusion, viz., that the problem of numbers is radical and must be- 
taken into immediate reckoning. It is so at any rate in Assam. 

It may be considered that the demand might be dealt with in several ways other than- 
by mere concession, e.g. — 

(i) The raising of the standard of Matriculation. 

(ii) The raising of the fee rates. 

(iii) The transfer to the schools of much of the work which is now done by the- 

universities. 

(iv) The establishment of now standards for admission to Government service. 

(v) The opening of new channels of employment. 

In all these ways — it may be — action should be taken. But none offers an immediate- 
solution of the difficulty. The first would be merely a temporary check, the second would 
intensify the economic stress, the third would transfer the University’s burden to insti- 
tutions which are at present quite incapable of sustaining it, the fourth would be effective- 
if it were practicable, but f do not think it is ; and the fifth which seems to be the most 
important is an influence of slow growth requiring on the part of the State energetie 
action and large subsidies, and eager and intelligent co-operation on the part of the- 
community. 

All will proceed in an atmosphere of opposition. There is a constant conflict in educa- 
tional policy between the Government and the people — the one desiring to improve the- 
standard of education, the other crying, on behalf of the hungry who are not fed, for the- 
relaxation of standards and the wider spread of education — good or bad. 

The problem of numbers taken in conjunction with the question of funds involves- 
us in large classes, low standards, limited supervision and alienation of the teachers from 
the taught. It involves the question of reform in political opposition unless concessions- 
are made to enable the numerical demand to be satisfied. The political aspect cannot be 
over-emphasised. 

Another factor of great importance is the condition of our schools. I need not 
enter into this, for the feebleness of the system of secondary education must already have 
been impreased on the Commission. It is difficult to say that reformation of the secondary 
school system should precede university reform, because the reforms are interdependent. 
The University looks to the schools for well-qualified entrants ; the schools look to the 
University for well-qualified teachers ; and both look to the exchequer for money. The 
expectations of all have been disappointed. And disappointment seems a continuing con- 
dition unless economic or political changes arise which render it possible to devote funds 
to educational purposes in growing measure according to a definite educational policy 
based on finance and co-ordinated with other public activities. 

I must not be taken as suggesting that only money is required. But withoSt money,, 
without a policy, without a financial programme, the diflBculties in the way of general an^ 
radical reform seem to be insuperable. 
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I have already suggested that social reform is a factor to be taken into consider* 
ation Indian witnesses will be able to advise whether change must be left to the slow 
influences of economic and political pressure 

Related to the social question is the consideration of industrial advance — the opening 
of new channels, etc The channels must be such as are or can be made congenial to the 
qualities and mclinations of the people concerned It may be considered in view of what 
has gone before that the most hopeful line of action is to betray the community into com* 
mercial and industrial progress by leading them along the way and through the gate 
which have hitherto been for them the oiJy way and the only gate to opportunity. 
On the other hand, it may be considered that the hands of the University are more than 
full with the responsibilities it has already assumed, that it is in no position to foster the 
mdustry or the enterprise necessary to create the markets — they do not at present exist 
— which would provide employment for its graduates — that to rely on the University 
to take the first step m this matter would be to obscure the situation, satisfying the public 
with an illusory solution, and aggravatmg the problem of unemployment 

The question of industrial development has suffered hitherto from bemg regarded 
too largely from an educational pomt of view The history of technical schools, State 
scholarships, etc , m these parts is a history of failure or of meffectual action — m some 
cases from an immediate point of view harmful, m some harmless or even trivially useful 
— but m all unfortunate as putting the cart before the horse, openmg schools instead ol 
encouraging industries and acting as an anodyne * 

I have already indicated certain difficulties which face the development of industries^ 
The privileged classes do not take to commerce or mdustry, the unprivileged follow the 
lead of the privileged It has been said that m these parts the social order is a 
despotism of caste tempered by matriculation It is only by matriculating and taking 
the part in after life which has been reserved for those who have matriculated that the 
lower castes can raise themselves to consideration It is only so that they can raise a 
representation strong enough to hght for their social and jx)litical interests , as it is only 
by education that the privileged classes can qualify themselves to oppose effectively the 
conservatism of Government On both hands this literary education is what every man 
desires And if new ways are opened which lead to profit the best amongst the lower 
classes will still press forward, undiverted, to the University unless the new employment 
IS socially esteemed and certificated by the fact that the bhadralok compete for it 

In the opening paragraph I have considered the University as an institution for the 
dissemination and the advance of knowledge But in India more than elsewhere the term 
knowledge has to be extended beyond its scholastic significance The way of life, the 
outlook, the discipline of a European university are congenial to the soil It is otherwise 
in India, where a new system of life and thought has to be assimilated and a fore gn 
language is the vehicle of learning Here it is more difficult than it is at Home — and at 
Home the subject IS not yet beyond debate — to settle the point at which school education 
ends and university education begins And probably in India, even if some devolution 
from university to school be practicable, the University will still have to occupy itself 
largely with work which is done by schools elsewhere I quote in this connection from 
a recent note on the subject of the type of men we want at present to recruit from 
Home for collegiate work in Assam — 

What seems to be particularly needed is men who are adequate in learning and at 
the same time strong in capacity, character, and personality. The outlook of 
our universities cannot be only academic , it is in our colleges that we must 
tiain the happy warriors of the new State And it may be considered of 
greater imjDortance that the colleges should turn out such men with their foun- 
dations truly laid than that endeavour should be concentrated on hastenmg the 
time when the colleges of India will besiege learned societies in Europe with 
papers of chemical research or contributions to the study of the Hegehan 
logic Such work must of course be aimed at, but the issue of academic 
research should not be allowed to obscure the larger issues of progress In 
India we cannot hope to get from Europe the best in the realm of academio 
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attainment. The academically minded are not ordinarily adventurers and 
the atmosphere in India and particularly in the Government service is not 
favourable or congenial to the academic temperament. We may hope to get 
the best of those who combine an adequate degree of academic attainment 
with the other qualities we require, but to do so we must offer reasonable 
2 :)ay, and what is more important, almost more than reasonable opportunities 
of inffuence and control. 

That study must proceed in a foreign language seems of itself to make a university 
in India set itself a different standard from a university at Home. A university in 
Europe may be able to start, or to aim at starting, its training from the j)oint at which 
its students have covered the preliminary ground, and have been taught to tliink closely 
and express themselves with some precision. This point is not ordinarily attahied in India 
at present after four years of university study. 

Further under this head I would suggest that in so far as the majority of its students 
are concerned the University has to realise that in present circumstances its cultural courses 
must be regarded as in some degree vocational. The group of occupations of which Gov- 
ernmeJit service is representative may well be regarded in India as a profession requiring 
special knowledge and a special training. It is still the task of the University to turn 
out the professional “ English educated ” man, to teach its pupils that accomplishment 
of correct thought and expression in English which is essential to their advancement 
whatever be the line of life which they adopt. 

The question of resources — resources in men and money — is distracting. In the 
matter of money, it is difficult to proceed in the faith that funds will be forthcoming in 
measure sufficient to allow of anything more than a reconnaissance. In every depart- 
ment, the cry is that progress is starved for want of funds. Amongst other depart- 
ments it is the complaint that education is the spoilt child of Government. And in 
education the endeavour is being made to realise m estern dreams in an eastern land 
and on an eastern budget. Even with western allotments the march would have to be 
tentative and slow. At Home where no policy need be starved for want of funds, progress 
is comparatively easy amidst a population entirely educated, ready to produce at any 
time the human agency required, and capable of adjusting itself with but little effort to 
the changes which experience dictates. It is otherwise in India, where if we want money 
still more are we in need of men, and if we want men still more do we need the quicken- 
ing sjurit in the people as a whole which would make them responsive to a liberal ideal 
and ready to develope and keep it alive modifying it as need arose without disloyalty to 
its gospel to meet changing times and new conditions. 

The needs of Assam which cannot at present aspire to a university of its own require 
special consideration. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

The very rapid advance of education in India during the last quarter of U century 
has led to a great deal of wrangling on many issues. Discussions on educational aims 
and methods have up to now taken a prior place in the interest of both the Government 
of India and the public. The now well-known resolution of February 1913, may be re- 
garded as the summory of the policy of Government on matters of organitation in schools 
and colleges. But behind these discussions there lies a whole body of prineiples which 
have never been enunciated definitely by either . Government or private individuals ; 
and in the few Imes I give below I aim merely to point out certain lines of enquiry in order 
to make definite these fundamental principles. The scope of my subject is a very wide 
one. It suggests many ramifications, each of which might well form a paper for the 
Bengal Economic Journal. In some future number of this Journal, when I have both 
the time and necessary material by me, I may be able to elaborate some of the points 
raised. 
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One often hears it sxid that in India a disproportionate amount of the public fimds 
ts given to education Taking the las^ six years i\e find that education has received 
the following share — 





Total expenditure 

Total expenditure 




Imperial and provmcial 

on education 




£ 

£ 

1910-11 


• 

. 70.633,293 

1,846,243 

1911-12 

• 

• 

. . 82,835,750 

2,021,189 

1912-13 . 

• 

• 

. . 86,862,598 

2,610,132 

1913-14 . 

• 

• 

. 85.207,175 

3,176 809 

1914-15 . 

• 

• 

82 897.900 

3,241,700 

1915-16 . 

• 

• 

. . 83,117,200 

3,394,800 


The total expenditure on education between 1910 and 1916 has thus almost been 
doubled , and it was almost doubled between 1901 and 1912 In the short period 1901- 
02 to 1915-16 the amount given to education has been almost trebled The national desire 
of the people for increased facilities for education has, it might reasonably be said, been 
fairly met In spite of these figures, however, there are many public leaders in India 
who are never tired of assertmg that the share of education, as, say, compared with that 
of the police, is not adequate The extreme view on this side is represented by the de- 
mand for universal, compulsory, and free primary education The debates raised by the 
late Mr Ctokhale m the Imperial Legislative Council on this point definitely extracted 
from Government the fairly obvious reply that the economic position of India does not 
admit of such at the present moment It is an ideal to be worked up to, not somethmg 
to be realised all of a sudden 

On the other hand a verv considerable body of public opinion m India questions the 
advisability of givmg so much to education Education, says this school, is outrunnmg 
economic development, and that must mean disaster It will impoverish the country 
by taking funds w'hich should be spent on irrigation and sanitation and spending th^m m 
developmg what should succeed, not precede these For the impartial observer who wishes 
to mediate between these two schools it is by no means an easy task to lay down guiding 
prmciples At least one of two misapprehensions, however, may be removed 

1 Education is a plant which can grow only in prepared ground In any system of 
Government peace and security of person and property must be established before any 
of the refinements of civilisation can take root Education therefore can have no share 
of the public funds till Government has secured its own stability by sound law, with an 
organised system of justice and general administration The frequent carping at annual 
budgets in Bengal (with its abounding dacoities) because the amount under the headmg 
“ Police ” seems disproportionate to the amount under “ Education ” is merely an argu- 
ment for the justification of Government 

2 There is a great deal of confused thinking on the content of the term “ Educa- 
tion ” The amount placed m the budget undei the heading “ Education ” is not the 
only sum given to education as a wliole “ Education ” docs not include merely schools 
and colleges and tliinss pertaining thereto A very considerable pait of the sanitarion 
and agricultuie depaitments properly belongs to education In the organi'-ation of 
Government it is necessary to demarcate one depaitment from another, but such demar- 
cation 13 very rarely absolute There is much over lap pmg and interleaving Much of 
the criticism agamst educational grants is disarmed because of this A recent issue of 
Captiaf, commentmg on, and following, the recent repoit of the Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India, pornttnl out that educational expenditure has been increasea 
to ten crores for million pupils out of a tot.il of 36 million children of school-going age 
While the outlay on education is t<5n crores, the outlay for agricultural work is only fifty 
iakhs Capital wont on to argue that tho advance of India depends on the advance of 
agriculture, and improve<l agricultuial methods are of more importance than education. 
Eighty per cent ot the total population of India ilepend on agriculture, but Government 
instead of giving funds to agriculture gives them to universities The same paper went 
on to show how more money should be spent on the Agricultural Department and quoted 
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some statistics to justify its contention. India spends roughly £1 per mille of popula- 
tion while — 


Great Britain spends . 

• 

. £46 

per mille of population. 

Queensland 

99 • 

• 

. £92-5 

99 99 

99 

Austria 

99 • 

• 

. £86*5 

9 9 99 

99 

U. S. A. 

99 

, 

. £36 

99 99 

99 

France 

99 

• 

. £27 

99 99 

^9 


None of these countries is so predominantly agricultural as India and, it was argued, as 
these countries are more advanced in education than India, surely India ought to spend 
much larger sums in instructing the 80 per cent, of her population which is dependent on 
agriculture. 

In argument of this type there are several dangers. It is clear in the first place that 
the aims of “ agriculture ’’ and “ education as given in the above argument are the same. 
The one department dovetails into the other. They cannot be separated. The agricul- 
tural experimental farms are the equivalents of the physical and chemical laboratories 
of our colleges. To cut off one department from the other simply because they are 
separate officially is to have a very partial view of our national economy. Again, it might 
very pertinently be asked, is not the reason why Great Britain, France, etc., spend more 
money in agriculture just because “ education ” is so advanced ? The Agricultural De- 
partment will have great difficulty in pursuading absolutely illiterate peasants of the 
validity of the laws of increasing and diminishing returns ! 

3. The agricultural statistics given above indicate a very grave danger in statistical 
argument in India. It would be easy to compile table after table of comparative statistics 
showing the relative amounts budgeted to education in, say, Great Britain, the United 
States, Fiance, Australia and India, but to draw definite conclusions and omit all other 
factors — as to the present state of education, the standard of life, the characteristics of 
the people — merely reminds us of the well-known and very true aphorism about the three 
grades of lies — lies, damned lies and statistics. India is a country sui generis ^ and does 
not readily admit of comparison with Western States and the greatest care must be taken 
in working comparative statistics in India. 

The statement that economic development or industrialism should precede education 
requires very careful analysis. In the first place it must bo noted that education is 
factor of production of prime importance. Much of the argument of the man-in-the 
street against education is founded on a misconception of the meanings of the terms 
productive ’’ and “ unproductive.” Productiveness, he thinks, is synonymous with 
mining and ploughing, ?.e,, actually bringing forth the “produce” of the earth. The 
mining clerks and the capitalists he will also admit as agents of production. But school 
teachers, insj)ectors of schools and the whole organising staff of education, if not all the 
administrative agencies of Government, ho will dismiss as unproductive. It is scarcely 
necessary to refute the fallacy. A primary school teacher is as integral a part of the total 
production-process as the coal miner. The university professor “ produces ” just as does 
the capitalist Each has his place in the productive scheme of things. 

In the second place there is a very close connection between education and the stand- 
ard of life. Before 1870 in England there was a relatively high standard of living ; but 
since the Industrial Revolution in general and 1870 in particular there has bSfen a rapid 
rise. Education, democracy and an increased idea of comfort have gone hand in hand, 
and we see it at its maximum to-day in a country like Australia where democracy has 
reached its highest. In Australia the standard of life is very high, as also is the place 
which education holds in the public esteem. The Labour and Liberal Governments 
of Australia do net hesitate to pour public funds into the channels of education, for they 
recognise that the strengUi of their democracy depends on a healthy mind underlying it. 
I recently saw an example of Australian educational policy in the extension schemes 
of the Australian universities — particularly Sydney University, where I was informed 
the aim was to let every working man, whether in Sydney or in the “ back blocks,” have 
at least some of the benefits through books and lectures of a university education In- 
fact, national systems of education have been due to the Industrial Revolution. The 
Industrial Revolution destroyed the old individual and family self-sufficiency and threat 
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ened to annihilate the very lives which brought about the revolution , it also led to a* 
need for increased skill necessitated by new inventions The former of these led to a 
national system of education, for as Adam Smith pointed out. Government alone could 
prevent the dangers of the degradation of the working classes by providing elementary 
education for the poor The latter led to technical education Technical education is 
as yet young in India , but it ts, and much of the casual criticism of education in India 
IS due to the fact that “ education ” is usually regarded as purely literary education 

The position of education at present in India is parallel to th^ before the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe For centuries education in Europe was no more than the training 
of scholars The pursuit of learning for its own sake and the advancement of culture 
by the studying of the past were the main aims of educated men As Mr Fabian Ware 
points out, ‘‘ the interdependence of mind and soul and body, pointing to the concurrent 
training of this human trinity into a sound and fully developed living organism, capable 
of conquering the actual surroundings in the midst of which it had to exist, had been 
lost sight of, and was not restored to the world until rediscovered by modern science, 
and expressed in new formulas with added truth 

In India scholarly education has held the field up to the present to the detriment of 
scientific and technical education Gtovernment has m many ways tried to cultivate 
technical education in its many branches but the results have not been commensurate 
with the efforts made , and the failures are not to be ascribed to weakness on the i)art of 
Government but to a lack of will on the part of the people 

What IS the outcome ? At present, the various arts colleges in India — in Bengal 
in particular — are crowded out, so much so that if the present rate of progress is allowed 
to go on unchecked there will scarcely be standing room in the colleges Many of these 
colleges teach science subjects it is true, but in very few cases does the science teaching 
end in anything outside the legal profession or that wide scope of em^oyment, Govern- 
ment Service ” Overcrowding of professions is the result, and overcrowding simply 
means wastage of life and public money The weaker — and many of the weaker in the* 
legal profession might relatively be stronger in other professions — drop out, and late in 
life have to start in other channels of employment There is a considerable loss of vital 
force in this process, and the loss is aggravated in a particularly insidious way Many 
law graduates recognising after a few years waiting, that they have little chance of success 
at their chosen profession, join the teaching profession School-teaching is vitally im- 
portant m the production of good workers and good citizens, and if it is in untrained or 
incompetent hands the whole state-fabric suffers inevitably Workers who, trained for 
one line of work, have later to adapt themselves to a differeht line are relatively unpro- 
ductive In the meantime, of course, a very considerable amount of Government 
subsidy will have been spent in the torong education of what might have been the right 
men for other purposes The sum-total result is a lessening of the productive energy 
of the country, with concomitant waste of public funds and human life 

This suggests a further study, which however I cannot enter into in detail in this note. 
Although I have not by me a comparative table of statistics for any satisfactory number 
of years, I am persuaded that on general principles no Government in the world has done 
so much in the way of subsidy for its student citizens as the Government of India 
Here I may be allowed to quote what I have written in another place {The Calcutta 
Review, A{^il, 1915) Speaking of the differences between European and Indian student 
life I wrote — 

But a more startling — and more vital — contrast between the eastern and western 
systems of university education is the contrast of expense. Judged by 
western standards. University education in India is notoriously cheap. 
Students in Calcutta, which is the dearest centre in Bengal, living in a mess 
or hostel and paying college fees at the ordinary rate, may live at a monthly 
expense of anything from Rs 25 to Rs 30 a month In fact, it is possible 
for students hving in cheap unattached messes and attending colleges with a 
monthly fee of Rs 6 a month to have a full course of college education on 
Rs 20 per month Even taking Rs 30 as the minimum, a student may be a 
B. A. or M. A. with an expenditure of £2 to £3 a month Taking the working 
year at seven or eight months, the annual expenses for fees and living would 
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be some £14 or £21. Of course most Calcutta students spend far more than 
this, but the fact remains that a university education is procurable for that 
expenditure. At the same time the colleges have to be properly equipped 
and stalled, and the various agencies in the organisation of education remu- 
nerated. It is here that Government steps in. Perhaj^s in no country in the 
world at any period in history have greater relative demands been made upon 
Government for education than in India. Nor has any Government been 
so responsive. The idea of Government subsidy which x)ermoates the whole 
university scheme of things in India has led many thinking men to consider 
whether in this extensive subsidy oi university education there is not economic 
danger. Education indeed is a factor of production of the first imx)ortanco, 
but in India many other urgent factors are to be considered ; and while one 
must always insist on the supreme im}X)rtance of primary and secondary 
education, it is difficult to sympathise with wholesale Government expenditure 
on university education. University education in the West depends largely 
on private sources, but in India Government is looked on as resx3onsible alike 
for university, secondary and primary education. State elementary education 
IS a recognised axiom in all modern governments, but few modern govern- 
ments recognise an obligation to help university till the elementary condi- 
tions of university education arc secured. These conditions arc, in a word, 
good primary and secondary schools. When these conditions are secure, 
then the more Government can spend on the spread of higher education the 
better will it be for the country. But to hesitate as to which balance the gold 
is to be thrown into means dissemination of i^ublic forces with consequent 
lack of concentration and loss of efficiency. 

“This same idea of subsidy pervades the university residential system. It might 
very fairly bo argued that a student should be able to pay for a certain typo 
of life as well as for college teaching. In Oxford and Cambridge — or in fact 
western universities generally — no questions are asked on this point ; it 
is a sheer necessity. But in India there is a constant tendency to whittle 
at logical principles. If the university regulations lay down that a student 
must pay fees for lectures and if it lays down that he must live in a certain 
type of house, then it surely can insist on his paying at least enough for his 
board and lodging to ensure no loss to either university or Government. 
The university regulations arc virtually the agreement or contract of the 
University with the student, and it should not be difficult for either party 
to abide by them. But the plea of the “ exceptional case ” has proved too 
strong. Poverty as such has been the cause of many a liberation from the 
ordinary responsibilities of college education. Poverty is a sound plea for 
free elementary education, but the only claim that poverty can put forward 
in university education is that i^overty with ability should bo subsidised. 
No one can object to a clever but poor student being subsidised, but let 
that subsidy be not a Government dole but a private foundation. Compas- 
sion for a poor but dull student, taking the form of encouraging him by remis- 
sion of fees and expenses of living to go on for a degree which he cannot take, 
is a refined form of cruelty, and a clear form of social wastage. H all free- 
st\ident&liips and all free seats were abolished and only scholarships given 
Oh the ground of ability 2^^^^ lioverty, then at least one canker of our modern 
system would be removed. In many cases there might seem to be hardship, 
but the ruJe is a salutary one, and once made it wo eld have to be observed. 
Beyond that, de minimis non curat lex. 

In his Convocation Address in January 1906, Sir Alexander Pedler spoke similarly. 

In detailing the causes of the want of practicalness in Calcutta University, Sir Alexander 

4Baid - 

‘‘The third cause.... is one. .. .which is absolutely detrimental to anything like 
really efficient work in high education. I allude to the desire, which has 
actually become to a large extent an accomplished fact in Calcutta, of 
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making university education so cheap that it can be availed of by the 
children of even the poorest parents And when I say that the average annual 
cost of education in all our Bengal colleges of a student in reading the arts 
courses is only about Rs 125, oi about €8, it will be seen how cheap it has 
been made I also quote from my own annual report the cost of education 
of each student in three principal firbt grade colleges in Bengal managed by 
Indian gentlemen The figures are twenty* seven (Rs 27), twenty-nme rupees 
(Rs 29), and thiity-two rupees (Rs 32), or say roughly the cost of such educa- 
tion vas two pounds sterling per student for the year 1904-05 We need 
scarcely compare this cost with that of an English student attending Oxford 
or Cambridge I would ask, is it to be expected that an efficient university 
education for a degree can be jirovidcd for such an amount ? How can really 
efficient university education be given for £8 a year, and much less for £2 
a year 

How can, for instance, science bo taught with laboratories, together with appliances 
for lectures and for the use ot students ior £2 or even £8 per head per 
annum 

For anyone who cares to take the requisite trouble it would be a very interesting study 
to analyse the relation beti\een the current standard of life in the middle and lower classes 
of different countiies and the expenses of university education I am atraid that India 
would not fit well into a compaiative table At the beginning of this note I pointed out 
that the total expenditure on education has multiplied threefold since 1901 A notable 
feature of the figures that the expenditure on education from public funds has increased 
m percentage^ while the percentage contributed by fees has fallen The former has risen 
from 43 9 pei cent to 51 5 per cent , the latter has fallen from 56 per cent to 48 5 per cent 
This may indicate indeed a laudable advance in primary education , but one cannot but 
hesitate m giving approval if it applu's to university education too University educa- 
tion IS not meant foi the masses it is for the able lew and “ able ” implies mental and 
financial ability Nowadays mental ability is usually well enough subsidised , but to 
subsidise university educttion as a whole without discrimination implies an appalling 
loss The wastage of life and effort I have just alluded to is obvious , but there is another 
and very subtle wastage I have not yet mentioned The present attitude whereby 
Government is regarded as the spoon-feedmg father and mother leads to a loss of personal 
effort on the part of both parents and students which muo added to the alreadv big 
loss of national efficicncy-foice Unrewarded ability is unecnomic , but it is certamly 
not half so dcleteiious as laziness and incompetence bolstered up by subsidies There 
IS also the lack of stimulus to iDiivate enterprise , while finally there is the diversion of 
public funds mto relatively uneconomic and unproductive channels Professors and 
teachers have to be pdd to teach and examine much mateiial which should never come 
before them Take a simple example If 15,000 students appear at the matriculation 
exammation and 5,000, or 33 3 per cent pass, it is obvious that there is wastage of energy 
not in one but in many dnections — on the part of examiners, organisers, teachers, and 
students An inefficient scheme of education thus is uneconomic fiom beginning to end 
Not only is it uneconomic, but it i^ unpohtical , if I may com a word to express the danger 
to citizenship A good system of education is to be judged, as Fitch pointed out, not by 
the numbei of its failures but by the number of its successes 

I have far exceeded my limit of space in thLs note The remedies — raising standards 
of exammation or laising school or college fees, making traming colleges efficient for the 
production of efficient teachers, the raising of the pay ot teachers, and so on, I leave for 
the present , I trust that some one may take uj) some of the lines of enquiry suggested 
and give them to the public in some future issue of this Journal 

I — History of the present Calcutta mess scheme. 

The Calcutta mess scheme may now be said to have passed the experimental stage,^ 
Mr iiiisseir« Ronnrf 1004 mcsscs are definitely estabhshed institutions, and form an 

’ integral part in the college hfe of both Calcutta and the Mufassak 

For about the last ten years special machinery has been in operation for the develop- 
ment of messed. The first attempt to establish an ordered scheme was made in 1904 
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Difficulties of reform. 


Before then both hostels and messes were in an unsatisfactory position, the messes especi- 
ally being in a chaotic state. Mr. Charles Russell, then Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, on the 31st August 1904 submitted a report on the working of the hostels 
and messes at that time. Mr. Bussell’s survey was confined to the Calcutta institutions, 
the state of which had been causing considerable tmeasiness to all the authorities concerned. 
Mr. Russell visited the local hostels and 33 messes, and in his report showed the messes 
to be in a deplorable condition. He reported that the rules which had been laid down 
by Government were not heeded. There was no semblance of order or discipline in the 
messes. Many of the messes were situated in most undesirable quarters of the town, 
and undesirable women were often employed as servants. The messing arrangements, 
he reported, were in a similarly disorganised state ; in fact, in every respect there was 
the negation of system and discipline. 

Mr. Russell recognised the difficulties in the way of reform. It was not easy to bring 

discipline to bear on these messes, he said, for discipline was 
not liked by the students, and if the rules were strictly enforced 
the students would avoid them by the simple expedient of going to messes where no rules 
existed. Mr. Russell also objected to the type of rules then in existence, which, he said, 
were too elaborate to be practical and not elaborate enough to bo of real value. He 
also pointed out that students of various colleges often lived together in one mess, with 
the result that there was no control of any one college in that mess. He further pointed 
out that rigorous control might leatl to the loss of students, which in the case of private 
colleges especially would bo somewhat disastrous, as it would lead to loss of income. 

Mr. Russell in suggesting reforms laid down this axiom for universal acceptance, 

viz., that every college principal be definitely responsible foi 
r. ussc 8 sugges on. housing of every student of his own college who does not 

live with his parents ; this implies that each principal must license and rent houses foi 
his own students ; in other words, Mr. Russell wished to establish a college residentia 
system as far as possible in Calcutta. 

Many objections were brought against Mr. Russell’s proposals. One of the most 
Objections to it cogent was that if his principle were accepted “ district messes '' 

would be done away with. Students from one district attending 
various colleges in Calcutta often formed messes by themselves ; and were each principa 
responsible for the students of his own college, the result would be disruption of thesf 
district messes. Mr. Russell pointed out that the principle would be hard in the cast 
of brothers who were reading in different colleges. He suggested that special cases might 
be made out for these. He also pointed out that there would be considerable risk in th( 
case of colleges which rented houses and were not able to fill these houses, as the ren' 
recoverable from the students would not pay the full rent of the house. Mr. Russel 
suggested that this might be avoided if a heavy penalty were attached to students who 
once having taken admission to one mess, afterwards withdrew to another. Mr. Russel 
made certain proposals for the management of hostels, and along with these he gave « 

complete scheme for the superintendence of hostels and messes 
■tendence '^*^***°'^ superin- jjg considered that superintendence by the professors of college 

would be a heavy task on men who were already overburdenec 
with work. It would cripple, he said, their proper professorial work, for if they wer< 
„ ,, , , to discharge effectively the whole of the functions of superin 

1 tendence they would have neither time nor energy to prepan 

the next day’s lectures, much less to carry on any serious study of their subjects. Fur 
ther, the work of superintendence might not be to the liking of professors. Superintend 
ence would be very irksome and unpleasant in many cases ; and, he added, a merely per 
functory performance of them would be fruitless of good results. Mr. Russell suggeste< 
•that the additional work might be made up by lengthening the vacation, a suggestioi 

which however was not adopted. Mr. Henry Stephen, thei 
acting principal of the Duff College, likewise said — 


Mr. Stephen's opinion. 


I venture to think that any real efficient superintendence of students’ messes bj 
professors and principals of colleges generally would, if practicable at all 
impose too heavy a burden upon a class of men already overburdened. Thei: 
primary duty is to do their utmost to educate the young men ; and aftei 
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that little tune and strength is left for following them over through the length 
and breadth of the city to their temporary residences ” 

Mr. Stephen (m his note, dated the 26th August 1904) emphasised the necessity of 
licensmg messes and the advisability of some sort of supermtendence and hygienic over- 
sight 

Mr. Wann, the principal of the General Assembly’s Institution, in a letter, dated 

the 5th September 1904, suggested the appointment of an 
The Rev Mr Wann’s inspector of hostels and messes in Calcutta The idea of Mr. 
suggestion Wann was afterwards adopted, although not exactly m the form 

that he suggested The Director of Public Instruction, on the 2nd of October 1904, 
^ proposed a conference of the heads of institutions of Calcutta 

a oe comm ee discuss the position A circular was issued by Mr (now 

Sir Archdale) Earle on the 26th November 1904, asking a numl^er of people, mamly heads 
of educational institutions, to discuss the measures that should be adopted to improve 
the messes and hostels A meetmg was hold on the 1st December 1904, with Mr (after- 
wards Sir Alexander) Pedler, then Director of Public Instruction, as Chairman, followed 

by a second meetmg on the 5th January 1905 The Committee 
recommended that Government should hire a certain number 
of houses to be used as messes for the various colleges, each 
college being provided with a mess of its own They suggested that Government should 
take the entire financial responsibility of hiring the houses, and that the college authori- 
ties should be responsible to Government for collecting the rent from the students and 
paying it to Government The rate per student was roughly estimated at Rs 3-8 a month 
for 12 months m the year The number of students then to be accommodated in the messes 

being reckoned at 1,600, it was considered that Rs 67,200 would be a liberal estimate 

of the amount to be found in rent annually The Government 
overnmon ac ion Bengal approved of the Committee’s recommendation and 

accepted the financial responsibility for the scheme , and although it was anticipated that 
Government would realise from the colleges the whole of the amount expended on rent, 
it was considered advisable to provide m the budget for a possible loss of Rs 10,000 m 
the first year of the experiment Government accordingly directed (in Government 
order No 336, dated the 23rd January 1905) that Rs 57,200 and Rs 67,200 respectively 
should be provided on the receipts and expenditure sides of the Education Budget for the 
year 1906-06 

The Committee recommended that Mr Tipping, then professor of English in Presi- 
„ , . dency College, assisted bv Babu Phanibhushan Basu, then 

Assistant Inspector of ocnools, i^esiclency ilivision, snouJd b© 
appomted to draw up regulations, select and assign houses, and generally supervise the 
inauguration of the system proposed, under the guidance of Government Other proposals 
of the Committee were that all the existmg hostels other than those which were attached 
to colleges should be carefully examined by a representative Committee, and that students 
who wish to go to hostels other than those which were attached to colleges should be 
allowed to go to those hostels only which were recognized as suitable by the Committee. 
It was proposed that a permanent Committee should be constituted, but that proposal 
did not reach fruition The prmciple which led the Committee to make the recommenda- 
tion was that students should live either with their parents or recognised guardians, 
or in a college mess, or m a recognised hostel The Committee did the necessary work 
of investigation, and Government accepted their proposals 

Government also sanctioned the Committee’s proposals that an inspectoi of hostels 

should be appointed in Calcutta A Provincial educational oflSoer 
(Class VII) was appointed on Rs 300 a month with an allow- 
ance of Rs 30 foi travelling and other expenses This was 
sanctioned on 12th December 1905, and Government appomted Mr Tippmg as general 
supervising officer, to whom reference was to be made in special cases 

In March 1906 Mr Tipping submitted a report for the year 1905-06 and proposed 

certain improvements. Mr Earle, then Director of Pubhc In- 
euteeqSnracWon^'^^'^* struction, convened a conference of principals of colleges to 

discuss Mr. Tippmg’s report. Mr Tipping m his report sug- 


Appointment of an 
gpe^tor of hostels 


in 
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gested the appointment of superintendents, a subject which has since created much dis- 
cussion. The subject was brought to the notice of Government by Mr. Earle, who, acting 
Superintendence. upon Mr. Tipping’s report declared that it was necessary to 
have superintendents to supervise the messes. If the mess 
scheme was to be effective, he said it was essential that messes should have adequate 
superintendence ; and ho pointed out also that it would be necessary to give remunera- 
^ , . . tion to the superintendents. The principle of payment was 

superintendents. admitted, but it was thought impracticable to cover the extra 

expenditure involved by levying foes (which would have been 
new charges) from the students. Mr. Earle also said that the colleges could not afford 
to pay the cost themselves, and accordingly recommended that Government should ^ear 
the cost. vSeveral superintendents of messes were to rcceiv^e salaries varying from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20. In each case the officer selected as superintendent was to be either a pro- 
fessor, or a teacher, or a graduate, or some other responsible person selected by Iho 
principal of the college concerned. The total cost on account of the salaries of the super- 
intendents now recommended was Rs. 3,350 a year. Superintendents wore to be paid 
for only 10 months in the year. Another important point arising from Mr. Tipping’s 
Seat rent report on which Mr. Earle made definite recommendations 

was regarding seat-rent. The original proposal was that each 
student should pay Rs. 3-8 a month for 12 months in the year. This, however, it was 
not found possible to enforce : the actual rates charged were Rs. 3-8 and Rs 2-8 according 
to the accommodation provided. It was now decided that in future the rent should be 
levied for only 10 months in the year in the case of all students. It was decided however 
that the rent should be per student Rs. 4 and Rs. 2 (upper floor and lower floor accommod- 
ation). This proposal was sanctioned on 10th September 1906 in Government letter 
No. 2949. 


Mr. Tipping in his report made some pointed remarks — which apply equally now — 
Dlffl uit f fl di difficulty of finding suitable superintendents. Superiii- 

supennU^ndents^. ^ tendenis, he said, should be men able to command respect, 

and, if possible, should be members of the teaching staffs of the 
colleges. Most of the professors appointed, however, were married men living with their 
famihes and they naturally preferred the comfort of their own homes to the exiguous quar- 
ters and harassing life of a students’ mess. Ho referred also to the still unsolved difficulty 
of payment of salary to sui)erintendents. Free quarters for superintendents had, even 
before ]VIr. Tipping’s report, been sanctioned officially, but salary and food had to be pro- 
vided for. Salary in some cases was made a charge on the mess, but that arrangement was 
most objectionable, Mr. Tipping said, inasmuch as it placed the Superintendent in a 
rather invidious position. It made the master really a servant. If the superintendent’s 
food had to be provided from the mess, the students might attempt to starve their su- 
perintendent by subjecting themselves to famine diet (Mr. Tipping quoted an actual 
instance of this). Mr. Tipping mentioned also that in the absence of superintendents, fre- 
quent visits by the professors of colleges would go a long wa}^ towards solving the difficulty. 
This counsel about professorial vi^dtatioa has always been one of perfection. Professors 
now, just as eight or ten years ago, give messes a wide berth. In some cases, it is true, 
professors do visit, the messes, but even then the visits arc very few. 

This scheme proposed by Mr. Earle was sanctioned by Government for a period 

The scheme sanctiored. T experimental measure, from the 1st Juno 

luOb. Government agreed ‘to bear the expenditure of the 
college mosses in Calcutta during these four years. At the same time Government drew 
the attention of the Director of I’ublic Instruction to the hostel policy laid down by the 
Government of India, viz., that hostels should bo self-supporting. The principle which 
the Government of India applied to hostels w'as held to be applicable equally to the messe®. 
Government accordingly reserved to itself the right of reconsidering its position in regard 
to messes, and to withdraw any aid if Government so wished after the experimental period 
has elapsed. The direct aid of Government was to be confined mainly to assisting colleges 
to build or ijurchase and equip hostels and messes. In the Director of Public Instruction’s 
letter No. 1195 of the 13th January 1906 it was reported to Government that the policy 
that all the students’ messes should be self-supporting was not possible of attainment. 
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at that time The hostel S 3 stem, it was pointed out then, required careful nurturing, 
and it was held to he a great mistake to be too strict at first All these arguments have 
been repeated year after year in Government files, but the main one — mz , that hostels 
require nurturing still — can, after hearing many opinions on hostels, definitely state to 
be no longer vahd The hostel system is not in the baby stage any longer. It is grown 
up, though not yet fully developed 

The next landmark in the history of the present mess scheme is the transfer of the 

messes to the University The proposal for the transfer was 
toTho University made by Mr Earle, then Director of Public Instruction, in his 

letter No 4519, dated the 9th March 1907, in these general 

terms — 


“ The grant should bo sanctioned on the distinct understanding that the University 
will do its best as Government itself has done, to recover the rent in full as far 
as possible and thus to render the scheme self -suppoi ting at as early a date 
as practicable It should also be sanctioned on the understanding that if 
in tact the expenditure involved does not equal the amount of the grant, the 
balance will not bo available for other expenditure but will laps(3 to Govern- 
ment The grant should be made on the understanding that the «chome 
as initiated by Government will be substantially adhered to and that no 
material deviation from it will be undertaken w ithout the sanction of Govern- 
ment ” 


The reasons for the transfer of the mess scheme to the University were manj^ In 
_ f fh f p’aee, an understanding had existed when Government 

iceasonstortnetransicr undertook the mess scheme that the University would take 

over the scheme as soon as the Calcutta University regulations came into force Chapter 
XXIV of the university regulations contains the general guiding rules for the conduct 
of all hostels and messes The control over college students under these regulations 
passed from Government to the University, and the Students’ Residence Committee refer- 
red to m regulation 5 of chapter XIV took over practically all matters connected with the 
residence of students The position of Government m relation to the lesidenee of college 
students was converted from that of direct manager to that of a public body which provides 
funds for certain mosses, as laid down in the iiniveisity regulations 

Another reason was this As Government had no direct contiol over the students 
m the colleges, it was impossible for Government to compel students to reside in messes 
The success that did attend the scheme when it was under the control of Government 
was largely due to the active co operation of the principals of Calcutta colleges. The 
lack of diiect authoiity on the part of Goveinmcnt was undoubted lly a stumbling block 
to the lealisation of success m the scheme , and Mr Earle emphasised this point m parti- 
cular as bemg absolutely detrimental to Government continumg its control He con- 
tended that the authority of Government would, if Government letaincd the scheme m 
its own hands, steadily dimmish The Calcutta University regulations recognise two 
kinds of messes — attached and unattached — and students may also in ceitain circum- 
stances reside in private lodgings Mr Earle was anxious to 
encourage attached messes in particular, because, as he said, 
they conform to the idea of a hostel, m that each mess la 
attached to one college , and the students livmg in such 
mess must be students of one and the same college , and as such 
the prmcipal of the college has full control over the mess. 
The scheme for attached messes could be made entirely unworkable if the Students’ Resi- 
dence Committee were to license many unattached messes or permit many students to 
live in private lodgmgs It was unlikely, said Mr Earle, that the Committee would do 
either of these thmgs , but he considered that theie would be a danger of their dom^g the 
former unless the entire responsibility in the lAattcr of residence of students was handed 
over to them. Grant them the sole authoiity, he said, and they will speedily realise the 
necessity of being careful m the exorcise of their powers m the matter of licenses I wish 
to make especial reference to the above quoted remarks of Sir Archdale Earle’s letter for 
two reasons In the first place, after surveymg the present mess scheme in Calcutta,, 
both Mr Banerjea and myself, backed by the cpmion of all responsible authorities, hold 


Mr Earle being eager to 
encourage purely collegiate 
residences, regarded single 
control by the Unlveislty 
as essential to that end. 
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The proposalft sanctioned. 


strongly that the attached mess system should be extended so as to house as far as possible 
all students not in college hostels or their own houses. In other words, we consider that 
the priv^ite lodgings system and the unattached mess system should be abolished as quickly 
as possible. Secondly, the reason given for the transfer of the messes to the University, 
viz.y the sole control of the University, has been justified by subsequent events. The Uni- 
versity has succeeded in encouraging the idea of the attached mess ; but, on the other 
hand, the University is forced to limit the extent of the attached messes by the present 
inelastic Government grant, which is the skeleton holding the tissues together. Mr. 
Earle’s detailed proposals for the transfer were that the sum of Rs. 9,000 annum, 
^hich represented the loss to Government by non-recovery of rent on account of the messes 
scheme, should be made over as an annual grant to the University with eertain conditions 
which need not be mentioned here. In connexion with the payment of superintendents 
which had previously been undertaken by Government as a temporary experimental 
measure, Mr. Earle now proposed to hand over the control in this matter to the Uni- 
versity, and to grant Rs. 3,750 a year to the University on this account. He also 
proposed to meet the charges for the upkeep of the office of the inspector of messes. 

Mr. Earle’s proposals were sanctioned in letter No. 69-T. — G., dated the 15th April 

1907. Government in agreeing to all the proposals made by 
Mr. Earle stipulated that the University should arrange in con- 
sultation with Mr. Earle for a proper audit of accounts. Government also made arrange- 
ments for the transfer of an officer in Class II of the subordinate educational service to the 
post of inspector of hostels and messes. Mr. Earle’s proposals have been, roughly, the 
basis on which the messes have been managed. Year after year the grant of Rs. 9,000, 
plus the other items, has been renewed, Avith various additions and modifications. 

The actual basis of the present system is contained in Government letter No. 2698 
of the 27 th July 1910. The stages leading up to this letter arc very interesting and in- 
structive, the positions for which each side argued then being the same still. Mr. James, 

. Officiating Director of Public Instruction, in his letter No. 7880, 

eposiionm . dated the 27th September 1909, forw^arding certain proposals 

about mufassal colleges .^yhich had been given the benefit of the new scheme, pointed out 
that although a considerable advance was made towards the principle that hostels should 
be self-supporting, in view of the fact that the residential idea required practical encourage- 
ment it would be disastrous if Government were to withdraw itself at that stage. He 
accordingly asked for a continuance of the usual grant, a re luost which in Government 
letter No. 4788 of the 20th December 1909 was sanctioned. Government however defi- 
nitely refused to accept the view put forward in Mr. Jamei’s letter that charges of super- 
vision of messes and hostels and the cost of medical attendance should not ultimately 
be recovered from the hostel fees. Government agreed to bear these charges to some 
extent for a few years longer ; but approved at the same time that these grants could not 
remain permanent charges on the Provincial revenues. 

Mr. Kiachler, Director of Public Instructioii, in his letter No. 2833, dated the 21st 

February 1910, stated that the losses on account of seat rents 
amounted in the year 1910 to Rs. 16,077 as against Rs. 11,051 
in 1909, and Rs. 6,972 in 1907-08. It was evident from these 
tigures that Government was called upon to meet the progressive rise in the loss of seat 
rents. It was originally estimated that the deficit Avould not exceed Rs. 9,000 ; but even 
before the University assumed control over the scheme the figures had been exceeded in 
the year 1906-07, when the cost to Government was Rs. 12,389 : the increase of course 
was due to the rise in the number of students. I wish to mention these figures, which 
may appear very redundant, to establish the necessity of a more elastic system than at 
present exists. The sum totals of deficits of each ye^r are not particularly illuminating, 
but examination of these figures shows that Government was paying a smaller sum per 
head than at the time of the transfer of the messes to the University. The sum per head 
paid by Government has declined since. The rise in deficit of rent, however, as showm 
in Mr. Kiichler’s survey, was not in proportion to the rise of the numbers of students. 
Special and valid reasons were advanced by the University to explain them. The main 
reason was the general rise of house rent in Calcutta, while the seat rents of students 
remained fixed. Several other reasons peculiar to the circumstances also operated. One 
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of these was that house owners considered that houses occupied by students were more 
liable to damage than when occupied by ordinary residents They accordingly asked for 
bigger rents — not without reason Further, not every house was^uitable as a students* 
mess It 13 obviously desirable that messes should be as near to the college as possible, 
and houses are not easily available in many cases for that purpose. Further, the Students* 
Residence Committee then, as now, insisted on a certain standard of sanitation, airiness, 
and light And of course they had to take great care that no house was situated in un- 
desirable quarters with undesirable surroundings Landlords were not slow to recognise 
these things and to enhance the rents because of them 

In connection with the payment of superintendents, Mr Kuchler took the bold step 
of refusing any more Government contributions on this head The University had asked 
for an increased grant of Rs 2,100 on account of the cost of ten additional Superintendents 
engaged during that year Mr Kuchler however suggested that further the University 
should be asked to make such arrangements as they thought proper for the appointment 
of superintendents, without expecting to receive a grant from Government The burden 
he said, need not fall upon university funds, as there were no good reasons why the 
-colleges themselves should not bear the pay and the allowances of the superintendents 
of their own messes. The proposals sanctioned by Government in letter No 574 T — G. 
of 19th May 1908 were — 


(i) That Government give a grant to the University during the current year ol 

Rs 19,350 instead of Ks 9,000 m respect of the dchcit on house rents, and 
Rs 3,750 to meet the cost of the allowances for superintendents 

(ii) That Government indicate its willingness to sanction the continuance of the 
scheme for a further experimental period of three years, and 
authori e the Education Department to negotiate with the 

University for their continuing the charge for that time on the following condi 
tions — 


I’hc Droposals sanctioned 


(а) That Government should assign annually to the University a sum equal to the 

estimated difference for year between the sums paid by the university 
for the rent of the house taken for messes and the sums realised in seat 
rents, subject to a maximum of Rs 9,000 in any one year 

(б) That the University should do their best during the experimental period tc 

cause the scheme to approximate more closely to self-support, and that they 
should be empowered, m consultation with this office to raise the seal 
rents charged to students or take such othei steps as are calculated to secure 
progress towards the end in view In the first^ place the following modifi 
Cations might be given effect to — ^ 

{A) That rent should be paid by the students for twelve months in the year 

(During the year then current this would have brought an increase o 
almost Rs 5,000 in the income of the scheme ) 

«(B) That the rent for lower berths should be laised from Rs 2 to Rs 3 pei 
month 


(Durmg the year then current this would have brought a furthei 
increase of Rs 2,400 ) 

i(C) That in the event of further accommodation than was required for any 
particular college having been asked for by that college, the authorities 
of the college should be bound to pay to the University at the ordmary 
rates for the accommodation unoccupied up to the limit of excess of then 
demand 


<iu) 


(The financial effect of this measure cannot be determined, but it was 
expected that it would probably result in an economy which woulc 
still further reduce the balance payable by Government, the othei 
changes suggested havmg already brought it below the previouj 
estimate of Rs 9,000 ) 


That Government should make no grant whatever m respect of the allowance o 
supermtendents. 
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Tho position 
University. 


ot the 


(iv) That the University should be allowed to appoint their own officer as inspector 
of hostels ^nd messes and their own office establishment, the inspector of 
hostels aneftnesses being paid at the rate of Rs. 200 a month rising to Rs. 260 
a month by annual Increments of Rs. 10 with a conveyance allowance of 
Rs. 30 a month, and that Grovernment should make an annual grant to the 
University of the amount of this officer’s salary and conveyance allowance at 
the foregoing rates, and a further grant of Rs. 768 a year for the establishment 
and contingencies of the office as originally sanctioned in Government letter 
No. 574 T. — G., dated the 19th May 1908. 

These proposals, however, were subjected to severe criticism by the Syndicate, and I 

quote both proposals and criticism to show the different attitudes 
of Government and the University. The Syndicate declared 
that they could not carry on the scheme on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Kiichler. They resented in particular the suggestion now made that the seat 
rents of students should be raised. The Syndicate declared point blank that they were 
not prepared to raise the scat rent, as the students wer^ already asked to pay more than 
what they conveniently could. The Syndicate consulted all the principals of colleges, 
and the principals, it seems, declared that the rate of rent then demanded from the’ 
students was in their opinion the maximum possible. The students could not possibly 
afford more, for the students were declared to be poor : so poor indeed that the addition 
of a rupee or two taken for seat rent would mean diminution in the primary necessaries- 
of life — food and clothing. It was said that if the additional fees w%re levied the students 
would go to live in some cheap, but most likely undesirable quarters of the town. The 
Syndicate also pointed out that the fees were fixed at Rs. 4 and Rs. 2 (for upper and ground 
floors respectively) in order that the expenses of living in attached messes should 
not exceed the expenses of living in unattached messes. The attached messes were then 
comparatively full, while there were very few students living in unattached messes. It 
was stated that about 900 were living in attached messes and 83 in unattached messes^ 
and it is interesting to conijiare the present position. At present there is an extraordinarily 
large number of unattached messes, and although the number of students living in un- 
licensed messes has not been reckoned, it is stated to be large. It was stated in the letter 
of the University containing these representations that ‘‘ unattached messes have all 
along been viewed as nothing more than very imperfect substitutes for attached ones, — 
as, in fact, constituting a rather undesirable feature of the mess scheme, the elimination 
of which, as early as might be, should be steadily kept in view.’* The Syndicate threatened 
that unless the Government agreed to pay the difference in the rent paid and the differ- 
ence in the rent recovered from the students, they would withdraw from the scheme 
xltogether. The S^dicate remarked that it would be very imdesirable if the attached! 
mess system were discontinued. They did not like, they said, the prosjiect of students 
iving in unattached messes, nor did they relish the students finding some sort of guardians 
- for themselves in order to satisfy the regulations. Finally, 

)e na coni i ions. Government letter No. 2698 of the 27th July 1910 tho 

following revised scheme was sanctioned : — 


(1) that a sum of Rs. 9,000 be paid by Government to meet the deficit on account of 

house rents ; 

(2) that the University be allowed to appoint their own officer as inspector of hostels 

and messes on a salary of Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 250 by annual increments of 
Rs. 10 with a conveyance allowance of Rs. 30 a month, and that Government 
should make an annual grant to the University of the amount of this officer’s* 
salary together with conveyance allowance at the foregoing rates, and a 
further grant at the rate of Rs. 768 a year for the establishment and contin- 
gencies of this officer ; 

(3) that for the year then current the seat rents should be raised by annas 8 per 

head in the case of upper floor rooms and by Re. 1 per head in the case of 
ground floor rooms, and that the charge should be levied for 10 months only ; 

(4) that the University should make a grant of Rs. 10,000 towards the scheme out 

of the sum of Rs. 80,000 received by them from the Government of India for 
the purpose of assisting private colleges ; 
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(6) that deficits incurred in the management of the messes attached to the Medical 
College, Presidency College, Madrassah, and the Sanskrit College should be 
home by Government , and 

(6) that any balance of the cost of the scheme^hat may be left unpaid after the above 
proposals are given effect to should be met by Government, 


Controlling agcncic*^ 


II — The 'present system. 

Such IS a brief history of the messes scheme I have tried to show the various diffi- 
•culties which have arisen m the past with a twofold object first because there are ceitam 
misapprehensions to be removed , secondly because the lessons of the past point to the 
difficulties in the way of reform I now proceed to give an account of the present work- 
ing system 

The system which has just been outlined regulates the relations of the Government 

and Syndicate in the matter of messes Beyond giving these 
grants. Government takes no direct part m the present mess 
scheme* The fifth head of the above scheme — that deficits incurred in the management o£ 
the Medical College, Presidency College, Madrassah, and Sanskrit College messes should be 
borne by Government — rules the messes of Government colleges out of the scheme 
altogether 

The central and controllmg body m the present scheme is the Students' Residence 
Gommittee, which is responsible to the Syndicate This Committee {vide university 
regulations, chapter XXIV, sections 4 and 5) is composed of six fellows, of whom three 
at least must be Indians, and is elected annually at the annual meeting of the Senate 
The Committee is chosen in such a way as to be authoritative on its subject A medi- 
cal member is always appomted, his duty bemg to examine the sanitary conditions of 
messes and houses proposed as messes 

Working along with this Committee is the mess inspector He, according to the 
rules mentioned above, is a university official, and his salary and office expenses are met 
by Government 

Each college affiliated to the Calcutta University may, according to the university 
regulations, have several types of residence for its students, 
residence fjyyie type of residence is the hostel , but as hostels are too few to 
accommodate the number of students, the university regula- 
tions (chapter XXIV, section 3) lay down that Tlie following classes of lodgings 
may be approved by a college — 

(а) Non-collegiate hostels, that is hostels under external management 

(б) Messes attached or unattached, 

(c) Private lodgmgs ” 

All these lodgings are supplementary to the hostel 

Before the colleges close for the summer vacation principals of colleges are askfed 
, by the Students’ Residence Committee to furnish an estimate 

Tiig workm*^ svstem ' 

® of students likely to resid^' in attached messes in the coming 

academic year On this estimate as a basis the inspector of messes proceeds to make 
arrangements for the housing of the students Leases of houses are renewed, and new 
houses, if required, are engaged durmg the vacation Everythmg bemg satisfactory, 
the lease is signed, and the inspector proceeds to measure the looms and allot seats 
accordmg to a certam standard of cubic space A few days before the colleges reopen 
after the vacation the houses are made over to the college authorities for occupation by 
students This is the procedure adopted in the case of attached messes In the case 
of unattached messes the students themselves engage tlie houses, and they themselves 
have to pay all the rent without any help whatsoever from the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee The unattached messes, however, are registered by the Students’ Residence 
Committee and come under the university rules 

Before leases are made, the Students’ Residence Committee must be satisfied on the 
followmg pomts — 

(a) The sanitary condition of the house* 


Kinds 

Allowed 


of 
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(h) Tlie situation of the house as regards the college, i.e.y whether the house ^*s near 
the college or not. 

(c) The suitability of the neighbourhood. 

The medical member of the Students’ Residence Committee decides the first of these 
points, the inspector of messes reporting on the second and third heads. Attached 
messes are, if possible, in close proximity to the colleges to which they are attached ; 
and for obvious reasons houses with husfi surroundings or houses in close proximity to 
places of public amusement are undesirable. 

Within a month or six weeks after the commencement of the session, applications 
are made by the principals of colleges to the Registrar of the University for licenses 
to their respective attached messes. In these applications the measurements of the 
rooms, the names and qualifications of Superintendents or Assistant Superintendents, 
and any other relevant details are given. Licenses are required alike for attached and 
unattached messes, and non -collegiate hostels. In the case of unattached messes the 
principal of any college may forward the application, and for non -collegiate hostels (like 
the Oxford Mission hostels) the application comes from the Superintendent. These 
applications are considered by the Students’ Residence Committee, who grant or refuse 
licenses according to the reports of the university inspector. The proceedings of the 
Committee are subsequently confirmed by the Syndicate. 

The inspector of messes during the terms pays visits, of which no previous notice 
is given, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non-collegiate hostels ; and 
if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once to the principals of colleges. 
Such irregularities are — 

(а) Omission to call the roll. 

(б) Lack of proper entries. 

(c) Harbouring outsiders such as clerks, non-university students, and business 

men. 

(d) The absence of fcuperintendents from the messes without notice. 

In unattached messes students of two or more different colleges reside together. To 
meet the university rule^^they elect one of themselves superintendent, and having done 
so, they apply to a principal of a college for license. The principal in his turn counter- 
signs the application and sends it on to the University. College principals have to ap- 
prove of the superintendents of unattached messes, but this approval is mainly ‘nominal. 
Non-collegiate hostels are under the external management of proprietors and admit 
students of different colleges. They are permanent boarding houses, and in matters 
of discipline the college authorities have no control whatsoever. They are like unattached 
messes, but as a rule the ^upe^intendents are men of high standing, several of them in 
Calcutta being Christian ministers. 

To review the hostel system is not within the scope of this inquiry. I regard hostels 
jjoaMs. norm of students’ residence, and as such it must be a 

standard of comparison. From the various inquiries I have 
made I can say definitely that the benefits of the hostel system are now fully recognised 
by both college authorities and students. The hostel is invariably placed first in any 
preference list of students’ residences by college principals and professors. This is 
scarcely a matter for wonder, because the present hostel system has attained in most 
cases a very considerable degree of efficiency. The buildings are erected for a specific 
purpose, and being used for that purpose solely they are usually sound in all respects.- 
The sanitation in particular is relatively sound, and the superintendence ensures a high 
level of order and cleanliness. Both professors and students give a regular gradation 
of preference for residences. That gradation is: first, hostel; second, attached mess; 
third, unattached mess ; fourth, the nondescript residences (in unlicensed messes or with 
nominal guardians). But the real ^ alue of the hostel does not lie in the fact that it is 
usually a well-built, sanitary house. The hostel is a college hostel. The students them* 
selves, who might be expected to prefer the unattached mess system because of its free- 
dom from control, on the whole desire hostels. They wish to be college students in every 
sense of the term. Whichever college students belonged to, they declared to me that 
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they would prefer a hostel to the attaehed or unattaehed mess As members of un- 

attached messes especially, students feel themselves members 
c CO cgia e 1 ca of a college only in a very vague way Students always add, 

however, the qualification “ if cheaiier ” , but even taking this into account, one is very 
gratified to find in the student community a pride of college, repressed even though it 
IS by their conditions of life The various inter-collegiate competitions in sport have 
undoubtedly tended to make students assume, and take pride qi, a college identity. This 
spirit, it IS universally proclaimed, should be fostered as much as possible, as it will elevate 
both students and colleges and one of the best methods of doing so is to have 
students residing m a house, be it hostel or mess, w hich has a college connexion — a con- 
nexion which must be with one college only This is, indeed, the central reason for ad- 
vocating hostels, and, strong as it is, it has quite a battalion of reinforcements The 
lack of the collegiate idea is a glaring disadvantage of the unattached mess, unlicensed 
mess, and “ guardian ” systems With these I proceed to de^ in detail below.^ 

To achieve purely collegiate residences implies the abolition of three kinds of 
Means to secure collegiate residence first, the non- collegiate hostel , secondly, the un- 
resulences attached moss , and thirdly, unlicensed messes 

Tile non-collegiate hostels which are recognised by the university regulations are 
„„„ as the name implies, hostels which receive students of various 

Non-eoiic«.ato hostus They, like the messes, are supplementary to the col- 

legiate hostels, but by reason of their excellent management they are sometimes set down 
as first preferences by students Outstanding among these non-collegiate hostels are the 
Oxford Mission hostels, which arc regarded as a model by college authorities and students 
alike Hostels of this type usually receive liberal grants from Government in fact, 
mutaiis mutandis, they are treated like college hostels, although several of them are really 
unattached messes The logical conclusion of the collegiate theory given above is that 
non-collegiate hostels be abolished, but the actual conclusion must of necessity be quite- 
different Non-collegiate hostels cannot be put out of commission Far from it they 
may have a very definite place in the scheme of things I hold that each college should 
have hostels to accommodate its own students as far as possible But in Calcutta colleges 
there will alwaj^s be a considerable overflow from hostels, either from a sheer excess of 
numbers, or from such reasons as race, religion or caste The only recognised mstitu- 
tions for such an overflow, I hold, should be non -collegiate hosteh The normal residence 
for a college student should be a college residence, i e , a hostel, or the first reserve to the 
hostel — the attached mess Beyond these, the only other institutions that may be recog- 
nised are the unattached hostels 

The Dacca University scheme definitely states that students will have to reside iit 

The Dacca Uni\ersit a d rooms Up to now there have been one or two non- 

non-coUtgfete collegiate hostels in Dacca, and these under the new scheme will 

be in a very awkward position They have been definitely 
established, both by the authorities immediately in charge, and impliedly by Government — 
which has given grants for them — for the purposes of college students If they are- 
thwarted of their purpose naturally there will be considerable uneasiness In Dacca 
this question is an urgent one in Calcutta at present the question is of minor importance 
The future for these hostels seems to he either in diverting their work from college students 
to school boys, or m givmg them a special locus standi either in reference to mdividual 
colleges or the University I would suggest that all future Government grants for the 
building of such hostels keep this m view 

At present the non-collegiate hostels in Calcutta come withinr 
non-coUegiato jurisdiction of the Calcutta messes authoritie They are 
eight in number, viz . — 

The Oxford Mission Hostel 
The Baptist Mission Hostpl 
Tlie Oxford Mission Medipal Students’ Hostel. 

The Uriya Law Students’ Hostel 
The Buddhist Hostel 
The Baker and ElhcTtt Madrassah Hostels. 


Calcutta 

hoaie's 
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From what has been said above, it may be judged that these hostels are in a some- 
what anomalous condition. They are not collegiate, and as such do not foster pure 
collegiate life. In this respect they are like unattached messes. Students from any 
college may recieve admission to them. They are like hostels proper, in so far as the 
buildings are usually (but not in every case) specially erected for hostel purposes. As 
I have already noted, some of these hostels are models in management and superinten- 
dence. Some of the non-collegiate hostels are really private houses hired for special pur- 
poses, e.g., the Buddhist *hostel and the Uriya Law Students’ hostel. In such cases a 
responsible superintendent manages the hostel, but the students are of different colleges. 
The n»mes of some of these hostels suggest the reason for their existence. The Uriya 
Law Students’ Hostel exists for its nominal purpose, and is subsidised by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. The Buddhist Hostel exists for Buddhist students. Each of these 
is a hired house. In the one case (the Uriya Hostel) the hostel is merely an attached 
mess ; in the other (the Buddhist Hostel) an unattached mess. The name hostel, it must 
be n#ted, is used in a very arbitrary sense, — a point of much importance, as official liter- 
ature tries to bind it down to the house specially built for hostel purposes. Here we have 
two institutions with all the characteristics of messes called hostels. 

Non-collegiate hostels are nominally under the Students’ Residence Committee. Like 
the messes of Government institutions, they are visited by the mess inspector, but their 
management is distinct from the general scheme of messes. Hence we need not reckon 
them in dealing with the messes whose financial arrangements are governed by the Students’ 
Residence Committee. Government will continue dealing with the real non-collegiate 
hostels separately ; but in cases like the Uriya Law Students’ Hostel and the Buddhist 
Hostel the Students’ Residence Committee might be made the agency for distributing 
any grants. 

There is still another reason why the collegiate ideal in students’ residence cannot be 

realised. The overflow from eollcge messes, with adequate 
regulation of the numbers of colleges, may be a negligible quantity. 
But no organi.'iation or regulation can sweep away the present sectarianism among students. 
There are two kinds of sectarianism to bo considered r first religion ; second caste. It is 
impossible by the nature of things in India to overlook either of these questions, although 
in time a solution more satisfactory than the artificial one at present adopted may be found. 

At present the two main religious bodies in Bengal — Hindus and Muhammadans — 
have received strictly separate treatment in housing. Hostels have been provided, where 
possible, for both Hindus and Muhammadans ; but other sections of the community have 
not been so clearly demarcated. Nevertheless, with the advance of education in the lower 
stages claims for separate treatment by other communities are bound to come forward. 

The Buddhists have already pressed their claims for a hostel, and have received 

special treatment by having a house hired specially for them. 
’■ The Anglo-Indian community too will doubtless have to be con- 
sidered. The building of special hostels or providing separate 
hired houses for these communities directly militates against the idea of collegiate life. 
The members of these smaller communities who wish to pursue a university course are 
not as a rule members of one college, and to provide one central house for all of them 
means that they are living a non-residential collegiate life. They are attached to no 
college, and do not receive the full value of a collegiate education. The same applies to 
Muhammadans largely, although in some cases it is possible for colleges to have special 
Muhammadan hostels. Hindus, of com’se, are sufficiently numerous at any college to 
receive separate hostel treatment on a collegiate basis. 


Sectarianism. 


Classes of different 
liiions. 


In Calcutta at present the Calcutta messes authorities (the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee of the University) attend to housing requests from the various communities where 
these communities think that adequate provision has not been made for them. It is 
very difficult to draw the line of demarcation m such cases. In some missionary hostels 
students of all religious types are included ; and it does not seem advisable in view of 
what has already been done to listen too readily to sectional demands. It is a very moot 
question how far sectarianism should be allowed to count in a university. Where customs 
are so different as those between Muhammadans and orthodox Hindus there is no possi- 
bility of fusion in housing. But moderately orthodox Hindus, Brahmos, Indian Christians, 
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Buddhists and Muhammadans have in the past fraternised together m hostels, and may 
do even more so m the future The same general objection holds good m excessive 
religious sectarianism m housmg as in the case of district ” messes, to which specific 
refeience will be made in connexion with unattached messes 

It IS not to be expected, however, that any general theory will solve this question 

These sectional requests will continue to come to Government, 
sectanamsm^^ tlealing with Government, it seems to me, can best solve the matter by 

leferrmg^it to the Students’ Residence Committee through the 
Syndicate of tne University , and houses may be taken m accordance with the principles 
laid down in the university regulations and under such financial conditions as Govern- 
ment and the University may agree upon 

The only other courses open are to provide sectarian hostels or sectarian colleges 
(with hostels) Sectarian hostels must at present be non collegiate, as, except m the 
case of Muhammadans and Hindus, there are not sufficient students at any one college 
to justify a separate house Even at present in Calcutta all Muhammadans in arts colleges 
live in institutions unattached to their colleges The second course of sectional colleges 
is already on the way to completion in the case of Muhammadans Another course which 
ought to be considered is that certain colleges might be asked to take certain classes of 
students, e g , Buddhist students might all be asked to go to Chittagong College, where 
separate provision could be made for them Unless some such course is adopted there 
can be nareal collegiate life for students who wish to live a separate, sectarian life 




Official 
oil esses 


definitions of 


Regarding caste, the usage varies greatly In Calcutta no necessity exists for pro- 
viding “ caste ” messes or hostels In the Mufassal there are 
many examples of such messes, eg ^ at Dacca and Comilla, 
where houses have to be hired separately for separate classes (as the Shahas, Naths, 
Namasudras, Mahishyas, Dhobis) Principals of colleges informed me that such division 
ts at present essential, but that in time it will become obsolete, as in Calcutta 

I have inquired closely into this question in Calcutta, and the conclusion is universally 

given from college principals, professors, and students that 
that there is no need for any “ caste ” messes or hostels 
Democracy withm the university is highly developed in Calcutta itself , and the feeimg 
of equality and fraternity that prevails among the students may, it is hoped, help to solve 
khe bigger sectional differences just mentioned I wish to mention this lack of caste 
feeimg particularly, as it is sometimes advanced as an argument for imattached messes 
I conclusively state that as such it is false In fact, as far as I can judge, Calcutta students 
despise the idea of marking class from class in this way 

The definition of mess, as given in the university regulations, is ‘‘a temporary boxirl- 

ing house formed by a combination of students who desire 
to share expenses ” A mess, according to the regulations, 
has not necessarily any fixity of location for a period longer than 
one academical year, nor does the responsibility foi its finances rest with the college or 
colleges to which its members belong Such is the general definition, but there are two 
distinct kinds of messes According to the university regulations (chapter XXIV, section 
19) “ In the case of messes mr which the University or any other public body provides 

the funds in part or in whole, each mess shall be attached to one college, and the students 
livmg in that mess shall be all students of one and the same college, and the prmcipal of 
that college shall have full control over that mess Such messes shall be called attached 
messes” and (v^hapter XIV, «^cction 21) “ Messes which receive no subvention from 

public bodies shall be known as unattached messes ” 

In Calcutta in the year 1913-14 there were 29 attached messes 1 visited all the 

Calcutta attached messes, Mr Banerjea accompanying me 
acio messes several occasions The number of students livmg in the 

■Calcutta attached messes was 1,007 

An attached mess, according to the university definition, is a temporarjr buildmg, 

or a building which has not necessarily any fixity as regards 
n\ yo messes ^ dwellmg for students This, however, does not 

mean that ^ in practice messes are changed every year in fact it is quite the opposite 
The attached messes are tending to become permanent, and leases aie renewed usually 
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year rafter year, and certain of these houses have established a definite college connexion. 
In fact, the usual procedure in hiring messes is to rehire existing messes. Only where 
landlords are very difficult to deal with, or where the houses have become structurally 
impossible for mess purposes, does the mess inspector see fit to change houses. Of course, 
with the rapidly increasing numbers of students and the relatively slow increase of hostel 
♦ buildings new messes have to be opened up every year ; but whenever an old mess is 
available, it is at once leased. The advantages arc obvious : not only is much trouble 
saved, but the mess becomes definitely a college resiflcnco, established firmly by time. 
Nor are landlords unwilling to rent their houses in this way. The rent is secure, and 
usually ample. The liberality of the demands of landlords, which has been referred 
to already, has a profit and loss side. Students are certainly not the best tenants from 
the point of view of care of the buildings. Additional risks mean additional rent, and so 
far the landlord need not be grudged his rent. But some landlords have an unfortunate 
habit of adding to the risks at each renewal of lease. The risks rise yearly and so does 
the rent. Some landlords, in other words, take an unfair advantage of their position 
to exact rents out of all proportion to the value of the house or the risks incurred by letting 
it to students. Landlords have a considerable bargaining advantage in dealing with the 
University ; for the facts that the type of house available for messes is limited and that 
the university demands are urgent make them very strong bargainers. Some means must 
be adopted towards making longer leases possible. At present the annual renewal is in 
most cases sheer wastage of labour, and in many cases an additional financial burden on 
the University and Government. 

One means to avoid unnecessary increases in rent clearly is to make long leases. At 
, , .... . , , present the leases are entered into for one year only, and the 

0^ ran I > 0 ong oases, renewals involve a great deal of trouble to the University 

when such trouble could easily be avoided. I have already pointed out that many messes 
are taken year after year for certain colleges, and I can see no reason why these houses 
should not be taken on long leases. Even if hostels are erected in the meantime, the 
arrangement of messes is sufficiently elastic to prevent undue financial loss. If a mess 
is not needed any longer fo r one college, it will be required for some other college. There 
will be for years to come aTflRJtessity for such messes, and the good houses which are at 
present in use should aU be taken on long leases. The margin of residences necessary 
to meet fluctuating nunubers of students may still be conducted on the present plan — of 
short leases. 


Undoubtedly a considerable amount of misunderstanding exists — at least in official 
„ , , literature — on the subject of the relation of attached messes 

s c 3 an messes. hostels. To all intents and purposes an attached mess is 

a hostel. The points of similarity are over-whelmingly more than the points of difference. 
The one root difference that at present exists is that a hostel is specially constructed as 
such, and that a mess is a hired house not specially constructed as such. The method of 
life of the students, the superintendence, the standard of living, the connexion with a 
college, are exactly the same in both. The college principal is responsible for both 
hostels and attached messes in practically the same wayr I think it would be well in 
future if all attached messes were treated much in the same way as collegiate hostels. 
It will save a great deal of trouble in the giving of grants, and obviate much unnecessary 
argument. 

The returns for 1913-14 of unattached messes in Calcutta give 33 with 590 resident 

students for Calcutta. I visited all these unattached messes 
personally, Mr. Banerjea accompanying me on several tours. 

The essence of th^^ unattached mess is, as quoted above from chapter XXIV of the 
university regulations, that they receive no subvention from any public body. The 
unattached mess is exactly equivalent to what is known in European quarters as a ‘‘ chum* 
mery.” It is merely a private arrangement amongst a body of students : they hire a 

certain house and live together in that house, paying ^11 their 
own expenses. There is in the mess a nominal superintendent, 
who has to be approved by the principal of a college. Un* 
attached messes are visited periodically by the university inspector of messes, who 
sees that the rules of the University are observed. The students in unattached messes 


Unattached messes. 


Discipline and supervi- 
sion in unattached messes. 
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have no connexion with any one college Students of various colleges reside in them, 
and from the point of view of college life these unattached messes are extremely 
harmful In a few cases it happens that the students arc of one college (usually the 
Medical College, which is very badly provided with accommodation for students), 
but in the great majority of cases several colleges are represented In some cases 
students of as many as eight colleges reside together For 24 of the 33 unattached 
me«*ses in Calcutta the average number of colleges reiirescnted works out at 6 Professors 
of colleges are naturally disinclined to interest themselves in messes in which they perhaps 
know only one or t^o of the students, while the other students may not appreciate the 
visit of professors of “ foreign ” colleges As a matter of fact, the unattached messes 
are not visited to any extent by professors The students are left absolutely to themselves 
I was told directly that professors refuse to visit these messes simply because they are 
not made welcome and that due respect is not shown to them because they are not known 
by the students in the mess The only restraining influence on the unattached mess is 
a periodical visit by the inspectoi of messes, and that restraining influence can be very 
slight, because the university inspector cannot possibly visit these messes very often 
The Superintendents of these messes are nominated by the students themselves, and it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect that the superintendents can be very strict One student 
very aptly expressed the position to me by saying “ We are all superintendents here. 
Sir ” In several cases Mr Banerjea and I found that while the books satisfied the in- 
siiector of the messes, the students who sup)ermtcnded the messes had a very hazy notion 
of the rules. In one or two cases in which the entries were all duly kept there was 
glaring and inexplicable ignorance of the rules of the messes 

The reasons for the existence of unattached messes are varied The main reason 

IS that hostel accommodation is not available (or accommoda- 
Reasons for the existence attached messes), but there are several other specific 

reasons One very common reason for their existence is that 
students from one district wish to live together Accordingly there are such messes as 
Pabna, Mymensingh, and Sylhet messes Mr Russell in his report in 1906 noted this as 
being a difficulty in the way of collegiate residences, but at the same time he pointed 
out that this reason should bo eradicated It is not a good thing for college life that stu- 
dents from one district should preserve their district identity to the exclusion of the uni- 
versal side of university life Localism or provincialism in messes should be definitely 
iiscouiaged, for the idea contained in localism runs directly counter to the idea contained 
in university At present this localism is cultivated at the expense of collegiate cor- 
porate life Such corporate life is small enough already, and it would be a good thing 
if stumbling blocks in the way to its realisation were taken away, and one of these stumbl- 
ing blocks very evidently is the local type of mess which is only too frequent in Calcutta. 

Another reason why unattached messes are preferred is cheapness Why that should 
be so IS not obvious, because the unattached messes bear the total cost of the rent and 
upkeep of the house In certain cases, of course, if the share of the rent falls below the 
amount exacted by the Students’ Residence Committee the reason is clear, but in most 
cases the seat rent seems to be slightly bigger. The system in vogue in the unattached 
messes is not a uniform one In some of the oases the students share the rent and messmg 
between themselves , in other cases the students are under one man, who is called the 
“ proprietor ” of the mess and who tries to make the most he can out of it In one case 
the students complained to me very bitterly that they had been defrauded by a proprietor, 
and that as they had come from the mufassal and had not much time to look round for 
a house, they simply could not help it Still another reason given is that of self-contained- 
ness and smallness. A certain type of student prefers a small mesa to the big hostel. 
Various other, reasons are given Some hold that better arrangements for food can be 
made under the conditions of the unattached mess Others say that they have more 
liberty, as the supenntendence is not strict I noted however that the students as a whole 
did not wish to come to these unattached messes They had been forced to m most cases 
by the lack of room in attached messes or hostels Certamly, with all their private manage- 
ment and so-called hberty the students in unattached messes had the most oomplaints 
to give. Though in visiting these messes I did not want to hear complamts (for I could 
not give help), still the unattached students bombarded me with complamts both great 
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and small. The greatest complaint was the lack of a hostel. In other words, the students 
in these messes feel that they have not a real college identity. Many other complaints 
were given, especially regarding the tyrannical whims of landlords. Mr. Banerjea and I 
were both impressed with the relative untidiness of unattached messes. In practically 
every unattached mess there was a general air of slackness and lack of discipline and order. 
While we were highly impressed with the tidiness and discipl ne in several of the attached 
jnesscs, wc certainly noted the relative inferiority of the unattached messes in this 
respect. Undoubtedly what struck us most in regard to the unattached messes was the 
grim contrast between the letter and the spirit of the law. In every unattached mess the 
books were regularly kept and the roll call was duly entered up. The mess inspector 
as a rule cannot find flaws in these books, but the system quite apparently lends itself 
to abuse. The superintendents, themselves students and equal members of the mess, 
can hardier bo expected to risk unpopularity in the rigid enforcing of discipline on their 
fellows. 


On a survey of the whole number of the unattached messes Mr. Banerjea and I have 
come to the conclusion that it is most advisable to discontinue 
atUched messed unattached mess system altogether. The attached messes 

arc in every way more desirable, just as the hostels are more 
desirable than the messes. But in the absence of funds for building hostels it is advisable 
that the students should live under as healthy conditions as possible, and the unattached 
mess system is by no means a healthy system. We accordingly strongly recommend 
that the Students’ Residence Committee should receive a grant sufficiently large to enable 
them to house all the students who are not living with their parents or with guardians 
(guaranteed as really such), or in hostels (or in recognised non-collegiate hostels), or in 
attached messes. 

The financial relations of Government, university hostels, and messes are somewhat 
Financial basis of hostels, tangled : in fact, it is difficult to extract the principles which 
attached messc^s, and un- guide students’ residence policy. The question of finance is 
attached messes. importance for the Government and colleges 

^ alike. Government is never tired of insisting on the fact that hostels and messes should 
be made self-supporting ; while college authorities point out on the other hand that the 
\oxpenses of the students must ,^ot be raised. Self-supporting is not easy to define. Pre- 
sumably it means that hostels and messes as soon as possible are to receive no Govern- 
ment grants at all save those given for building and equipping hostels. Government has 
given large grants in the last few years for the building of hostels, and the Syndicate since 
the new mess scheme was introduced has received substantial annual grants for students’ 
messes. Over and above the building grants various other grants have been given to 
hostels, all of which may be placed under the general name grant-in-aid. 


From the descriptions of the messes given above it will be gathered that residential 
institutions for students in Calcutta arc conducted on very varied systems. Hostels are 
rent-free ; no college has to pay rent for its hostels. The building grants are free gifts 
from Government. In the attached messes; managed by the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee, a fixed amount of rent is paid by each student, the rent varying from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 3-8 according to the accommodation provided. The attached messes are differ^^ntiated 
from hostels by the fact that the houses are rented, and the total of the seat rents of the 
students is theoretically supposed to cover the rent of the house. This, however, is not 
actually the case. Various reasons lead to deficits, the main reasons being that no college 
can guarantee to have every scat occuj)ied. This arises from the fact that the messes 
are attached, and if any surplus of seats exists, they must go unoccupied if students 
belonging to the particular college to which the mess is attached are not available. It 
is impossible to hire houses meeting exactly the needs of each college. Rough approxima- 

Fixed scat rent. possible. The number of the scats taken in each 

mess varies from year to year, but the seat rent remains fixed, 
and Government meets the deficit by the annual grant to the Syndicate for this purpose. 
The unattached messes arc entirely self-supporting. They are practically of the same 
standard of housing as attached messes. They are supervised by the mess inspector, 
but they are non-collegiate. They attain, however, to self-sufficiency, neither Govern- 
ment nor any private agency giving any grant towards their maintenance. I have just 
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given the reasons why attached messes cannot be self-sufficient in the same way as un- 
attached messes , but it is impossible for me to lay down any hard and fast rule as to how" 
far Government is to subsidise or not subsidise 

It depends largely on the point of view of Government how fai attached messes are 
to be subsidised The method of making them self supporting is obvious — varying the- 
seat rent proportionately to the number of students The first pait of this report has 
shown how strongly the Syndicate would oppose any suggestion of the raising of seat 
rent^, and it seems useless to court opposition by pressing the simple suiiply-and-deinand 
solution Of course, the principle of varying rent in proportion to numbois might not 
result in a use but in a diminution of seat rent — a result not so probable as rise in rent.^ 
Government has already for several years recognised liability for building hostels and 
meeting deficits in attached mess rents The meeting of this deficit is tantamount to 
admitting the principle that students’ residences should be rent free, and beyond that the 
liability of Government is not admitted We may accept this, then, as a principle of 
students’ housing — that Government will provide rent-free buildings for students’ resi- 
dences That IS the theorv , the practice, as we have just seen, is somewhat different.^ 
Government actually accepts a certain fixed amount as a fair rent from each student. 
If the sum of those fixed amounts does not meet the rents of the houses, Government 
makes up the deficit When Government actually managed the mosses the budget esti- 
mate provided for the actual payment of all the rents, wheieas now only an approximate 
grant is made Wo may take it for granted that Government will continue to recognise 
the principle that the students living in attached messes will continue to pay a fixed mini- 
mum The present scale seems equitable — at least no specific complaints were made 
regarding it — and it will not be possible to increase it without strong opposition of the* 
University Theie are several reasons behind the position taken up by the University 
In the first place there is the argument of differential treatment All students cannot 
be accommodated in the normal residence, — the hostel , and it may fairly be said that 
those on whom hostel benefits cannot be conferred, should not have to pay moie for quarters 
and comforts which aie moie exiguous than those of the hostel At present the expenses 
of hostels, attached and unattached messes are not strikingly different, but anything which 
would mean marked differential treatment would be a cause of discord At jiresent no- 
great dissatisfaction exists, simply because means are used to make expenses of the various 
types of residences as equal as possible When I was making inquiries among the various 
messes I w^as particularly stiuck with the insistence by the students on cheapness as a 
sine qua non of University education in both its aspects, academical and residential , and 
I have made calculations ot the relative expenses of hostels (of which I selected several 
instances as tyjiws), attached messes, and unattached messes The expenses of the messes 
I have calculxted on an average of the various estimates given to me by the students and 
superintendents • — 

Hostels — Chaige a composite fee, varying from Rs 12 to Rs 16 per month In« 
addition to this there are m various hostels additional charges, e g , medical 
charges, library oi common room, badminton (or sports generally) Seat 
rents vary usually accordmg to the accommodation provided Electric current 
IS charged tor where it exists I put down the average expenses of hosttls 
at Rs 14 or Rs 15 l in some exceptional cases, especially the Haidmgo Hostel, 
the expoiibcs arc as high as Rs 22) 

Attached messes — Seat rent (fixed by university) Rs 5 and Rs 3 8 according to 
accommodation Messing varies, according to students’ estimates, from Rs 10 
to Rs 13 per month The latter (Rs 13) seems a very liberal estimate I 
should say the average expeii'^es ot the students in attached messes were about 
Rs 14 or Rs 15 a month 

Unattached menses — Seat rent vaiics between Rs 2-8 and Rs 5-8 Very exceptional 
cases give Rs 2 and Rs 6 Average seat rent about Rs 4-8 From the esti- 
mate given by the students, messing seemed more sumptuous in unattached 
ineSses than in either hostels or attached messes The estimates varied — Rs 8 
to Rs 17 , those being extreme The average was about Rs 11 or Rs 12. 
The total expenses of unattached messes per head I put down at an average 
of Rs. 16. 
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It must be noted that in messes there are practically no additional charges, such as in 
hostels, for extras. The unattached mess estimate is interesting in view of the reason 
given by the students and superintendents for the existence of such places — cheapness. 
They are, if anything, dearer than the others. The inspector of messes agrees with me 
in saying that the excuse of cheapness (given for the existence of unattached messes) 
is shallow and false. 

The second reason is that even if it costs Government a considerable sum for attached 
messes, the balance in favour of sound collegiate life and discipline more than outweighs 
the financial deficit. No money measure can be given for this, but there can be no shadow 
of doubt that anything which helps real university education is of great value. At present 
the whole scheme of things in the university is in a state of flux, and nothing more so 
than the residential system. To give backbone and stability to the system would be an 
almost incalculable advance in higher education. The Government of India non-rccurring 
grants cannot possibly provide ho.'^tels adequate for the ever increasing needs of the col- 
leges. Generous as they have been, they can provide for only a moderate percentage 
of the students in the many university colleges in Bengal. Private effort has been so 
negligible in the past that, in spite of pious opinions, it may be discounted. The only 
other method available is to make the attached mess system efficient, i.e., to make attached 
messes approximate to hostels. I shall presently show how Government may do so by 
giving a grant on a certain basis to the University. 

The third reason — which really is the basis of other reasons — is the poverty of the stu- 
dents. This plea has been an oft accepted one : in fact it permeates the whole university 
system in Bengal. Cheapness seems to be the lodestar of the Calcutta student’s course. 
No good has a better unless that better is cheaper. I am afraid that I cannot sympathi e 
with the students altogether in this point of view. Cheapness is all very well if good 
articles are procured at the price ; but it is a most insidious evil if the articles have only the 
semblance of good and the essence of evil. Bad as deceptive cheapness may be in the 
bazars, still more harmful is it if introduced in the matters of mind and morals. Poverty 
has become a fetich with our students. Higher education is propped up on each side by 
■ Government, — on the purely academic and on the residential side. What^jiri vate effort 
has done in the West is expected here from Government. Even the pettiest details in 
the mind of the average mes§; superintendent or student call for Government interference. 
I asked a number of mess superintendents to let me know what improvements they could 
suggest in messes ; and in nearly every case the help of Government was invoked for all 
sorts of minor details, even for the mending of broken windows ! The reason underlying 
all the requests is that of expense. Government must pay rents ; Government must pay 
superintendents, and darwans, sweepers, and other servants ; Governmeat must pay for 
repairing drains and mending broken water pipes. Government is regarded as the father 
and mother ; but one part of the family too often forgets that the father and moth?r 
have a big family to tend and cannot be robbed by a few. The Government of India 
have contributed in actual money to the building up of "university education in a way un- 
paralleled, and surely it is time that private effort should come forward to do the rest. 
It is not for me to enlarge here on the relative claims on Government of elementary and 
university education ; but I may at least express my own opinion that the present uni- 
versity system is in grave danger of being pauperised at the expense of its efficiency. 
University students must be able to pay for a certain standard of education, both of 
intellect and life ; and if they must be artificially raised again and again to that standard, 
the strain will inevitably pull down the standard. 

It depends, as I have said above, on the point of view taken by Government how far 
messes are to be subsidised. Government has been rather inconsistent up to now in their 
iteration of the ideal of .self-supportingness. While Government has on various pretexts 
paid out large sums for students' residences,, at the same time a firmly ground expectation 
has been founded that Government will continue to pay. Reasonable expectation is a 
factor which can never be discounted in economic issues ; and if students come to colleges 
knowing that Government has done much in the past, they naturally expect Government 
to continue doing much in the future. To cut off all subsidies without sufficient warning 
is equivalent to the imposition of an unjust tax. We are accordingly faced with an anti- 
nomy. On the one hand, pure reason dictates a self-supporting system; on the other 
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liand reason based on experience urges on to advise the continuance of Government bounty 
In plain language, we are faced with the position that most students have been given, 
Are given, and will be given an education which they cannot really afford It is m the 
interests of Government to make that education, even at the expense of Government, 
AS 'pucca as possible, and it is that which impels us to regard as inevitable the continuance 
of Government grants for residential purposes To start our university system over 
Again is a clear necessity and an evident impossibility What we must do is to make 
the best of what exists This is the mam reason for the continuance of Government aid 
to students’ residences, which is merely one thing m the totality of the question The 
reason which has prevailed hitherto — subsidising till the benefats of hostels are thoroughly 
established in people’s minds — I regard at this time of day as mere cant The benefits 
of the hostels and disciplined residences generally are well established in the minds qf the 
people but what is also well established is that Government must pay the piper for a tune 
which Government has had only a small voice m calling 

So far we have seen that the logical self-supporting ideal so often insisted on by Govern- 
ment IS out of the realm practical policy at present If it is to be realized, it must be 
realised gradually Government has been so liberal in the past that it must continue 
to be liberal in the futuie All the same, the Univeisity should insist on a minimum 
standard of housing as well as of intellectual attainment , and that standard should bo 
rigorously enforced either with or without Government grants The lntellectu^l training 
IS by no means the only training of a university the University tiains for a certain 
type of life Just as the student must be able to pay a minimum of fees for his college or 
university lectures, he should be able to pay for a certain standard of living No excep- 
tion should be allowed to this rule At present the expedients of free seat‘d, free student- 
ships, or half-free studentships are adopted to help pool candidates This often means 
that poverty in itself is takem as the reason for a university career being subsidised 
Poverty with ability deserves help , but nowhere should that help) be fiee studentships 
or free seats in hostels Scholarships equivalent to the expenses of these should be given 
to the students, otherwise the students should have to work foi their living in some 
way The difference between a scholaiship and a free studentship may not seem vital , 
but it really is so, as the burden of a free seat or a free studentship usually falls on Govern- 
ment m some way , whereas scholarships should in the mam be private foundations 
Hero again in India the Government is regarded as an inexhaustible fund from whict 
to draw It may be noted, however, that at least in attached messes (unattached messe* 
do not count in this connexion) free scats aie very much the exception, and are grantee 
only in a very few cases It seems to me that the free ” system should bo abolishec 
altogether A student at present may conceivably receive a degree w ithout any appreci 
able expense whatsoever by receiving a free studentship and a tree seat such a student 
should, if he is able to earn one, be given a scholarship If he cannot attain to scholarshij: 
level, I fail to see why he should be subsidised otheiwise If there are no scholarships 
it cannot be helped l)e non curat lex 

(Mr Banerjea, however, does not share my opinion He writes — 

“ I am not for abolishing free studentships and tree seats altogether Educatioi 
should be widely diffused — never at the expense of efficiency however, — 
and students should not be refused education in ev^ery case because they can 
not pay I know of cases where tho^e who read as free students (becaus( 
they were poor) pioved good students and took their degrees Let help b< 
lendored where it is deserved ’ 

The end is the same in my view the means somewhat different ) 

After such reflections, I am loath to recommend the expend ituie of Government mone^ 
for purposes of subsidy But I needs must, for reasons already given, the main om 
being that a building has been founded on props made and provided by Government 
and if Government takes away the props the whole building will fall about our ears 
Taking the various considerations mentioned above into account, I recommend tha 

Government guarantee a certain percentage of the rents of th 
houses used as attached messes, and that this guarantee be givei 
for a period of five years The figure I recommend is 30 pe 
cent , which is based on an analysis of the percentage borne by Government during th 
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last nine years. The average for the whole number of years is 30’3 ; but the percentage, 
as will be seen from the figures, has been diminishing slightly. This dimiiiution has been 
due to several reasons, the main one being the large number of students coming to Calcutta 
and the corresponding small number of houses used as attached messes. The students 
who cannot bo accommodated in the attached messes hire houses for themselves as unat- 
tached messes, there being always a good demand for seats in attached messes. Another 
reason is the enterprising management of the inspector of mosses, who has loyally worked 
on the understanding that the messes should be as nearly self-supporting in rent as possible. 

To give a certain percentage of the house rent for a certain period of time commends 

itself for several reasons. In the first place, the present fixed 
grant does not allow for elasticity in the hiring of messes. 
Houses must be hired only in such numbers as will not incur 
loss to the University. It is obvious that with the rapid increase of the numbers of 
students, some more elastic method of working must be found. At present Government 
grants a certain fixed amount, based on a general estimate made some years ago. Since 
the grant was first sanctioned great increases have taken place in the numbers of students, 
and no corresponding change has been made in the grant. An inelastic grant of this^ 
kind enables the ^‘'tudents’ Residence Committee of the University to house satisfactorily 
only a small proportion of the students requiring accommodation. 

A grant however is not the only essential to sound housing. The arrangement of 

houses for students would be a simple matter were the numbers 
at the various colleges in Calcutta limited. As it is, there is 
the greatest variation of numbers, and these numbers are not 
known as a rule till the session in July is well started. This of course, affects another 
question — the numbers to be admitted at colleges. It is not my businegg^ to discuss these 
wider questions in this review, but where these points affect or arc affected by housing: 
problems I cannot pass them by. As far as I can judge students can never bo housed 
satisfactorily till some approximate idea of the numbers of students can be given a con- 
siderable time before the beginning of the academic years The present adventitious- 
methods of granting admissions to colleges makes it absolutely impossible for either prin- 
cipals of colleges, or the mess inspector, or the students themselves to secure adequate* 
houses except at quite unfair rates. If the university moss inspector is to arrange for 
houses, or the students themselves are to take houses, they should have some time in which 
to conduct operations. At present the main examination results, on which the bulk of 
admissions depends are too late in appearing to enable students to seciu'e admission to* 
colleges an adequate time before the beginning of term. The two results on which most 
college admissions depend — the Matriculation and Intermediate — come out just in time 
to make the contest for admissions an unseemly scramble. Whereas every admission 
should be settled about two months before the opening of term, admissions at present 
a e freely made after the beginning of term. No housing management is passible at alls 
under such conditions. The results should be published in time to have the college ad- 
missions settled by the middle of May. Each student should know his college by then 
and if he requires housing accommodation, should know whore ho is to live. In a college 
where numbers are fixed there is not much difficulty even now in arranging seats in 
hostels or messes ; but with the enormous increases in the matriculation numbers very 
few colleges have their numbers fixed. The principals are obliged, cither at the request 
of the University or by the promptings of common humanity to admit more than they 
have done in previous years. The result is that quarters simply cannot be arranged for all 
students, principals or the mess inspector not knowing for whom to provide and 
for whom not to provide. The n css inspector usually rehires messes hired in the previous 
year on chance, but of the excess numbers he has no cognisance till too late. The end of 
it all is a confused rush on the part of students to be housed somewhere. Hostels are 
rapidly filled up ; the attached messes of previous years fill to overflowing ; and, at tha 
last moment, the mess inspector has to try to hire fresh houses, or more likely students 
— many of thorn new to Calcutta — ^rush about wdth one ey^ on the university regula- 
tions and the other on every signboard marked To let ” in order to have some where- 
to lay their heads. That somewhere is one of three places : either unattached messes^ 
unlicensed messes, or with “ guardians.” The person who comes well out of the whole' 
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proceedings is the landlord, who can sot any terms pleases I have already noted that 
several students m unattached masses complained that they had been deceived by land- 
lords Little wonder, for students fresh from the mufassal to a great city are very unlikely 
to know the arts and crafts of city house-owning Even far more experienced people 
would not relish hiring a ** chummery ’ in Calcutta under such conditions 

The university regulations (chapter XXIV) say that students must live either in 

proper houses or with guardians. The term guardian has been 
unlicensed ^ery loosely interpreted by students Every principal m Calcutta 
with whom I discussed this question, — in fact every one connected 
with supervision of students, — told me that the term “ guardian ” is practically worthless. 
Any one can be a guardian — even students are guardians of students The system of guard- 
ians lays itself open very easily to abuse, and that abuse is inevitable under the present 
conditions Students must live somewhere, and they must somehow or other satisfy the 
umversity rules Means should be adopted to abolish the guardian system, except in 
very well authenticated cases of guardianship The only reasonable means is to estab- 
hsh a smoothly working system of attached messes. Unattached messes are unhealthy 
institutions, and unlicensed messes, to which many students resort under the guardian 
system, are self-condemnatory But (except, indeed, at an enormous waste of public 
money), unless the timing of the big examinations is altered and the consequent chaotic 
state of admissions abolished, very little progress will be made Whether the standard 
of the present examinations is high enough or not is another matter ; but certainly the 
matriculation and interniediate examinations, and even the B A. exammation (on which 
the M A admissions depend) are too late ♦ This year, for example, the publication 
of results almost synchronised with the reopening of colleges 

Not only must the admissions be made sooner, but sound housing policy demands 
, the further reform of rigid enforcement of the principle that 

once a student has taken admission to a college and seat in a 
hostel or mess, be must become a member of that college and mess on pain of a very heavy 
penalty At present students often seek admission to several colleges, and may receive 
admission to several, selecting hnally the be«it college Without denying this privilege 
to the students, I hold that all this college higgling should be completed at least six weeks 
or one month before the college terms begin A student should know finally his college 
about the middle of May, and, as far as possible, his residence for those for whom seats 
are not available will then be placed in the hands of the university inspector of messes. 
To give this elastic basis of a percentage ot house rent will mean that attached messes 

can be formed m sufficient number to accommodate all students 
ot residence types hostels or in their own houses This imphes the abolition 

of unattached messes, unhcensed messes, and the much abused 
guardian system Mr Baiierjea and I strongly recommend the abohtionof these, and our 
recomlnendation is backed by the opinion ot every responsible authority in Calcutta. 
The grounds of this recommendation have alieady been given It may not be possible to 
abohsh the unattached messes in toto. There will always be an irreducible mimmum of 
casual students for whom provision will have to be made The Students* Residence 
Committee, in consultation with principals of colleges, should try to make this 
mimmum a negligible quantity An elastic grant to the Students’ Residence Committee 
will make it jiossible (other conditions being favourable) to vary the number of houses 
proportionately to the number of students 

Further, it will be in the interest of the Students’ Residence Committee to make the 
^ . messes as efficient as possible under this system. The percentage 

anagemea o messes j given is neither too much nor too small Efficient manage- 
ment should make it adequate , and if there is a small margin on the credit side, it may 
go to the general expenses of the scheme 

I have just given considerations strong enough m themselves to justify the 

recommendation , but to remforce them I have an even 
and^priwTe ^nterprise^^^^^ stronger reason Once if it becomes known that a Government 

guarantee exists for rents, a far better type of house will be 


* Mr Banerjea considers that the time of examinations should not be changed, but that the resulta 
should come out sooner If that is possible without altering the dates of the examinations, well and good 
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procurable. The guarantee, too, is for a term of years, viz., five. By this means 
long leases will be possible, with advantage to both lessor and lessee. The land- 
lords will have security for their rent ; the occupiers will be prevented from the 
yearly exactions in added rent to landlords. Not only so, but I have very good 
grounds for believing that capitalists will come forward to build houses for mess pur- 
poses. This is tantamount to building hostels. That this is no mere empty specula- 
tion is shown by the fact that there is at least one example of a house built by a 
capitalist, on commercial lines, as a student’s mess. That one man has ventured the 
experiment shows the possibilities of the case, and I am assured by the inspector of 
messes that all that is wanted for other moneyed men (or even limited companies) to do 
Ihe same is definite security of agreement. 


Given sound guarantees, there are men in Calcutta who, 1 am convinced, will come 
forward to build special mess houses for students on conditions laid down by competent 
authorities, such as the Students’ Residence Committee, through the Syndicate or Gov- 
ernment. Hostels have at present to conform to certain conditions as regards building, 
sanitation, and such like. It is easy to make conditions where one gives the money ; 
but it is another thing to lay down conditions to a private party. Such however is possible, 
and the importance of this possibihty can hardly bo exaggerated. The Government 
of India have given large grants for hostels, and will presumably continue to give large 
grants for hostels ; but from the nature of the ease it will take generations for Government 
alone to provide Calcutta colleges with fully adequate hostels. To encourage private 
owners to build for a fair return what the Government of India cannot afford to build 
points to a more speedy solution of the residence question than has usually been though 
possible ; and I think that the means I have suggested will act to this end. There is no 
departure in principle financially from the present system, which is supported from the 
two sources of Imperial grants (recurring and non-recurring) and Local Government grants. 
The actual cause of this report is an Imperial grant — and, what is more, an Imperial 
recurring grant — and I can think of no more fitting way in which the aim of the Govern- 
ment of India and the actual use of its funds can bo harmonised than by making the sum 
set apart for the messes the pivot of an efficient collegiate residential system for Calcutta 
o allege students. 


There are one or two difficulties to be overcome before the recommendations given 

here can bo adopted. It may be argued, for example, that 
Difficulties of t esciemo f,ijere will be difficulty in making estimates for this scheme. 

That, however, is a visionary objection. The difficulty of making estimates according 

to the scheme is no more marked than in other branches of 
( 1 ) Estimates. administration — educational or otherwise. Where there will 

be difficulty is in a speedy reahsation of the scheme. Suitable houses are not easily 
procurable for messes even now ; but where houses and numbers of students have to bo 
carefully correlated, the difficulty will be more marked. Even then, the mess insiiector 
tells me, there should not be insuperable difficulty. Thero is difficulty in starting any 
scheme ; but in this case it can hardly be called starting a scheme. It is merely varying 
an existing scheme, and in one or two years everything should be running smoothly. 

Where there is distinct difficulty is in converting Government to the view which is 

the centre of the recommendation made, viz,, that attached 
messes should be treated as hostels. Hitherto the Government 
ment o messes. India have drawn a sharp line of demarcation between houses 

specially built for residential purposes — hostels — and houses hired for residential pur- 
poses — messes. Perhaps the most typical representation of the view is in the letter 
(No. 27, dated the 8th January 1914) of the Government of India to the Government of 
Bengal. That letter says : — 


“ While the position is tenable that house rent should be regarded as the equivalent 
of initial outlay, the Government of India are unwilling to countenance any 
practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation of hired houses as 
opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes ; and a system of 
messes, where the supervision exercised must necessarily be of a less complete 
uatme, does not commend itself to them save as a provisional arrangemant 
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The Government of India are accordingly unable to approve the payment of 
rent by Government for hired houses which are used as messes, although 
there is no objection to the continuation of the aid which, it is understood, is 
at present given by the Local Government through the Umversity to a scheme 
for provisional messes m Calcutta and Dacca They are also unable to approve 
the payment of rent by Government where such houses are used as hostels 
save where no hostel of a permanent nature (not excepting such a hostel 
already full) is available And in the lattei case they consider that not more 
than orfe-half of the rent should be defrayed by the Local Government Cases, 
however, will doubtless arise where Government may reasonably pay the full 
rent, e g , where houses are hired as hostels for girls, children of the backwaid 
classes, etc The Government of India desiie that the Local Govcinment 
should use their discretion in such cases In cases where houses are used as 
hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the Local Government beyond the 
limits laid down in the present letter, and where a sudden change would pro- 
duce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the payment of 
rent from Provmcial revenues for a reasonable time But it is hoped that 
such cases will be few , and it is thought that this concession should not Le 
extended beyond a fixed period of time ” 

The above letter shows distinctly the general attitude that has been taken towaids 
messes The mam bone of contention is the hiied ” clement I hold that by making 
that the cxiteiion of supportmg or not supporting residences foi students. Government is 
laying emphasis on accidentals and not essentials The fact that a house is hired and 
not specially built for a specific purpose does not alter the central meaning of the house- — 
that it IS for collegiate residential purposea Following c» great master, we should, I think, 
keep the end oi purpose of the house m view — not certain accidental properties What 
IS necessary in the umveisity scheme of thmgs in Calcutta, m the sphere of housing, is 
the collegiate idea The various nondescript makeshifts for housing — unattached 
messes, guaidians, and unlicensed messes — aie universally condemned as unsound , and 
there is no reason whatsoevei why they should continue in life But if the Government 
of India are to insist on actual hostels bemg built in Calcutta fpi all students, thin the 
prospect of a sound scheme of housing is very black The cost of building hostels is no- 
toriously high in Calcutta, and the Government of India cannot possibly jirovide hostels 
for all colleges withm a reasonably short period of time The present piecemeal method 
of giving hostels is laudable enough , but at the present rate of progress the first hostels 
will be fallmg down before the last ones are bemg built Such a vicious circle may be 
avoided by bringmg help other than that of Government to our aid I have just shown 
how it IS possible, and I have set down provisionally an expeiimental period of five vears 
in order to ascertain if private effort will come forward, mider a Goveinment guarantee, 
to build houses for the special purposes indicated by the ruling authoiitics If the sur- 
mises I have made are correct, the Government of India may increase its grant, if mciease 
IS necessary , if incorrect (which I veiy much doubt, if the scheme is properly managed), 
we may agam cast about to set our house m order But I am assuied by responsible 
authorities that the scheme has every chance of success, and as such I commend it to the 
notice of Government and the Umversity, each of whom will have to co-operate with the 
other for its success 

I was definitely told at the outset of this mquiry that any recommendations that 

should be made for messes should not be detrimental to the 
niessc«i and hostels scheme I trust that it is no sacrilege to the name of 
hostel that I have ventured to call an attached mess by that 
name Even imattached messes, such as the Buddhist Hostel and the Uriya Law 
Students* Hostel, have been dignified by Government and the Umversity by the name 
of hostel, and they are less like hostels than attached messes are Mr Sharp in the 
paragraph quoted above says that superintendence m messes cannot be so good as in 
hostels. This is very true of imattached messes and imlicensed messes , but there is no 
reason whatsoever why it should be true of attached messes, which are, I repeat, in 
every sense save one— that they are hired houses — hostels If houses are built as 

'attached messes, as I have no doubt they will be under the guarantee proposed they 

u2 
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will be presumably more fitted for their purposes than the present houses which are 
hired on chance. Family quarters, for example, might be provided for superintendents 
(the provision of family quarters in hostels was, I found, one of the first things set 
down by European and Indian alike as essential to efficient superintendence), and 
adequate godowns for servants, lodges for darwans, and such like. Surely the mere 
payment of rent for such a house would not damn it for ever as a hostel. It might 
even be purchased, at once or on the instalment system, were rent-paying an insur- 
mountable obstacle to its being a hostel. 

The recommendations which have been made in this report posit the continuance in 
existence of the Students’ Residence Committee as the body directing messes and non- 
collegiate hostels. It may very plausibly be argued that if attached messes are to bo 
treated as collegiate hostels, then the colleges should take over the control of attached 
messes. This, indeed, should be the ultimate result ; but we must in the meantime 
favour useful working machinery. The Students’ Residence Committee at present has 
the controlling power in all messes, and the working of the system is fairly smooth. 
I foimd practically no complaints from college principals about the relations of colleges 
to the Syndicate in the matter of housing, and I consider it inadvisable to scrap good 
machinery to replace it by what may be unsound machinery. The Students’ Residence 
Committee has two big advantages : first it has a recognised legal status, which has be- 
come actual in the various branches of its work ; secondly it secures uniformity. If any 
improvement is to be made in the messes scheme, it should be undertaken by the body 
controlling the j^resent scheme. If long leases are made, the messes will become pro 
ianio hostels, and should be treated as such, in organisation and discipline ; but the 
Students’ Residence Committee should still be the grant-receiving and grant-distributing 
body, with a strong staff for supervision. If Government give grants to colleges without 
any responsible officials at the University to see to the conditions of the grants being 
fulfilled, there is no guarantee that an adequate standard of housing will be kept up. 
The same argument applies so far to hostels ; but where the Public Works Department 
and the Sanitary Department have had a deciding voice in the building of the hostels,, 
supervision is not so essential as when special houses have to be hired. 

In the case of private eontractorg offering to build houses as messes on a given guarantee,. 
I consider that the University is a stronger body to deal with such cases than individual 
colleges. Not only so, but the university prestige should count for more in the eyes of 
speculators. If Government gives the control into the hands of colleges, there will be 
a very heavy addition to the work of the Education Department as the negotiations of 
individual colleges will have to be centred in Government, as is at present the case with 
hostels. The simple method of meeting the position is to continue a body which has 
both legjil status and prestige, viz,^ the Students’ Residence Committee. That Committee 
should receive the grants, arrange for the houses, and distribute the grants, as before. 
I would strongly advise, however, that in the case of contractors offering to build hostels, 
the Students’ Residence Committee (through the Syndicate) should consult responsible- 
building authorities. Type hostels might be used, and very rigid censorship of variations 
established. 

If attached messes become definitely college hostels, then colleges may gradually 
take over control themselves. But in the meantime the system must be worked up by 
the central authority, the Students’ Residence Committee, which may at its discretion 
allow colleges to take over control. These arrangements can be amicably arranged by 
the University, and we need not trouble about them here. Co-operation between th& 
colleges and mess inspector (who is the embodiment of the Students’ Residence Committee), 
is very necessary even now, and there is no reason to think that the harmonious relations, 
of the past will be broken in the future. 

The various remarks I have made affect intimately the very basis of studenta*^ 

residence, viz., the university regulations themselves. The 
university reguin- abolition of unattached messes and other undesirable forms of 
residence must be followed by a change in the university 
regulations, which at present admit them. The change of law need not be madet 
immediately. The results of experience may be awMted. 
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Having established the first proposition, viz , that attached messes should be the only 
' residential institutions outside hostels, I now go on to consider 
Grants to messes further question of additional grants to attached messes. 

The position I wish to establish in this connexion is this that approved attached messes, 
as far as grants are concerned, should be treated as hostels The additional sum pro- 
visionally set apart fdr the messes scheme by Government is Rs 15 000 Of that I 
advise that 30 per cent, of the rents of attached messes should foim one part, 
another part I advise should be called technically grant-in-aid, equivalent to grants to 
aided hostels It depends not on any recommendations I may make, but on the 
principle Government adopts in granting aid to hostels, that this sum will be decided , 
but what I can indicate is how a grant-in-aid may be utilised 

I asked all principals of colleges and superintendents of messes in what way they 

considered attached messes might be improved Suggestions 
Siiggc«;te(l improvements were poured in — from the mending of water pipes and window 
In messe‘=< panes to the building of pioper houses From the mass of 

suggestions received the ones which deserve consideration are — 

(а) Payment of superintendents 

(б) Pi o vision of common rooms 
(c) Payment of certain servants 

(rf) Piovision of adequate quarteis tor suiicrintendents 

(1) Payment of superintendents — The question of superintendence has been so much 

debated in Goveinment letters atid tiles that there seems veiy 
iip» nn enc cnce little left to say on the subject 1 ma;y , howevei, indicate in 

brief the present position in legard to this subject as far as the Calcutta mess scheme is 
concerned 

In the attached messes there is, as I have indicated, a responsible ^upeiintendent 

Avho usually receives free quarters and a small salary Superin- 
resen posi ion tciidents of the messes attached to the Goveinment colleges aie 

paid at lates laid down by Government, but theie is no unifoim procedure for other 
colleges In eveiy case fiee quarters are provided, but not in every case is a salary paid 
It may be argued that the superintendents in receiving fiee quarters already enjoy a 
consideiablo concession , but after having seen the type of quarters provided and the 
type of work to be done, I am persuaded that the granting ot free quarters is not in itself 
a sufficient incentive to make teachers of colleges become ®upei intend ents Superm- 
tendents receive usually one room That room may be a one, two, or three-seated room, 
but it IS self-contained, and as such the superintendent has a certain amount of privacy 
m his life But in no case are the quarters provided for Superintendents such as would 
Free iiarter induce a profcssor oi lecturer to settle down there The rooms 

^ of the superintendents are exactly the same as those given to 

students In no cases are family quarters provided, and it is undoubtedly a consider- 
able sacrifice on the part of some men to act as resident superintendents The noise, 
bustle and continual calls of dutv must make it veiy difficult for a superintendent to do 
any sustained work of his own. In a big mess especially the supo intcndent has his spare 
time fully taken up with various duties, many of which are irksome and disagreeable 
I do not wonder that it has been reported again and again that superintendents are not 
easily found Certainly the grant of free quarters of the typo provided at present is not 
a sufficient attraction, and I question if pay added to free quarters will improve the 
situation at all Professors lind lecturers, it is usually said, are the type of men wanted 
as superintendents , but professors and lecturers, if they are do to their teaching work 
efficiently, cannot afford to spend time arguing about mess bills and broken water pipes 
Even a considerable salary might fail to secure college teachers for such appointments 

other hand, there are men who are so constituted that 
Types of superintendent whether they get pay or not. That .3 

the real type of superintendent, — the amateur superintendent, — the teacher, be lo 
professor or lecturer or demonstrator, who feels it a part of his life and work to interest 
himself in all the affairs, great or small, of the lives of his students. Personally I do not 
think either free quarters or payment in themselves will ever secure efficient superin- 
tendents. The professional superintendent tends to become little more than a regia 
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tering clerk, while the real superintendent will be a superinteildent, it may be said, in 
spite of free quarters or payment. 


The work of superintendence of a hostel or mess has two distinct branches : one the 
clerical ; the other what may be called the directive. The clerical branch is the routine 
work of management, for example, calling the registers, seeing to the state of repair of 
the rDoms, and insisting on ostensible obedience to written rules. The directive side is 
that of sympathy with the students, interest in their life and work, practical guidance and 
advice. For the two duties different types of officers are necessary. For the one a clerk 
is necessary : for the other a sympathetic teacher. For the one quarters and payment 
on a suitable scale are necessary : for the other it would be w'ell to give quarters with or 
near the students, but pay is not necessary. The best solution has been arrived at in 
missionary institutions, w here the superintendents are usually missionaries, who receive 
no additional pay for their work but who are helped in their routine duties by assistants 
who receive pay for clerical work done. 


It is unreasonable to expect professors actually to live with the students in messes 

Work and wa cs under the present conditions. Family quarters have already 

or an wages. been provided in some hostels, and will, it is to bo hoped, be 

provided in the hostels of the future ; but in messes, from the necessity of the case, family 
quarters have up to now been out of the question. Only where special provision has been 
made can the requisite privacy be secured, and this provision cannot be looked for in 
bouses adventitiously hired for one year only ; and only where family quarters are pro- 
vided will it be possible to have real superintendents living with the students. All hostels 
of the future should in my opinion provide family quarters for superintendents, and where 
possible in existing hostels such quarters should be added. I am afraid that messes will 
not as a rule be able to attain to this (unless, indeed, they are specially built as messes, 
or special arrangements are made in existing messes), and that, uhatever the type of 
superintendent, payment will be necessary, for the simple reason that the superintendent 
has to make considerable sacrifices to live the harassing life of a superintendent. 


I do not think it is unreasonable that pay should be given to the present mess superin- 
tendents. The opinion of the superintendents themselves is not uncertain. They 
olixmour with one voice for pay in addition to their quarters, and I do not wonder at their 
requests. They have abundance of work in the messes, and the work is often uncon- 
genial and irritating. Not only so, but the present ty])e of .-superintendent has the regular 
duties of his profession to attend to during the day. The w^ork of superintendence is 
additional work and should be paid for, as it cannot by any argument be held to be within 
the ordinary professional duties of the average superintendent. The actual suijcrin- 
tendent of the Calcutta messes at the present time is a mean between the two types just 
mentioned, and combines both duties with a wonderful degree of efficiency. From the 
nature of the case, however, very high efficiency in either branch cannot be expected, 
because of the work being an appendix to other duties. Where the w'ork divided between 
the clerical and directive — the latter unpaid — there would result the double advantage 
of efficiencj' in each branch of work and the avoidance of a class of professional mess 
.s uperintendents. 

The .superintendents of^the Calcutta messes are of the most varied tyjie. Practically 

all the superintendents of unattached messes are students, 
intendent!*^* super- ^ point which I have noted already as being a strong argument 

against the unattached mess system. In attached messes the 
superintendence is almost equally divided between senior students, junior lecturers and 
demonstrators, teachers in collegiate schools, and members of the office staff of the colleges. 
Their pay varies largely. Some receive nothing at all (and this is the case with some 
of the largest messes in Calcutta, where the work is harde.st). Others receive any annual 
grant that the college may make. Others receive a monthly salary varying from about 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 25. There is no system at all in the regulation of pay — such as Government 
has drawn up for superintendents of Government institutions, or such as has been pro- 
posed for the Dacca scheme. All these superintendents have a considerable amount of 
responsible work to do in addition to the ordinary duties of their professions, and they 
naturally complain that no pay is given. Their work is mainly clerical ; of the purely 
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directive type of superintendent there are very few in the Calcutta messes in fact in 
only one case (Bangabasi College) could I find an example I repeat that men of the 
purely directive type do not require pay Most of them m all probability would refuse it. 
But what they should have if jKissible is suitable quarters m or near the mess, a subject of 
which I shall speak later in the appropriate place In Dacca some of the messes have 
such quarters — family quarters — and the proctor told me that wherever possible such 
quarters would be provided The Students’ Residence Committee in Calcutta, once it 
can have long leases and make its conditions as regards the buildmg, should make this 
one of the central tenets m its policy Landlords may be either persuaded or forced to 
make such alterations as will bring about the desired end. and one of the chief difficulties 
m the way of finding smtable superintendents will be removed 


The general scheme should be something like this In every mess and a forhori 
^ every hostel, suitable family quarters should be provided for 

enera orgamsa ion chief superintendents, these superintendents to be, as far 

as possible, fairly senior members of the college professorial staff Students will not as a 
rule respect teachers m collegiate schools, cashiers, or junior lecturers, however excellent 
these men be cither in moral or intellectual worth, or however old they may be (for 
some colleges seem to depend on ago alone as breeding respect) The superintendent 
should be a man highly respected in college for his authority and power as a teacher — 
a man who will sympathize with the difficulties of students and help the students in the 
hour of need Under him should be an adequate staff, either of clerks or monitors All 
authority in the mess should be vested in the resident superintendent, who should be the 
pivot of the internal organisation (That organisation may vary, but the Dacca scheme 
ot monitors seems a worthy one to copy ) This of course will apply to larger messes, — 
messes, say, with over 50 resident students In smaller messes the clerical ''Uperfiitend* 
ent will have to be the resident superintendent, and on him will devolve the burdon of 
responsibility, though in such cases colleges should tell off one of the professorial staff 
as suiierintendent-in- chief, x^i'Gferably one who stays near the mess or messes The 
univeisity inspector of messes will carry on his duties as heretofore seeing that every- 
thing IS in order, and reporting cases of misconduct Needless to say his duties will be 
far less onerous if more responsible men are appomted as suiierintendents than is at pre- 
sent the case I do not sa> a word against the present superintendents as a class They 
do the work they have to do well , but I hold that there is a Ingher type of work to be done 
among Calcutta students at the present time, and that that work can be done only by a 
moie highly developed specialisation of function 

When I come to consider the question of payment of superintendents, I can only giv© 

a personal opinion, to be filed with the many opimons already 
supc’-inten- given All sorts and shades of ox)inion have been expressed on 
this point, and the attitude of Government has been so varied 
that it IS almost impossible to recommend anything with any degree of certamty I have 
already pointed out, in the history of the scheme, how in drawing up the basis of it 
Mr Kuchler defanitely recommended the discontinuance of payment given for some time 
to mess superintendents Since then any payment to superintendents m the messes 
under the Calontta mess scheme has been rigorously refused by Government, despite 
recommendations by the University and the Education Department While refusmg 
help to the Calcutta messes Government has sanctioned a scale for superintendents of 
Government mstitutions — a scale which has just recently been made uniform for Eastern 
and Western Bengal — and also, quite recently, a new scale of payment has been sanc- 
tioned for the Dacca scheme These various scales I give in an appendix, and all I can 
do here is to draw up an estimate on these known scales for the Calcutta scheme, basmg 
my figures on last year’s messes and the new uniform scale of pay sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for Government officers I append a table which shows the total cost per month 
for the various messes at varied proportions of the Government scale 

One of the most difficult things to decide in connexion with the payment of super- 

Basis of a ment mtendents is the proportion of payments to be borne by the 

as o paymen various agencies concerned. What share are Government, 

the colleges, and the students to bear respectively ? 
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As far as I can gather from the various interviews and discussions, it will be well- 
nigh impossible to procure any type of Superintendent from the Bengal collie pro- 
fessors unless pay is given. There is a fixed idea prevailing among most college profes- 
sors in Calcutta that any responsibility entailing the lightest amount of extra work must 
mean extra pay. On the other hand, the Education Department has already found 
that to give aided colleges a grant for payment of superintendents would be imfair, in- 
somuch as certain colleges (ehiefly missionary) do not pay their superintendents, though 
they pay the clerks under the superintendents. Consideration of this has led the De- 
partment to recommend not a sum as payment of superintendents, but a general grant- 
in-aid to hostels, based on the individual needs of colleges. 

The same principles should apply in the case of messes. Where superintendents are 
•imateurs, as they should be — as it is really a part of their general work, (though no man 
should be forced to such work) — it is needless waste to pay them. On the other hand, 
most colleges, in spite of my ideal scheme, will have to pay men to be superintendents 
f they are to have superintendents at all. For such colleges a scale could be recom- 
mended ; but as the payment is not wanted by the other type, there would be unfair 
iifferential treatment in their case. The only fair way to treat the position is to estimate 
Evhat would be the proportion on the scale sanctioned for each, and that thfTt should be 
given not as payment for superintendents but as a grant-in-aid. The grant-in-aid may, 
;n other words, be calculated on a certain scale of payment to superintendents, but it 
leed not be actually paid to superintendents. But this qualification should be added ; 
bhat if Government gives a grant-in-aid of this kind, say half the pay of superintendents 
'according to Government scale), colleges or the students must pay the other half. The 
whole grant will then be distributed by the Students’ Residence Committee, either for 
payment of superintendents or for general improvement in the mess. As a matter of 
fact, every superintendent in the present messes will ask for payment. 


It is scarcely possible to give an opinion satisfactory to every one on the proportions 

leviable in the various agencies. Where there is a chief super- 
ly astudente^offlcer! intendent of the directive type, whose work is merely general 

oversight, there must also be a clerical staff. Insomuch as that 
clerical staff manages the mess, it^s part of the establishment, and should bo reckoned 
among the ordinary expenses of the establishment, and, therefore, borne by the students. 
It is in the interest of the students that they should have good managers, and they should 
pay for them. These managers have to carry out the university regulations (seeing to 
the rolls, gate books, etc.) and as such they are part and parcel of the students’ life. A 
student must conform to university regulations, and each student should know that 
before he comes to the University. As Rousseau would have put it, he is really “ forced 
to be free, ” and the forcing is all part of his university course, and he should have to pay 
for it as he has to pay for his tuition and scat rent. 

Unquestionably it is in the interests of Government and the colleges too that super - 

intendents should be efficient. In fact, on the efficiency of 
Government superintendents, on their organising ability and their tact, 
depends most largely of all things the success of hostels and 
messes. It may be argued from this that Government and the college should bear a 
proportion of the expense of superintendents. In the peculiar conditions governing the 
Indian students’ life, it may fairly be held that Government has a paramount interest 
in securing good superintendents, and that Government should recognise that by giving 
a grant for their payment. Here, as in most things regarding grants to hostels and messes, 
it depends on the point of view. Personally, I regard the necessity of superintendents 
as Deing mainly a matter for the students. It is contravening no reasonable expectation 
to make the students support what they know by their very articles of agreement, viz., 
the university regulations, to be necessary for their college life. 

But — the inevitable hvt — it is argued the students are too poor to pay. This argu- 
ment is in this ease, as in most other cases, again final. Neither 
university nor the colleges, as can be seen from previous 
remarks, will countenance any reform which will demand an extra 
rupee from the students. The registrar of the university, in his letter No. 4778, dated 
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28th April 1910, expresses the position ot the university in these words, and four or five 
years have not altered it — 

“The Syndicate are not prepared to accept any scheme which would imply that 
the fees levied from the inmates of messes are to be raised It is the una- 
nimous opinion of the principals consulted that the seat rent demanded from 
students hitherto represents the maximum amount which the great majority 
of them are in a position to devote to house accommodation Most of these 
students are very poor — so poor indeed that an additional rupee or two taken 
from them for seat rent w^ould mean a proportionate diminution of the certainly 
not extravagant amount which they at present can afford to spend on the 
other primary necessaries of life — food, lighting, clothes The general 
expenses of life have risen all round in Calcutta in recent years , and, more- 
over, most colleges have, during the same period, raised their tuition fees 
It w ill be no exaggeration to say that to levy from students of the class refer- 
red to, let us say twelve rupees more a year for seat rent, would constitute 
a distinct hardship, would in all probability compel a certain number of them 
to give up their studies altogether, and 'would almost certainly induce a 
very considerable number to leave the attached messes and look out for ac- 
commodation elsewhere 

If then the plan of balancing expenditure and income of the mess S'^hemo by raising 
the contribution made by students appears not to be feasible, are theie any 
other sources from which provision might be made for the excess expenditure ? 
Heie I am authorised by the Syndicate to say that the Univcisity is altogether 
unable to provide the necessary funds The general expenses of university 
administration (in connection with management of examinations, inspection of 
colleges and schools, airangemcnts for university readerships and lecturer- 
ships, etc ). have gieatly increased in recent years under the new regulations : 
to such an extent, indeed, that for some time to come the University will 
ha^o a haid struggle to meet the expenditure w^hich it is absolutely bound to 
meet It therefore must decline altogether to burden itself with now financial 
responsibilities And, on the other hand, the principals of colleges, who after 
all aie the persons most directly and intimately interested in arrangements 
meant to promote the welfare of their students, declare unanimously and 
emphatically that they have no funds wha^evei on which to draw for the 
puipose of maintaining additional boarding houses and messes, all their avail- 
able means being, under the new regulations, absorbed by additions to the 
teaching staff, enlargement of college buildings, establishment and equipment 
ot laboratories, and improvement of libraries The principals most tully 
acknowledge the good which attached messes have been doing, and would 
view their disappearance with the greatest relict , but they are not in a position 
to maintain them from college funds 

The only w ay to make the students pay the salaries of the mess managers is to increase 
the mess ehaiges To propose such is merely to march an army into the sea What- 
ever principles we may formulate on purely logical grounds, we must modify in the light 
of experience As in the case of rent, so in this case, the simple supply- and- demand 
method fails , and we must needs fall back on Government But Government cannot 
be expected to bear the whole cost The students and colleges must bear part. There 
is no reason outside the poverty of the students why they should not bear part of the 
expenses Mr Tipping indeed pointed out when he was dealmg with the question, that 
to make the pay of the superintendent a charge on the students placed the superintend- 
ent in an awkward position Such a system, he said, makes the Superintendent 
a servant to those over whom he should be master This, however, in itself is not 
a sufficient reason for the students not paying the charge, as the college presumably would 
pay the superintendent though the actual funds came from the students The college 
as intermediary would take away the stmg of the direct dependence of the superintend- 
ent on the students. 
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for common 


I do not consider that Government should bpar more than one-fourth, or at most 
The share of Government, o^e-half of the expenses of superintendents, that fourth or 

half being reckoned on Government’s own scale. The table 
in the appendix shows the monthly totals on the two scales — ^Provincial Educational 
Service and Subordinate Educational Service. 

Proinsion of common rooms . — ^Very few messes at present have any facilities for 

the cultivation of the social part of student life. In most mes- 
ses practically every available corner is taken uj) by students^ 
seats, or (more literally) beds. In a few messes a room is set 
apart as a common room, or perhaps a part of a landing or verandah is used for tho 
purpose. Most students and superintendents impressed on me the necessity of the 
bigger messes at least having a common room, in which there might be a communal 
library, communal newspapers, and communal life generally. One cannot go round the 
various students’ residences in Calcutta without being impressed by the seeming 
barrenness of the average student’s life. To any one used to western habits of thought 
and living the Calcutta student’s life presents a startling contrast. While the western 
student insists on his study and bedroom, the Calcutta student is quite happy if he gets 
one ** scat ” in a room along with three or four others. That ** seat ” is his bed — and that 
bed is as a rule his seat, desk, table, and couch. Very few students have single-seated 
rooms, and in only one case did I see a student having any semblance of a study 
room apart from his bedroom. Nevertheless, the students seem jx^rfectly contented 
on the whole, although their content may be the result of resignation to circumstances. 
The University prescribes a certain amount of cubic space for each student, and that 
standard seems satisfactory to every one, students and superintendents* alike. It is 
difficult to conceive how students can do really hard study in such conditions, but the 
fact remains that they do ; and all being well in this respect, no more need be said. 

Not only do the quarters seem extraordinarily exiguous to western eyes, but one is 

struck with the minimum of books by which a student can 
obtain a degree. By the time the average western student 
leaves college he has usually the basis of a respectable private library. In very few cases 
in the Calcutta messes did I see stuefents having any more than the bare minimum of text 
books prescribed by the University. Most college libraries, of course, supplement the 
student’s own possessions ; but none the less, it is surprising that the students should not 
have books outside the j)aper list of the University. The reason for the non- possession 
of such books is always set down as poverty. The buying of books seems to have no 
place in the student’s budget: more’s the inty, fora university education should mean 
more than a mastery of a few text books. It should be an education of the complete 
man — totus teres atque rotuvdus — and not of a mere part of man. 

Not only did I note a lack of private books, but there was a lack of even ordinary 

periodicals. Practically all the students read one newspaper and 
perio- only, the Bengalee. Here again college libraries and common 
rooms usually fill up the gap ; but in the multitude of readers 
at any one college, very few can read well. Internal organisation in the mosses should 
provide against this lack : a very small subscription jjer student, for example, could 
provide several newspapers and periodicals (and superintendents should see that these 
are good ones). College authorities (college funds permitting) should provide a small 
library of general literature. No reasonable person can contend that Government should 
give a grant for such purposes. The only thing that Government might do is to provide 
a room as a common room, but here I cannot recommend that Government should go^ 
further than I have recommended before. If Government meets 30 per eent. of the 
rents, that percentage must be taken to be a maximum for all rent purposes. To make 
actual provision for common rooms would mean the paying of rent of four to six-seated 
rooms in every mess at say an average rental of Rs. 4-4, or say a rough average of Rs. 20 
per month per mess, which in all would come to about Rs. 600 per month (on the present 
basis) ; and if the attached messes were extended so as to include all students at present 
in unattached messes or other undesirable places, about Rs. 1,300 a mouth — a very plain 
impossibility. In this case, as in many others. Government is regarded as the deus ex. 
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machtpct , whereas the real solution is organisation by the messes or colleges Hostels 
have already solved this question, mainly on their own initiative. Messes can do 
likewise 

Payment of certain servants — Many superintendents of messes complained very 
bitterly of the way in which the menial estabhshments of the messes are organised. It 
seems that at present many servants in the messes are the direct servants of the students,, 
the superintendents having very little control over them. It is almost needless to re- 
mark on the absurdity of this arrangement, and the solution does not require much elabora- 
tion. Colleges or the mess inspector should see that all servants m messes are directly 
under the superintendent They should be paid or fined by him , every order should 
come from him This should be enforced at once, as the superintendent’s authority 
13 very much minimised if ho cannot control the servants Many superintendents con- 
tended that the darwan should be paid not by the students but by Government. The 
darwan is a very important personage it is true, and very necessary for proper discipline, 
insomuch as ho controls the gate book He should be directly under the superintendent, 
and this should be seen to by the mess inspector A darwan in the pay of the students 
IS worse than useless , but to be in the pay of students and to be paid by the students 
through the superintendent are different things There does not seem to me to be any 
claim on Government for the pay of these menials If Government pays a part of the 
wage of superintendents, it does quite enough The further raising of the efficiency 
of messes depends on organisation in the messes, and such organisation should be centred 
in the superintendent, whoso position should be made as secure and as authoritative as 
possible The mess inspector, it seems to me, should see that superintendents have no 
complaints on this score 

(4) Provision of adequate quarters for superintendents — ^This is a matter of great im- 
^ ^ ^ portance It is very difficult — a fact which has been pointed 

dents out many times by many authorities — to secure good superin- 

tendents , and one of the main reasons why they cannot be 
secured is that adequate quarters have not been piovided. As regards hostels, the opinion 
of every responsible fiorson I consulted is that family quarters should be piovided invari- 
ably This has already been done in many hostels, and it is to be hoped that it will be a 
rule for the future Type plans should always have this jirovision It is not so easy 
to provide family quarters in messes, but that it is not impossible may be judged from 
the fact that fanyly quarters have been provided in some ca.ses in Dacca In many cases 
some slight structural alterations would secure the privacy necessary in other cases 
additions might be made to the house In Calcutta houses are so much crowded together 
that it IS not easy as a rule to adopt the latter method In every case before such quarters- 
are specially constructed a long lease should be made It is obviously waste of money 
to reconstruct a house if it is to be occupied for only one year But if longer leases are 
possible landlords may agree to certain alterations as a condition of the lease In the case 
of houses to bo built specially as messes there will be no difficulty In many houses in 
Calcutta it will be impossible to have family quarters In such cases tno superintendent 
should have first choice of one or two rooms. His claims should always come first The 
mess mspector, in apportioning seats for students, should always mark off the superin- 
tendent’s quarters first, giving him adequate office loom and living room 

I do not consider that specific grants are necessary for this purpose In the case of 
structural alterations or additions, the landlord should be made to do them as a condition 
of the lease In other cases. Government might consider the giving of a grant in the case 
of really good houses , but Government should act wanly in giving such grants, as the 
wily landlord will not fail to shift a burden if he possibly can 

Insistence on good quarters for superintendents and on grants for attached messea 
should secure a better type of superintendent than heretofore Every mess should have, 
if at all possible — in fact I think that it should be made compulsory — a member of the 
college teaching staff as supenntendent-in-chief He should be given the necessary 
clerical staff, whether from the students themselves or the college does not matter. Sound 
superintendence is the most important element in the success of the mess scheme, and I 
strongly advise that the means suggested should be adopted towards makmg superin- 
tendence efficient. 
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111. — Facts and figures. 

I have tried to give in the previous section the general principles which should govern 
the policy of Government in the Calcutta mess scheme. I now proceed to examine these 
in the light of available, funds. 

The average number at present in attached . 
messes (including Government messes in the 
university list) is approximately 
The average number in imattached messes is 
Total number of students in attached messes 
Total number of students in unattached messes 
Estimated number of students in private messes, 
with guardians, etc. ..... 


34 


17-9 

(say 

18) 

1,007 

(say 1,000) 

590 

(say 

600) 

900 




That is, 1,000 students are housed at present in attached messes. If all the students 
are to be housed in attached messes, provision will have to be made for about 1,500 more 
students. Taking 34 as the average number of students in each messes, about 44 
extra houses will have to be taken. There are however reductions to be made on 
account of several new hostels, for which provision has been made out of the non- 
recurring grants from the Government of India. 

Rs. 

The average rental of the houses hired now by the University 
for mess purposes is ....... 2,340 

The total new rental will thus be Rs. 2, 340 X 44 . . . 1,02,960 

Government share at 25 per cent. ..... 25,740 

Ditto at 30 per cent. ..... .30,888 

This is based on the actual figures of 1913-14. We may, however, deduct on account 
of hostels for which provision has already been made, say, students up to the number of 
300, or say 9 houses : — 

Rs. 

A rental of ........ . 21,060 


Leaving a total rental of ...... . 81,900 

Of which Government’s share at 30 per cent, would be . . 24,570 

Ditto at 25 ditto . . . 20,475 

The sum of Rs. 24, .500 (in round numbers) or Rs. 20,500 must be given in addition 
to the ordinary grant of Rs. 9,000 flus deficit, which last year amounted just over 
Rs. 15,000. The actual figures were — 


Year. 

Houses. 

Hoiis^ rent. 

Seat rent. 

Deficit. 

Percentage of 
deficit. 

1913-14 

25 

Rs. 

58,514 

Rs. 

43,358 

Rs. 

15,156 

25-9 


The total bill on account of rent whore the suggested system adopted would be approxi 
mately Rs. 42,000 per annum on the 30 per cent, basis, and Rs. 35,000 per annum on the 
25 per cent, basis. The grant provisionally set aside for the messes, in addition to the 
old grant, is Rs. 15,000. The old grant (which averages in round figures for the last five 
years Rs. 13,000) 'plus the proposed grant amounts to only Rs. 28,000 per annum, or taking 
last year’s figure of Rs. 15,156 as what Government may willingly give, Rs. 30,000 per 
annum. Clearly then, unless more money is forthcoming, there will not be enough funds 
to make the scheme complete in respect of rent. I have given estimates for 30 per cent, 
and 25 per cent., but I actually recommend the higher figure of 30 per cent. : for, in the 
first place, the lowest percentage ever paid by Government till now has been only once 
below 25 per cent, (in 1912-13 it was 24 per cent.), while the actual average for the last 
jiine years is 30*3 ; secondly, any margin which might result in favour of the University 
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can easily be utilised for the various needs of the messes ; and, thirdly, the 30 per cent. 
IS a moderate estimate in view of the actual amount spent for rents in Dacca messes 
which IS 33^ per cent 

Summing up these estimates we have — 

Rs 

(а) Actual percentage, at 30 per cent of rent, to be borne by 

Government . . . 42,000 

(б) Actual funds available 30,000 

leaving a deficit of Rs 12,000 on this account alone 

So far so good, but what of grants-in-aid ’ The mess inspector tells me that the 
grants-in-aid, despite any ideal heroics on the subject, will in every case be necessary for 
actual payment of superintendents The sum, reckoned on the Provincial educational 
service basis, at one-half the Government rates is Rs 730 per month , that reckoned for 
twelve months in the year is Rs 8,760 , for ten months in the year Rs 7,300 But a difix- 
culty arises here Are we to reckon the salaries on the Provincial grade or subordinate 
educational service grijide ? The service gradmgs do not apply to private colleges , and 
we cannot well adopt the service gradmgs on the basis of the pay of these grades, because 
the two bottom Provincial educational service grades are the same as the two top sub- 
ordinate educational service grades in pay The Hon’ble Mr Hoinell, in an unofficial 
note dated the 27th September 1913, has suggested that all officers above Rs 200 a month 
should be reckoned as on the Provincial educational service grade, and all officers under 
Rs 200 a month should be on the subordinate educational service grade All the mess 
supermtendents in Calcutta being of the subordinate educational sei v ice grade, and likely 
to be of this grade for some time, we may accordingly reckon the sum required as pay on 
that grade The sums are — 


Scale 

Per month 

Per year 

For ten months 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Full subordinate edu- 
cational service 

880 -i- 230* 

13,320 

11,100 

llalf subordinate edu- 
cational service 

440 + 115* 

6,660 

5,550 

Quarter subordinate 
educational service 

220+578* 

3,330 

2,775 


N B — Government colUeyes are not included, as they are managed separately 

To this must be added an estimate for the additional messes (44 — 9), 35 The average 
number of students per mess bemg 34, estimate for the Provincial educational service 
and subordinate educational service payment is — 


Scale 


Per month. Per annum For ten months. 


Full Provincial Educational Service 
Half Provincial Educational Service 
Quarter Provincial Educational Service 
Full Subordinate Educational Service 
Half Subordinate Educational Service 
Quarter Subordinate Educational Service 


Rs 

1,575 

787-8 

393-12 

1,050 

525 

262-8 


Rs 

18,900 

9,450 

4,725 

12,600 

6,300 

3,150 


Rs 

15,750 

7,875 

3,937-8 

10,500 

6,250 

2,625 


(This, taking the average number of students at 34, does not include assistant superin-^ 
toidents) 

I recommend that Government pay on a basis of only ten months a year, and that the- 
soale be one-haU the subordinate educational service scale 


* For assistant superintendents, according to Qovemmeut scale 
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Thus for the complete scheme the estimates are — 

Rs. 

(i) Percentage of rent @ 30 per cent. ..... 42,000 

(ii) Payment of half salary of superintendents, on subordinate 11,000 

educational service grade for ten months. 


Total . 53,000 (in round 

figures). 

The sum available, as noted above, is . . . . . 30,000 


The deficit is ........ . 23,000 


The deficit of Rs. 23,000 makes one conclude that at present only a partial realisation 
of the scheme is possible. It may be possible for Government to supplement the sums 
given at present, but wo can hardly expect Rs. 23,000 recurring grant all at once. All 
that may be done at present is to make the scheme as complete as possible on both the rent 
and Superintendent sides. I recommend accordingly that the requisite amount be set 
aside for the payment of one-half of the salary of superintendents on the subordinate 
educational service scale for ten months. I estimate that for the next year or two to be 
about Rs. 6,000 (on the 1913 basis it is Rs. 5,650 : with the addition of more houses the 
charges of superintendence will rise, and Government will have to meet that rise) ; the 
rest of the Rs. 15,000 to be given for rent purposes. I also recommend that Government 
guarantee at least Rs. 15,000, being the equivalent of the charges on the old basis, and 
lhat the University bo allowed a reasonable amount of latitude in working their scheme. 
The University has been hampered somewhat in the past by a too strict censorship by 
Government. Provided the actual proportions demanded from Government are not 
above 30 per cent., and that the charges are rent properly so called. Government should 
not bind the University to actual maxima in rupees, annas, and pice. But for the sake of 
estimates Government must sot down a figure, and that figure I have just given, *.e., 
Rs. 6,000 for payment of superintendents and Rs. 24,000 as a reasonable sum at 
present for the payment of lent. Government on no account to jiay more than 30 per 
cent, of the actual rent of the houie. 

All this depends of course on the understanding that : first, colleges in Calcutta will 
remain stationary in numbers ; second, that numbers in the present colleges do not in- 
crease. The latter eventuality is not likely, as Calcutta colleges are already overcrowded. 

The moss inspector tells me that ten years would be a more feasible time limit than five. 
He says that ho has actually had proposals from landlords to build houses for messes 
according to the university requirements, but the landlords demand long leases. While 
encouraging long leases in every way, I do not think that a five years’ term of the grant 
will interfere with them. The University may safely make ten years’ leases, but Govern- 
ment should have the opportunity of reviewing the position after five years. The Univer- 
sity need not fear being “ let down ” by Government in the matter. Only the very best 
houses on the present list and those which may be specially built as messes will be taken 
on leases exceeding five years, and the University might safely make leases for twenty 
years — not only ten — for some of them. He is very optimistic indeed who can see Calcutta 
provided with hoste’s for all students in the space of ten years. Mr. Banerjea holds that 
no time limit should be set at all. The main reason for the time limit is that a rearrange- 
ment may be necessary after a number of years. If everything works out satisfactorily 
the system will be continued ; if in the meantime some imforeseen circumstances upset 
calculations some new basis may have to bo adopted. 

I should like it to bo clear, however, that the time limit of five years is not a vital point 
in the proposed scheme. If the University feel unable to make long leases with the present 
conditions, they can bo given a guarantee that long leases for messes will be honoured by 
-Government. 

The principles, then, which will govern the estimates are — 

(1) 30 cent, of the rent of each attached mess will be borne by Government as 
far as funds allow. The actual sum available will give a good start to the 
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scheme In fact, even were all the money required available, the scheme 
could not be made complete because of the limited supply of houses 

(2) Government will grant one-half the subordmate educational service grade scale 

for ten months m the year as payment to supermtendents The University 
will have to correlate these two thmgs in the management of the messes m 
making the annual estimates 

(3) The University may make longer leases than the present term of the grant, mz , 

five years The five years is merely a sort of break ” when a review can be 
made 

Tfie University Students’ Residence Committee will contmue as managing 
authority 


Before concludmg this part of the survey of messes I wish to mention several points 

which though not directly or solely connected with the Calcutta 
evera minor po n Mess Scheme, are of considerable importance in the general 
question of housing students 

I have said so much about the subject of family quarters in hostels and messes already 

that I need scarcely mention the subject agam Doubts have 
ami y quar crs been expressed by many people as to the feasibility of family 

quarters I can say unhesitatingly that there need be no doubt about the subject at all 
Where they have been established they are quite satisfactory The difficulty is not one 
of morality or custom but one of architecture Many Hindu professors will quite willmgly 
live in messes with their families if proper buildmg provision is made Practically every 
one I consulted on this subject takes the point of view I have given 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the number of students which one superm- 
^ tendent can look after properly Most opinions favour about 40. 

mess^ ^ ^ ios e or authorities say as few as 30 No authority gives more 

than 50 I had it repeatedly impressed on me that hostels 
should on no account be built for more than 50 students In cases where there are to 
be more than 50 there should be quarters for more than one siipermtendent 

Durmg my tours among mesbes I was often told that m the case of older brothers 
School bovs in messes hemg at college and yoimger brothers at school, they should be 

allowed to live together If a college is to be residential this is 
impossible If the guardian system is contmued it may be possible But college students 
and schoolboys, whatever their relationship, should be kept rigidly apart No residential 
college in England would ever suggest such a thing as joint school-and-college residence. 
On the other hand, the lack of school hostels and messes often makes it desirable that 

an elder brother should look after his younger brother The 
real solution to the position is provision of school hostels and 

messes, but that is a problem outside my scope I do not see 

any probability of schools being properly equipped m this way in Calcutta under the 
present scheme of things The only way to early efficiency seems to be the establishmg of 
a local body similar to a school board in the West — a body with powers of raismg loans 
or imposmg lates It is quite outside the bounds of practical finance for Government 
to undertake any such scheme Either the municipality or a separate body, or a 

Government-municipality -general body must be invited, or the matter left as it is, 

waitmg for the slow improvement wfiich the present system can give The Hon’ble IVIr. 
Hornell, m a paper recently at the Calcutta Social Study Society, has already suggested 
such a body for the interests of a general education When the housmg argument is 
added to the general argument, the solution suggested seem i the only feasible one for 
securmg efficiency within a reasonable time 


School 

messes 


hostels and 


IV . — Expenses of manageinerU. 


The expenses of management of the Calcutta mess scheme have been borne by Govern- 
ment, and I have the following 'suggestions regarding these . — 

(a) Contingent expenses — In previous years, when the mess scheme was under the 
direct control of the Glovemment, Government granted a sum for contmgent 
expenditure for petty repairs m houses used as messes {vide Director of 
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I*ublic Instruction’s order No. 844 — T., dated 29th June 1906, and General 
Departmrat order No. 674 T. — G., dated 19th May 1905). The annual con- 
tingent grant at that time for petty repairs was Rs. 300. Having regard to 
the number of houses at present engaged and to the likely increase of the 
number of houses to be engaged in the near future, I recommend that a sum 
of Rs. 350 per annum be granted to the University on this account. Such 
an expenditure will be amply justified, for petty alterations can often be 
made in mess houses by which additional rents can i6e secured from the 
students, for example, the erection of partitions in many cases will secure 
one or two additional seat rents. ^ 

(6) Conveyance allowance . — The conveyance allowance given to the mess superinten- 
dent at present is Rs. 30. I am convinced that this amount Is insufficient. 
The mess inspector at present finds it very difficult on many occasions to find 
conveyances at all which is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that much of 
his work is done in the early morning and late at night. He tells me that at 
present he has often to pay double fares for carriages because of the hours at 
which he has to engage them. I recommend that conveyance allowance of 
Rs. 70 a month be given to him for the upkeep of a horse and carriage. 
This amount cannot be considered excessive : in fact it is an absolute necessity, 
especially in view of the increase in the number of messes since the sum of 
Rs. 30 per month was sanctioned, and the probable further increase in the 
future. 

(c) Staff . — At present there are 70 messes, attached and unattached, and if these be 
inspected four times a month the mess inspector will have to inspect about 
10 or 11 messes a day. The office work is becoming heavier every year, 
and, further, besides tours of inspection, surprise visits have to bo made 
very frequently. To ensure more frequent inspection one^ assistant is neces- 
sary to help the inspector in his inspection work and also in his office work. 
An additional peon is also necessary, as the peon at present sanctioned for 
the office has to accompany the inspector on his tours of inspection. I 
recommend that it will be necessary to pay a salary of Rs. 50 a month to the 
additional assistant inspector ; Rs. 8 a month will be necessary for the peon. 
The total comes to Rs. 696 a year. 

In all, then, I recommend an increlise of Rs. 1,230 per year for the management of 
the Calcutta mess scheme. I have taken this as separate, as I do not 
consider that the amount should be met out of the proposfed additional 
Rs. 16,000. Some other source may be found to provide the small sum 
required. 

V. — Students' messes outside Calcutta. 

(i) Historical . — At the beginning of the Calcutta mess scheme little heed was given to 
mufassal messes. It soon became apparent, however, that to make the Calcutta scheme 
effective it would be necessary to consider the mufassal. In his letter No. 399 of the 
31st March 1906 Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle pointed out that it would be impossible 
to submit a satisfactory scheme for messes unless the mufassal messes were taken into 
account. Mr. Earle noted that a considerable am(5unt of uneasiness had arisen among 
principals of colleges in Calcutta from the feeling that the interests of their colleges would 
be prejudiced unless rules similar to the Calcutta rules were introduced for the mufassal 
colleges. They feared that the students would chafe imder the new discipline introduced 
and as a result would leave Calcutta colleges for mufassal colleges. Mr. Earle, accordingly 
in order to tqualise matters, authorised Mr. Tipping to make arrangements to introduce 
a similar scheme in the mufassal from the beginning of the year 1906. The scheme for 
the mufassal was practically the same as that adopted for Calcutta, that is to say Govern- 
ment was to pay the difference in rent between the actual rent recovered from the students 
and the amount paid for the house. It was also agreed that a certain amount should 
be given for the payment of salaries to superintendents, and on these principles seven 
colleges in the mufassal received grants from Government. In letter No. 3038 — ^T. — G., 
satnctioning these proposals. Government accepted the principles, but at the same time 
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emphasized the principle laid down m Government of India letter No. 767, dated the 27th 
July 1912, m which it was stated that all hostels should ultimately be rendered self- 
supporting In this connexion special attention was drawn to the remarks of the Govern- 
ment of India in connexion with a special grant of Rs. 8,000 a year for the three years 
from 1906 to 1009 for the improvement of collegiate education The Government of 
India wrote as follows . — 


“ The objects to which the Government of India consider that the special grant 
should generally speaking be devoted are primarily for the improvement 
of the efficiency of colleges m those respects in which an inspection by the 
University shows them to be defective, and for the encouragement of the 
growth of the residential or hostel system. It is important that adequate 
arrangements should be made for the residence of those students who do not 
lodge with their parents, guardians or relatives, and for the supervision ot 
resident students The Government of India are pleased to observe that in 
some provinces voluntary effort is being evoked to a marked extent by the 
judicious action of the local Governments, and they think it desirable to 
encourage such benefactions by giving preference, in cases of doubt, to those 
projects in which a great disposition is shown to supplement the aid given 
by Government by private effort They do not however desire to limit the 
application of grants to non-reourring expenditure, as they are of opinion 
that improvement in teaching should form part of the programme of reform 
now being carried out ” 


The Education Department, acting on these principles, examined many individual 
cases ; and in letter No 78 — T of the 23rd September 1909 the proposals were submitted 
to Government. These proposals, m a word, were that the mufassal scheme should be 
continued for three years with effect from the 1st March 1909 at an annual cost of 
Rs 1,672 The proposals were sanctioned by Government (in letter No 4788 of the 20th 
December 1909), with the saving clause that though Government would have to bear the 
cost for a few years longer, the charges should not become a permanent charge on the 
Provincial revenues 

Present Position — The following is the list of messes of colleges outside Calcutta 

registered by the Students’ Residence Committee for 1913- 


List of messes, 1013-14 


14 — 


Attached messes ♦ 

Hooghly . . 1 

Krishnath College, Berhampore 4 

Wesleyan College, Bankura . 1 

B. B College, Muzaffarpur 1 

Victoria College, Comilla . . 1 

Broja Mohan College, Barisal 2 

Rajshahi College 8 

Average number of students in 
each mess . . . 25 3 


Unattached messes ♦ 


Burdwan , 1 

Cooch Behar 4 

Comilla . 9 

Bankura 1 

Kiishnagar 1 

Average number per mess 16 1 


A glance at the list w ill show that there is no general principle regulating the relations 
^ oi messes outside Calcutta with the University In the first 

ar ous consi era loas place it will be noted that the messes of Dacca, the biggest 

educational centre in Bengal outside Calcutta, are not mentioned in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity list. 

Students’ residence at Dacca has a system of its own. The Dacca scheme originated 

in a suggestion of the members of the local visiting committee 
of the Umversity of Calcutta. Mr. Sharp, acting on their sug- 
gestions, drew up the scheme, which at present is as follows. The Dacca City Educa- 
tional Council, which is composed of the commissioner of the Dacca division, the district 


(1) The Dacca scheme 


* There is practically no difference between attached and unattached in the mufassal as a rule 
There is as a rule only one college In erch centre, and the messes are all attached to it In some cases where 
subyenilons are given the messes are called attached. 
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m igistratc, the mspeotor of schools, heads of educational institutions and private mem- 
bors of recognised position in the town, is the chief body. Of that council there are 
various committees — 

(a) There is a college committee which is recognised by the University as a local 
branch of the Students’ Residence Committee of the University. This com- 
mittee works under the Calcutta University regulations, that is to say it 
deals with the residence of college students 
There is a school committee, for the residence of school boys. 

(r ) There is a finance sub- committee, presided over by the district magistrate 
Its duties are purely financial 

( /) There is a committee piesided over by the civil surgeon. This committee is 
for medical supervision. 

The second, third, and fourth of these (ommittecs are sub-committees of the main 
body of the Dacca City Educational Council. The secretary of the Council, as well as of 
all the committees under the Council, is the proctor. The Pioctor selects all the houses, 
which m their turn are insiioctcd by a competent medical authoiity The Proctor, who 
IS a full-time officer, during the year inspects the messes from time to time, seeing that 
the rules and regulations of the Committee are resiicctcd 

The Dacca scheme has received the unqualified appruv*il of all the authorities con- 
cerned. The Hon’ble Mr. Bcatson-Bell, for example, says (in a lettc^r written in l^ep- 
tember 1913) that the proctor has been able to effect much improvement in the life of 
the students ” The numbers of students and schoolboys coming under this scheme have 
riscui rapidly, although the scheme was introduced so rec(uitly as 1911 In 1911 and 
1912 thcic weie 739 boarders In 1913-14 the numbei had iisen to 973 

The collegiate hostels at Dacca are directly under the colleges, but the Dacca City 
Educational Council has under its control all non-collegiate hostels and messes. In 
Dacca for the year ending 31st March 1913 there were 40 messes In addition to these 
messes in Dacca there aie 9 Government and 3 mission hostels The messes were dis- 
tributed amongst 10 colleges and schools Ton were mixed messes, two of these neces- 
isitated by caste considerations 

The success of the Dacc<x scheme is due largely to the very liberal way m which Gov- 
(‘rnijuiit has treated it. Government has made up deficits of rent to cover one-third of 
the total house rent paid, and has also sanctioned a scale of payment to suxicrintcndents. 
Vot only so, but a capital grant was given for improvement and equipment, Rs. 600 m 
1913-14 being spent on improvements. Such improvements are the dividing of rooms 
so as to suit the number of students, and the purchasing of furniture for the use of super- 
intendents. Fuither, a special grant is given for medical aid Five practitioners of the 
assistant surgeon class and one of the sub-assistant surgeon class are paid small fixed 
allow anccb in addition to a capitation grant of annas 2 head pci student Government 
]>rovides nu^dicines free foi the boarders A special giant h.is been given also to pool 
Mu?»lim students It is not difficult tor a scheme to be successful woth such hberal grants 
tiom Uovcruuient These grants present a striking contrast to the doles given to the Cal- 
cutta mcsbe^, which are directly under the jiarent body, — the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee No capital giants, no medical aid grants, and no giants tor superintendents 
aie giv^eii to Calcutta at jiiesent at all , and tioin the Rs 15,000 which has been set aside 
pro\ isionally by Government for the Calcutta scheme only a fraction of the benefits 
of the Dacca scheme can be obtained. 

The success of the Dacca scheme undoubtedly points a moral. The scheme, as 
Mr Archbold expressed it to me, is expensive but fully worth the expenditure Relatively 
speaking the Calcutta scheme is very choai>, especially in consideration of the fact that 
schools are not taken into account in Calcutta at all. Pci haps Government has been 
unduly liberal in the Dacca scheme, taking a burden where the burden should have been 
placed on other shoulders , but the fact remains that there is a striking contrast between 
the treatment of the two centres. Such differential treatment should if possible be 
avoided. It would be a most salutary thing were Calcutta and Dacca in the same way 
whatever the xinnciples adopted ; but from tl^o eifigcncies of finances at the present time 
that is impossible I have already given my recommendations for the Calcutta scheme, 
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Some under 
Oovernraents 


other Loca 


^ ari ition from year 
> e'lr in numbers 


to 


and I trust that the relatively small amount of money available for the mesbcs may sooU 
be considerably augmented 

In the sccontbpl ICC, fec\cral of the menses mentioned in the Umvti'^ity list aio out 
j side the scope of oui pn s( nt inquny Thus tho^e at Muzxftir 
pur and ( ooch Bch u hive no direct rcfcicnce to the ( o\ein 
ment of Bcngxl others — vt Krishnvgar and HooghU — vre 
dnectly undei Uovoinmcnt, while oth(is in the li t wtio aboli hed by the time I \v xs 
able to visit the pi iccs In the otlu i c ise s {it Burdwxn Bcihimpore, and Coniilli) 
t\tx ineous help given eithei in tlu gi xnt of mom > oi giving ot fite houses or p u tiilly 
^ ^ , hee houses from piivxto Sj^uices Fuithei the messes in the 

muta^sil ccnties ue \<iy xel\ entitiously lormed vSonu ue 
txken (ioi 4th and 2nd >ear students) foi onl> x h iction of tlu xeu (July to De embii) 

Agxin theie ma;y bo greet variation m the number ot nus^es 
lequued The messes an ill sm ill (the average numbti m 
a nudxssil mess is xttxched 2 5 2, unxttached 16 1), and one 
\(ar the 1 C may be h\e me&sos anotlici vt ii tt n ind tlie nt \t ^exi none at all The 
numbeis of students vxiy considerably at some inutissx^ colleges but in no cist nted 
there be soriou unfoiesten dilfieultie ^ as the Uiiive i sit;^ will illow only i cert an numlur 
of students in piopoition to the stxfl at the tollege huithei it is lelativcly clu xp to 

build hostels in the eountiv districts, and whit is more time 
e heapnesa of hostels ^ diifcieutial tie itmcut as bt twt e n 

hostels xnd mtsses beexu^e the rents of houses suit iblc toi niessts iie quite moeltritt 
Then is no trouble wli itsocvtr on this he id in the inul issal at pie t nt 

The housing pioblem in the tenties given in tht Univtr'-ity letuias of messes is it lx 
ihe muiasbal problem tivtl^ to talcuttx no pioblem at ill Ihen is no difhculty 
no problem sttuiing xdequ ite houst s with suftitunev ot tir xnd ligat 

Supcivi ion IS easy as the colit ges are is i lule sm ill as xie tht towns in which they 
xre situ ited In the smallti eollegt s shadv ’ students aio ei jIv discovciecl incl in 
small towns students ciniiot depirt fir from the pxths of lectitude witliout being dis 
[ ov eit d by some om In no e isc did inv lesponsible uithoiity in tlie miit xss il in ike iny 
eomplxints about the eliilieulty of housing stuelent*^ ind whert messes did exist 1 found 
thxt responsiblt supt i mte ride nts wc ic m charge Soinetiincs x stutU nts mess was lu xt 
door to a p otessoi s house, ind in one or two e ist s t imil\ e^u liters wtie ])iovidcd in the 
mess for supeimtt udents In almost xll cists sitisfietoiy rcjiGits v\cre .^ivtn (In om 
[)i two easus c mipliiiits of minoi impoitince weie given legiithng supeiintendi lu e ) 
Noi again, is the gu iiclian svstt m abust d in sin iller eentics as the gu udi ins xio usuxlly 
known to the priucipils oi professors 

I reptat then — and bel iiid my statement is tht authoiity of tvtrv p mcipill inter 
iiewod — that the inufassal housing piobhm is ielaii\el\ to the ( ikutta pi obit m no 
pioblem at all 

lor one thing tlie mufxssil eolltges \\l xt prtstni on tht wholt wtll provided with 

hostcB Only i tt w students leside in messes but messes will 

HosteLi m inufassal i i 

have to eontiiiiie tiom '-ue h e lUsc is iciigion oi c iste^ liius 

n i college pre eminently Hindu it would In w i^te ot moiiev to build a speciil house lor 

X small and \ iiying nunibti of Muliimmidins oi /e/stt Ihe c iste difficulty also 

IV ill have to be leckoiied with longer in the luutissil tliin iii ( xlcuttx 

There is a further point vvliieh howt vei is not for me to ugue m tins pi ice It housing 
Dt\clopnR.nt of muf'isal is to bi taken u ( ount ot xt ill in univeLsit\ edue xtion it seems 
lolktes only iiasonxblt th it students should be attrxeted to eentn s 

^vlieie housing is c is^^ (By housing I imply not onlv buck and moitir but the whole 
tnannei of life ) The eiucstion whothei the Umvcisity may wish to eueoiii igo the develop 
aient of miifassal colleges fiom points of view otlui than that of housing belongs to otlur 
qibercs of discussion , but I cm definitely that horn the housing iiomt ol view it is 
xs clear as daj light that some contripet xl foi CO should bo In ought to be ir on Cileuttx 
nuf xssal colleges, which should bo developed in every possible w iv A\ hilo x lakh of i upees 
Evul buy a patch of land in Calcutta it will build two hostels in the muf xssal and that 
cnufassal hostel will have clean air and I xrge playing fields w hilc the 0 ilcutta hostel winch 
wjJl cost about four times as much, will just have enough giound to stand on It mxkcs 
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one’s heart bleed for^ the l^^utta students to see the beautiful open squares and airy 
rooms of mufassal hostels and colleges, as contrasted with the stuflEy surroundings of the 
Calcutta messes. W hy students should come to the expense and crqjvrds of Calcutta 
(especially in view of the often repeated cry of poverty) when the mufassal colleges offer 
a free and fuller life I cannot say. It is perhaps because there is a certain tone in Calcutta 
University life. That may be so, but as numbers stand at present and as numbers are 
likely to be, I consider that Government and the University should direct their forces 
whole-heartedly to the double object of having the mufassal colleges adequately 
housed (with hostels) and seeing these colleges fully equipped with staff in order that 
the colleges may have fairly wide affiliation. One of the main reasons why students 
rush to Calcutta is that the colleges in Calcutta offer a wider range of subjects. 

Personally 1 think it would be far more economical to leave Calcutta to the existing 
hostels and those already provided for from capital grants and the attached messes, and 
to utilise all big grants for hostels for mufassal purpose. After that Calcutta may be 
attended to. The economy will come in through the action of the centripetal forces of 
mufassal colleges keeping students who otherwise would go to Calcutta to themselves. 

It ecommenda Lions . — After careful consideration of the various points which I 
have raised in connection with messes in the mufassal I can only give one main re- 
commendation, and that recommendation, at least for the present, does not involve any 
expenditure. I recommend that the Dacca scheme be extended to every mufassal centre 
where there is a university college. In the first instance, I recommend that centres 
where students’ mosses exist should have such a committee established without delay. 
I do not think that the elaborate constitution of the Dacca City Educational Council 
need be carried to the smaller centres. Dacca is the only place outside Calcutta which 
has more than one university college, and that may be a reason for the elaborate cons- 
titution of the Council. In smaller centres how^ever there is only one university college, 
with one or more schools. It would be quite sufficient, were a committee constituted as 
follow^s : — 

President — District magistrate. 

Members — Principal of the University College. 

Inspector of schools. 

One professor of the college. 

Head masters of the local zilla or collegiate schools. 

Civil surgeon. ^ 

One or two men of standing in the town or district. 

The proctor, who would bo ex-officio secretary of the Committee, need not be a full- 
time officer in those smaller centres. A local educational officer could act as proctor 
in addition to his own work. An allowance would be necessary for him. 

The Committee if constituted would be responsible for the various branches of ad- 
ministration at present done nominally by sub- committees of the Dacca City Educational 
Council. As far as I could gather these sub- committees of the Dacca City Educational 
Council meet very rarely ; some of them never. 

This is the only^ recommendation I wish to make for mu^ssal colleges. It does not 
at the moment involve any exiDcnditure ; but in the future some expenditure must of 
necessity be involved, for there w ill have to be an allowance to the proctor, and the re 
will have to be allow^ances for such schemes as the committees may send up and are 
approved of by Government. I suggest that Rai Sahib Bidhu Bhushan Mazumdar, 
the proctor at Dacca — be asked to initiate the schemes in the various centres in BengaL 
Regarding the ce 4 tres outside Bengal, we need take no action in the meantime. 

Two additional points of importance must be noted. First, this is a matter largely 
concerning the University. The local body must be regarded as a branch of the Students’ 
Residence Committee. At present the only control exercised over the messes is that, of 
registering their names, places, and numbers of residents. Government is concerned 
mainly with the schools. Not only so, but in certain cases the Bengal Government can 
do no more than recommend (e.gr., in Muzaffarpur and Cooch Behar). Secondly, where 
private aid is given already, every effort should be made to continue that private aid. 
The encouraging of private effort in local centres might help to perfect the systems more 
than grants from Government can. It is sad to think that Calcutta should show such 
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a slight example m the way of private help The example is at present given by the 
mufassal » 

In concluding this report, I wish to thank all the gentlemen — prmcipals, professors 
and superintendents — who so kindly gave me their advice on the various points raised 
I thank especially the mess inspector, Babu Sita Nath Mukherjee, who supplied me with 
many figures and who gave me guidance in findmg many of the messes situated m the 
devious streets of Calcutta 

The 26th October 1914. R N GILCHRIST. 


VI — Appendices 
(A) 


i^cnal 

No 

Year 

Total number 
of seats occiipit 0 
by students 

rota) ^ 
number of 
scats occu- 
pied by 
superin- 
tendents 

House 

rent 

Seat 

rent 

Deficit 

Remarks 

1 

1905 06 

537* 


Rs 

22,146 1 

Rs 

15,703 

Rs 

6,443 

♦Including 

2 

1906-07 

419* 

10 

1 

32,307 I 

19,918 

12,389 

students o £ 

Govern m e n t 

3 

1907 08 

514* 

38 

26,146 

19,174 

6,972 

college mesBes 

4 

1908 09 

507* 

38 

30,195 

19,144 

11,053 


5 

1909-10 

773* 

58 

43,922 

28,120 

15,802 


0 

1910 11 

700* 

25 

39,817 

2.8,817 

11,000 


7 

1911 12 

631t 

40 

39,403 

28,113 

11,292 

t 1 u d I n g 

8 

1912-13 

834t 

03 

53,238 

40,452 

12,452 

students of 

Goveri^m e n t 


1913-14 

025t 

04 

58,514 

43, 358 

15,15b 

college messes. 



4- 107 0 0 V ern- 
ment col 

It eje stud 
ents 

= 1,032 







(B) 

Nxjjmbebs in Colleges 
1913-14 



Number 

College 


Bangabasi College 

796 

Medical College 

767 

Metropolitan Institution . 

1,223 

Presidency College 

022 

University Law College 

1,533 

Scottish Churches Cofiege 

1,000 

Ripon College 

1,566 

City College 

1,368 

Sanskrit, Central, St Xavier’s, London Missionary 


Society’s and Church Miss onary Society s 

» 

Colleges, about . . . ' 

900 

Total 

10,006 
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(C) 


Proportion op hous#rent to seat rent and eepicit met by Government grant. 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Seat rent. 

Deficit. 

1 

1905-0G 






70-9 

29-1 

2 

1906-07 


• • 


• 


61*7 

33- 3 

3 

1907-08 


• • 

• • 

• 


73-3 

26-7 

4 

1908-09 


• ♦ 

• * 



63-4 

36- 6 

5 

1909-10 



• • 



64-0 

36-0 

6 

1910-11 

• 





72-4 

27-6 

PT 

t 

1911-12 

• 





71*3 

28-7 

8 

1912-13 

• 





76-0 

24-4 

9 ^ 

1913-14 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

74-5 

25*9 


(D) 

Attached m‘>sses. 


Total nomber op seats occupied by students. 


1 

1905-06 

537 


2 

1900-07 

419 


3 

1907-08 

514 


4 

1908-09 

507 


6 

1909-10 

773 


6 

1910-11 

700 


7 

1911-12 

631 

(Excluding students of 




Government colleges 




which manage their 




own messes.) 

8 

1912-13 

834 


9 

1913-14 .... 

928 



(E) 

Government scale for payment of superintendents. 

College hostels. 


Number of Boarders. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in tiie Pro- 
vincial 
Educational 
Service. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in the Sub- 
ordinate 
Educational 
Service. 

Assistant 

Superin- 

tendents. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20 students or less 


• 

30 

20 

, , 

Between 21 and 40 students 


• 

45 

30 

, , 

99 4 X 4 - ,, iO • 


• 

60 

45 

20 

» 71 „ 100 


• 

75 

60 

30 

„ 101 „ 200 


• 

100 

75 

40 

Above 200 studerts 


• 

125 

90 

50 
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School hostels have a scale likewise — 


Number 

OP BOARDERS 


Allowance for 
supermtendents 

1 

Allowance for 
assistant 
supei intenden t*^* 




1 

Rs ■ 

Rs 

20 boys or less 

• # 

• 

15 


Between 21 and 30 

boys 

• 

20 


„ 31 „ 40 

• 


25 

10 

„ 41 „ 60 

99 • • 


30 

15 

. „ 51 „ 75 

99 - * • 


40 

20 

» 76 „ 100 

99 • 


50 

25 

Above 100 boys 



60 

30 


In Eastern Bengal the arrangements are different, the scale of remuneration being 
as follows — 


Number of boarders 


Rate of 
remuneration 


1—15 . 


Rs 

10 


26—40 
Over 41 


15 

20 


The Eastern Bengal scale has not yet been assimilated to the Western Bengal scale 


Dacca scheme for payment of superintendents 

(Note by Rai Sahib Bidhu Bhusan Mazumdar, Proctor) 

A scheme of expenditure on account of remuneration io the mesa superintendents in the toum 
of Dacca to he paid out of the proposed recuriing grant of Rs 16,120 pei annum, viz. 
Its 10,000 from the Imperial grant of Its 1,32,000 for improvement of hostels, and 
Rs 6,120 ordinary grant from Provincial revenues — vide (a) Directoi of Public In- 
struction’s letter No 5439, dated the 4th March 1914, and (6) Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction’s demi-official letter No 854, dated the 19th March 1914 

The present scale of remuneration to the supermtendents at Rs 10 a month for a 
group of 25 boarders or less, at Rs 15 for 26 to 40 boaiders, and Rs 20 for 41 and more 
does not appear to be quite satisfactory, masmuch as it does not provide for mcreased 
remuneration m proportion to an mcrease m the number of boarders, and the rate is 
certamly very low and does not attract really capable men to work as supermtendents, 
though the duties attached to this office, heavy and responsible as they are, require that 
the personnel of the supervising staff should be very carefully selected I am therefore 
mclmed to suggest that they should be paid by the capitation system, and I recommend 
that the rate should be Re 1 a month per boarder The system will have the additional 
advantage of mducing the supermtendents to have all the seats m their respective houses 
filled up, which means that Government will have to pay less to make up deficits m house 
rent The local circumstances also suggest that the maximum remuneration payable to 
a resident superintendent should not exceed Rs , the minimum lemg Rs. 16 a month. 
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In bigger college messes it is proposed to appoint paid monitors instead of assistant 
superintendents, selection being made out of the boarders of active habits and good 
chiracter. For every set of 15 boarders in a college mess a monitor may be appointed, 
an 1 it is proposed to pay him a stipend of Rs. 8 a month ; while in a school mess, where 
the number of boarders exceeds 20, an assistant superintendent on Rs. 8 a month is pro- 
posed to be appointed, selection being made from among the teaching staff. As the 
nu nber of boarders may vary from time to time, and the payment under the proposed 
system will depend upon the number of boarders actually residing in a mess, it is proposed 
to appoint a non-resident superintendent on Rs. 100 a month to assist the inspector of 
residence in the supervision and control of the large staff of resident superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, and monitors, numbering about 74. The accompanying state- 
men 7 will show the financial aspect of the scheme. It may be noted here that in 
the n3ar future the total expenditure is not Jikely to amount to Rs. 15,636 a year, as the 
hous33 selected for the residence of students cannot be expected to be fully occupied. It 
is hoped that the system will work equally well when the Dacca University is started and 
the s diool enclave begins to work. 
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For assistant superintendents (as allowed by scale) 
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ADDENDUM. 

In accordance with an unofficial requisition, I submit the following table regarding 
charges for medical attendance All colleges * attached to the University of Calcutta 
were asked to state their systems of medical supervision I have arranged the various 
answers m tabular form , and from the table it will be seen that each individual case has 
its own characteristics. The following general points may be noted — 

In Government colleges no medical fee is levied on the students (In Krishnagar 
College and Dacca College there is a fee of two annas a month for medicines ) 

(b) In many private colleges there is no charge of any kind, for either medical attend- 

ance or medicines 

(c) In several colleges there are appreciable charges These charges are highest in 

colleges with European students. Perphaps the most reasonable system ot 
all IS that of the Scottish Churches College, where there is a monthly charge 
of eight annas per head among hostel students ** 

(d) There does not seem to be any valid reason why students should not pay for 

medical attendance The only argument to the contrary which I have seen is 
to the effect that college authorities insist on giving better medical attendance 
than the students if left to themselves would seek This, howevei, does not 
imply that all the burden should fall on the colleges A fair and reasonable 
fee cannot be grudged The example of the Scottish Churches College or 
that of the Wesleyan College, Bankura, seems to be the best, though the latter 
IS certainly not too extravagant. 

28th October 1914. R. N. GILCHRIST 


M amc of college 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
hostels 

„ Ft cs charged 
from students 
in hostels 

Fees gl\ cn to 
doctors in 
messes 

Fees charged 
from students 
in messes 

Remarks 

(1) Bishop’s College 

lls 360 a 

year 




Rs 120 are given to a 

1 dlspen'^ing coin 

pounder 

(2) Metropolitan In ^ 
titution 



Bs 480 a \car 
as carnage 
allowance 


The doctor gets^ 

Rs 40 a raontli as 
carnage allowance 
No fees are gi\en 

(3) City College 

1 




The students call in 
their own doctors 
and pay them from 
their oi\n pocketi 

(4) Midnaporo College 





There is a college 
hostel. The stu 

dents make their 
ow n arrangements 

(5) Ananda Mohon 

College, Mymen- 

singh 

Rs 300 a > ear 


1 


The college has tuo 
hostels — one for 

Hindus the other for 
Muhamma dan s — 
and a mess The 
students pay the 
carriage hire of the 
doctor The 
doctor charges n > 
other fees 

(6) Serampore College 

Its 860 a year 




No special medical 
fees are taken from 
students, they are 
included in the 

general hostel 

establish meat 
charge 


• [The following colleges did not reply — Sanskrit College, Narail; Victoria College, Utterpara College, CMS. 
College, Calcutta, and Bangabasi College. 
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Name of college. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
hostels. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in hostels. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
messes. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in messes. 

Remarks. 

(7) L. M. 8. Institu- 
tion, Bhowanipore. 


• • 

• • 

• • 

Medical charges nre 
met partly by the 
college funds and 
partly by the 

students. 

(8) Victoria College, 

Comllla. 

Rs. 120 a year 

•• 

1 

•• 

Free medical atten- 
dance is oUered to 
the students. ♦ 

(9) Scottish Churches 
College. 


Annas 8 a 
month per 
boarder. 


• • 

The fees paid by the 
students are paid to 
the medical officer 
in charge of each 
hostel. The^e are 
two medical officers 
for the hostels and 
me8‘^es of this col- 
lege. 

^10) Loreto House, 

Calcutta. 

Bs. 400 a year 


• • 

. . 

No extra fee is levied 
from students for 
medical attendance 
is included in the 
monthly fee of 
Rs. 35. 

(11) St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege. 

It is not 
stated what 
allowance is 
given to the 
doctor. 

Re. 1 per 

month from 
each stu- 

dent. 

• • 


It is stated that in the 
hostel for Christians 
the students are 

attended by Lt.- 
Colonel Maynard, 

the medical officer 
in charge of the 
college. 

(12) Central College, 
Calcutta. 


1 

• • 

• • 

There is no hostel or 
mess attached to 
the college. The 

students who reside 
in private lodgings 
make their own 
arrangements. 

(13) Burdwan Raj 

College. 



•• ! 

1 

1 

There is one mses 
- only attached to the 
c o 1 1 e g e. The 
doctors are paid by 
the Maharala of 
Burdwan, and the 
students pay noth- 
ing to the doctors. 

(14) Diocesan College. 


Re. 1 per men- 
sem foi 

medical ex- 
penses per 
fetudent. 

There is no 
mess atta- 
ched to the 
college. 


There is no system of 
medical attendance. 
A trained nurse 

lives in the college 
premises. Seri o u s 
cases arc submitted 
to the civil surgeon. 

(IE) Jagannath College, 
Dacca. 

Rs. 240 a year 

1 

• • 


1 Charged, but 

I the amount 

1 is not given.* 

The doctor is in 
charge of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan 
hostels. If any 

other doctor is 

called at the request 
of the boarder, the 
boarder pays the fees. 

(16) Bipon College. . 

1 

1 * * 

1 

j 

1 

• • 

r • 

• • 

i 

There is no hostel 
attached to the 
college. There are 
some attached where 
the boarders make 
their own arrange- 
ments for medical 
attendance. 


♦Medical attendance at messes attached to the college is supplied by the Government inspector of messes, 
who appoints a number of local medical practitioners for the purpose. A small fee is charged from the boarders. 
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Kame of college 

Fee^ given to 
doctors m 
hostels 

r 

Fees charged 
from students 
in hostels 

Fees given to 
doctors ia 
messes 

Fees charged 
from students 
in messes 

# 

Remarks 

(17) Broja Alohan 

College, Barisal 



i 

1 

1 


There are no regular 
and permanent 

arrangements of 

medical attendance 
at the hostels and 
messts attached to 
the college, and the 
cost of medical at- 
tendance IS borne by 
the students This 

college wants funds 
for the purpose from 
Government 

(18) Edward College, 
Fabna 



1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 


This college council 
makes no arrange- 
ment for medical 
attendance, the 

students theinsehes 
meet the hole 

expe nse Thn col- 
lege \^ants funds for 
the purpose from 
Go\crnmLnt 

(19) Wesleyan College, 
Bankuru 

Rs 500 a j car 

Rs 2 8 a VO \r 
is ch a r g e d 
from each 
student 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Then arc 88 students 
in the college 

hosUl and 50 

students in atta- 
ched messes The 
doctor attends 

both students in 
hostels and mt sses 

20) Krishna Ohandr \ 
College, Hetampur 

lls 00 

Annas 8 a 
month is 

charged from 
each boar- 
der 

i 

! 

1 


The doctor attends 
the boirding house 
in case of emer- 
g<.ne> 

(21) Krmhnath Col- 

lege, Berhampur 

Rs 210 „ 

! 

No fees arc 
charged 
from stu- 

dents 

1 

1 

1 

1 



(22) Hindu Academy, 
Baulatpur • 

Rs 1,200 a 
>ear 

No fees arc 
charged 

No messes at- 
tached to the 1 
college 1 

1 

1 

The college ls malnlv 
a residential one and 
the medical charge 
is in the hands of a 
graduate of the 

Medical College 

The doctor is not 
paid an>thing> in 
the 'ihapc of h es 
and no fees are 
charged from stu- 
dents in the hostel 

(23) Krishnagar Col- 
lege 

9 

Rs 500 a year 

Annas 2 per 
month per 
boarder for 
medicine 


Annas 2 per 
boarder for 
medicine 

! 

I 

1 

A medic il officer is m 
c barge of the colic ge 
hostel, the colle- 
giate school hostel 
and the unattached 
mess of the cclltge 
Draws Rs 30 lor 10 
montlis in the year, 
except the months of 
May and June dur- 
ing which he gets 
Rs 30 per month 
for attendance at 
the collegiate school 
hostel 

(24) Chittagong Col- 
lege 

Rs 600 a > ear 
or Rs 60 a 
month 

No fees are 
charged 
from boar- 
ders of 

the college 
hostels 



Recently a monthly 
allowance of Rs 80 
has been sanctioned 
for this medical 
officer There is no 
mess attached to th e 
college 
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Name of college. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
hostels. 

# 

Fees charged 
from students 
in hostels. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
messes. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in messes. 

Remarks. 

<25) Bcthunc Coyege • 

1 

1 

[ 

No fees arc 
charged 
from boar- 
ders. 

No moss is at- 
tached to 
the college. 

» • • 

The medical officer 
attached to this col- 
lege is in charge of 
several other hostels 
attached to Govern- 
ment institutions on 
a consolidated allow- 
ance of Rs. 140 a 
month. 

t2€) Rajshahi College. 

Rs. ejOO a year 
or Rs. 60 a 
month. 

^ No fee IS char- 
j ged from stu- 
1 dents. 

i 

1 

j 

1 

{ 

] 

There is an allotment 
of Rs. 300 a year 
and the students 
get medicines from 
Government. There 
is no Government 
arrangement for the 
medical supervi- 

sion of the messes 
attached to this 
college and the 

students make their 
own arrangements 
lor medical supervi- 
sion and medicine. 

.(27) Ifooghly College . 

Rs. 50 a 
month or 

Rs. 400 a 
year. 

No fee is 
charged 
from stu- 
dents as 

doctor’s fees. 

•• 

• • 

The medical officer 
is in charge of 
the college Hindu 
hostel, the college 
Muhamm a d a n 
Hostel and the 
Madrassah hostel. 
The boarders of the 
hostels get medi- 
cines from the Im- 
ambarah Hospital 
free of charge. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

n 

The principles involved are of far-reaclnng importance, and they affect racial, national, 
political, religious, and economic considerations. India, like China, is suffering from 
overpopulation, and the remedies required appear to be of a religious and economic nature. 
Religion brings peace of mind and contentment, and economic reforms produce comfort 
to the physical body and peace to one’s surroundings. So long as religion is relegated to 
oblivion, and there is an insufficiency of food and comfort among the middle and lower 
classes, so long there are bound to be, from time to time, mutterings, agitations, and 
risings. Such a state of affairs is chronic to an overpopulated country which has an 
adverse balance of trade, whose handicrafts have been, more or less, superseded by the 
introduction of machinery, and whose avenues of livelihood have become restricted 
from decade to decade. 

Much relief Avill be afforded to India, if the tide of emigration from congested localities 
is guided to East Africa and Mesopotamia, if the indigenous industries are revived, if th 3 
eastern and western forms of learning are blended, as at the Hindu University at Benares, 
and if the heads of the principal native religions ; Hinduism, Islamism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Sikhism, are recognised and subsidised by the State. The Thathanabaing or 
Buddhist Archbishop of Upper Burma was recognized and subsidized by the British 
Government in 1903, The measure was quite unprecedented in Ih 3 annals of the Indian 
Empire, but the experiment has proved to bo a pronounced success. As compared with 
Lower Burma, there is less crime in Upper Burma, the people are more amenable to 
authority and discipline, the disintegration of native society has been stayed, and the 

* The studente pay for their medicines and when they call in any other doctor lor consultation they pay his 
lee also. 
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cooperative movement, which will be the salvation of the country, has made a greater and 
moie rapid progress In this connection, please see pages 300-301 of the Asiatic 
Studies, first senes, by Sii Alfred Lyall, who recommends the supervision of a native 
Church by the State in India, as a matter of pohtical expediency and a recogmsod duty 
of the State, rather than as an affair of doctrine or opinion It is to be remembered 
that, in her present condition of civilisation, India cannot afford to have the State sepa- 
rated from the Church, as m France or the United States of America Besides, it will be 
politically and educationally expedient to have the heads of religions m intimate rela- 
tions with the State, because the educational machinery of the country is mainly controlled, 
guided, and influenced by them It should be remembered also that, in the East genei- 
ally, education is bound up with rehgion, which is tlie mainspring of ethics, and which 
brings so much needed solace and consolation to life Above all, it should be remem- 
bered that one. of the mam causes of the present desolating and exterminating European 
war IS the separation of religion from education, and the preponderance of science and 
mathematics over philosophy, history, and literature 


Mitba, Ram Chaban. 

In answering the questions I have confined myself to purely educational questions 
But the object of the University should be to “ tram the mind, body and character " 
the result “ not a book but a man.” 

In Bengal, as in other parts of India, the majority of students read only for the 
sake of earning a livelihood — several of them have to prosecute their studies under 
great difficulties To apply the rules of a residential university to them would be 
to deprive them of all means of education Foi such students as well as for others 
whose primary object is to earn only a livelihood, a separate university should be 
established in a convenient place 


Neogi, Dr P 

I have pointed out elsewhere that one of tho principal defects of the present system is 
that it IS entirely secular, and in no country such a system of purely secular education 
prevails I would therefore suggest the following measures which aim at providing 
rehgioits educa^on to different communities on their own faiths This pimciplo I hope, 
will not interfere with the principle of religious neutrality which the Government and the 
University observe It is to be noted that theological teaching onlxj would be imparted 
and no religious rites or rituals of any kind will be performed in educational institutions 

{a) The University should establish a separate faculty of theology with boaids of studus 
in Hindu theology, Muhammadan theology and Christian theology They will 
prepare syllabuses of study 

{h) Religious education is to he compulsory in all primary and secondary schools and 
one or more teachers should bo appointed foi the purpose In case students 
belonging to different religions read in the same school, a religious teacher would le 
appointed to teach religion if 20 students belonging to that faith read in that school. 
There will bo no examination m theology in the matiiculation standard bnt 
students shall have to produce a certificate that they have attended at least 
60 per cent of the lectures on rehgion delivered 

ic) No religious rites will be performed in the school, only teaching will be undertaken 
Students, however, will be at liberty to observe religious rites in hostels or messes 
with the permission of the authorities 

{d) In colleges the same procedure will be adopted but religious education will be 
optional instead of compulsory 

I put forward my suggestions with the greatest reserve and would recommend that the 
piinciple of religious education should be accepted by the Government and the Senate 
before anythmg can be done My idea is that a serious attempt in this direction should 
bo made. To impart religious education to students on the faiths they themselves profess is 
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surely no violatian of the principle of religious neutrality. My idea ia that so far as Hindu 
religion is concerned a graduated system of religious and moral teaching may be pro- 
pounded by a properly constituted faculty of theology. For instance, in th© primary 
schools, Chanakya-slokas and moral stories from the Ramayan and the Mahahharat may be 
taught. During the secondary standard the Bhdgahat-Oiti and the lives and teachings' 
of eminent teachers of Hinduism such as Chaitannya, Sankaracharjya, Kabir and RAm- 
krishna may be studied. To this the study of the Upanishads may be added in the colleges 
and in this way the students may be kept in touch with what is best in the Hindu religion. 
The teaching throughout should be through the medium of the vernaculars. Similarly 
the Koran and Muhammadan theology and the Bible and Christian theology may be read 
by Muhammadan and Christian students respectively. 


■t 1" L ’ t.- . ' 

Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. 

I am sorry that I am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly 
in the form in which they are asked. I should like, however, to take this oppor- 
tunity to emphasise the very great need for adequate' technical education of a 
practical nature in India. 

The Calcutta Corporation are authorised, as one of their so-called secondary 
duties, to “ promote primary and technical education ” in Calcutta; but as a matter 
of fact very little has actually been done under this head, though the matter has 
during the last few years been the subject of much investigation and discussion 
between Government and the Corporation. I have ♦not studied the question 
sufficiently to be able to make any suggestions as to the lines upon which technical 
education can best be conducted in India. The point which I particularly wush 
to press is the readiness of Indian young men now-a-days to undergo the practical 
training w^hich is the necessary accompaniment of any useful form of technical' 
education. It is frjequently urged that technical education has not succeeded in 
India, because of the unwillingness of Indiaos to undergo this practical training, 
and probably past experience has given some ground for this belief. I am strongly 
of opinion, however, — and I know that a large number of the members of the 
Calcutta Corporation agree with mo in this, — that at least in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal, there is a large number of young men who are only looking for the 
pppcrtunity to fit themselves for some trade or profession in which practical train- 
ing is required, and who would willingly undergo that training if it were available. 
The natural tendency of the young men of Bengal is undoubtedly towards a literary 
education, but of recent years they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty 
of obtaining remunerative employment without technical training of some kind, 
that no natural dislike of manual labour will now deter them from undergoing 
that training. I have seen a good deal of the practical work of Bengalis in the 
Engineering Department of the Calcutta Corporation, who have been trained at 
Sibpur; and, generally speaking, I find that they are by no means unready to 
“ take off their coats ” and tackle a job of work. Given adequate facilities for train- 
ing in other trades and professions in which technical education is nece-ssary, 1 
do not think that there is any doubt that Indian young men would show aptitude 
in those directions as well. At present there are no opportunities open to them, 
and I am confident that it is this lack of oijportunity rather than the disinclination 
to manual labour which stands in the Xvay of the economic progress of Bengal. 

In order to be effective, technical education in India must be conducted on a 
very extensive scale, and at first at all events, the theoretical side must be sub- 
ordinated to the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be undertaken 
by Government, and it will not be sufficient for Government to provide the theore- 
tical teaching and rely upon private firms to give the practical training in their 
workshops. Such private assistance is mo.st valuable, but it will not be sufficient 
in India without large Government workshops managed in conjunction with 
technical institutes. If training of this kind is provided, there will be no lack of 
young men coming forward to avail themselves of it, provided that the growth of 
manufactures goes along with it, so that there is always employment for those who 
have undergone the training. Given these' two essential requisites and also assum- 
ing that the cost of the course of training is not excessive, there need be no fear 
that the alleged inaptitude of Bengalis towards manual labour and practical 
business management will stand in the way of the success of the scheme. 
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Ramkrishna Mission, Dacca. 

The Dacca Branch ol the Ramkiishna Mission beg to make the lollowing suggestions at 
a time when you have just finished gathering information and oxpeiie nee from all parts 
of India The late Swami Vivekananda, as a result of his exhaustive study of the his- 
tory of India from th 3 t me of the Vedas to the present age, and liom the teaching of 
his great master Shie Ramkrishna Parmahanst, come to the conclusion that the 
progress of India whether social, moial or educational, must be based on the solid rock of 
leligion in future as it was in the past Anyone who has studied the life of an Indian 
carefully will see how deeply religion has penetiated into every little act of his daily life. 
The present system of education has kept this important consideration entirely in the 
backgiound, and the consequence is the lack of strength in character, devotion and 
manliness in most of the men getting modem education We do not blame all of our 
educated biotheis, foi many of them get the nccossaiy training fiom then good 
liarents and sources other than universities 

Undei these circumstances, we humbly request you to be so good as to give due consi- 
deration to this fact 111 formulating a scheme foi the impi ovenient of oui Univeisity 
We tuither beg to suggest that, in oui humble opinion, the objc'ct may be partially gained 
by introducing even into the piesent course a compulsory study of the lives and teachings 
of the gieat loligious tcacheis in the world The simple lives may be taught in piimaiy 
and secondaiy schools and the teachings and the philosophy in them may be studied ni 
the advanced classes in colleges Thus these gicat examples being always hold up before 
the students they will be bound to assimilate even some of the teachings of these gieat 
ma&teis 


Trivedi, Ramendra Sunder 

I confess tliat I feel a degree of diffidence in submitting to the Commisbion my views 
on the questions that ha\e been forwarded to me for expression of my opinion on them, 
Each of the questions is broad and comprehensive in its naiuie, and will lequire carefu' 
thought and niature judgment for an answer A reasoned and carefully thought oui 
reply may require a number of pages , a short categorical siateincnt embodying ai 
opinion either in the affirmative or m the negative will be almost useless The question! 
cover a wide held of investigation and open np important aspects of fundamental pimciplc! 
and tlieir applicability to the present conditions and circumstances of Indian education 
What IS of fundamental impoitance as a principle confoiming to a definite ideal, aim oj 
object, may not be easy of application Every institution has a history behind it an( 
it will not do to judge of the merits of the institution apart from the accidents anc 
ciicumstances that have given it its picsent shape No argument based on principle 
alone wffiich may suggest revolutionary changes in structure and constitution withou 
leference to the deteimming factors of environment past or present. Will have any valu 
for practical reformers The University of Calcutta is altogether a foieign plant imporiec 
into this country, belonging to a type that flouii^hed in foreign soil Tlie iinpoitatiO] 
w^as an urgent necessity of the time, suddenly created by tl)e abrupt intioJuction of 
conditions of life with a new order of political situation , the foumlcrs of the new educa 
tional s^^stem had not the time to study the ideals and methods that were indigenous 
the new system was introduced in entire ignorance and almost in complete defiaiise c 
the existing social order regulating the everyday life of an ancient people It wa 
a temporary device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden emergency Th 
framers of the device had to plan out a machinery, but had not the opportunity to thin 
out whether it would organically blend with the life, spiritual and secular, of the peop] 
foi whose benefit it was intended 

The University however has not failed as an mstitution and as a machinery It ho 
done admirably the work that it was primarily impended to do It has admirably serve 
the purpose for which it was primarily intended It has given the State a body of faitl 
f ul and able servants, that have done and have been doing tncir duty in the new politic 

VOI . VII Y 
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situation created by British rule; it has produced a body of cultured citizens who are 
wielding their legitimate influence on civic life under the conditions introduced by close 
contact with the West. What is more valuable still, it has broadened the very base of 
life of an oriental people liitherto accustomed to move along ^the narrow lines and ways 
of their own in the seclusion imposed upon them by their own history and their geographer. 
Western thought and Western culture brought to us through the universities have widened 
our field of vision, have placed before us new duties, have created new aspirations, and 
to-day the land is astir with the promptings of a new life, struggling to participate in 
the eternal conflict of life in the world ; striving to bring forth a type of Indian humanity 
which, broadly and securely based on the foundations of its own special culture, will assert 
itself in the presence of the manhood of the world. 

A celebrated Frencli cliemist began his well-known work on the history of chemistry 
with the words ‘‘ Chemistry is a French science.” Chemistry, at all events, has outgrown 
tliat stage of development in which any particular people might claim it as its own. True 
s ience, or Vidya, as w e call it in India, is not a commodity to the use of which any parti- 
cular people can lay claim as a monopoly, whatever be that people’s share in its manu- 
facture. Science, with its intrinsic worth and its practical usefuhiess, is of universal 
iiiterest and cannot, in its very nature, be the exclusive possession of any race or people. 
Knowledge, whether Eastern or Western in its origin and development, constitutes the 
spiritual treasure of all humanity ; but varied may be the methods in its pursuit. Each 
race and each people may be allowed to have its own way in the pursuit, the acquirement, 
and the advancement of knowledge, in accordance with its special instincts, special apti- 
tudes, and special characteristics. Knowledge of the Western sciences cannot be withheld 
from an Eastern people as something alien to them ; but an Eastern people may still be* 
allowed its possession by methods and means best suited to their traditions and their 
needs. 

There are men more competent than myself who will give practical and suggestive 
hints in reply to the questions put to them by the Commission, pointing out the ways to 
reform of the University in the existing circumstances of the country. I, on my part, 
may more profitably confine myself to a brief statement of the aims and ideals of high 
education as understood and believed in India, and of the contrast in these respects 
between the India that has c ome down from the past, and the India that has come newly 
into being under influences from without. In sjieaking of India, I mean Hindu 
India, for of Muhammadan Indi^' which lies alongside of Hindu India I do not feel 
myself competent to speak, though I do not think there is any real conflict in essential 
points between the tw o so far as educational matters are concerned. 

Very recently there w as a movement here for the establishment of an agency and of 
institutions for the purpose of imparting high education ‘‘ on national lines ” and 
under national control”, free from the control of Government and acting alongside, but 
independently, of the existing universities. The movement has not so far been successful, 
but it engaged the serious attention of some of the most prominent leaders of the people 
in the province. The attempt of Government to bring the existing universities under more 
effective official control by the passing ot the new Universities Act had the effect of 
e/oking discontent, and almost a spirit of revolt. The spirit has not yet died out. 
The foundation of the Hindu University of Benares, though under Government auspices 
and on the strength of a Government charter, was a measure taken up by Govern- 
ment in satisfaction of a popular demand. The ver|r successful Bolpur Institute*^ of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and the still more recent Research Institute of Sir J. C. Bose may 
be regarded as tangible instances of materialisation of the same spirit that is working in 
the country and among a peoide newly awakened to a sense of racial self-consciousness, 
and it will be unwise^iot to take cognisance of this new spirit in any serious attempt 
at reform of the educational institutions and agencies under the direct control of Govern- 
ment. It is not practicable, neither is it desirable, to try to build anew on entirely 
new feuadations ; it is doubtful if any revolutionary changes in aims and methods will 
succeed even if attempted. But the time has arrived for reconsideration of the whole 
question of education from a new point of view. Two sets of ideals, with corresponding 
methods of their realisation — a set of ideals and methods indigenous to the soil and a 
second set imported from abroad — should be placed side by side and a comparativer 
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study be made of them in their relation to the existing conditions and exigencies of the 
present situation The pomts of contrast must be carefully noted and carefully studied. 
The distinguished educationists to whom the work of reform has been entrusted may thus 
derive some help m thinkmg out a feasible scheme of reforms which will place our 
educational methods on lines more in accord with the people’s needs and the people’s 
aspirations and in better harmony with the people’s cherished ideals and traditions 
India, then, I take to be the seat of a special type of culture, which has developed 
or decayed m adapting itself to an everchangmg environment, in compliance with the 
laws of historic growth. What is Vidya (knowledge or learning m the broadest sense) 
IS, m its jieculiarly Indian aspect, an expression of that special type of culture with which 
the name and fame of India is so closely associated. ^The systems and methods of educa- 
tion that have prevailed in India have had as their object the preservation, the advance- 
ment, and the transmission of its Vidya. There have been very many theories about 
the aim and object of education and they have had their applications , but India has had 
a theory of her own and Indian educational methods, that is, those that are of indigenous 
origin and growth, have been based, for good or for evil, on that theory The object 
of education has been defined elsewhere to be the production of the complete man, the 
man successful in holding his own in the struggle for life without hindering the legitimate 
growth of life m others , the manufacture of the perfect citizen who, with enough freedom 
for self -development, will still be a willmg and efficient factor m the corporate hfe of the 
community or the State A human being is a person with an mdividuality of his own ; 
he is, further, a citizen, a member of the State, m which his individuality has often to be 
merged The aim of education is to co-ordinate and reconcile the two aspects of his 
personality, to leave him freedom for self-development m compliance with, and often 
m subordination to, the requirements of his citizenshiji The aim is success in life, con- 
sistent with the strength and safety of the State 

The Indian theory of education was laid down in distinct and specific terms m tho 
Indian Scriptures , and this theory has ruled Indian life for over thirty centuries at the 
least, and it requires definitely to be stated 

It v ill not be possible for me here to substantiate my statement if challenged by any 
with the necessary evidence or with necessary leferences to authorities and texts 
in support of it But I have carefully sifted the evidence afforded by the material at 
disposal and will use cautious and carefully worded language The Indian theory^Jof 
education may be enunciated as follows . — 

Every man is born with certam moral obligations — Hinas or debts as they ara^ 
technically called • — 

(а) Debts to the Higher Powers that govern his being in its mscrutable ways. 

(б) Debts to his ancestors, includmg the fathers of the race 

(c) Debts to his neighbours and fellowmen 

(d) Debts to all sentient creatures that m any way mmister to his life’s needs 

(c) And above all, debts to the Rishis, or the ancient founders of the particular t\ pe^ 
of culture to which his life must conform Real success m life — true self- 
realisation — consists in the supreme satisfaction that a man derives from 
paying off all his debts and leaving the world with the clean conscience of a 
free man, a man who has freed himself from all obligations to the entire 
environment that gave him his bemg and moulded his life. 

The question of success, in the popular worldly sense bemg the end and aim of hfe> 
here cannot arise Every debt has a corresponding duty to be discharged, and the dis 
charge of that duty, and not success, is the goal of existence The best education is that 
which qualifies a man to do his duty. The debt to the JRishis is given, with absolute 
unanimity, the first and foremost place m the list of life’s obligations, and the way to 
pay off the debt is by the cultivation of Vidya — the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake The ceremonial performance of duty is called a Yajifia, or sacrifice, and the 
pursuit of knowledge is the most binding of all Yajnas 

Vidya IS the heritage that has come down from the BishiSy the foimders of racial culture 
it IS the treasure that has been bequeathed to all commg generations to be kept and 
preserved It has to be passed on to all succeeding generations as a sacred legacy, to be 
kept mtact, pure, and unsulhed. The debt that a man owes to the Ri shis is paid off ife 
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he succ cfls in maintaining the purity and the integrity of the Vidya handed down to him. 
To pay off the debt requires an act of sacrifice, a Yajna, which as a duty is incumbeni 
on every man having a place in the community. It is a moral obligation, and there is 
no shirking it. 

Vidya gives a man the second birth that places individual life in proper relation to 
communal life. A man that has not formally been declared by his teacher as having 
gone through the necessary course of discipline in the pursuit of Vidya under him is, 
according to strict theory, an unregenerate man, a man who cannot bo admitted to full 
social rights and privileges, » man who cannot be ijermitted even to marry and leave 
lawful progeny. 

Education was thus made compulsory for every free-born Indian, even for the tiller 
of the soil and the tender of the cattle. It was compulsory because an uneducated man 
was practically debarred from full social .status. It involved a corresponding duty or 
the part of the community to devise an organisation for imparting education to everj 
member of it ; a living, self-acting organi.sation that would endure independently of anj 
driving mcch.anism anywhere, constantly .supplying its motive power and consciousl} 
regulating its work. The problem was serious, but old India solved the problem in a 
way that hardly finds a parallel elsewhere. The organisation that was devised has stood 
the test of time, and has lived and e idured through thirty troublous centuries and, thougb 
moribund and decaying at present, contains the germs of life even to-day. 

I refer to the indigenous system of high education still current lu the country, which 
may be called the tol system. A relic and a survival, it still imparts high education ol 
a certain type and standard to tens of thousands of eager students who still seek the 
shelter of the numerous small establishments that lie scattered over the whole co\mtry, 
It has kept alive the ancient Learning, or Vidya. of India and, what is more valued still 
it has kept alive an ideal in almo.st its pristine purity, an ideal that India may claim as 
exclusively her own. 

Speaking for myself I am indebted for what i.s the most valued possession of my life 
to the benefits of Western education received under the auspices of my own University. 
The old learning, as it is imparted in our tots, with its narrowness, its one-sidedness, its 
want of breadth and comprehensiveness, has no very particular charm for me ; but 1 
cannot but deplore the falling off, the deterioration, of the Ideal. Western education, 
through the agency of the universitiet, has renovated our life, has given it vigour, has 
given it expansivene.ss ; it has raised high hopes and aspirations. Wo have been gainers 
on the whole perhaps ; but I cannot bo blind to, and cannot but contemplate without 
sadness, the very many contrasts between the old and the new that h&ve followed the 
falling off of the ideal. I may be permitted to dilate briefly on some of these contrasts. 

According to Indian theory, Vidya is an end by itself ; knowledge must be pursued 
for its own sake, quite irrespective of any jirospect of worldly success. Pursuit of 
knowledge is a duty ; it is Dharina ; it is a Yajna, or sacrifice, neces.sary for discharging a 
moral obligation. 

To the current generation of .students who seek Western education knowledge is valued 
lecause knowledge is power, because knowledge brings success in life. The object of 
ducation may be the production of a perfect or complete man ; but perfect or complete 
nanhoc^^l is almost synonymous with successful manhood. Thus, success in life often 
luccess in a vulgar sense, becomes the object of education. To most Indians Western 
;ducation is valued because it brings wealth and influence and all that accompanies them. 
To the mediocre student education has become neces.sary because it is the only means 
;hat can be relied upon for securing a decent living. 

The education that is imparted in our tols cannot, in its very nature, be associated 
with worldly success and worldly gain ; as a matter of fact, it is never a way to jirosperity. 
The Pandit may bo held in high veneration by the public for his learning and attain- 
Qients ; he belongs necessarily to the highest rank in society in order of respectability 
and has certain social privileges accorded him ; but he can never aspire to be a rich 
man. A Pandit addicted to the luxuries of worldly life would be regarded as a mon- 
strosity even at the present day. 

According to theory, education is the birthright of every free man. A man 
must be educated in order to be admitted to full communal status, full civic rights and 
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privileges It follows of necessity that the door to knowledge must be open to all. 
Poverty should be no bar to acquisition of learning 

Times have changed and circumstances have altered Pursuit of Vidya is no longer 
considered to be the duty of every man , literacy even is no longer a condition of ad- 
mission to full social status But the old spirit still hves , the students that still seek 
admission to tol6 are mostly very poor , their number is still considerable , the number 
will not compare unfavourably with the number of students attracted to the imiversities ; 
but instances are rare, even under the present adverse circumstances of an eager and 
earnest student, however poor, being unable to secure food and shelter under the hospit- 
able roof of a Pandit of the old school 

Western education under modern conditions, on the other hand, is costly , in most 
cases, it is an expensive luxury which only the favoured few can aftord Good students 
may be helped with scholarships and stipends , chanty may come to the assistance 
x)f the lucky few But high university education will lemain barred to all but a miserable 
fraction of the population c^csirous of securing its lenefits 

Education, being, m theory, compulsory for all, has to be a free gift In our 
tols it is actually a tree gilt from the teacher to the taught It is a sm for a Pandit to 
accept any regular payment in silver from his pupil He is permitted to receive personal 
services, and ev^on menial sei vices, from the puiiil, but he cannot expect any pecuniary 
reward for his labours On the contraiy he must be prepared to feed his pupils and find 
sheltei for them undei his own roof and must not expect any paj^ment of fee for the same 

Undei the system introduced under western influences pupils have to pay for the 
benefits that they receive '^riiey have to pay for their tuition, for their lodging and 
boarding airangements This makes education expensive and prohibitive to the majer 
part of the population Besides, it introduces new factors in the mutual relations between 
the teacher and the taught that aio quite foreign to native and genuine Indian instinct 

The unwcisity student knows that he jiays foi his education, and that his education 
has a solid maiketable value — the learning he acquires is potential w^ealth and power. 
He knows, further, that his teacher works foi him because he is paid for his work Teaching 
has become a piofession, and sometimes a y)a>ing profession too Education has been 
reduced to a transaction subject to the economic laws of supply ind demand A new’’ 
relation between the teacher and the taught has been introduced which is entirely 
repugnant to Indian sentiment and Indian habits of thought 

The bond tjjfig a teacher to his pupil should, according to Indian notions, be a 
purel;y y)ersonal attachment a tie ol svmpathy and trust and co-opeiation Vidya is 
a free and voluntary gift from the teachei foi which he cannot exyicct any remuneration 
in exchange But the gift has to be received by the student with full faith in his teacher 
and in the spiiit of the devotee Both parties are fiee agents in the transaction The 
teacher has the freedom to choose his pupils and the student is absolutely free m the 
choice of his teacher There is nothing of the nature of a contract restricting the freedom 
of either jiaity and regulating their mutual relation There is the unwritten law that 
serv^es the purpose in fixing the relation The attachment, the devotion, of an Indian 
student to his Gniv^ m accordance with the traditional system, is pioverbial 

It 13 a matter tor regret that the relation has completely changed under modern con- 
ditions. The bond is no longer personal, having its strength m moral ol ligations pure 
and simple many othtr elements have entered into its composition The teacher here 
is a paid employ^ working under a coritiact, the pupil demands from him assistance 
of a kind for which he has paid him Very often the pupil is an unwilling agent who 
has been placed by his legal or natural guardian under a forced course of disciplme, with 
its rigorous restrictions and regulations, under which he frets , and his mborn moral 
nature revolts at times against the system of restrictions imposed upon him against his 
choice The relation between the teacher and the taught is apt to le bitter at times, 
and the bitterness leads occasionally to unfortunate breaches of discipline The conse- 
quences are very often disagreeable They are particularly regrettable when the teacher 
happens to be a European The Indian student is naturally touchy in liis relation to his 
European teachers , the European teacher is apt to commit errors of judgment m his 
inability to enter into the feelings of his students Revolt against the authority of a 
teacher is a thing inconceivable to old India . it is quite unknowm under the iol system,. 
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It is an importation under foreign influences and foreign ideals, and the artificial con- 
ditions imposed from without. 

According to Indian theory, a man without education, a man who cannot pro- 
duce a formal declaration from his teacher as having gone through the appointed course 
of discipline, or Brahmacharyay in pursuit of Vidya, is denied full participation in the duties 
pertaining to civic life. Accordingly, it becomes the duty of the community to provide 
and maintain an agency for the work of educating every member of it. In India the 
problem was solved by the institution of a permanent hereditary class of teachers, the 
much maligned class of Brahmans. The institution had its defects and demerits as 
it had to grant special privileges to a hereditary caste, but it was the practical solution 
of the problem that India was required to face under the circumstances conditioned 
by its special theory of education. While the duty of every member of the community 
was to learn, the duty of every man belonging to this class was to teach, as well as to learn, 
to receive^ {adhyayann)^ as well as to give it (adhyapana). He was the trusted 

custodian of traditional learning ; and his duty consisted in keeping and preserving, as 
well as in advancing and transmitting the treasure of ancient lore that was trusted to his 
keeping. He had to impart it to his chosen pupils freely, and it was the duty of the 
community to provide him the means of decent living. The life of a teacher under such 
conditions cannot be a life of affluence or luxury ; and, ordinarily, it had to be a life of 
large sacrifice- The teacher had to live a severely austere life, eschewing all luxuries. 
His wants were few, and the community had to minister to those few wants. The motto 
of his life was to maintain a standard of plain living and high thinking ; society found 
pleasure in granting him some special privileges ; he belonged to the rank held liighest 
in social estimation ; he had not to bend his knee before the mightiest in tlie land ; he 
had complete independence in the performance of the duties of his peaceful vocation. 
The State, as a rule, did not interfere with his work ; he had full freedom of teaching and 
preaching ; he had the support of the community behind him, and hardly needed any 
support from the State. Kings, princes, and rich men might help and honour him with 
gifts and presents, with endowments in land or money, in accordance with their personal 
predilections ; but the State, as such, did not concern itself much about meddling with 
his affairs. The class of teachers had some legal privileges and excmjitions ; and the 
♦State was the guardian of the legal rights of them, as of any other class of citizens under 
ts protection. 

The whole system of Western civilisation, with its Greco-Roman foundation, hangs 
on the hinge connecting the citizen to the State. The whole trend of the system is to 
produce a good citizen, a citizen whose life will be subservient primarily to the needs 
of the vState. Any degree of personal liberty that he may be permitted to enjoy is allowed 
by sufferance; the State keeps to itself the right to withdraw the liberty that is 
temporarily granted to a citizen, to a class of citizens, or to a corporation the moment 
that the existence of the State is imperilled. 

In the West all self-governing institutions, including the universities, that were of 
spontaneous origin and growth have had their liberties defined by charters granted by 
heads of the State and even those liberties have frequently been interfered with. Modern 
universities have their constitutions and powers strictly defined by statute that may 
any moment be repealed or modified at the bidding of the State. Modern Indian 
universities are institutions of this class ; moreover, as machines, they owe their driving 
and motive power to the State. The affairs of'the State here are under the full control 
of a body of foreigners who, however well-intentioned and liberal-minded, have to act 
in almost entire ignorance of the modes of life and the habits of thought of an alien people. 
Tliey are out of touch, and out of sympathy, with the deepest springs of life — the innate 
instincts and most cherished ideals of the people under their care and protection. The 
universities and educational establishments here in modern India are all machines that 
require constant care and constant control of an ever-watchful Government, and are in 
constant need of mending and repairing. As a necessary consequence they cannot be 
allowed the freedom of spontaneous development along the lines most suited to the needs 
of the people, lines most in accordance with the needs of organic life. The life and the 
work of the teacher and the taught have to be fettered by mechanical regulations, by 
chains of restrictic»ns forged at the official smithy. The restrictions are framed with 
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an eye towards expediency and the efficiency of the State in the performance of its own 
work The university degree is primarily a test of fitness in the service of the State 
and the whole affair is made ^subservient to an efficient application of that test Tho test 
applied IS an endless chain of examinations conducted with the sole object of elinunatmg 
the unfit We have a series of sifting operations for the selection of useful and com- 
petent servants for the State and desirable citizens for conductmg public hfe along proper 
and decent channels The University affords a field for competition to candidates m 
want of a recognised place in public life , and the mam business of the University reduces 
itself to inventing the most effective method of eiim nattng as manv of the unfit as is 
practicable under the circumstances The end of university education — the advance- 
ment of learning, which my own University has accepted for its motto — has receded 
to a distance and is half-forgotten in the striving for the maintenance of a suitable 
standard of test of fitness among the clamorous claimants for its degree 

Any talk of freedom becomes idle and irrelevant, and almost impertment, under such 
circumstances The tol system, which is a relic, a decayed relic of the past, may still 
boast of freedom, of almost absolute freedom It enjoyed absolute freedom from State 
anterference till lately when Government instituted title examinations for its students and 
forced its protection upon them. The teacher has the freedom still to select his pupils, 
and to select the course of study He has full freedom to interpret his texts , the student 
IS free m the choice of his teachers and in the choice of his subject ot study His loyaltv 
to his teacher is spontaneous and stands in need of no rules of discipline No hard-and 
fast rules for compelling and regulating attendance are needed for him No fines, no 
penalties, need be imposed upon him for misbehaviour , no black-books need be kept for 
recording his conduct No formal examination, preliminary, intermediate, or final, con- 
ducted along mechanical lines, is necessary for testing his fitness for life He is let off 
by his teacher after he has gone through his course, and the public is expected to be the 
final judge of his fitness His education hardly makes him fit for the struggle for life, 
the branches ot learning that form the sub|ccts of his study aie perhaps barien and fruit 
less, and narrow according to modern standards But his course of training moulds his 
chai actor , his learning gives a position of honoui and esteem m society Above all, 
he repiesent*^^ an ideal — an ideal associated with a high standard of culture, a course of 
self-imposed discipline and a senes of voluntary self-denial and sacrifice Western educa- 
tion has given us much , vc have been great gainers , but there has been a cost, a cost 
as regards cultme, a cost as regards respect for self and reverence for others, a cost as 
regards the nobility and dignity of hfe 


WooDROFFE, The Hon’ble Sir John. 

Not being an educational expert I will not attempt to deal with the technical details 
involved in the questions submitted to me. I wish only to say a few words on a radical 
matter, namely, tho general attitude we should adopt as regards Indian education We 
cannot separate the question of umversity education from that of education in general 
The undeigraduate has already been made or spoiled in the family, school, or college. Nor, 
if we pursue the subject to the end, can we avoid an enquiry into political, rehgious, and 
cultural questions in general. The fundamental fact is that a Government ahen in race, 
habits, thought, feelings, religion, and general culture controls the education (more and 
more strictly in recent years) and essays to teach the people of this country. It has been 
well said that probably in the whole world there are not two more dissimilar persons than 
an Englishman and a Hindu. Tho position is unnatural ; and injurious to tho true intei- 
ests of this country This control may bo, and I think has been, directed by self -regarding 
political motives But, even if tho pomt of view be one which primaiily regards the in- 
terests of the Indian people, there is still place foi conflicting theories and practice. There 
aie some (the foremost of whom may he called missionaries of race) who, sincerely bebev- 
ing in the superiority of Western civilisation, think that it wull be for the benefit of India 
to impose it on the East. The pioduct of this system is Macaulay’s “Colouied Englishman”. 
The drift of education has been m this direction As my friend Mr. Havell (formerly 
principal of the Calcutta School of Art) has rightly said, the fault of tho Anglo-Indian 
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eaucational system is that, instead of harmonising with, and supplementing, nationaJ 
culture, it is antagonistic to, and destructive, of it. Sir George Birdwood says of the system 
that it ‘‘ has destroyed in Indians the love of their own literature, the quickening soul of 
a people, and their delight in their own arts and, worst of all, their repose in their own 
traditional and national religion, has disgusted them with their own homes, their 
parents, and their sisters, their very wives, and brought discontent into every family so 
£i\r as its baneful influences have reached.” 

Since writing the above I have read a speech recently addressed by Sir Subrahmania 
Aiyar to the law students at Madras in which pointing out that it seems to be thought 
that the aim and end of British tutelage in India is to Westernise its children, says that the 
fulfilment of that aim must, in the very nature of things, tend to sap all true life and initiate 
ive natural to the people as a distinctly Eastern race destined to evolve on hnes of its 
own. He also refers to a recent issue of the English journal — the Statist — to the effect 
that the object of the present rule seems intended to metamorphose the Indian into 
‘‘ a quasi-English breed.” Such a breed, I may add, is likely to lead to half- thin Icings 
inefficient action, and worse. 

As notliing is wholly evil I personally believe that some benefits have been gained 
through the education giv'cn but, looking upon the matter as a whole, I concur in thinking 
that this education has had baneful effects. What else can be expected from a position 
so unnatural ? Wrong education is the cause of physical and mental strain and sapping 
of moral strength. It is productive of instability leading, in the case of some, to violence, 
in the case of others to a paralj’sing inner conflict or a sense of intolerable oppression and, 
in a large number of ordinary and inferior natures, to imitation, automatism, and subserv- 
ience. The influences w orking on the student have been deracialising (if I may use the 
w^ord to denote destruction of racial characteristics), devitalising, and deforming. 

If they have not worked their full evil it is due to the resistance of the racial spirit 
defending itself against the assaults, increasing in number and strength, made U[)on it 
in recent years. 

Personally, I should like to see the education of the Indian people in tiie hands of 
Indians themselves, without any interference from Government as at present constituted. 
But, if Government must control education, the principle on wliich it now proceeds should 
be changed. 

Let us recognise the strength, persistence, and value of the racial characteristics of the 
Indian people who have survived in a w’ay and to a degree w hich is not seen in the case of 
any other country in the w'orld. It is not necessary to enquire into the^question of the 
respective superiority of the civilisation of East and West. It is sufficient to hold that 
Indian civilisation is the best for the people whose forefathers have evolved it. Let us 
stop all attempts, direct or indirect, whether political or religious, to impose our beliefs 
and practices on a people to whom they are foreign. Let us admit and give effect to the 
claim of the true Indian patriot that his language, history, literature, art, philosophy, 
religion, general culture, and ideals should be given the primary place in the jirescribcd 
courses of study. 

If education be to educe, what can be educed from the Indian mind and character but 
inherited racial impressions ? Is it education to neglect or suppress these and to cram it 
with foreign stuff ? This observation does not exclude any form of knowledge — Western* 
or otherwise. Know ledge is knowledge whether it comes from East or West. An Indian 
student is none the less true to his type because his own cultural inheritance has been en- 
riched by what of worth the West can give. It is directed to the positive cultivation of 
Indian, culture and, in other matters, the adoption of an attitude favourable to it. The 17th 
question asks whether the conditions under which students live undermine traditional 
morality. “ Conditions ” (if I understand the question rightly) indicates that the ques- 
tion has in view’ only some superficial features of the student’s life. Where morality (I 
use the term in its general sense) has been undermined it is due in primary degree to the 
alleged ‘‘ neutrality ” of the State as regards religion, its teaching, which ignores religion, 
the past attacks on the Indian religions, Hindu and Musalman, Westernising influences, 
and the general atmosphere produced by these and other causes. 

How can traditional morality be preserved when the whole course of education is to 
gnore it and thus leave it the easier prey of sectarian attack and secular scepticism ? How 
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can the Indian student present an effective attitude to life if the source of his vitality is 
neglected or suppressed and his movements are cramped by foreign vestures ? It is true 
that an increasmg national consciousness has been, to some extent, remedying the evils 
of an English education on English principles by English teachers but the necessity to 
remove the causes of these evils still remains 

It follows from the above views that, in my opinion, education should be such as a true, 
and not a denationalised, Indian would desiie to see given and would himself, if an educat- 
or, give Such an education can only be properly given by an Indian, able in his subject 
and inspired by great ideals, who has not been denationalised under the English system of 
education which has hitherto prevailed The class here excepted may bo less competent 
to teach than the English original of which they are a copy All intriguers for posts of 
teachers and professors should be rigorously suppressed As a result of this it follow ^ 
that distinctions in the Educational Service should be abolished and Indiani should be em- 
ployed in every case except those in which the expert knowledge of an European (and not 
necessarily an Englishman) justifies his appointment The educational curriculum should 
give Indian culture and the Indian standpoint the primary place Art should be 
recognised, and not, as it is now, ignored, by the University, India being an agricultural 
country there should be course-* of agriculture, professorships^ and travelling agricul- 
tural lectureships Law is at present too much cncourageil All the public opinion 
with which I am acquainted is against the further multiplication of law^yers Teaching 
should be in the vernacular as much as possible Students are greatly strained by having 
to learn in a foreign tongue The University should be as free of ftovernment inter- 
ference and have as much mdeiiendcnce of action as is jiossible There should certainly 
be a large degree of freedom of teaching and study Inshoit, I would claim for the 
University eveij freedom to follow those ideals which the past histor\ of India and its 
past and present Indian cultiue pre-jcnt to it 
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The senior teachers of secondary schools should be elected as members of the senate 
lo represent the interests of those schools. 

The matriculation examination should be conducted chiefly by the teachers of 
secondary schools. 


Dunn, S. G. 

In answering the qiaestions put by. the Commission I have been deliberately brief 
because I believe that my opinions on many of the subjects under review are already 
before the members of the Commission in various forms, andjt would be a waste of their 
time to repeat them. I may, however, refer here to a condition which appears to me 
essential, viz.^ the improvement of the schools, as preliminary to any reform of the Univers- 
ities. No attempt to improve university education can possibly succeed until better 
material is sent up from the schools. 


Heaton, B. 

I must apologise for coming forward as the reader of the first paper at the Calcutta 
centre of the Indian Educational Service Association and say merely in explanation that, 
the Civil Engineering College vacation being now on, I have at j^resont, perhaps, more 
leisme than other members, and I feel that ^ve, at headquarters, cannot afford to let the 
activity of the Dacca and Patna centres put us to shame. 

ily reason for selecting the subject of age at the matriculation is that this is, perhaps, the 
question of most moment at present, and it is, therefore, advisable that wa should exchange 
ideas on this matter. It is certainly one that most intimately concerns those of us engaged 
in collegiate education. For, if the schools supply us with poor material, we are very 
much handicapped and, when the public see that the output of the colleges is poor also, 
they will not be patient with us if we throw the fault upon the schools. 

To make this point clearer : — At the Engineering College and technical schools we are, 
perhaps, more closely affected by inferior school education than other colleges. We, at 
Sibpur, cannot attempt to make up any deficiencies in general education that our students 
may have. All our time must necessarily be spent upon professional subjects and in 
teaching the more technical aspects of mathematics and science. We are not consulted 
about the matriculation course or standard and must, perforce, accept what you gentle- 
men of the arts and .science faculties send us, are looked upon as the controllers 

of the matriculation. 

At the reorganisation of the Calcutta University your predecessors treated us badly 
iff abolishing drawing from the syllabus of high schools, and in concentrating the educa- 
t onal efforts .still further upon developing the brain and memory to the utter neglect of 
the hand and eye. 

The result is that our efforts at the 'technical institutions are very seriously hampered 
for we have to devote a large amount of time from our already short courses to making 
up our students’ deficiency in drawing. This loss of time must, naturally, result in either 
a lowering oi our professional standards or in a larger mortality amongst the candidates 
at our professional examination.s. To show how very seriously we are handicapi)ed by 
t be posent absurdly low standard of the matriculation or, perhaps I may say the absolutely 
inferior standard of our schools and their engrossment by the matriculation subjects to 
the exclusion of all others of equal importance in a liberal education, we need only to 

( 312 ) 
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compare the educational equipment of a lad joining an eiigineering college in England with 
that of an Indian student in Bengal 

In England there are modern sides at all public schools and, in many cases, special 
engineering sides also Lads who intend to follow engineering as a profession are able to 
TBpecialise in mathematics, science, drawing, carpentry, and,jn some cases, surveymg and 
metal-working, before admission to engineering colleges. In Bengal, except in the B. 
classes, where the numbers aie exceedingly small, no such opportunities are offered What 
is the reason ? The chief reason for this absence of special courses is the absurdly low 
standard of age set up for the matriculation examination If this were postponed for 
two years then the conditions would approximate to those of Enghsh, European, and 
American universities and then we would be able, in the two higher years, to develop 
proper modern sides to our schools and would be able to send out to our colleges lads 
properly equipped for a collegiate education 

Wo could even now do something towards improving matters, so far as professional 
colleges are coneerned, by" restoring drawing to the high schools and making it a compulsory 
subject for all candidates wishing to join science, engineering, and medical colleges But we 
cannot hope to be able to establish our B A ’s, M A ’s, etc , in the eyes of the educated 
world on an equal footing with those of Western universities until we settle this school 
quo'.tion upon icasonablc lines How can this be done ? This is a problem primarily 
for out aits and science faculties Should we add two years to the school courses? Or 
should we create junior colleges confined to remodelled I A and I Sc teaching to pre- 
paio lads for admi&sion to our university colleges at which all BA, B Sc , M A , and 
M Sc teaching should be centrahsod ? These are questions upon which the Indian 
Educational Sei vice must foim definite opinions for, if we are to have any influence in 
education, wo must be prepared to speak out io->olutely and to take a lead 

As a small contribution to this discusMon I have been at pains to investigate some 
aspects of the present matriculation examination so far as the ago question is concerned. 

We may compare the relative ages of successful candidates at the entrance examin- 
ation of 1904 and the matriculation of 1914 — both normal years In 1904 we were not 
thinking of reorganising, and in 1914 wo have settled down after reorganisation In 
1904 about 700 candidates below sixteen passed the entrance, including some half a dozen 
bidow twelve years of age The greatest numbei of successful candidates was between 
seventeen and eight len years of ago 

In 1914 we find, as wo would expect (owing to the holding back of the more brilliant 
lads under sixteen), that the gi eater numbei s are between sixteen and seventeen years of 
ago and it appears that the standard of the examination has been made more suitable for 
lads of that age than for those oldei This, I think points to the fact so often expressed 
by inspectors and headinasteis that the matriculation examination is of an easier 
standard than the old entrance 

As a further proof of the low cring of the standard of education imparted at the schools 
I may mention that, when making enquiries as to the reasons for the dechne in numbei s 
attending technical schools and B classes in Bengal, the voiy first argument put forward 
by a headmaster is the easier matriculation standard and, therefore, the correspondingly 
stiffer standard of our piofesMonal examination which we have tiled to maintain at an 
even level That we find it more difficult to bring matriculates up to our professional 
standaids than the old entrance is duo entirely to the omission of drawing Without 
this subject our lads cannot undei stand engmoeiing text-books oi ov'en black-board 
sketching properly &d so fill our technical subjects suffer The percentage of passes 
at the Civil Engineering College, taking all the examinations of our apprentice depart- 
ment into account, has fallen fiom 79 8 per cent in the case of old entrance candidates 
(previous to the intioduction of the matriculation) to 65 per cent since then, while 
the lelativ'e figure of our B final lads is 3 per cent higher. 

If w e examine the numbers that pass at various ages in the first, second, and third 
divisions of the matriculation examination we see that the matriculation tests are more 
suitable for lads of sixteen to seventeen than for older lads 

The present examination standard based on the matriculation course must tend to 
flood our college with young and immature lads. Over 80 percent of the candidate** 
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between 16 and 16 3 pass the examination; at 24 years of age the figure drops to below 
40 per cent. 

It would bo very interesting to compile similar statistics or figures for the intermediate 
and bachelor standards, but this cannot be done without very great trouble for there 
is no record of the ages of the candidates. Information comiiiled from the Civil Engin- 
eering College records shows that a candidate for an engineering college wastes 
time by going up for his B. Sc. after taking the I.Sc. and also that I, Sc. second division 
lads are extraordinarily poor compared to those that pass in the first div'ision. 

My last point has no educational value ; it merely )s that it is more fashionable in 
Bengal for male babies to bo born in the first quarter ot the year than in any other. 

Out of 6,700 successful candidates at the 1914 matriculation over 3,000 were born in 
January, February, or March. 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

Proposals for reform in education .sooner or later resolve themselves into the question : — 
Where is the money to come from ? As schem(>.s of reform in university education w ill 
be largely ineffective unless there considerable improvement in .secondary education 
a consideration of the means by which secondary schools can be financed may perhaps 
not be considered irrelevant to the subject of the Commission’s enquiry. 

There arc at present tliree main .'-ources from which secondary scliools are financed, 
viz. grunts from provincial funds, fees, and private endowments. The most pressing 
educational need of the day is a rajiid and wide exjiansion of primary education ; as 
secondary education now has (if we compare the figures for India witli those of Western 
countries) more than its fair share of jirovincial funds, the additional aid tixat can be 
expected from this .source will not go far towards eifi'cting improvement. Fees, when 
we consider the class from which the majority of pupils is drawn, arc now rea.sonably 
high in Government schools. An increase is possible in aided schools. Imt not to the 
extent that will provide anything approaching the additional funds required to put 
these schools on a sound financial footing. Private liberality has already done much 
for secondary education but, in tlte future, the new universities w ill make such great 
demands upon it that little will be left for .secondary education. The only po.s.sible 
means of raising the necessary funds is local taxation. 

A local rate for .secondary education will be tolerated only if the people who pay it 
have a voice in controlling the expenditure and will, consequently, involve radical changes 
in the system of educational administration. 

I would suggest that in each division there should be a .Secondary Education Com- 
mittee consisting of non-officials. At the disposal of this committee should be placed 
lump grants from provincial funds for pay of teachers, building.s, e(|uipment, play- 
grouncis, training, etc., according to budgets prcqiared by the committee and sanc- 
tioned by Government. These grants should be distributed b 3 ' the committee 
to schools in the division. Schools should be eligible for grants onl^" if reported bv the 
Education Department to bo efficient, and if in receipt of adequate support from 
local rates raised for .secondary education by the municipalitj' or district board. Private 
schools should remain, as at present, under the management of their own committees, but 
the cdministration cf Government schools (with the exception of a few schools to be 
maintained and administered bj' the Education Department as ‘ model ’ schools) should 
be transferred from the department to the committee. The committee should 
administer also any scUools subsequently required by municipalities and district boards 
in order to make provision for secondary education in particular localities. 

There are, undoubtedh-, dangers in the way of giving a body of laj'inen administrative 
control over education. One of these is that, when the committee is large, cleavages occur 
and seiious interchange of thought is difficult. Thus, Dutton and .Snodden in their Edu- 
cational Administration in the United States of America saj' : — “There is no case on record 
w here a very large board has not ultimately degenerated into a debating society of very 
commonplace nature, and has been a serious handicap to educational progress”. Ex- 
perience, therefore, show's that the number of members on an education committee should 
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be kept low, and it may be noted that in America the numbers have been considerably 
reduced , in Brooklyn from 116 to 24 and, subsequently, to 5, in Rochester fiom 16 to 5, 
an^ in Baltimore from 29 to 9 

Another danger is the confusion which is aj)t to arise in the minds of a committee of 
laymen as to the functions ^vhlch they can efficiently dischaige The layman can legis- 
late foL education , he can, for example, say where schools aie lequired, and of what size, 
6n what principles grants should be made, what s«tlarics should be paid, \\ hat provision 
should be made for the trainmg of teachers , but the details of school administration 
require exiiert kno^v ledge This pimciple is recognised in England where each impoitant 
committee has its dnector of education, and in America wheie the administration of 
Schools IS in the hands of superintendents responsible to the boards Expeiience in these 
countries wains us that, if schools aie to be handed ovei to the administrative contiol 
of a committee of laymen, it will be necessaiy to requne the committee to employ an 
executive officei and to give the latter large powers of recommendation and action 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

While we aie agitating for the adoption of self-government as the guiding princijile 
of British rule m India effoits are being made m ceitain quaiters to deprive us of the 
moderate meabuic of self-goveinment we now enjoy m a veiy important sphere of work 
— the control of secondaiy education It would be a gieat pity if schemes Of Imperial 
magnitude were to divert public attention from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and -well-beiiig And what makes the question an urgent 
one at the present moment is that an earnest effort is sure to be made to press the 
official view, which IS set forth m the Report of the Bengal Di&tiict Administration 
Committee (1913-14), upon the Calcutta Umveisity Commission The proposals of the 
committee are of a most retrogiado character, and are entirely antagonistic to the spirit 
of the magnanimous pronouncements of the Secrctaiy of State and the Viceroy on the 
aims to be pursued by England in the government of this country 

The committee consisted of fave members of the Civil Service, thiee of them fiom 
provinces which aie tar behind Bengal m respect of educational and general progress 
The hue of action advocated by a committee so constituted — a committee without a single 
educationist oi »on-ofticial on it — necessarily reflects the views of the Civil Service — the 
buieauciacy — the failuie of which to recognise the growing strength of public opmion 
and to sympathise with the aspiiations of the people has led to giave blundeis m the 
past And the acceptance of its recommendations on secondary education would be 
anothei grave blundei In the chapter of the repoit dealing with the subject there 
IS no trace of the slightest atteiujit on the part of the committee to look at thmgs from 
the people’s point of view and to secuie even the appearance of a compromise between 
a desire to augment rhe poweis of Government officials and sympathy with the demands 
of the jicople 

The attitude of the committee towards English education is one of undisguised hos- 
tility It legal ds western culture as an evil since it has produced, and must continue 
to produce, “ some degree of social and political unrest” It speaks of ” the dangers of 
spreadmg among an Eastern people a Western education, cut down to the lowest possible 
cost, with no regard to religious tiaimng and with little regard to moral training”. 
And the tone and temper of the committee are so affected by a sense of these dangers 
as to make it ignore the actual condition of thmgs It speaks of an “ extended 
knowledge of English” — it says it has been “ sown broadcast ” in a provmce where, 
according to the census returns, only one male out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight hundred are “ literate m English ”, and the proportion of those who have a 
knowledge of English or the vernacular is less than 8 per cent. The unhappy significance 
of such an attitude would only be weakened by comment It is worthy of note that, 
while the committee have spoken so emphatically of the dangers of spreadmg a 
western education among an eastern people without religious or moral tiammg, they 
have put forward no constiuctive scheme of a useful education other than Western, or 
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of religious and moral training. From the committee’s point of view all thesa 
problems, it appears, would be solved by depriving the University of the power to 
recognise schools and making them absolutely dependent upon the favour of the Educa- 
tion Department and of district officers. 

The committee recognise that there is a growing demand for English education. The 
hhadralok, they say want Anglo- vernacular schools and are ready to pay for them”, 
the reason being that “ it is”, inLordCurzon’s words, “ the basis of all professional or in- 
dustrial employment in India”. While in other provinces Anglo-vernacular schools 
“ owe their existence mainly to Government or local funds”, in Bengal they “ have been, 
and are being, principally established by private effort”. The Director of Public In- 
struction says in his report for 1913-14 that “ the increase in subscriptions, etc., may be- 
attributed to the greater interest which people are now taking in certain grades of educa- 
tion” . Of the 627 high schools in the province in that year 277 were unaided. Newly 
established schools are rapidly filled uj) : an inspector of schools told the committee 
he “ could not make out where boys came from”. While the demand for an English 
education is increasing that for a purely vernacular education is on the decline. “ The 
general public”, the Director of Public Instruction says, “ has little interest in schools 
which do not include English in their curriculum”, and there is a decrease in the number 
of iJrimary schools, which is attributed to the fact that “ purely vernacular education is 
not in itself popular”. It is quite clear from these facts that, if useful knowledge is to 
be diffused, English education must be allowed to spread, and must not be checked. But 
the aim of the recommendations of the committee is to hinder, and not to help, the spread, 
of English education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the jiresent system the committee, speaking of 
“ the particularly sinister and prominent part ” played by students during the recent 
troubles, say : — ” Most iieople will agree that there must be something seriously wi'ong 
in the system which produces such phenomena”. The troubles arose from the persistence 
of Government in a measure adopted in defiance of the most vehement public opposition 
and of emphatic warnings of its evil consequences, and the entire community was affected 
by the ferment which it produced. The system — that is, the fact that the power 
to recognise schools belongs to the syndicate — was not answerable for the effect which 
an administrative measure giving' rise to an agitation of unprecedented magnitude pro- 
duced on the minds of young men who shared the unrest and excitement that pervaded 
the entire community. The syndicate exerted itself vigorously to enforce discipline. 
And, if the fact that students often acted in a lamentable manner be ta^en as a proof of 
the inefficiency or weakness of the syndicate, the Education Department must also be 
condemned as weak and inefficient, for instances of breach of discipline were not confined 
to private educational institutions. The Director of Public Instruction in his last report 
deplores the imsatisfactory condition of tilings in two of the foremost Government colleges 
of the province. As to the relations between the dejiartment and the syndicate the 
Committee say (page 150) that, in the case of one school, on the receipt of a represent- 
ation from the secretary, “ the syndicate, apparently without consulting the Sector, 
cancelled their former order ” regarding the removal of the secretary and the president 
of the school on the report of the Director, “ and simply stipulated that the head master 
and one of the staff should be placed on the committee”. The director, it must be borne 
in mind, is a member of the syndicate, and Government is represented on it by other 
influential members. When the director is not present at a meeting any question in 
which he is known to be particularly interested is postponed. It is, therefore, difficult 
to believe that, in the particular case in question, the representation submitted to the 
syndicate did not show that there was really a case for the reconsideration of the orders 
previously passed by the syndicate ; and it would be a grievous injustice to that body 
to come to an unfavourable conclusion without having the actual facts of the case 
placed before us. There have been numerous instances in which the director, after 
having forwarded a report on a school from an inspector, has modified his views on the 
inspector’s recommendations after a discussion at a meeting of the syndicate. There 
have been instances in which members of the syndicate belonging to the Education 
Department have declared some of the demands of an inspector of schools to be 
absolutely unreasonable. 
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With regard to the defects of existing schools those who are of the people, who live 
and move and have their being among them, will differ on some vital pomts from those 
who view thmgs from without and are mcapable of forming a right estimate of the needs 
of the people The committee lay great stress on the reduction of the cost of education 
as a great evd They take it to be an mdisputable principle that education must not bfr 
made easily accessible One of the charges against schools is that they are “ cheap”. 
It IS altogether forgotten that it should be the aim of an enlightened educational policy 
to brmg useful knowledge withm easy reach of the people Efficiency must be msisted 
upon, and steady efforts must be made to promote efficient teachmg But, iii the first place, 
our movement towards the ideal must be gradual, so that existing institutions may be 
given sufficient time to adapt themselves to the requirements of a new and more exact- 
mg system Secondly, the fact that low fees are charged cannot by itself be taken as a 
proof that the mstruction given is of an mferioi quality One of the most notable forms of. 
philanthropic endeavour m the most civilised countries is an effort to reduce fees by muni- 
ficent endowments or by grants by the State or by corporations In the Umted States, 
for example, free public schools aie established by law In Scotland half the proceeds 
of the Carnegie Trust is devoted to assisting students In England and Wales the county 
councils and other local authorities for higher education have authority to pay fees And. 
in a country so poor as India there is far greater need of efforts, both public and private, 
in this direction than in countries which are immensely richei We have a number of 
really good mstitutions uhero the cost of education is largely reduced by endowments 
and by the self-sacrifice of men who have taken to teaching as the vocation which would 
enable them to be most useful to then country And what is needed is that such institu- 
tions should multiply We have had veiy encouraging signs in recent yeais of a growmg 
appreciation of the need of education and leadmess on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally on it Within the last few years a numbei of good schools have 
been founded, and m numcious old schools moie money is being spent now than before. 
School fees and other chaiges have risen eveij where, m some places considerably What 
IS cheap in the estimation of the highly paid foreigner is not cheaj) to the man with 
a monthly income of Es 20 or less, who has to get his sons educated to save them from 
starvation With 527 high schools and 1,295 middle English schools in a provmce of 
about 79,000 square miles having a population of about 40 millions we heai the com- 
nuttee speak of Anglo- vernacular schools “ abounding ui villages”, of “ a multitude of 
English schools flung far and wide ” over the piovmce One school in 43 square miles 
18 too many m the estimation of the committee Such is their enthusiasm in the cause of 
education ’ 

So far as the pecuhar conditions of a country make it possible to reduce the cost oi 
education it is the duty of the people to take the utmost advantage of those conditions 
The chmate of this countiy enables us to cut down expendituie on some important heads 
without loss of efficiency One of the points uiged against schools by the comimttee is 
that tho buildings are frequently bad and that hostels aie poorly housed The ^committee 
note with surpiise that m a hostel they saw “ 20 young blutdralok weie living in a collection 
of huts lented fiom a landholder for 18 a month” If they had taken the trouble 
to visit the homes of these bfiadralok they w ould have seen that their families w ere hv mg 
in huts and that it was with the utmost difficulty they scraped together the httle money 
needed for keeimig these young men at school If living in a hut disquahfies a boy for 
receiving education let our mofussil schools be emptied of three-fourths of then pupils. 
“ Foi the ciowds of boys ”, the committee say, “ who come to some high schools from 
distant villages, there is hardly more than a pretence of satisfactory boaidmg arrange- 
ments”. The boys live “ under nominal and careless guardians” It would bo found 
on enqmry that, in most cases, these gentlemen, who have to work hard for their live- 
hhood, were allowing the boys to hve with them because, otherwise, they would have na 
chance of receiving any education As to school-houses we must be prejiared to tolerate 
thatcAed houses in this countiy. We have every right to insist that there should be no 
overcrowding, that class-rooms should be dry, well-hghted and well- ventilated But these 
essential thmgs may be secured in houses that would look very shabby to high European 
officials. To insist on expensive pucca houses as a sine qua non for schools would be to 
hinder progress. 
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Teachers are, in most cases, ill-paid and ill-qualified. These are serious evils ; but 
iihe remedy is not a change of system, but a much larger expenditure of money on schools, 
both by the people and the Government. As has been pointed out above, the committee 
have acknowledged that much has been done in Bengal by private effort to promote the 
spread of education^ and the Director of Public Instruction has acknowledged the increas- 
ing willingness of people to spend money for this purpose. Let schools as they are to-day 
be compared with what they were ten years ago — a Comparison for which the records 
of the University would furnish abundant material — and it would bo seen that consider- 
ablo progress had been made in respect of the qualifications and the salaries of teachers. 

On the question of diseixfiine in schools as affected by political agitation the com" 
mittee have brought a very serious charge against the syndicate. They say that the 
efforts of Government had failed to prevent this — the enemies of Government from attract- 
ing students — for power mainly lay wdth the syndicate, whoso views of the situation and 
as to discipline and x’^roi^riety w ere by no means always identical with those of the Educa- 
tion DeiDartment.” It is a sufficient reply to this to cite the testimony of the Director 
of Public Instruction who, in his report for 1913-14 (paragraj^h 28), says that the Univers- 
ity “ almost without exeex^tion endorsed the recommendations of the inspectors”. 
Government is x^oworfully represented on the syndicate. No less than seven members 
of the syndicate now are Government servants. The views of the department mean 
those embodied in the reports of inspectors of schools, which arc forwarded to the 
syndicate by the director. Surely a body constituted like the syndicate, with about half 
its members belonging to the Education Department, is no less qualified than an in- 
spector to come to a right conclusion as to the stex^s to be taken to preserve discipline. 
Could any instance be x^ointed out in which the director and his subordinates in the 
syndicate have dissented from the decision of that body ? When has an appeal been 
made to the senate — a body, an overwhelming majority of the members of which are 
Government nominees — on a question of discixiline, so that facts might be freely discussed 
and the x^nblic might judge ? And it is admitted by the committee that ‘‘ discipline 
had imxiroved owng to the subsidence of political agitation.” 

Another charge against the syndicate is that “ the private high schools of Bengal 
are not w^ell regulated,” because they arc under the control of a body of gentlemen, 
ordinarily resident in Calcutta.” But for the gravity of the issues involved the humour 
of such a x^ronouncement by a committee of five, sitting in judgment on Bengal schools, 
three members of which come fr(Shi distant provinces, would be delicious. 


13 


Certainly most of our schools are not what they ought to be. But Ihe vital question 
are they going forward or not ? The committee judge from the provincial rex^orts 
that ‘‘ little material imx^rovement had been effected in Anglo-vernacular private schools 
in the quinquennium preceding their enquiry.” Let twenty of the older schools bo chosen 
at random, and let their x^^^csent condition be comx3ared with what they were ten years 
ago : it will be seen how much has been done to raise them to a higher level. In a mattr"^. 
of such imx:)ortancc not general impressions, but facts, arc the onh^ ■ 
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If “ the matriculation standards are too low’* the much-needed improvement of second* 
ary education would not be effected by the creation of an alternative examination. 
For the majority of students, as the committee admit (paragraph 173), would seek to 
quahfy themselves for admission to colleges by passmg the matneulation and would 
oontmue to suffer from an unsatisfactory system And therefore, if a reform is necessary, 
it must be earned out through the Umversity 

It IS admitted that the Education Department is “ hardly strong enough to under- 
take a school- leaving-certificate examination”, and it is, therefore, urged that it should 
be reinforced The committee also admit that “ the necessary curnculum cannot attain 
general success ” until the majonty of high ‘chools has more efficient teachers which, 
the committee coolly declare, is improbable ‘‘ as long as recognition rests with the Umverf- 
ity”. Accusations hke these, made in the face of the fact that the University has com- 
pelled schools to employ better quahfied teachers and to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer 

The matriculation examination with its purely hteraiy syllabus cannot, of couise, 
satisfy the growing demand for industrial education But the proposed school-final 
exammation would not meet the reqmrements of the case The recent outcry against 
the school-leaving certificate examination in Madras and the opposition which an attempt 
to deprive the Umversity of control over the matriculation examination has encountered 
m Bombay show that the committee made a rash prophecy in saying that an examin- 
ation conducted by the depaitment would “ make its way ” in Bengal It is woithy 
of note that the ‘ middle school scholarship examinations”, which are entirely under 
the control of the department, do not meet with general favour” (Director’s report 
for 1913-14, paragiaph 31.) If ‘‘ the need for an alternative education to the arts course 
IS reahsed by advanced Indians themselves ” that need would not bo fulfilled by a scheme 
in which there is even less ‘‘ possibility of intellectual stimulus oi emotional appeal acting 
upon the emotional nature of the Bengah boy than theie is in the matriculation examin- 
ation The B classes mtioduced by the Education Depaitment in 1901 have, the com- 
mittee admit, failed utteily The problem of industrial education cannot be solved with- 
out a large body of thoroughly efficient teachers and a large number of technical schools 
with courses of instruction which, while giving a useful tiaming to those who cannot 
pioceed furthei, should, at the same time, quahfy their pupils foi advanced teaching in 
technology, commerce, and agriculture, the demand for which is strikingly shown by the 
numbers of our ycung men going to other countries to seek it In Japan, which has a 
population of 54 milhons, there are 6,647 special and tcchmcal schools The B classes 
have failed becaiAe they lead to nothing The industrial progress of Incha and the devi lop- 
ment of its resources cannot be achieved without the expansion of our universities on 
hues adopted by foreign umversities The District Administration Committee, in deal- 
ing with a question of such magnitude, have aimed at Irttle more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the department and of district officers 

Another reason assigned in support of a school-final examination is that it would 
largely substitute oral tests and school marks awarded on all-round work and conduct 
for proficiency in a written examination ”• As to character and conduct a certificaU' 
from the headmaster is insisted upon by the Umversity Proficiency in a written exanun- 
ation IS not a thing to be despised But it may be, and ought to bo, supplemented by 
oral tests and school work on useful subjects on which a written examination is impossible 
There ought to be exammations and pnzes on elocution in every school. The ‘‘ disdam of 
manual labour ” created by English education is a real evil, and it would be an excellent 
thing to mtrdduce traimng in manual labour of some sort m optional classes m all schools, 
pnzes being given for proficiency in it If a few enhghtened guardians were to set the 
example by compelling their boys t#join those classes others would follow. There can 
be no doubt that the Umversity would cordially co-operate with Government m 
encouraging the development of our schools on such lines Mensuration, surveymg, and 
drawing were at one time taught as optional subjects in our schools, and there was an 
exammation on them, in addition to the Umversity entrance exammation. It would be a 
very good thmg to revive the system of optional classes for teachmg these or other subjects, 
certificates being awarded on the results of exammations which would be supplemental y 
to the matnoulation. 
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It has been urged by the committee that all schools ought to be placed entirely under 
the control of the department as Government has an indefeasible responsibility in 
regard to private schools'’. What is the University but an organ of Government, 
created by it for stimulating and controlling high education ? And, why cannot necessary 
reforms be effected through it — a body reorganised and officialised in the face of strong; 
public opposition in order that it might be a fit instrument for promoting efficient teack* 
ing ? To torn a senate that has been in existence for a half a century out of office as an 
unwieldy assembly, to create in its place a compact body fiUed with the best men 
Government can find, and then to take away all control over schools from the University^ 
in order, it is said, to improve them, is to display signal incapacity and to act in a most 
arbitrary manner in dealing with a matter of the most vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people. Is the indefeasible responsibility of Government con- 
fined to secondary education alone ? Does it not extend to collegiate eduation ? And 
it would bo an equally valid reason for placing the colleges entirely under the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

The committee are not satisfied with recommending that the recognition of schools- 
should rest solely with the director — I say solely, because he already has a potent, and 
almost irresistible, voice in the matter, as is apparent from his own testimony cited above^ 
(Report on Public Instruction for 191.3-14, paragraph 28.) The committee have proceed- 
ed further and proposed that teachers should be registered and that district officers 
should have the power to veto the appointments of teachers and members of school com- 
mittees. Recognition by the director would be “ too slow a process “ for the gravo 
needs of the situation” while the committee are eager to provide “ a remedy which will 
go with all speed to the root of the mischief.” It is entirely ignored by the committee^ 
that “ the situation ” may have other aspects, that the people may have some rights 
and aspirations, that Government may have other duties than that of arming itself 
with absolute power to crush schools without a hearing, nay, without an indictment. 
If “ persons of i)ernicious political antecedents ” have found their way as masters into 
Anglo-vernacular schools (paragraph 187) when were they reported to the University 
without being properly dealt with ? - All civilised government, all government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling they like and let them pursue their vocations 
until something has been provc(i>against them, all government that is anxious to secure- 
the chance of a fair hearing to a person before depriving him of a right is ‘‘ slow.” 

‘‘ All Anglo-vernacular schools,” the committee say, “ should be under one authority 
only.” Is the proposal to place schools under the Education Department, and also under 
a district magistrate, consistent with this ? In seeking to make the bureaucracy all- 
powerful the committee do not hesitate to go against doctrines which they have gravely 
laid down. That men should win the good opinion of the police — the district officer 
means that — or should avoid incurring the displeasure of the executive in any way in 
order to be teachers or to join committees, is a proposal which would strike at the very 
root of social progress and political advancement. That men should be required to- 
prove their innocence before being allowed to do useful work is opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of civil freedom. ^ 

Is the country to go forward or backward ? The Hon’ble Mr. Lyon said some time 
ago in an address to students : — National development in politics is summed up in one 
word — self-govenk^ment .^^ — ‘‘ It must begin low down and grow.” Again, “ Govern* 
ment want to teach the people to govern themselves,” and ‘‘ are showing their sincerity 
by providing the machinery.” ‘‘The members of Government, aM Government officials^, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one in their desir^o forward the advance of your country, 
and we are standing beside you and will go along witi^ou, as comrades to help in the labour 
which you are taking up.” (The italics are mine.) Let the committee’s scheme be 
judged in the light of these words. Let it be judged in the light of the weighty pronounce- 
ment that “ good government is no substitute for self-government.” Here is a proposal 
to deprive us of rights which belong to the meanest citizen of the Empire, to tluow the 
country backward, to take away the moderate measure of self-government we now have 
in a matter of vital importance to us, to paralyse the machinery provided by Govern- 
tnent itself for that purpose. The people of Bengal cannot be accused of apathy in tho 
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matter of education It is admitted that their interest m the spread of education has 
been keen^ and it is beoommg keener every day. They are displaymg an mcreasmg readi- 
ness to spend money for securmg the inestimable advantages of education. And is the 
response of Government to this spirit of self-help to be the destruction of the very germs 
of self-government and of friendly co-operation between the people and their rulers ? 
Are the nation to have no voice m the organisation and control of secondary education 
because education is, as the committee declare, ‘‘ a great national concern? ” Is it be* 
cause education is '' the key to employment, the condition of all national advance and 
prosperity, and the sole stepping-stone for every class of the community to higher thmgs 
that those who are in intimate contact with the starving seekers of ^ployment, who 
burn with desire to promote national progress, who hunger after the higher thmgs, are to be 
deprived of what little pover they now have in regulating and extendmg it ? 

The demand for education is mcreasmg The schools are overcrowded, and unre- 
cognised schQols multiply The committee have nothing to say as to how this demand 
IS to be met Government has not the money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and jet new obstacles are to be thrown m the way of 
the establishment of private schools It is unable to give aided schools “all the money 
that is required Anglo- vernacular education is going far ahead of any hnancial efforts 
that Government can make ” And yet m the next paragraph we are told that schools 
“ should be under the control of one authority only, the authority which can help them 
with money ” It is the people’s nJoney Government spends, and the people are 
spending more and more themselves The money argument is in favour of an extension 
of self-government, not a curtailment of rights which the people now enjoy 

The proposals of the committee are entirely one-sided and, as a necessary consequence, 
in the sharpest conflict with the needs and aspirations of the people The adoption of 
such a policy would be as disastrous in its effects on the relations of the people and the 
Government as the partition of Bengal, and it would incalculably retard the social and 
political progress of the country 


Mookerji, Nritya Lal, 

In consideration of the material turned out by high schools I think it desirable to 
suggest some changes in the present forms of primary and secondary education 

Teachers in primary schools are generally very insufficiently qualified and paid. 
This IS why the kindergarten system of teaching, so successful in other countries, has proved 
such a failure in Bengal and has made the public averse to reforms or innovations of any 
kind Proper methods are desirable no doubt, but we think methods will be useless with- 
out the right men as teachers The status of the teacher has got to be improved and 
better salaries, with a liberal system of provident funds, should be provided not only m 
all schools, secondary or primary, but also in colleges The teachmg Ime is so ill-paid 
that it has become the refuge of failures from all other Imes To obtam the desirable 
class of men who will turnout better work it is necessary to make the Ime attractive by 
raismg the salaries and allowing scope for greater freedom in such matters as the 
selection of text-books, the methods of exammations, etc 

In this connection, it is necessary that persons having no knowledge of primary or 
secondary education and entirely ignorant of the vernaculars should not be entrusted 
with the very onerous and responsible duty of mspecting schools In some cases, mspect* 
mg officers have been selected from the headmasters of schools But, m course of time, 
they lose all touch with practical education b/ being engaged in the inspectmg line 
solely Our suggestion is that inspectors should be made to revert to the teachmg line 
after a tmie so that they may be familiar with the difficulties of actual teaching. This 
alternation of duties will better enable them to put forward practical and constructive 
suggestions Now-a-days it is generally believed that an mspection is a matter of a few 
hours, and that destructive criticism is indulged m without reference to the local condi- 
tions and circumstances. We propose that an mspection should last for days, mstead 
of hours, and, by actually undertakmg the work of teachmg, mspectmg officers should lead 
the way to a better state of thmgs. It is essentially necessary that inspectmg officers 
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should be looked upon as sympathisers and helpers, rather than fault-finders. Continuity 
of policy is necessary as it sometimes happens that one inspecting oflScer completely 
reverses the policy of his predecessor. There should not be frequent transfers of officers 
who have made themselves conversant with local conditions. 

School committees often include men who are not conversant with educational ideas 
and methods and it is necessary that they should not interfere with the internal work 
and management of the school, as is sometimes the case. Headmasters mu^t be given 
a free hand as to the internal affairs of the school. Nothing strikes us so much as the 
difference in the position of a head master in Bengal and in England. The dull uni- 
formity of text-book committees in selecting books and the hard-and-fast rules of the 
Education Department leave very little initiative in the hands of the headmasters 
and his colleagues. It may be urgued that there are headmasters and headmasters 
and all of them are not fit to be entrusted with so much freedom. But we look forward 
to a time when the headmaster will be regarded not as a wretched schoolmaster, but 
one who fills a very important and responsible position in social economy. If the pro- 
spects and position of the head master are made attractive the incapables will be weed- 
ed out in a short time. If it be considered necessary that text-book committees should 
De retained, while allowing a much greater latitude to headmasters in the choice of 
books, it is essential that the preponderating element in such committees should be head- 
masters and teachers — men who are practical educationists. It cannot but militate against 
the interests of true education if the selection of text-books is due to a canvass of interested 
persons on a superficial examination of their contents by persons who are ill- qualified for 
this responsible task. 


Peake, C. W. 

In considering the reform of the Calcutta University it is, above all things, essential to 
remember that the whole question is intimately linked with that of the general adminis- 
tration of the country, and that a scheme which merely takes into consideration the 
conditions necessary for the successful establishment of a centre of higher learning and 
research will entirely fail to meet the present educational necessities of the province. 

At present, the University controls, for all practical purposes, the whole of secondary 
education, in which term I include the education given in^the higher classes of schools 
teaching up to the entrance standard and in colleges up to the intermediate examin- 
ation. It is thus responsible for the education of every class of individual employed in 
the economic life of the province above the standard of the mere labourer, from the clerk 
in a merchant’s shop or office up to the high court judge and university professor. In 
fairness, it must also be remembered that this unduly extended range of activity has been 
forced upon the University by the omission of Government to provide alternative 
machinery to deal with those branches of education which are ordinarily regarded as 
outside the proper sphere of the work of a university. It has thus come about that we 
have had in charge of the secondary education of the province a body of men totally 
unfitted by experience for work which, above all things, requires special training and 
experience, men for the most part fully engaged in other professional work quite alien 
to school education. An examination of the ordinary personnel of the syndicate will 
clearly bear this out. It usually consists of three lawyers, three doctors, one or two 
engineers, two professors of science, two or three members of arts colleges, arts pro- 
fessors, and a director of public instruction. The latter is not necessarily an educational 
expert, and is absent from Calcutta for at least four months in the year. At best, 
he is usually the only member of the syndicate who visits schools for purposes other than 
those of prize-givings, the others relying for their experience on the hazy recollections of 
their early boyhood. The consequences of the assumption by the University of an 
improper share in the burden of secondary education have been disastrous both to univers- 
ity education and secondary education itself. The syndicate has had no time to deal with 
general problems and has only been able to examine superficially and perfunctorily the 
cases of individual schools, and then only at the expense of time that should, naturally, 
have been devoted to university matters. The inefficiency of our high schools is in a 
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Isirge measure due to the natural hesitation ot the syndicate to proceed to extreme 
measures to enforce improvement without careful and independent enquiry as to the 
capacity of the locahty to provide the necessary funds for the removal of alleged 
de&ciencies, and this enquiry they are rarely m a position to make When a report is 
received from an inspector and referred to the school half the charges are usually denied 
by the school authorities and improvement is promised with regard to the rest The 
matter is then dropped and, when the case of the school is again brought up after the next 
visit of the inspector, everyone has forgotten about the previous history The same 
procedure follows and the school gets another lease of life on practically the old con- 
ditions. 

There is no necessity to labour further this pomt. The commission can easily judge 
for themselves as to the fitness of members of the syndicate to deal with wide problems 
of secondary education by mvestigatmg the framing and experience of the members 
composmg it, and a little elementary arithmetic will show what opportunities for the 
systematic control of 600 schools are afforded m weekly meetings of the syndicate in 
each of which some two or three hundred items of busmess have usually to be discussed. 
As a further consequence of the non-existence of an agency independent of the University 
to provide higher secondary education, the colleges, especially the Calcutta colleges, are 
flooded with first and second-year students, doing school work, absorbing the energies 
of the staff, crowding liboratorios, common room, and library, and by their numbers pre- 
venting anything in the shape of independent' supervision and real corporate life The 
evil does not rest here Calcutta is far from bemg an ideal spot for the younger students. 
Opportunities for healthy open-air life and recreation are practically non-oxistent, while 
inflated house rents and the high price of food make it a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to obtain board and lodging suitable even for the least exigent of the poorer students 
The Commission will have obtamed definite evidence on this pomt m replies to questions 
17 and 18 I am convmced personally that the recent political and disciplmary troubles 
among students have boon largely due to the morbid mental condition resulting from 
life in unhealthy surroundings and strenuous study unrelieved by exercise and healthy 
recreation m the open air I suggest, without hesitation, that the essential prelimmaries 
of the reform of university education m Bengal are the removal of secondary education 
from the control of the University and the transfer of the bulk of students in the first and 
second-year classes from colleges teaching up to the B A standard. I should like to 
state emphatically t^at I should bo strongly opposed to any proposals that would reduce 
materially the numbers of students reading either in high schools or up to a standard 
equivalent to that of the intermediate oxammation I have no sympathy whatevei 
with the contention so frequently met with m the Press that unemployment is the 
consequence of the wide extension of higher education Obviously, a type of secondary 
education more suitable to the needs of the country would tend to produce, more useful 
citizens and thus to reduce unemployment, but it has never been shown, and never can 
be shown that any young men of the classes from which our students are drawn are 
likely to obtain better opportunities of employment and to become more desirable 
members of the community by cutting short their education at the primary stage 
and by refrainmg from the acquisition of a knowledge of the English language and 
the rudiments of Western culture I propose nothing more than a transfer of students 
who, m other countries would be completing their education in a secondary school, from 
colleges affiliated to the University to more suitable institutions. On the other hand I 
am convmced that it is possible without detriment to the admmistration of the 
country, to reduce the nj^mbers of students in the third and fourth-year classes and I have 
no doubt whatever that a reduction in the numbers attending these classes m the larger 
colleges will react most favourably on the education provided m them, usmg the term 
education m its widest sense, while there is little doubt that the nature of the employ- 
ment found by many of our graduates does not demand education at a university. 
Evidence on this pomt will, doubtlessly, be afforded by replies to question 6, and 1 
venture to suggest that it will be an important part of the Commission’s enquiry to 
determme how this change can be effected with the minimum of hardship to the com- 
mumty. 
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I now come to practical proposals. I suggest that the university course should 
ordinarily be regarded as commencing at the present intermediate stage, and that the 
University should preclude its colleges from taking students reading below that stage 
or, at all events, as a preliminary step in this direction, should rigidly limit the class of 
students in the larger colleges to the number that may be reasonably expected to find 
accommodation in their higher classes. I suggest that additional classes should be opened 
in the zilla schools and in the large mofussil schools to accommodate students removed 
from the colleges ; in other words, that these schools should be raised to higher-grade 
se3ondary schools, teaching up to a standard roughly equivalent to that of the inter- 
mediate standard. Students with parents actually resident in Calcutta only should be 
allowed to take their education in Calcutta at this stage. 

I now take up the question of the school examinations. An examination will be 
lequirei at the present entrance stage, which will serve both as a school-leaving examin- 
ation for boys who do not propose continuing their education further and as a test for 
j)romotion to the next grade, that is, to the present intermediate stage. I should have 
no age-limit for this examination, the only condition being that no boy should be admitted 
by a college to the intermediate class before the age of sixteen, assuming that the 
college intermediate classes continue to exist, but that boys should bo allowed to take 
their promotion to the equivalent class of the higher secondary school without any age 
restriction. Personally, I am inclined to think that higher secondary schools might 
conduct their own examinations for the promotion of their own students, the public 
e ramination being taken only by boys leaving the school for outside employment or by 
boys wishing to leave the ordinary high school for a higher secondary school. I regard 
the point of the age-limit as of prime importance. A debate that took place on the 
senate on this subject convinced me that, although it was most desirable to have a 
minimum age for entry into a college, it was preposterous to compel a bright boy 
practically to mark time in his education for a period that may amount in exceptional 
circumstances, to two, or oven three, years. 

I now coma to the extremely important question of an intermediate, or higher secondary 
examination. At the risk of becoming tedious I should like, at this stage to make my 
attitude clearer by recapitulat^g the general objects I have in view in the proposals 
developed in this note. 

(а) To reduce the number of students taking their education at institutions in Calcutta 

between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. , 

(б) To keep under school conditions as many boys as possible up to the age of 

eighteen. By school conditions I mean in particular close individual supervision 
and school discipline and classes limited to 50 as against the 150 now permitted in 
colleges. 

(c) To widen the examination at the present entrance stage so as to cover the cases 
of boys leaving for employment and those wishing to proceed to the higher stage 
of education. This examination should be conducted by a board of education 
independent of the University. 

{d) To establish an examination or rather examinations at the present intermediate 
stage to cover the cases of boys leaving for employment and those wishing to 
enter university classes ; the examination, in the first case to be conducted by 
a board of education and, in the second case, by the University as a matric- 
ulation examination, 

(c) To limit the numbers taking the university course, that is, the course commencing 
at the present third, year B. A., to those whoso future employment is likely to 
be of a kind which calls for a university training. 

(/) To make the standard of the intermediate examination more elastic so as to 
encourage brilliant boys to specialise in the so-called intermediate stage so 
that they may be in a better position to profit by an honours course in the 
B. A. and B. Sc. stages. 

For convenience, I shall allude to the first of these two examinations at the present 
intermediate stage as the h^her secondary examination and to the second as the matric- 
ulation examination, assuming the University course to be commenced at the Inter- 
mediate stage. The first of these examinations, the higher secondary examination. 
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should be taken two years after the first secondary examination at the present entrance 
«tage. The matriculation exammation would be taken ordinarily after the two-years* 
course, but I would not make the two years compulsory I see no necessity for any age- 
limit as far as the exammations themselves are concerned 1 would strictly enforce 
the age-limit, say, 17 J years, for entrance mto a college commencing at the present inter- 
mediate standard As the result of the above proposals many of the more clever boys 
would have one or two years in hand after they have passed the matriculation examin- 
ation and the time thus put at their disposal they would devote to specialising in 
mathematics, science, English literature, Sanskrit, etc , with a view to obtain scholarships 
in these subjects, which I suggest should be awarded at this stage only for special pro- 
ficiency in some subject or other Unless something of this kind is done the honours 
examination at the B A stage cannot be made to differ materially in character and 
standard from the pass examination, and the more clever students will bo unlikely to 
develope themselves to the utmost of their capacity To take, for example, a subject with 
which I have some personal acquaintance At the present intermediate examination 
the mathematics syllabus is confined to elementary algebra, very elementary trigono- 
metry, geometry, and mechanics Students in the United Kingdom who are takmg up 
mathenatics as a speciahty will, at the same age (eighteen), offer for scholarships higher 
algebra, trigonometry, theory of* equations, analytical and geometrical conics, the 
elements of the differential and integral calculus, mechanic® and hydrostatics With an 
educational equipment of this order they can profitably pursue an honours course, and I 
see no reason why our better students should not have the same advantages The practical 
difficulties m the way are insignificant The boys after going thiough their matiiculation 
examination will remain at school, but will not usually attend the ordinary classeo, but 
work by themselves, getting indivnlual attention during any loisuie moments the mastci 
in charge of them may have during school hours or outside school hours There is 
nothing novel in this proposal It used to be the practice m very many schools in 
England of which I have had experience and I do not think matters are much changed 
now in this respect The masters use the utmost efforts to get boys to read for 
scholarships partly because they find the higher work congenial and also because success 
in obtaining scholarships raises their reputation in the educational world The lattir 
motive IS, possibly, a selfish one, but professional success is regarded as a legitimate 
ambition mj other callings With regard to the standard of the higher secondary exam- 
ination as distijjct from what I have called the matiiculation, it must bo practically 
determined by the average efficiency of the schools The mam object of theVxamin- 
ation IS to classify, in the interests of employers, the boys who have passed through the 
higher school course It will be futile to raise the pass standard to a height beyond the 
capacity of the schools If the economic life of the province demands m all two 
thousand students it will be useless to select by examination only two hundred If 
this standard of the pass is to bo raised it must be done gradually in order to keep 
pace with a corresponding increase in efficiency in the school As it will be an 
-examination for students termmating their academical career the successful candidates 
should be graded and the standard of the first division might be independent of the 
average efficiency of the schools The standard of the other branch of the higher second- 
ary examination, v%z , what I have called the matriculation examination, is intimately 
connected with the view that may be adopted as to the class of students that should be 
allowed the exceptional privilege of a university education I hold strongly the opmion 
that the numbers attending the University should be reduced, but I am opposed to this 
end being achieved by the simple process of raising the standard of the matriculation 
In addition to the more intelligent students, who will become lawyeis, doctors, 
professors, engmeers, deputy magistrates, schoolmasters, first-class clerks, and occupy 
other important positions in the economy of the province and who, it will probably be 
conceded, should have a university training, there are sons of rajas and well-to-do zemin- 
dai s not necessarily possessing exceptional abilities who will, nevertheless play important 
parts m the provmce owmg to their wealth and social position I regard it as in the 
highest degree undesirable that these latter should be precluded from a university career 
and from the moral traming and widened mental outlook that may be reasonably 
expected to follow from it I fully recognise that there must be a lower limit to the 
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standard of the examination, but I suggest that the upper limit should be one which 
would keep it within the compass of boys of average ability and powers of application 
whose financial resources have permitted them to obtain their education in one of the 
more efficient schools of the province. 

To limit the number of students taking a university education roughly to the classes 
mentioned above the following steps appear to me to be essential. Government should 
indicate the classes of appointments which they are prepared to fill entirely from students 
who have taken the higher secondary examination without proceeding to the university 
degree. The number of these appointments might without detriment in any way 
to the efficiency of the administration be made very large. A rigid adherence to this policy 
should have the effect of reducing largely the number of students of limited means and 
ordinary attainments who are now tempted to incur for themselves, and impose upon the 
State, the unnecessary exj^ense of a university career. Secondly, there should be a large- 
increase in the fee rates of colleges, accompanied by an increase in the number of scholar-^ 
sliijis awarded on the results of the matriculation examination, while each college might 
be permitted to select, either on the results of the matriculation examination or a 
special examination held by themselves for this purpose, a limited number of students 
to be admitted on reduced terms. 

I have said little about the general character of the secondary examinations but, as 
they would ordinarily serve as entrance examinations for the medical, enigineering, and 
agricultural colleges and technical schools of the province, it is obvious that the optional 
subjects of the examinations must cover a very wide field so as to meet all requirements.^ 

I make no apology for having written at considerable length on changes that I deem 
essential in the organisation of secondary education as I am convinced that the success 
of any proposals put forward by the Commission for the improvement of the University 
will depend mainly on the manner in which it copes with the problem of education in the 
earlier stages. This extremely difficult and controversial problem cannot be avoided 
if the findings of the Commission are to be of more than academic interest. I fully realise 
that any serious effort in the direction of reform along the linos I have superficially in- 
dicated above will confront the province with a serious financial problem. In the first 
instance, it is clear that considerable non-recurring expenditure will be required in order 
to equip schools with laboratories, e#c., before they can be raised to the higher secondary 
grade. To the best of my knowledge not a single high school in the province possesses 
a laboratory of any kind. Further, although I have proposed little more than a transfer 
of students from the intermediate classes of colleges to the upper classes of higher second- 
ary schools, this change will necessitate a largely increased staff as it involves, or should 
involve, classes limited to 50, instead of 150, the number regarded as permissible in 
college. Additional class-rooms, of course, will also be required. Also it must be recog- 
nised that, as many of our larger colleges are financed from the fees of students in their 
enormous intermediate classes, some alternative sources of revenue must be provided for 
them if they are to remain solvent. The monetary question has to be faced or we shall 
be merely in possession of plans and estimates for a noble building without provision for 
the land material, and labour necessary for giving it concrete form. The problem, though 
difficult, is not, altogether hopeless of solution. If in their proposals for reform, the^ 
Commission are able to carry the bulk of the educated and wealthy classes of the 
province wdth them, it is possible that the present political and social activity might 
bo developed, partially at all events, into an intense national effort for the improvement 
of education in the province, as a necessary preliminary towards the full attainment of 
political ideals and an irresistible argument in favour of their concession. History has^ 
bhown that when a nation is really moved unexpected sources of income reveal them- 
/t^lves. It is essential, however, first to convince the public regarding the deplorable- 
condition of the majority of our schools and colleges in comparison with those of other 
countries. As an inspector of schools in my early days I often felt that the inefficiency 
of the schools — bad buildings, ill-paid staff, etc., — was not due invariably to the 
poverty of the neighbourhood, but to the fact that the school was considered quite 
good enough for its purpose in the opinion of those responsible for its maintenance. 
Protests on the part of inspectors were usually attributed to professional cant and 
misgivings were easily allayed in the absence of a standard of comparison. If anything^ 
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can carry conviction to the classes on whom the province depends for private aid it will 
be an unreserved expression of opinion from the Commission both as to the quality of 
our educational work here and as to the extent to which it is receiving assistance from 
private sources I may be over»sangume as to the prospects of success in an appeal to the 
public, but I am convinced that no improvement will be effected unless substantial funds 
are forthcoming and I am doubtful about the ability of Government to piovide them with 
the heavy claims of primary education still to be met 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 

1 think the secondary schools from which the boys of the University are recruited are 
neglected both by Government and the University It is necessary that secondary 
schools should have competent teachers and they should be properly eqmpped and parti- 
cular care should be taken to impart proper teaching in those schools If there is 
a proposal by Government to increase the Government grant to privately-managed 
schools they lay down such conditions that it is impossible for the managers of these 
schools to take advantage of Government’s offer It is a notorious fact that the 
Government grant to the privately-managed schools falls far short of what Govern- 
ment ought to do under the grants-in-aid rules 

There ought to be an education board consisting of official and non-official members 
for the admmistration of secondary schools There is no one to look after their griev- 
ances Government inspectors of schools look to the secondary schools from the 
official point of view, not from the educational point of view, and not how to foster more- 
education in the country 

I would propose that instead of removing the University from Calcutta, two colleges-^ 
one a good arts college and the other a good science college — may bo established in one 
of the healthy suburbs of Calcutta If possible, these colleges may be residential colleges 


Sen, Pran Hari 

I thmk, I need hardly mention, that education, as it is imparted in this province, i» 
generally taken ^ fallmg ’under three separate divisions or stages, namelj’’ 

(o) Primary 
(6) Secondary 
(c) Collegiate. 

Although all the three stages have value and importance of their own and cannot, 
properly and reasonably speaking, be dissociated from one another, still as primary 
education does not evidently come within the scope or purview of the valuable 
and important inquiry and examination in which your august body is engaged,. 
I thmk I may, with tolerable propriety and safety, summarily dismiss it I now 
come to the secondary stage This stage ushers us into a point or period where 
Umversity life really begins or, at any rate, should begin For, the stage of the three R’s 

over the boy Just b^ms “ with his satchel and shming morning face to creep like a snail 
unwillingly to school ” It may not be altogether out of place for me to mention here, by 
way of a little digression, that secondary schools m Bengal mean and mclude schools 
teachmg up to the matriculation standard, as well as those teaching up to what is called 
the middle English, or mmpr, standard , and that the vast majority of secondary 
schools of the higher class, % e , high English schools, are founded, supported, and 
mamtamed by private mdividuals, at their own expense, without even a smgle rupee 
bemg contributed by Government, district board, or municipality As I have already 
submitted, university life really b^ms or, at any rate, should begm here. As a 
matter of fact, however, under the present arrangements (and I very much regret to have 
to say it, but say it I must, for the sake of truth) the University does not, m the least 
concern, or cannot afford to concern itself with the middle English schools and their affairs 
and the way m which, and the extent to which it does concern itself with high Englisk 
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schools and their affairs, leave a great deal to be desired. As matters at present stand,' 
middle English schools and the whole of their affairs and concerns are wholly and entirely 
left, God only knows by whom and why, in the hands, and under the supervision and 
control of the Government Education Department, or rather in those of the various 
officers of its inspecting branch. As regards high English schools and their affairs all 
that need be said or, all, I should with your permission, like to say, is that they are 
three-fourths left in the hands, and to the discretion of the Education Department, or rather 
to its superior inspecting officers, the remaining fourth being, for some purposes only, in the 
hands of the University merely ; control, supervision, management, etc., being, again, as in 
the case of middle English schools, left to the “ men on the spot,” to wit, the inspecting 
officers of the Education Department ; possibly because, under the existing arrangements, 
the University has no inspecting or other agencies of its own, as it undoubtedly should 
have. Speaking for my humble self, the state of things but slightly indicated or adum- 
brated by me above, does not seem to be a very sound, reasonable, hopeful, or encouraging 
one. For, if it is the desire, aim, and object of Government, as well as of those 
interested in the cause of education and the welfare of the country, as I have not the least 
doubt it is, that our universities should, year after year, turn out graduates and under-gra- 
duates who should not only be fully equipped in advance to successfully fight the battles 
of life, but should also be possessed of those social, moral, intellectual, and other virtues^ 
in the strict and literal sense of the word, which go to make up a really good and useful 
citizen, a good and useful neighbour, a good and useful member of society and of the 
body politic, it is in the highest degree necessary and even indispensable that our boys 
should, from the very beginning, and at an impressionable period of their lives and 
careers as students, be affiliated by and allowed to have their due and proportionate share 
of the fostering, solicitous, and even affectionate care and attention of the benign mother 
— the University ; — beautifully and harmoniously combined, of course, with such control 
and check as are naturally exercised by parents at home in our every day life. 

In order, 8irs, that you might be in a position to form a correct estimate of the true 
and real state of things prevalent in the high English schools situated in the rural areas 
of Bengal and, in order that the many and various matters connected with the internal 
working of the machinery of those schools, calculated to furnish tolerably good data for 
the solution of some of the most inlportant and vital educational problems of the present 
hour, might not stand the chance of escaping your attention and observation, in the midst 
of the multifarious engagements, calls and functions, which have, for some time past, 
been putting such a frightful strain upon your body and mind, I should like to place 
before you a few salient facts connected therewith, with as much brevity and terseness 
as I could command, or, as the nature of the subject would admit of. 

Of all the educational institutions in Bengal, high English schools are perhaps the 
most important, and, therefore, deserving of the most serious and anxious thought and 
consideration of all concerned. Firstly^ b- cause these schools serve as so many feeders 
to the different colleges, arts, technical or professional, affiliated to the University : 
secondly, because they are daily growing, expanding, and multiplying in bulk, area, ,and 
numerical strength, to an extent never witnessed, or even drejimt of before, and, almost 
pari passu with the daily, or shall I rather say hourly, increasing intellectual and other 
awakenings, coupled with the very life-and-death struggle for existence which, at the 
present moment, is so furiously raging all over the world, and particularly in Bengal; 
thirdly, because the conditions and circumstances prevailing in, and surrounding these 
schools and affecting and influencing their very fabric, character, constitution and even 
complexion, are daily getting so bad that, unless speedy and effective remedial measures 
be adopted by the authorities to cure the defects, it would, lam afraid, be almost hoping 
against hope to expect to see the fulfilment and consummation of those high ideals of 
•university life, “ atmosphere of pure study,” comradeship, and esprit de corps of the 
modern times which are so devoutly wished for by all who have the interest and welfare 
of the country and of the Empire at heart. 

The majority of you. Sirs, are perhaps not fully aware that, as matters at present 
stand, high English schools, of all educational institutions in Bengal, labour most 
under the serious disadvantage and inconvenience of having to serve, obey, and please 
simultaneously, and in an equal manner, more than one master, all having their individual 
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ideals, standards, and ways of thinking, to which the servants are expected to conform 
without the least demur or scruple, even though they might, now and then, happen to be 
confronted wich doubts and difficulties and vith intricate questions of prmciple or 
procedure Such being the case, there is no wonder that the proverbial failure of the 
servant, who wants to please many masters, should, now and then, occur to the 
prejudice and detriment not only of the masters and servants themselves, but also of all 
real work Need I tell you, that the masters referred to by me, above, are no other than 
the following — 

(а) the University , 

(б) the Education Department 

(r) the proprietors of schools, if any ; and 

(d) the parents or guardians of students who, by the way, wield or exercise no mean 
or insignificant an influence or power m the little kmgdoms of their own 
villages or neighbourhood 

1 wish it, with all humility, to be clearly understood that, as my experience of 
matters connected with high English schools does not extend much beyond the 
rural areas of Bengal the above statements and observations are intended, in the main, 
to be limited in their application to those schools only, though, doubtless, they also 
apply mutatis mutandis to the state of things prevalent in similar schools situated in th6 
urban areas as well 

1 shall m)w say a few word«> with regxrd to the respective powers and functions of the 
Education Department and the Xhiiversity So far as high English schools are concerned 
it does not seem to be very clear as to what those powers and functions exactly are. Cases 
not unoften occur where, in the absence of clear and well-dehned provisions or Imes of 
demarcation, with regard to those powers and functions, and with regard to the duties 
and lesponsibilities, and powers and functions, if there are any, of the teachers, and the 
authorities of the schools, the latte hav ' oftentimes to hopelessly grope in the dark, or 
where they find themselves mextricably placed on the horns of a dilemma Beyond 
laying down certain provisions and conditions m its regulations chapters XXI, XXII, 
XXV and XXX, m a rather vague and general manner, with regard to the recognition 
of high English schools and the contmuance and withdrawal thereof, with regard to 
bouse accommodation, sanitary and other arrangements, the maximum number of bovs 
to be taught m particular classes or sets of classes, and other kindred matters , and beyond 
laying down and prescribing cuiricula and syllabuses of study m the different branches 
of learning iherehj and Solely for students preparing for the matriculation examination, 
and beyond performing functions, for the most part, of an examming body, the University 
does not seem to me to as much concern itself, or to be in as much touch with high English 
fichools mid their affairs, as reasonably and properly they should , the result being that 
the practical portion of the whole business of inakmg or marrmg, building or breakmg 
and i^orking out the details, is left wholly and entirely to the discretion of the mspectmg 
officers of the Education Department, without any safeguard or check whatever being 
provided for against contingencies of a thousand-and one nondescript characters anl 
complexions In this connection, I should, like to quote a few lines from the address 
which the Anglo-Indian Association presented the other day to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Right Hon’ble Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India : — 

‘‘ A mistake analogiis to that which has been made m the matter of universtiy 
education — the mistake of beginnmg at the top — with the result that university 
education is now paralysed owing to the incapacity of the secondary schools to provide 
the University with proper materials 

Now, how can secondary schools be expected to be able to provide the Univeristy 
with “ proper materials, ’’ when the University is not, or perhaps cannot afford to be m 
adequate touch with those schools, and when it does not, as it should, provide those schools 
with suitable, or any model or mould at all, whereon or wherein the clayey or plastic 
material of a boy might be shaped or cast, prehmmary to its being sent up m a present* 
able manner to the University for polishing, finishmg, and even inspirmg life and vigour 
mto it 

The result is that the superior inspeotmg officers of the Education Department 
mostly foreigners havmg foreign ideals, standards, and ways of thinking, become, for aU 
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practical purposes — to put the thing mildly — the supreme masters of the situation, and 
the teachers engaged in the sacred, though somewhat thankless, task of teaching, training 
and edtiaUing the youths — the future hopes of the country — are either bound hand and 
foot to carry out the mandates of the masters and to co^orm and accommodate them- 
selves to their models, standards, ideals and ways of thinking, however unsuited to the- 
manners and customs, conditions and circumstances of the country with the implicit 
obedience of the Military Department, or, at least, they are relegated to the position of 
persons playing second fiddle. The authorities of the school fare no better, or should 
fare no better, if they at all care to keep their schools. To give a concrete example ; even 
in a matter of such supreme and vital importance as the selection of text-books for the use 
of our boys, it is not thought necessary to consult, or even to invite an expression of opinion 
from that great body of humble persons who are actually engaged in teaching those, hooka 
to their pupils, and who, from their practical experience, should be able to give a fairly 
correct and just opinion as to their merits or demerits, or their suitability or otherwiso- 
of being placed in the hands of young boys. Then, there is the very important matter 
of the admission of boys to schools and their transfer from one school to another — a matter 
which has, for some years past, come to be one of the burning questions of these trying 
times, and has caused such an amoimt of trouble, inconvenience, confusion, anxiety and 
even alarm all over the province, socially, morally, intellectually, economically and other- 
wise, that unless some speedy and drastic measures be adopted to remedy the evil, 
I, for one, really shudder to contemplate where all this might lead to. The admission and 
transfer of students have, of late, for reasons which it is not easy to guess, much less to 
account for, been so much overburdened and hampered with conditions, limitations and 
restrictions of all sorts, by the Education Department, more particularly in Eastern Bengal 
(for, strange as it may seem, there is one set of rules for Eastern, and another and a differ- 
ent sot for Western Bengal) that coupled with the very stringent provisions of the 
regulations of the university as to number limits, made far more stringent by the too strict 
and liberal interpretation put upon them by the inspecting officers of the Education 
Department, they make the matter of admission not only one of extreme difficulty, but 
oftentimes an impossibility. The consequence is, that hundreds of young and ardent 
boys of tender years are forced to wander about from place to place and school to school' 
like homeless gipsies, seeking for admission but finding none, and compelled to vegetate, 
cogitate, ruminate and, I do not know what more, as best they may. If there is any 
appearance of heat, I humbly beg of you to forgive me, for my mind is so full of feelings 
that I can hardly refrain from giving vent to them. I have now, I trust, »laced before 
your august body the picture, however roughly painted, and would leave it to you to 
pronounce your judgment. I am afraid, I have already made too large a draught upon 
your patience and valuable time. I must, therefore, refrain, however reluctantly, from 
going into further details, and shall bring this portion of my statements and observations 
to a close, merely by saying, with feelings of the greatest possible delicacy that, to my 
mind, much of the present deplorable state of turmoil, anxiety and alarm in the educa- 
tional cosmos of Bengal is mainly, if not solely, attributable to the atmosphere 
of suspicion, distrust, want of love and confidence, and to the godless, soulless, and un- 
sympathetic, petrified, wooden, and even iron system of education that have, of recent 
years, clouded the educational sky of Bengal. In this connection, I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, as being most appropriate, a few lines from the broad-minded 
liberal, wise and pregnant observations made by the honoured President of the Commis- 
sion, in the columns of the “ New Statesman ” as reproduced in the “ Bengalee ” of Novem- 
ber 8, 1917 

Our statesmen will find that they have to adopt a new pattern of national educa- 
tion because in no country in the world has there been a passion for equal 
opportunity, combined with capacity to use all the resources of science, law and 
wealth in an educational policy, which mixes freedom and authority in 
tolerable proportions. Should we not in England aim at an education which 
will suffer a new ideal to shape itself among us and will bring it into the lives 
of all citizens from infancy onwards — an ideal which has as its corner-stone the 
axiom of freedom? The freeman is an end in himself, while the slave’s life is 
determined by the judgment of another. Such freedom is not incompatiblfr 
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with discipline (the service of God in perfect freedom, but is incompatible with 
irresponsibility You may have a very efficient education which rests, more or 
less unconsciously, upon the presupposition some degree or other of comfortable 
slavery But the only educational aim which is consistent with freedom m 
a commonwealth is that of brmging to every mdividual citizen the chance cf 
becommg and remainmg “ a smsitive spirit, a creative soul ” and, therefore, 
sensitive to the obligations of the service which a free community is even 
in process of creating and readjusting ” 


Smith, W Owston. 

In order to get good teaching it is necessary to have a competent Englishman as head- 
master in every school This is impossible owing to the expense There should at least 
be such a man in every zilla school or the head school of each division Not every Enghsh- 
man is competent From the point of view of pronunciation it is desirable that he should 
Tiot be an Irishman or Scotchman or American The prospects and advantages of the 
post should be made sufficient to attract good men When selected and appointed the head- 
master should bo permanent He must not be taken away to become an mspector or 
lecturer Frequent changes are ruinous to a school Nothing is more important than 
to raise the status of school teachers and a beginning should be made by having competent 
permanent men of first class ability m at least a few schools The headmaster should 
consider teaching his first work He ought not to waste Ins tune over files and office 
routine As far as possible he should have a free hand , if different methods were developed 
in different schools there would be no harm in that Ho should make himself familiar 
with one or more Indian languages If he were the right sort of man he would do so 
without any piessurc Ho should devote some time to teaching the other masters with a 
view to eradicate the mistakes in Enghsh which have become classical here Other mis- 
takes would, doubtless, be made, but attention might be called so often to the most familiar 
ones that every one would become aware of them Schoolboys should not be allowed 
or encouraged to use translation manuals or books on history and other subjects written 
in Enghsh by Indians These always contain the mistakes to which students are already 
most liable There is in existence an examination in spoken English for teachers At 
present, graduates seldom present themselves for it Only the lower teachers attempt to 
pass it It should be conducted in a more formal and regular manner and all teachers 
should be expected to take it It is very important that teachers should be permanent, 
and yet wo must avoid the slackness and indifference which permanence on a fixed salary 
too often produces Magistrates and high officials should treat teachers with respect 
so as to increase their mdn or izzal in society We must do everything to abolish the idea 
that the teaching profession is only for those who have not energy enough to get into any- 
thing else At present, neither the Indian Educational Service, Provincial Educational 
service or any other branch of the Educational Service attracts a sufficient supply of the 
best men. When by chance we get a good man we ought to trust him and honour hun, 
and not to treat him in such a way as to make him wish he had chosen another profession. 

It IS suggested that some subjects, such as history should be taught m the vernacular. 
This idea must be received with caution English must not be relegated to the position 
of a dead language It is known only from books too much already Most students take 
m impressions only through the eye Consequently, though daily brought into contact 
with an Englishman, they continue to speak English in their way, and not in his This 
tendency will be aceentuated if they are not taught in English and they will be still more 
at a disadvantage when they find themselves in a college where lectures must necessarily 
be given in Enghsh Though history and such things should be taught chiefly in Enghsh 
the teacher should always be ready with an explanation in the vernacular when he thinirg 
it would be better understood Students should be encouraged to translate to and from 
the vernacular Especially they should be made to understand that translation is the 
expression of tdeas in another set of words, and not the substitution of synonyms for one 
another Differences of idiom should be carefully noticed, but it is almost useless for 
students to learn by heart hsts of what are called ‘ idioms ’ and ‘ proverbs.” 
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Some time ago the tendency was to discourage second-grade colleges. It is now felt- 
that they ought to have been preserved and treated as schools, or that the kind of work 
done in the intermediate classes might now be done in schools. It is true this work is 
very elementary, and that in England and some other countries the teaching given in the 
higher forms of schools goes further than that given in the first two years of a college- 
course here. But then the men teaching in schools in England are more highly qualified 
than many of our college lecturers. Here we have no such men in schools. It would be 
impossible to have efiicient teaching for boys of sev^teen and eighteen and nineteen, 
(i.c., about up to the intermediate standard) in most of our high schools. Where there is 
a really efficient headmaster (such as I have already described), with adequate 
buildings, it might be possible. A beginning could be made in one school in each 
division. The presence of older boys would be a help and stimulus to the younger and a 
spirit of co-operation between them and the teaching staff could be developed. But, as 
things stand at present, it is better in most cases to got the boys out of the schools and 
into the colleges as early as possible. The colleges are comparatively efficient. It is 
very desirable to have at least a few schools of this kind. If the system could be tried 
upon a large scale colleges would then be able to do their proper work. Their professors 
would be free to devote themselves to the higher teaching, such as is now given front 
the third to the sixth year. 



XV SERABIPORE COLLEGE, SERAMPORE. DEVELOPBIENT OF. 

General Memoranda. 

Serampore College, Serampore. 

In general, we may say that, provided the necessary funds are forthcoming, whether- 
from Government or other sources, on a scale sufticiently adequate to meet the new situ- 
ation that would be created, we are disposed to view with favour and cordial approval 
the following suggestions ; — 

(а) That our collegiate school should be reorganised so as to the permit of work of 

the present I A and I Sc standaid, being done on school hues in the upper 
classes of the sohooL 

(б) That the college should devote its chief energies to a three-years’ course of real 

university work, at first m living lelationship with the leoiganised University 
of Calcutta, but with a considerable measure of independence, the ultimate aim 
bemg complete independence, so far as its ordinary courses are concerned, 
with the college organised on necessarily limited, though real university, lines, 
and conferiing degrees on the basis of its own chaiter 

Certain matters need to be made clear at the outset before we proceed to a consider- 
ation of details 

We have not been able to consult our college council in England and secure their 
approval of this memorandum We have, however, reason to think that on the broad 
lines of educational policy their views would coincide with ouis , but we cannot hope that 
they w'lll be able to increase, at any rate m the near future, then present expenditure on 
the college Unfortunately, war conditions have made it impossible to make any wide 
appeal for enlarged support for the college during this the centenaiy year of its found- 
ation , but we are able to state that the college council contemplates issuing at the earliest 
opportune moment an appeal to the supporters of the college for an augmented income 
and a worthy endowment in the hope that theie may be some substantial issue by 1927, 
the centenary of the college as a chartered institution with university powers. In view 
of the conditions that now prevail throughout Western countries it is impossible to 
forecast the result of any such appeal when made If, therefore, the pioposals for 
reorganisation on the lines suggested by the Commission are to have any practical issue at a 
comparatively early date liberal grants will need to be foithcomiiig from Government 
sources 

The history and traditions of the Serampore College, and our present lines of work 
are favourable to%,n advance on the linos suggested We believe we are destined soonei or 
later to realise the ideals of the founders of the college — Carey, Marshman, and Ward — 
and for some years wo have been steadily, but suiely, moving in that direction So far as 
the school is concerned we have for some years been severely handicapped through lack 
of proper school buildings and site on which to erect them but, under the present head- 
master — a highly qualified Cambridge graduate with teaching experience in a good public 
school in England — solid foundations are being laid with a view to future advance The 
college has^ in recent years, become a recognised centre of higher education, attracting 
students from all parts of India for theology and arts More especially has it become 
the leadmg institution in India for the scientific study of Chiistian theology, leligion, 
and sacred literature on university lines As an arts institution, though our numbers 
are comparatively small, wo have secured a definitely recognised position in the higher 
educational life of Bengal, and more esiiecially in the thickly ])opulated district of 
Hooghly All this impels us to look forward to the future with coiiMderable hope, and w o 
entertain no doubt that those responsible for the conduct and support of the college will, 
m the spirit of its founders, continue to plan and work on its behalf, even though it may 
take a considerable time before its destiny is fully realised. 

The broad foundation pnnciples for which we stand as an educational institution 
constitute, in our judgment, a real asset in connection with the proposals for educational 
advance now bemg entertamed by the Commission The college was* founded for tl e 
promotion of piety and loariung, particularly among the native Christian populaticn 
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of India. It was, however, stipulated that it should be freely open to all castes and creeds, 
and under conditions that would involve no violation of a tender conscience. The 
denominational restrictions imposed by one of the statutes have now been removed by 
legislation, undertaken with the good-will of all concerned. While we have thus a definite- 
ly religious and Christian basis for our institution we consider that the principles 
lor which we stand in the sphere of education are broad enough to enable us to render 
truly national service to the great cause of human enlightenment in India. Our constitu- 
tion is set forth in the charter and statutes of the college and the new Act. 
The constitution, as now modified, is more especially adapted to the conditions under 
which we now work, but the council is empowered by the statutes and the new 
Act to make such bye-laws as may at any time be deemed necessary for the proper 
government of the college. New bodies working in co-operation with the faculty and 
the senate, and under the general direction of the council, could thus be brought into 
being so as to meet the needs of the situation as it may in the course of the time develop. 

Wo have now to deal in more detail with our plans and proposals for the future, more 
especially on the basis of the suggestions made by the Commission. 

The reorganisation of our collegiate school on lines that would include the greater 
part of our present college work is manifestly no small undertaking, especially if the 
work in the reorganised school is to be more eflfoetive than what is now possible in 
the LA. classes of collegiate institutions. We understand the Commission have in view 
a thoroughly well-organised and well-equii>pcd institution planned largely on the lines 
of a good English public school, but adapted to Indian conditions, and especially 
to the needs of the flooghly district. Very little in that direction has hitherto been 
attempted in the sphere of Indian education. To meet the situation, as indicated by the 
Commission there will be needed a high school which shall include boys now working in 
the two intermediate arts classes of the University, and shall extend downwards to tho 
low’er primary grade, the latter being included in order to obtain thoroughly efificient 
teaching from the very beginning. The work we x^^’^P^se for tho post-matriculation 
classes is as follows, reckoning a week as containing 30 periods of teaching : — 

Compiifeory English 11 periods.. 

Compulsory Bengali 3,. 

The ox3tional subjects are in four groups : one grou]:) is to he taken. 


Group I. 

{LittraryJ) 

< , n aonais — 

Sanskrit • • • • • • 

History ••••••• 

English literature » • # • . 

Group II, 

{Preliminary to engineering y etc.) 

Mathematics , • • . • , 

Physics • , 


Group III. 
(Science.) 

Physics 

Chemistry ..... 


6 x^eriods, 
4 


pci’^oda. 

99 


8 periods. 


Group IV. 
(Commercial.) 

Mathematics and Book-keeping • • 

Shorthand ..... 

Typewriting • • . . . 

^Geography * 


5 periods. 
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We anticipate that there would be a large number of boys m the higher classes, and 
that some of the work would have to be done tutorially — in particular, essay-^^nting 
both in Bengali and English — where a master cannot well deal with more than 10 boys per 
week Hence, in estimating for a school of 600 boys, we reckon that 30 teachers would be 
required, among whom we should like to include 3 Englishmen and 2 English ladies, the 
latter for work among the little boys We consider that the salaries of the Bengali staff 
should, in no case, fall below Rs 60 per mensem, and that the majority of the masters 
should receive salaries between Rs 100 and Rs 150 iier mensem Such a stall: would 
cost approximately Rs 50,000 per annum 

The school would bo situated tow^ards the back of the town within easy reach of the 
most populous part of Serampore It would requiie property some 40 acres in extent in 
Older to provide ample loom for jdaying fields, of which quite 8 or 10 would be needed 
Besides the school building two hostels would be required immediately , one for Christian, 
and the other for Hindu, boys and, probably, two more would be needed very soon W’^e 
propose that each hostel should not be foi more than 60 boys, and that the quarters of the 
European superintendents should be built on the hostels Further financial and other 
details in connection with the school reoiganisation are given in Appendix A 

The reorganisation of our school on the lines suggested above would carry with 
it of necessity vital changes m oiii work as a college Our ordinary BA course would 
presumably extend over three years, the condition of entrance being a qualifying 
certificate either from a second grade college or fiom one of the reorganised schools 
having post-matnculation courses Under such circumstances, we should seek to dev^elop, 
in due course, into a college of some four or five hundred students (it the medical school 
referred to below be included, the number would probably i ise to six or seven hundred), 
and include the following subjects in our curiiculum — 


Enghsli. 

Mathematics, 

Sanskrit 

History (secular and 
ecclesiastical) 
Bengah ^ 
Economics. 

Hebrew. 

Syriac 

I, Philosophy. 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Biology 

Classical and Hellenistic Greek 

Education. 

History of rehgion. 

Bibb cal studies 


Oui idea would be to specialise, ^o far as the degree course is concerned, in three 
honouis subjects, viz — 

Enghsh 
Philosophy 
Semitic languages. 

A student de^iiious of reading toi honouis would take one of these three subjects 
and select two sul sidiary subjects from the laigei list Fora pass degree a student 
would be lequiied to take four or five subjects, with ceitain limitations as to grouping 
We should pioccod to piovidc, in dut time, M A couist^s in the following subiects — 


Philosophy & history of religion 
Education 
^Semitic languages 

We consider that candidates wishing to proceed to the M A should first take the B A, 
with honours 

The distinctive features of oui work as a college, if we are enabled to carry through 
the above pi ogi amine, would be somewhat as follows — 

(а) We should be largely residential and would seek to make the college a real training 

ground — intellectual, moral, and jihysical — thus furnishing an all-round prepar- 
ation for life 

(б) On the academic side w^e should lay special stress on imparting a sound knowledge 

of English — theoretical and practical — and, for this purpose, w^ould secure a 
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strong English sbalf. Wo should hope especially to train men competent to be 
English teachers and headmasters of schools and, for this purpose, we desire 
to devote special attention to education as a subject. 

(c) In view of the traditions of the college we could fittingly specialise in such subjects 
as Semitic 1 inguages, the philosophy and history of religion, Hellenistic Greek, 
etc., and so help to meet the special needs of Christian students from all parts 
of India desirous of studying on academic lines and in a scientifia spirit subjects 
of special religious interest and importance. 

{d) Among the subjects indicated above we have placed chemistry, physics, and biology, 
our idea being that an arts stuclent who desires it may do something in 
science, while one who wishes to take up a course more definitely scientific 
may be allowed to do so. Moreover, we have in view the needs of those who 
wish to get a sound college educaton and, at the same time, make real headway 
with their preliminary medical st idies. We may also say that in the ideals we 
entertain for the college wo include the establishment of a complete medical 
faculty, if and when circumstances permit. We belie ,;e that Serampore is a 
thoroughly suitable place for a good hospital, and a medical school of some 150 
to 200 students. The need for more medical men is becoming increasingly 
urgent, and hundreds of eligible students seeking to bo admitted to the existing 
schools arc turned away every year. In view of our traditions and ideals we 
feel that wo could render true service to the Hooghly district, to Bengal, and to 
India by establishing and maintaining a well-equipped hospital and medical 
school in Serampore, and sending forth a goodly number of qualified medical 
men inspired by high ideals of social service. Believing as we do that the spirit 
of service for'liumanity has found its supremo expression in Jesus Christ we 
consider that a college such as ours can devote itself to nothing higher than 
doing truly efficient work on the lines here proposed, viz.^ the training of men 
qualified to teach or to heal in the spirit that animated all the activities of 
Jesus Himself w'ho'regarded Himself as having been sent “ not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister 

The fin<ancial features of the scheme outlined above may be summarised as follows, 
more particular details being given in Appendix A. 

I, — 2'he collegiate school. 

initial capital expenditure on land, buildings (including tw^o hoi^tels), and equip- 
ment we estimate, approximately, at Rs. 8,20,000, with an additional Rs. 70,000 for a 
third hostel, when required. 

The amount that, would probably be necessary by way oi annual grant to supplement 
receipts by fees, etc., is Rs. 48,000. 

II . — The college. 

Here the difference between the sum needed initially and what may be required to 
consummate the work of reorganisation is, naturally, far more considerable than in the 
case of the school; for, while the remodelling of the latter must bo practically complete 
from the outset, it would bo possible to defer the realisation of one or other of the features 
of the college scheme — in particular, the proposed medical school — until largo funds are 
more easily available. Hence, we feel it desirable to set forth the probable cost of what 
may be regarded as a minimum scheme for the initial phase of college reorganisation, 
as well as the probable cost of the full scheme which we contemplate as our ultimate 
goal. 

Initial requirements. 

The initial capital expenditure on land, buildings, and equipment we estimate at, 
approximately, Rs. 8,00,000. This would allow for the accommodation of a total of 
about 250 students in residence while Additional students whose homes are in the 
neighbourhood would be able to attend the classes daily. It would also provide 
quarters for additional professors, bringing up the number of those in close personal 
touch with the residential students to twelve. 
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The annual grant (to supplement receipts by fees, etc ) necessaiy for the upkeep of 
the college on this basis we ebtimate at Rs 1,50,000 This '^ould cover the cost of the 
appointment of the additional professors rcfeired to, togethei AMth additional leotureis, 
making the numbers twelve and twenty-one, respectivolv, and thus bringing up the 
strength of the instructive staff to thiity-three Within these limits it would be possible 
to include in the curiiculum the mam features which we should regaid as distinctive 
of our woik on its new basis, except that the provision for medical training would be 
limted to the preliminary subjects which coincide with paits of the ordinary science 
course, 7hz , chemistry, b^tanv, and zoology {See Appendix B) 

Ulttniaie reqmrements 

The estimates under this head are so calculated as to include those given above as 
•sufficient foi a smaller beginning 

The capital expenditure on land, buildings, and equipment necessary for the full scheme 
of reor^cinisat’on, vis nearly as we can foresee at this pf‘e‘^ent juncture, would amount 
to Rs 32,00,000 of which total some Rs 10,60,000 would bo required foi the medical 
school, with its hospitil, special hostel, and general accommodation 

The annual erpendditre, to be met from endowments or grants, we reckon as approxi- 
mating to Rs 5,00,000, including about R^ 1,50,000 for the ujikeep of the medical school. 


APPENDIX A 

Showing approximate cost of the proposed reorganisation of the Serampore Collegiate School 

an I College 


1. The Collegiate School. 




A — Capital {non-returring) Expenditure 






A 

r 

Land, acquisition, clearing, etc , 40 acres . 

2,30.000 

0 

0 

School house, for 600 scholars 

2,00,000 

0 

0 

2 hostels, for 180 boarders and 3 European housemasters 

2,10,000 

0 

0 

Chapel . . ..... 

50,000 

0 

0 

Gymnasium, swimming-bath, etc • ... 

10,000 

0 

0 

Workshop . .... 

5,000 

0 

0 

Electric plant . • . . 

45,000 

0 

0 

Staff qutvrters and out offices ^ 

50,000 

0 

0 


8,20,000 

0 

0 

Additional hostel ... . 

0 

70,000 

0 

0 

^ < 

8,90,000 

0 

0 

B. — Annual Budget 




Expenditure 




Staff of 30 teachers — 

Rs 

A 

r 

3 European masters, at £450 per annum . 

20,250 

0 

0 

2 English lady teachers, at £200 per annum 

6,000 

0 

0 

7 Indian masters, at Rs 150 per mensem . . • 

12,000 

0 

0 

6 ,, ,, ,, 100 „ ... 

7,200 

0 

0 

12 ,, ,, ,, 60 ,, ... 

8,640 

0 

0 

Establishment — 




School dork, darwan, mahs, office requisites, etc. 

3,600 

0 

0 

Library . . .... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Laboratory upkeep . . . 

1,000 

0 

0 

School requisites ....... 

1,500 

0 

0 

Repairs ....... 

0,500 

0 

0 

Grants to hostels for assistant supermtendents . 

3,000 

0 

0 

Scholarship w . ...... 

8,000 

0 

0 

Provident fund for Indian staff .... 

2,156 

0 

0 


81,445 

0 

0 
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Receiptao 

Fees^ averaging Rs. 3-8 per mensem. 
Private sources for scholarships, etc. 
Government grant • • • 


2. — The college. 


I. — Initial Requirements. 


I. 


2 . 


3. 


A. — Capital (non-recurring) expendilure. 
Land — Rs. 

(а) The transfer of the weaving school 

site to tlio college . . . • • 

(б) Rectification of south boundary of 

the weaving school and acquisition 
of a j3lot to south of existing 
laboratory for additional science 
block . . . . . . 

Buildings, etc. — 

(a) New hostel to accommodate 150 
students, with superintendents’ 
quarters, common room, and out- 


offices . . . . . 

(6) Staff quarters for 6 professors 

(c) New science block and extension of 

existing laboratory 

(d) College chapel . . . . 

(e) Additional lecture rooms 

(/) Gymnasium, lives courts, swim- 
ming bath, tennis courts, etc. 

(g) Menial staff quarters . • 

(h) Boundary walls, gates, roads, 

drainage, etc. . . . . 

(i) Electric i lant . . . . 

Equipment — 

(a) Hostel equipment • . 

(b) Science equipment 

(c) Library . . . , . 


2,20,000 

1.53.000 

60,000 

56.000 

30.000 

15.000 

16.000 

30,000 

1 . 20.000 


10,000 

20,000 

10,000 


Rs. A. P. 
25,200 0 0 
8,245 0 0 

48,000 0 0 


81,445 0 0 


Rs. A. p. 


60,000 0 0 


7,00,000 0 0 


40,000 0 0 

■■ A ■■ ■■ ■■■ ■■■ 

8,00,000 0 0 


B. — Annual Budget. 


Expenditure. 

(а) Staff : — 

12 Professors, at £450 per annum . 

21 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 260 per 
menaeniy 2 dua provddent fund 

(б) Establishment, office and contingencies . 
{c) Rents and taxes ..... 

(d) Library ...... 

(e) Upkeep of laboratories 

{j) Common i coins ..... 

(g) Hot and cold-weather charges (including 
depreciation of electric plant) 

(A) Miscellaneous — 

Senate expenses, prizes, games, etc. 

(i) Scholarships . f . . • 

(j) Hostel grants . - . • • 

(i) Repairs to property 

(l) Equipment (renewals) • . • • 


Rs. 

81,000 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

69,000 

1,00,000 

0 

0 

• • 

10,000 

0 

0 

' • 

7,000 

0 

0 

• • 

4,500 

0 

0 

« • 

3,000 

0 

0 

• • 

1,000 

0 

0 

• • 

16,000 

0 

0 


6,000 

0 

0 

• # 

16,000 

0 

0 

• % 

3,000 

0 

0 

• • 

10,000 

0 

0 

• • 

2,600 

0 

0 


I 2,28,000 0 0 
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Rs A p 


Receipts 

Admission and tuition fees 
Contributions per the college council . 
Government grants . • • 


20,000 0 0 
58,000 0 0 

1,50,000 0 0 


2,28,000 0 0 


II — Ultimate Requirements 


A — Capital {noil recurring) expenditure 
I, Land — Rs 

(а) Transfer of the weaving school site 

(б) Rectification of south boundary of the 

»voaving hcliool and acquisition of land 
for additional science block, staff 
quarters, and playing-hclds 2,50,000 

(c) Acquisition of land for thajnedical school 2,00,000 4,50 000 0 0 


2. Buildings, etc — 


{a) 2 Hostels to hold 300 students, with 
supoimtcndcnts’ quarters, common 
looms, and out-offices 

(fc) Stiff quartets for 20 piofcssors 
(Rs 25,000 each, plus Rs 10,000 for 
plumbi^) 

(c) Quaitersaor Indian lecturers 

( d) Menial staff quaitois 

(e) Boundary walls, gates loads, diainago, 

etc 

(/) Elcctiic installation 

{g) Colltgc chapel 

(h) Septic tank and connections 

\i) Medical School — Rs 

(0 Hospital . . . 2,00,000 

(ii) Euiopean staff quar- 
ters 2,00,000 

{ill) Indian staff quarters 1,80,000 
{iv) Hostel for 100 students 1,00,000 
{v) Electric plant . 50,000 

{vi) Boundary walls, gates, 

roads, drainage, etc . 30,000 


4,40,000 


5.10.000 

3.50.000 

20,000 

80,000 

2,00,000 

00,000 

50,000 


7,00,000 


3 Equipment — 

(а) Hostel equipment 

(б) Science equipment 

(c) Library 

(d) Medical equipment 


20,000 

45.000 

75.000 

1,00,000 


24,70,000 0 0 


2,40,000 0 0 


4 Contingencies 


40,000 0 0 


32,00,000 0 0 
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B. — Annual Budget. 





Expenditure. 






{ a ) Staff — 

Rs. 





26 Professors, at £450 per annum . 

24 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 260 per 

1,68,750 

Rs. 

A . 

p. 


mensem, plus provident fund 

81,250 

2,50,000 

0 

0 


(6) Establishment, office, and contingencies . 

• . 

15,000 

0 

0 


(c) Rents and taxes . . . . • 

• • 

10,000 

0 

0 


(d) Library ...... 

• 

5,000 

0 

0 


(e) Upkeep (jf laboratories 

• • 

6,000 

0 

0 


(/) Common rooms .... 

{g) Hot and cold-weather charges ^(including 

4 

1,600 

0 

0 


depreciation of electric plant) 

. • 

21,600 

0 

a 


{h) Miscellaneous — 






Senate expenses, prizes, games, travel- 






ling, etc. 

• . 

8,000 

0 

0 


{%) Scholarships ..... 

• • 

26,000 

0 

0 


(j) Hostel grants .... 

• 

6,000 

0 

0 


{k) Repairs to property .... 

• • 

16,000 

0 

0 


{1) Equipment renewals .... 

(m) Medical School — 

• • 

5,000 

0 

0 


(i) Staff — 

Rs. 





8 Professors, at £450 per annum , 

12 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 260 per 

64,000 





mensem, plus provident fund 

40,000 






94,000 





(n) Establishment — 





Nurses, dressers, orderlies, etc. 

35,000 





(Hi) Rents and taxes .... 

5,000 





(iv) Renewals — medical, surgical, etc. . 

(r) Hot and cold -weather charges (in- 

10,000 





cluding depreciation of electric 
plant) ...... 

6,600 





(vi) Miscellaneous — 






Senate expenses (part), games. 






prizes, etc. .... 

2,000 





(vii) Scholarships ..... 

3,000 





[viii) Hostel grant ..... 

1,000 





(ix) Repairs to property 

8,500 

1,65,000 

0 

0 




6,32,000 

0 

0 


Receipts. 






• Fees*:# 

• • 

32,000 

0 

0 


Endowments, grants, etc. . • • • 

• • 

5,00,000 

0 

0 




’ 6.32.000 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX B 


Arrangements for lecturing with a m%mmum and a iull staff are provisionally planned 
as follo>v s . — 

Minimum Staff 


Subjects ♦ 

English 
Philosophy . 

History of religion 

History, secular and ecclesiastical 

Education . 

Economics - - . . 

Semitic languages 

Sanskrit • . . . 

Bengah 

Greek 

Theology and Bibhcal studies 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoology 


Professors 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Lecturers 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
• • 

2 

1 


12 


21 


* The ordinary teaching in English will be supplemented by special help given by other 
European members ot the sjaff by means of essay-wnting, etc 




Full Staffs 







Subjects. 




Professors 

Lecturers. 

English 

• • 

m 

• 




3 

5 

Philosophy . 

• • 

• 

• 

9 

• 

• 

3 

2 

History^of rehgion 



• 

• 

• 

# 

2 

1 

History, secular and 

ecclesiastical 






2 

2 

Education 

• • 

• 



• 


2 

1 

Economics 

• • 

• 

* 


• 

• 

4 > ^ 

1 

Semitic languages 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i 

« . 

Sanskrit 

• • 


• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

Bengah 

• • 

• 

« 

* 

• 

• 

• • 

2 

Greek 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

. • 

Theology and Biblical studies • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

• • 

Theology 

. • 

• « 


• 

• 

• 

1 

• 9 

Mathematics 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

Physics 

Chemistry 1 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

6 

Botany j 

Zoology J 

Emal medical 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6 

12 
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XVI. SPECI/VL DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 

General Memoranda. 

Annandale, Dr. N. 

Present state of zoological research in India, 

My personal knowledge of Indian science began in July 1904, when I assumed the 
po3t of deputy sujierintendent in the Indian Museum. At that time zoological research 
i n this country was perhaps at the lowest ebb to which it has sunk in the last half-century. 
The first generation of zoologists who had worked in India was dead, the second had 
tor the most part retired, while the third, very few in number had either given up zoo- 
logical research or were on the point of leaving India. Thc're was little prospect of a 
fourth generation and no Indian was engaged in zoological research. ^iTow, after twelve 
years, the position is very different — mainly for three reasons, firstly because of the 
gradual development of work in the Indian Museum, secondly because of the appoint- 
ment of professors of zoology (or in some'cases of biology) trained in research, to colleges 
at the chief centres of education,, and, thirdly, on account of investigations made 
in direct connection with medicine, agriculture and forestry. 

To realise what is now being done it will be necessary to arrange my statement either 
on a geographical or a departmental plan or in some system tliat will combine geography, 
official departments, and private enterju'ise. On the whole, it seems most convenient 
to adopt a geographical plan in the main, but to deal with the investigations of certain 
Government departments separately. I wfill, thc^refore, state in the first instance what 
progress has been made in colleges and through the agency of private societies and in- 
dividuals in those Indian cities in which an interest is being shown in any branch of zoology, 
leaving the work of the Indian Medical Service, of the various agricultural in- 
stitutions subordinate to the Government of India, to local Governments and Native 
States, and of a few other institutions and individuals, for separate consideration. The 
names of the cities are arranged in alphalx^tical order. 

Agra , — Three professors of colleges at Agra have recently pubTislied papers on 
Indian zoology, namely. Dr. G. K. Nigholls, late of the Agra College (who, I understand, 
has now left India), Mr. Kami Narayan, M.8c. of St. John’s College and Dr. R. H. White- 
liouse of the Agra College. The first of them has issued in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London for the year 1015 an interesting account of the anatomy of the Indian 
bull-frog, w'hile Mr. Karin Narayan has published notes on ant-like spiders in the Records 
of the Indian Museum, His reS3archcs weft carried out partly at Agra and jiartly in the 
laboratories of the Indian Museum. Dr. Whitehousc has published descriptions of Indian 
land and fresh- w ater planarians, but most of the work was completed before he came 
to India. At the third Indian Science Congress he read a paper on the blood-cells of 
certain fishes. 

Allahabad. — Tly^ee professors of biology who have been, each in his own line, a 
lieen jiromoter of zoological research among his Indian pupils, have been appointed in 
succession to the Muir Central College in the last ten years. I refer to Mr. F. M. Hewlett, 
now Imperial pathological entomologist. Dr. A. D. Imms, afterwards Imperial forest 
zoologist and now lecturer on economic entomology in the University of Manchester, 
and the present professor. Dr. W. N. F. Woodland. I need only refer hero to the work 
of the last, whieh, both in respect of his own researches and of those of his pupils, has 
been of a more morphological nature than most of the biological research undertaken 
in India. 

Dr. W. N. F. Woodland has published in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science (London) an imj^ortant morphological paper on the mantis shrimp since coming 
to India, but the work was mostly done in England. At the third meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress he read an elaborate paper on the “ Renal- Portal System ” in verte- 
brates. His pupil. Professor D. R. Bhattacharya of the same college, read at the same 
meeting what promises to bo an important memoir on the morphology of fishes. The 
same author has also in the Press an account of the younger stages of certain fish from 
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the Chilka lake, his work on which was done partly at Allahabad and partly in the 
Indian Museum It will be published in the Memoirs of the Indian Museum 

Bangalore — ^Mr C R Narayan Rao of the Central College, Bangalore, has pub- 
lished in the last two years notes on the metamorphoses of the South Indian frogs and 
toads They have appeared in the Records of the Indian Museum 

Bombay — Bombay holds a most honourable place in the history of Indian zoology 
on account of the work of the Bombay Natural History Society, which is probably the 
most successful society of the kind that has evei flourished in Asia Indeed, Captain 
S S Flower, Directoi of tho Egyptian Zoological Service, in a recent official report has 
referred to tho rooms of this society as the zoological centre of the Indian Empire ” 
In order to undtr stand this statement it must be realised that Cajitain Flower is writing 
as tho director of a zoological garden and not as one interested in the more technical side 
of zoological research The mam value of the work ot the Bombay society lies not in 
investigations cairied out at its headquaiters or even in the individual researches of its 
members, but lathei in tho organi'^ation that it has displayed in encouraging the amateur 
in India and in placing him in communication with specialists in Europe, whose woik 
IS jiublished in tho society’s journal in a most sumptuous style 

The chief teatuie of the zoological work of the Bombay Natural Histoiy Society of 
quite recent veais has been its survey of the mammals of India, whu h has been subsidised 
by the Govemment of India and several of the local Goveinments Tho society has 
engaged expert collectois who have visited many j^aits of the Indian Empiie, and has 
arranged foi tho classification and desciiption ot the specimens they obtain by specialists 
connected with the Biitish Museum Tho survey should piove of gicat value both to 
taxonomy and to zoogcogiax>hy , from a puiely Indian point of view theie aie two defects 
inheiont in it In the? first })lacc, tlie typo specimens will be retained iii London and will 
not be available foi woikeis in India, as tho Biitish Museum declines to lend out type 
specimens on any consideiation, and, secondly, by fai the gieatei pait ol the scientific 
work IS not being done in tins country A pielimmarv soitmg of tho specimens, which, 
of course, implies a considerable knowledge of taxonomy on tho pait of the society’s 
cuiator (Mr N B Kinnoai), is all that is attempted m Bombay It is only fair to say 
that, in the ])iesent state of zoology in India, these defects appear to be inevitable, foi 
except Mr Kinnear, who, I undeistand, is very fully occupied with other work, them 
IS no specialist on the mammals at present in tins coiintiy, and it is impiobable that 
speciaistsin London would have agreed to work out the collections unless they 1 ad been 
ollowod to retaii^the types 

Among tho members of the Bombay society wlio have contributed papeis to its 
] ournals recently tho names of Mi E C Stuait Baker, late ot the Indian Police, a leading 
authoiity on Indian buds, l)i Powell, who has desciibed the anatomy of an Indian spiny 
iobstoi na some detail, the Revd Father J Assmuth, S J who has wiittcn on Indian 
wood-destroying white-ants, and Lieutenant Colonel F Wall, whoso papers on snakes 
are well known, may be mentioned particularly Fathei Assmuth has aLo published 
abroad a most detailed and valuable description of the anatomy and histology of a 
curious wingless fly that lives in teimite’s nests His icseaiches weie cariicxi ouc in 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay, while Dr Powell has w oikcd in the Bombay Medical 
College, for the use of tho students of which ho has published a small rext-hook based 
largely on his own observations 

Calcutta — In this section I do not propose to discuss tho work of the Indian Museum 
which will be considered separately 

The only college in tho city in which serious zoological research has been undertaken 
anjrecent years is the Calcutta jVIedical College 

Major R E Lloyod, p^ofessoi ot biology in this college, has published three books 
depending more or less directly on his own zoological investigations The fust 
of these is a text-book for Indian students, the second a series of ofsays on varia- 
tion and heredity, while the third vfeiges on the theological, but is wntten from tho 
IDoint of view of a biologist 

In the same college Dr Ekondra Nath Ghosh, assistant professor, has done some 
valuable work on the anatomy of mollusc*, which he has published mainly m tho Eerorda 
ot the Indian Museum* 
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The scientific work of the Bengal Fishery Department under Mr. T. Southwell may 
also be mentioned hero. Much information has been obtained on the life histories of 
several Indian fish and pamphlets have been published on the fisheries for fresh-water 
turtles and terrapins and for shells used in the manufacture of buttons in the province. 
Those pamphlets are primarily of economic importance, but contain interesting zoological 
inf ormation. Mr. Southwell has also contributed to the Records of the Indian Museum a 
valuable series of papers on fish- parasites in India and Ceylon and on the cestoda oi 
tapov/orms of both fish and other animals. 

Lahore . — It is jDerhaps in Lahore, thanks to the enthusiasm and skill of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Stephenson, principal and professor of biology in the Government College, 
that the most promising collegiate school of indigenous India, zoology at present 
flourishes. Colonel 8tophenson’s own work on the anatomy, taxonomy, and geogra-^ 
phical distribution of the Indian earthworms and their allies published partly in the 
Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum and partly in the Transactions of the 
Royxl Society of Ediiihurgh is of great importance, but perhaps even more important 
is the keenness in zoological research that he has inspired among his Indian pupils. 

The most elaborate work as yet completed by any of those gentlemen is an account 
of the j3lant-lice of Lahore submitted as a thesis for the doctorate of science in the Punjab 
University by the late Mr. Bashambar Das who, unfortunately, died before the memoir 
had been fully prepared for publication. It is to bo hoped that it will be issued at any 
rate in part, before very long. Mr. Baini Pershad, Patiala research scholar in the college, 
has published important investigations on the external anatomy of mosquitoes and in- 
teresting notes on the tortoises and earthworms of the Punjab and the pond fauna of the 
same province, while Mr. B. L. Bhatia, assistant professor, has prepared several notes 
on the potozoa of Lahore. 

Madras . — There are at present two centres of zoological work in the city of Madras,. 
viz.^ the Government Museum and the Presidency College. 

The former, with its extremely limited staff, was until recently known as a centre 
of ethnological research, under the superintendentship of Mr. Edgar Thurston. The 
appointment of a zoologist as his successor — Dr. J. R. Henderson, formerly professcr 
of zoology in the Madras Christian College — has recently given zoological work a new 
impetus. Dr. Henderson’s own recent papers, which have been published in the Records 
of the Indian Museumj valuable as they are, have, unfortunately, been few and short as 
compared with the work he produced in England in former years, but he has been most 
mindful, both in his present and his former post, of the importance of encouraging his. 
Indian assistants to observe for themselves. Several of them have published short notes 
ii various branches of zoologj^ while Mr. Sundara Raj, who has now been transferred 
to the local fishery department, has prepared, while working in the museum, a valuable 
account of the habits and life-histories of the fresh-water fishes of Madras partly com- 
piled from the work of others, but also, to a large extent, founded on original 
observations. 

In the Presidency College, Mii,dras, Professor K. Rammuni Meuon, who while a student 
in England many years ago assisted his tutor in anatomical work on certain marine worms 
of great inte ‘ost, has in preparation for a considerable time a series of observations on 
the development and metamorphoses of certain sea-anemones and other marine forms^ 
which ho has boon remarkably successful in rearing in his'laboratory. A few short notes 
in the Records of the Indian Museum form practically all that he has published in this 
direction, but an interesting general account of his investigations was read by him at 
the second meeting of the Indian Science Congress. 

Nagpur . — The Nagpur Museum, tor many years in a somewhat stagnant con- 
dition, has received fresh life recently so far as zoology is concerned, largely owing to 
the appointment of Mr. A. D’Abreii, formerly a school master at’ Kurseong, as assistant 
curator. Since assuming this post, Mr. D’Abreii has issued with the financial help of 
the Government of Bengal, a useful little hand-book on the beetles of the Himalayas,, 
primarily for the instruction of schoolboys in the Darjeeling district. 

Tuticorin . — Tuticorin is the headquarters of the investigations into the chank- 
shell and pearl fisheries of the neighbourhood parried out imder the local Government 
by Mr. J. Hornell, who is now publishing in the Memoirs of the Indian Museum a very 
elaborate and scientific account of the different races of chank-shell found in the Palk 
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Straits and in the Gulf of Manaar He has also published recently several pamphlets 
of a more economic nature on oyster culture and the like, as well as editing and contri- 
buting largely to a special series of memoirs on the marine zoology of Okhamanda), pub- 
lished at the expense of His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda This series is still in course 
of publication 

Quetta — A natural history society was started in Quetta some years ago by 
Sir Henry McMahon and was affiliated to the Bombay Natural History Society At 
the same time, the local museum was also founded and placed under the curatorship of 
Mr J W W Gumming The society has done good work in interesting people in the 
fauna of Baluchistan and considerable eneigy has been displayed in sending specimens 
foi determination to specialists in India and abioad and tlrus providing material for 
research 

Zoological research connected with agriculture and forestry — It is unnecessary for 
me to deal at any gitat length with the valuable and important entomological work 
connected directly or indirectly with agriculture and forestry and lecently carried out 
by the officers of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, the Impel lal 
forest zoologist at Dehra Dun, the Madras Co\ eminent entomologist at Coimbatore, 
and the Mysore State entomologist at Bangiloie Elaborate annual reports are issued 
by all the officeis, whose work is also reviewed departmen tally from time to time More- 
over, a concise account of what has been accomplished in the direction of economic ento- 
mology in the Indian Empire has just been jiublishcd by Di G Gordon Hewitt, Dominion 
entomologist, Ottawa, Canada, in the Annals of the Entomological Society of America 
The view of a zoologist employed in similar noik in anothei part of the Biitish Empire 
and, consequently, free from all official prejudice, is particularly valuable in a matter 
of the kind The points paiticularly noted by Dr Hewitt are as follows: — 

{a) Mr Maxwell Lefro 5 ^’s woik on Eii silk 

{b) The measures taken against certain catcrpillar?llcstructive to grasslands 

(c) Control of the rice grasshopper 

(d) That of the boll-worm in cotton, 

(e) Researches^connected with insect-%orne diseases 

All that IS necessary for mo to mention in addition is the valuable series of life-his- 
tones worked out at the various centies, in particular at Pusa and Bangalore, and the 
two important text-books on entomology published respectively by Mr Maxwell Lefroj, 
who deals with the whole of India, and by Mr T Bainbrigge Fletcher, who describes 
particularly the insects of economic importance in the Madras Presidency 

Zoological work of the Indian Medical Service — In the old day^, before the various 
sciences had become specialisc'd, most of the zoologists in India were members cither 
of the Indian Medical Service or of the Geological Survey of India Of recent years,, 
however, medical zoology has, unfortunately, come to be regarded as rather a thing apart,, 
concerned solely with certain blood-sucking insects known to transmit disease and with 
protozoa parasitic in man Less attention has naturally been paid by doctors to the 
larger, but medically less important, internal parasites, though they have- been by no 
means neglected by zoologists Wliat I have said of agricultural and forest entomologj 
applies also to medical entomology, the chief Indian worker on which for some yean 
past has been Major S. R Christophers, who has specialised in the taxonomy, 
structure, and habits of Indian mosquitoes Captains W S Patton and F. W Cragg 
have also pubhshed an important text-book on medical zoology, as well as interesting 
hfe-histones and anatomical descriptions, mostly in the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research. The foundation of this journal and the inauguration of the special committe3 
placed in charge of medical research in India have given a new impetus to work of the 
j^ind, while the appointment of a trained zoologist (Mr P R Awati), not a medical man, 
to assist, IS evidence of a lack of prejudice that has not always been exampluied in 
‘‘ medical zoology’’. Mr Awati has already justified his appointment by his interesting 
preliminary account of the gemtaha of different genera offices 

It IS impossible here to refer to all the work on protozoan blood-parasites and other 
parasitic forms of the same great group undertaken repently by members of the Indian 
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Medical Service. Numerous papers of a more or less zoological kind will be found in 
the Indian Medical Gazette, the Journal of Indian Medical Research, and, elsewhere. 
Sir Leonard Rogers’s exceptionally important account of the parasite of Kala-azar, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science (London). 

The most compendious investigations on helminth parasites of man and animals 
undertaken by any member of the Indian Medical Service recently have been those on 
the nematoda published by Major Clayton Lane, in the Journal of Indian MedicAil Research 
They are mainly of a taxonomic nature. Captain F. H. Stewart, of the saiVio service 
has, however, published several papers of considerable anatomical interest on these 
groups which he regards from a more zoological point of view. They are still appearing 
in the Records of the Indian Museum, for Captain Stewart, though now stationed at Hong* 
Kong, is investigating the internal parasites of Indian troops quai*tered there. 

Zoloogicttl research in the, Indian Museum. — I will be very brief in dealing with 
the zoological work of the Indian Museum as I propose in my first annual report as director 
of the Zoological Survey of India to giv'e a rkiumk of what has been accomplished within 
the last ten years. At present, it is necessary for the scientific staff, limited as it is in 
number, to devote its attention to a comparatively small number of groups of animals 
and we can do very little as regards the higher vertebrates. The groups to which special 
atterttion is at present being given are the fish, the beetles, the spiders, the decapod 
Crustacea (shrimps, lob.sters, crabs, etc.), and the sjionges. The most important work 
actually in hand is a faunistic survey of the Chilka lake in Orissa and Canjam, with which 
we are correlating, so far as possible, stuilies of the c.sturine and brackish-water fauna of 
other parts of India and Eastenn A.sia. We hope also to take in hand shortly similar 
.studies of a small number of carefully selected lakes in different jiarts of the Indian 
Empire. 

At the same time, monographs arc being iwcpared on different families of the groups 
already mentioned. 

As all the members of the scientific staff are working together for a coninioa end it 
is unnecessary to mention them individually, but I cannot ])ass over in silence one w'orker 
who, though not a r<>gular member of the staff, has collaborated with us now for several 
years. 1 refer to Mr. E, Brunotti who, often in circumstances by no means convenient 
to him has devoted a very large jiart of his time to the systmnatic study of Indian diptera 
and has jiroducod not only a s(*ries of cxcelkuit jiapers in tlie Records of the Indian Museum 
but also a large and important volume in the Fauna of British India published in London 
under the authority of the (Secretary of State. 

Publication of results. — From the foregoing statements it will be clear that mo.st 
of the zoological research now' being undertaken in India is being published in this country, 
cither in the official publications of different (Government departments, in the Journal 
of the Bombay Natural History Society, in that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal or in .special 
memoirs. Thi're is still a feeling, however, that work published in India docs not receive 
full credit abroad. I think myself that this feeling is a mistaken one and that the pre- 
judice on which it wuis originally founded is now rapidly disappearing ; I feel that wo 
are fully justified in claiming that the zoological publications of the Indian Museum have 
played a great part in dirpelling it ; but, with an increased output of work from the officers 
attached to the Zoological 8urvey of India, it is becoming d’fficult to cope with the papers 
that are now being received from workers in this country totally unconnected with" the 
survey. Most of the iiapers published by the Bombay Natural History Society deal 
with animals of the more conspicuous kinds and their journal, being edited by men who 
have not received a technical training as zoologists and supported by amateurs, is hardly 
suited for papers of a more technical sort. The Journal and Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, after a period of quiescence so far as zoology is concerned, are beginning to 
include papers of considai'able faunistic and biological interest. One series, dealing with 
the results of my own investigations at the lake of Tiberias, in Palestine, has just been 
completed. It contains papers by several distinguished zoologists in Groat Britain and 
other parts of Europe as well as work done in India. A second series is just about 
to commence in the Memoirs of the *Society. It will deal with the re.sults of my recent 
t our in the Par East. 
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Chief needs of zoological research in India — ^Zoologists stationed in India outside 
Calcutta and Madras often complain that they are unable to continue the work they 
began as lecturers or students in Great Britain The reasons for then complaints are 
mainly: — 

(a) the lack of zoological literature , 

(ft) the multiplicity of their purely official duties , and 
(c) the lack of a scientihc atmosphere* 

What precisely is meant by a scientific atmosphere I am not at all sure, for it seems 
to mo that it is one of the first duties of a piofessor in any branch of science to cieate 
a scientific atmosphere among hi^ pupils I have heard this compliant made most often 
by membeis of the Educational Service and I must confess that in most cases it seemed 
to me little more than a confession of failure on the part of the officer who made it It 
IS of couise, however, most advantageous for men engaged in the different branches of 
science to meet one another from time to time and to discuss their ^voik The Indian 
Science Congress, if it continues to advance as it already has done, should do much to 
obviate any legitimate complaints in this direction 

Purelv routine work is, as ever^^ono acknowledges, edaborated to an excessive de^gice 
in India and this is perhaps more noticeable m scientific departments, whether of colleges 
oi of Government, than in puiely admmistiative offices, simply because it is more alien 
to the important woik actuallv in progress The iemcd>, howevei, is to bo sought, it 
seems to me, m the peisonal initiative of the principal office is concerned 

The lack of libiaiies is the most tangible complaint made by scientific men in India, 
So lai as zoology is concerned I think that heio again theie has been a certain amount 
of ex<iggei<ition and that the lack of accc'-s to literature has often bien an excuse rather 
than a justification foi not doing original work It i^^of course; very haid for a Euioj^can 
piolessor, who has been accustomed to woik in an English laboratory with numerous 
colleagues and with access to fine libraries, to accustom himself to Indian conditions, 
and it IS perhaps still moie difficult foi an Indian student w ho has begun his studies under 
the immediate eye of a piotessor m England to set to irork again on his return to his 
native country when he finds that his professoi or colleague is absorbed in routine woik 
and fiankly claims that lescarch in India is impossible 

In a country like India, where the fauna, so far as man> interesting groups are con- 
cerned, is still practically unknown, there is much that can bo done with a very limited 
supply of books and peiiodicals In Lahore Colonel !Stephensop has not found it impos- 
sible to accumulate most of the litciature necessary foi the study of the Indian earth- 
worms When his own library has been lacking wo have usually been able to help him 
111 Calcutta In Calcutta and Maelras there are zoological libraries that would rank as 
of first class impoitancc in any country iii the world Fci soiiijilK , I have worked in four 
univeisity towns in Great Britain, namely Edmbuigh, Oxford, Cambridge, and Luerpool, 
and my expel icnce IS that theie are fewer zoological works that cannot be consulteel in 
Calcutta than in any of these ccnties All zoologists engaged in long continued zoological 
reseaich in Great Britain have to vi^it London occasionally to look up liteiatuie Hie 
one difficulty in this country is the great distance apart of the different centro:>, but I 
believe that if a libiary equal to the Connemara Libraiy in Madias in respect to zoologic il 
periodicals could be founded in each of the Indian proMiice'^, zoologists in India would 
be just as well off m this respect as they are m any part of the British Ernpiie 

One thing that would, I believe, do a gieat deal to encourage research in this country 
would be the foundation of a marine laboratory at which duly qualified Indian students 
could study, with qualified instructors, in then vacations and at othei times and which 
could supply well-preserved material to colleges and other scientific institutions through- 
out the Indian Empire Such an institution could be founded and kept going in connection 
with the Zoological Survey of India at a comparatively small cost, and the Andaman 
Islands both from a scientific and a financial point of view , afford a site of an unsurpassed 
nature A marine fauna is in most particulars by far the most suitable to give a student 
an interest in biology, "and the material it affords is beyond all others in its value as illus- 
trating biological pioblems Just now is not the time to lay before the Government 
of India proposals for fresh expenditure, but I will be glad to submit definite recommend- 
ations on this point as soon as it may seem convenient to the Education Department 
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The following is an outline of a 3;he ne for the appoint nent of research assistants in 
the Zoological Survey of India , — 

A small number of temporary research assistants should be attached to the 
Zoological Survey of India, perhaps two at first. 

These men should act as x>er.sonaI assi.stant8 to gazetted officers Avho, in the opioion 
of the head of the department, were specially qualified to train them to 
undertake responsible research on their own account. 

It should be clearly explained to the assistants that, though they w'ore to be 
“ trained in research ”, their duties would primarily be those of a personal 
assistant 

Tlie a]>pointments should ordinarily be for two years but, in exceptional cases, 
might be extended for one year on the recommendation of the Director of the 
Zoological Survey. In no ca.se would an appointment be e.xtended for more 
than three years. 

The as.sistants should be given an “ .allowance ” — I would prefer not to ftall it a 
salary — of Rs. l.W per month for the first year and Rs. 200 per month for the 
second year. If the appointment were extended to a third year the in- 
cumbent would receive Rs. 300 a month. 

The assistants should receive wliile on tour with tjie officers whom they were 
assisting .second-class travelling allowances and Rs. 3 a day halting allowance. 

The Director of the Zoological Survey of India should submit to the Rducation 
Department every^six months a report on the conduct and work of the 
assistants, stating not only what they were doing, how they were progressing 
and behaving, but also whether they e.xhibited any ]X)wers of initiative cr 
originality. Each man’s report should be sliown to him before despatch to 
Government and he should be allowed to add any comments he thought fit. 
If more than one bad report were received the assistant would lo.so his post. 

The appointments should be made by the Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India, if necessary with the approval of the Government of India. The 
director would be guided in his selection of candidates by his personal know- 
ledge of the work the candidates had done, or ivere doing, and by the 
])ersonal opinion of professors, or other responsible investigators under whom 
they were working. Appointments w'ould only be given' to men who had 
already commenced or completed original research. 

I lay stress on the men being appointed as assistants for I think that in this capacity 
they Avould learn more than if they were merely regarded as students and, moreover, 
the fact that they would have to work for their allowance otherwise than by mere study 
would, I think, be salutary. 

The question of good, even generous, travelling and halting allowances is, I think, 
most important. Assistants travelling with a superior officer have to spend very nearly 
as much as he has to spend himself, and instruction in the field, which is perhaps more 
important in zoology than any other, can ’be given much more satisfactorily if the assist- 
ant is living so far as possible in the same style as his supetior officer. Wew'ould, of 
course, have to insist that the assistants made use of their allowances for the purpose 
for which they w^ere granted. 

There is one further question that is sure to arise ; it is the future prospects of 
men Avho had acted as temporary research assistants in the survey. Colonel Stephenson 
of Lahore, whose opinion in matters of the kind is rendered particularly valuable by bis 
success in encouraging zoological research among his students, tells me that his men 
have no difficulty in obtaining educational posts, but the question of educational 
posts is not one on w hich I am in a position to express a personal opinion. The 
Deputy Director of Fisheries, Bengal, who is an honorary assistant in the Indian Museum, 
tells me that he cannot get suitable men for his department owiiig to lack of zoological 
knowledge on the fiart of all candidates, while the Imperial entomologist at Pusa says 
that the only men he can obtain for zoological work are incapable of working except 
under supervision. The whole object of our scheme would be to train men for respons- 
ible research on their own account. I could not undertake to arrange anything of the 
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nature of an employment bureau for zoological students, but I take it that if the Govern 
ment of India would accept a scheme on the lines I haver suggested they would be pre- 
pared to rely very largely on my opimon of the men selected and would provide the local 
Governments with information based thereon 

I put forward this scheme in anticipation of a considerable extension of zoological 
work in India If things go as I wish them to go it should be possible to absorb any 
students who have proved themselves suitable into the Zoological Survey in some capa- 
city or another. 


Bhandarkar, D R. 

Development of research work in orientaha in the Calcutta Umversiti/ 

The systematic and serious study of the ancient history of India has not yot begun 
It IS true that some blanches of this study aio alieady being puisued by scholais and 
antiquarians, but theio aio a gieat many which have j^ot to be opened out The study, 
e 7 , of the social, administrative, or economic history of India or of Brahmanical and 
Jama iconography has scaicely yet bc'en staited Again, in many of the branches that 
are already being studied only spade-woik has been done If we take, e g , the ancient 
philosophy of India, oveiy scholai will be compelled to admit that we have yet to leain 
a groat deal about the vaiious systems that wore once prevalent, and that several yeais 
of uninterrupted scholarly study must elapse before it is possible to write out a histoiy 
of the rise and development of the ancient Indian philosophy 

It IS, again, a great pity that not even sufficient encouragement to the study of this 
subject has been given by Government though they have been intending doing so foi 
the last seven yeais I am awaie that Government have already established the Archseo- 
iogical Department, which, it must be admitted, has done useful woik But this useful 
work mostly consists not of any sustained research woik, so much as of the discovery and 
collection of materials on which the research work must bo based The history of the 
ancient architecture of India, for example, was fust written by Fergusson, who was not 
an officer of the Archaeological Department, It is true that the book was revised by 
the late Dr Buigess, who was director-general of archaeology, but he did so long after 
ho ceased to have any connection with that department The work of editing the volume 
of the Asoka inscriptions had shortly before the war been entrusted to a German professor 
and that of the Indo-Scythian epigraphs to another German professor, and not to any 
member of the Archaeological Department Of course, the archaeological officeis aie 
m no way to blame Their department has been undermanned and, consequently, most 
•of their time is taken up by the administrative work of then circles and the conserv- 
ation of ancient monuments to which more attention has, natuially, to be devoted than 
to research work 

We constantly speak of fostering the spiiit of research work amongst Indian 
•students, but forget that orientalia are just the subjects which can appeal to them most 
and which they can, therefore, take up and pursue with alacrity and enthusiasm But 
genuine and warm interest in reseaich work amongst Indian students can be created 
4 xnd sustained by a university only, and not by any Government department I know 
what great work can be done by such an institution in respeot of oriental studies The 
Calcutta University had so long piovided facilities only for teaching one or two branches 
of ancient Indian history But even this little has produced many wonderful results 
It has not only popularised the subject in the whole of Bengal, but stimulated the spirit 
of research also The assistant professors and lecturers have not only kepo their 
knowledge abreast of the times, but have already done some research work I cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that the new higher course in ancient Indian history which the 
history board, at the suggestion of its president, has recently introduced into the 
M A history, will disseminate more advanced knowledge of the subject among the 
people in general and stimulate much greater research work in this sphere m the 
teaching staff m particular But even this, I am sorry, will not be enough More 
63^steRiatic efforts must be made towards the development of original work not only in 
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the fields already opened, but also in those yet unexplored. And this object can be 
realised only if new chairs, lectureships, scholarships, and so forth are created. And 
this is not possible unless Government can make liberal grants of money explicitly 
for this purpose. 

Personally, I do not think it will bo a difficult matter to induce Government to give- 
liberal financial aid to the Calcutta University to enable it to realise the object ad- 
verted to above. For a long time past the attention of the Government of India had 
been drawn to the desirability, nay, the necessity, of the cultivation of oriental studies, 
both for educational progress and social development of India. A conference of orient- 
alists wfas, accordingly, held at Simla in July, 1911. As the outcome of their deliberations 
it was resolved to start oriental research institutes somewhat on the lines of the schools 
at Hanoi and Vladivostok. When the scheme was discussed at the conference it was 
understood that Calcutta would be the proper place for a central institute not because- 
it was then the seat of the Government of India, but because in the University, the 
Museum, the Asiatic Society of BengaJ,and the Sanskrit College were to be found materials 
which would make such an institution a real success. But with the change of capital 
the Government of India seem to have suddenly conceived the idea of founding the 
Central Research Institute not at Calcutta, but at Delhi. I do not know whether this 
has received the aiiproval of the Secretary of State for India or when Government intend 
starting it. It appears that the scheme has been held in abeyance on account of the 
financial stringency caused by the war. If Government had thought of establishing the 
Central Institute at Calcutta the scheme probably would not have proved to be a financial 
burden and could have been started long ago. For in Delhi they would have had to-ereate 
an entirely new museum, whereas wo had in Calcutta what is still the best archieological 
museum of India. And to found in Delhi a museum which would equal that of Calcutta 
in a short time was a work of prohibitively heavy expense. In Delhi, again, they would 
have had to start a praetically new library. 1 hear that the library of the Director- 
General of Arclueology was to be brought into requisition. But this library could not 
possibly bo compared to the stupendously large collection of rare and valuable books 
contained in the three excellent libraries of Calcutta, viz., the University Library, the 
Imperial Library, and the Asiatic Society’s Library. And to provide in Delhi the library 
facilities obtainable in Calcutta meant again a huge outlay of money. Moreover, in Delhi' 
there was no collection of ancient^nanuscripts which no rcscai’ch institute could afford 
to be without, and such a collection, again, was not possible without large grants of 
money. The Bengal Asiatic Society of Calcutta, on the other ham,!, possessed by far 
the largest and richest store of manuscripts in the whole of India or Europe. If the 
Government of India had intended founding the Central Research Institute in Calcutta 
they would have saved heavy expenditure on account of museum, library, and manu- 
scripts collection and would, therefore, have been in a jiosition to start it long ago. For 
all they should have done in Calcutta was the more endowment of the necessary chairs, 
lecture.ships, scholarships, and so forth, which would not have cost them much. Again, 
it is very doubtful whether a research institute at Delhi will be a success because Delhi 
has long since ceased to be a centre of learning. On the other hand, Caleutta is already 
an established seat of oriental studios where the student can frequently come in contact 
with many of India’s greatest oriental scholars. The value of such an atmosphere of 
interest in learning to the serious student can scarcely bo overestimated. Besides, the 
study of ancient Indian history and culture has already been popularised by the Calcutta 
University and, as an outsider, I can safely say that nowhere in India is this study so 
enthusiastically and scientifically pursued as in Calcutta. I am, therefore, strongly of 
opinion that it is only here that an oriental research' institute can be expected to be a 
success. Every endeavour should bo made to persuade the Government of India to 
establish the central institute at Calcutta but, if this is not possible, they should be 
induced to open a branch institute at least in Calcutta which also, I hear, they had in con- 
templation. Even if a branch institute is founded here it will go a long way. It is the 
Calcutta University which has made the subject of ancient Indian history and culture 
so popular and progressive in Bengal, and it is only they that, with their experience of so- 
many years, can be expected to guide a central, or branch research, institute in the right 
direction. I, therefore, submit, for the kind consideration of the University Commis- 
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Sion, the following proposals for the endowment of the necessary chairs, lectureships^ 
and scholarships in order that they may bo added to the Calcutta University staft — 

To begin with the number of profe^sois should be five for the following subjects — 

(а) Ancient Indian history and culture 

(б) Indian philosophy and religion 

(c) Vedic language, literature, and culture 

(d) Pall language, literature, and culture 

(e) Anthropology for India 

The above chairs have been given in the order of their relative importance 
Every professor should recei v e a monthly salary of Rs 1,000 — 50 — 1,200, plus house 
rent 

Every professor should be given from two to three assistants and five instructors 
The salary of the assistant professor should be Rs 400 — 25 — 600 and that of 
the instructor Rs 250 — 25 — 400 per month Three scholarships for research 
piu poses ^nd of the value of Rs 100 a month,should be attached to each chair 
There ought to be every sort of co-ordination between the Calcutta University 
and the Archaeological Department The latter, as I have stated at the 
beginning, has collected a mass of useful materials which are invaluable for 
research work, and which should be made accessible to the Calcutta Univers- 
ity Again, most of these monographs and volumes, which are issued at the 
expense of the Archaeological Survey and which are not taken up by its 
officers, should, so far as possible be entrusted for publication to the members 
of the ancient Indian history teaching staff of the Calcutta University It 
was, indeed, a very wise move on the part of the Dxrector Gmeral #f 
Aichseology to have put me in charge of the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum This certainly enables me to afford all museum facilities 
to the students and lectuicrs of the University It will, therefore, not be 
too much to hope that the co-ordination of the kind asked for will be readily 
agreed to by him 

One or two points only I may now touch upon here It is of great importance thaf, 
in many cases, the professor and his assistants should have first-hand acquaintance with 
the ancient monuments, inscriptions, manusciipts, and so forth But this is possible 
o#ly if they are allowed, from time to time, to go out on tour and visit the various sites, 
libraries and museums Not infrequently a direct examination of the originals is more 
valuable than of their reproductions 

I have also to say a word or two in regard to the Indian Museum, Calcutta It 
was so long regarded as the piemier museum of India and should continue to be so looked 
upon All the originals should, so far as possible, bo secured for this museum and, 
where this is not possible, good casts and reproductions of all important monuments 
should be stored and made accessible to the students I may point out that of all the 
inscribed records of ancient India those of Asoka are the most important but, unfortu- 
nately no estampages of these epigraphs exist in the museum at present 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

* Requirements of experimental psychology 

The Department of Experimental Psychology, as organised by our University, 
embraces the study of the following subjects — 

(w) Physiological psychology 
(fc) Abnormal psychology 

(c) Child psychology 

(d) Animal psychology 

(e) Race and folk psychology 

As physics and chemistry cannot be studied without well-equipped laboratories 
it IS also impossible to study all those branches of knowledge mdicated above without 
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experimentation and observation. The University should, accordingly, appreciate the 
scope of the Department of Experimental Psychology. The following arrangements 
are n cessary to give an up-to-date foimdation to all its branches : — 

(i) More space to be used as lecture rooms and laboratories. 

(ii) Animal house and biological museum to be created to facilitate the study of 

animal psychology. 

(iii) A larger sum to be apportioned for the purchase of books and apparatus. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

Methods tp he followed in the study of the sociological and humanistic sciences in a modern 

Indian university » 

The watchwarcl of a modern university in India should be a new, extended, and cor- 
rected historico-comparative method in the study of the humanistic and sociological 
sciences. In the so-called genetic and comparative studies in the West the human and 
social experiments of the Asiatic peoples have been misconceived and misinterpreted. In 
the crude imitations of the old English universities that wo have here students and pro- 
fessors alike deal exclusively with the judgments of value and validity of the Western 
civilisation which, to them, as well as to the University, represent the “ scientific and 
final judgments of man and his varied experiments in art, or religion, or social arrange- 
ment and construction. The Western social and humanistic sciences and the second 
hand products of these in the Indian universities can give only partial and intermediate 
generalisations because they are based on an insufficient analysis and an incomplete 
collection and classification of data. A now Indian university ought to extend the history 
of culture — philosophical, scientific, and artistic — pointing out ‘ the contributions of 
India to the growth and development of civilisation, and build anew the sociological and 
humanistic sciences by collecting and comparing the intermediate and provisional 
generalisations derived from the study of both western and eastern facts and norms. In 
different field — philosophy, art, economics, sociology universal generalisations will then 
be reached which will subsume the intermediate principles and formulae of limited scope 
and validity, applicable to particular cultural regions and regional cultures. From the 
broad and general principles of universal scope and validity it would be possible to 
descend again, by the deductiv% method, to the concrete domain of particulars and 
limiting conditions and formulate experiments adapted to the needs and opportunities of 
particular cultures and regions for reconstruction and progress. But this work is not 
jiossible unless the faculties and academics which are still being produced under the 
hasty and superficial judgments which Macaulay pronounced on the methods and policy 
of Indian education are completely reorganised and reconstituted. If this work can be 
done, it will tor ever render impossible the narrow sectional view of human history which 
ignores the lives and life-values, the experience and the wisdom of the Asiatic races and 
which, in India, turns these humanities and social sciences into barren abstractions 
which have shunned the actual facts and conditions of Indian life as irrelevant or 
disturbing factors. For the West it will make it possible to utilise the communal and 
synthetic genius of the Indian civilisation for the coming social reconstruction in the 
West and for India it will lescue us from the evils of commercialism, industrialism, 
officialism, clericalism and the tyranny of examination alike in the new education which 
will train individuals by social studies and social action. 

In my opening extension lecture at this University, in which I endeavoured to for- 
mulate the scheme of a new and inclependent school of Indian economics, I pointed 
out the fundamental differences between Eastern and Western social structures in the 
following words : — 

** Both industrial and political constitution which has developed in the West has shown 
remarkable mechanical efficiency under the monistic theory of social grouping 
under dominating central organs such as the mihtaristic or capitalistic types 
of organisation. But the principle of social grouping which has produced the 
centralised organisation of trusts and cartels, socialistic States and Germanic 
empires for exploitation has also exhibited explosive and devastating forces 
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in the form of supormon and anarchs dominating to their advantage every 
field of industry, social, and political life. 

Anc’ now there arises as an imperative need a new pluralistic principle of social 
grouping based not on the dominance ab extra of a centralised power which 
separates itself as an individual entity from the subordinate social organis- 
ations and uses them foi its own advantage, but on the recognition of the 
divine right of original and primary constituent bodies and individuals 
to find their satisfaction through concerted action, and this can only be 
promoted if the central organ has for its only objective the co ordmation and 
correlation of these elemental bodies and no particularist interests of its ow n 
to promote 

In the Eaot, in social, political, and industrial organisation, the principle of social 
grouping has recogni'^ed the free and indej^endent interests of the constituent 
primary bodies resulting not in the concentration of power m a central 
organ, but in a decentralised polity, and the diffusion of industry, of wealth, 
of population, and of social functions and activities Thus the life of the 
isocial organism has not been sacrificed to the soul-killmg ideal of mere 
mechanical and administrative efficiency This principle of social organisa- 
4iion has created multiple communal groups for the development of individual 
peisonality and not one vast machine called the State or the industrial system 
in which the individual is perpetually liable to be reduced to a mere auto- 
maton The East does not rear the fabric of an omnipotent State or a 
socialistic democracy, but develops intermediate social groups like the family 
as the unit in economic life, the guilds and castes as industrial groups, the 
J arnas and Asrams as ethico religious groupings, the panchayatSy the village 
communities and the five assemblies in political composition In rehgion 
India has gone beyond an intellectual and barren monotheism to a pluralism 
that sees God m the infinite manifestations of nature and of human relation- 
ship The pluralistic princij le of social constitution feeds itself on this 
characteristic attitude of mind In social organi'^ation India has not 
established dommatmg central oigans such as the absolutist and monopolistic 
types of social grouping which can satisfy only a bare and materialistic 
ideal of mechanical and administrative efficiency India establishes and 
perpetuates multiple forms of social grouping, to which the individual is tied 
by organic and spiritual bonds, and which, like a concrete polytheism m 
the conception of Bxawarnpa and Bisuadeva^ satisfy the totality of human 
interests and needs, and are conducive to the development of the complete 
and concrete personality 

This principle of social organisation has to be rehabilitated m order to check the 
destructive tendencies of the absolutist and militaristic ideal that has threat- 
ened to swallow up all vital and growing forms of social constitution. This 
rehabilitation is necessary even in the interests of the West itself ’’ 

At the end of the course of lectures recently delivered by me at Lahore as special 
'lecturer m Indian economics I urged that there is no doubt that the fundamental social 
institutions of the West, such as the State and private property as well as the economic 
organisation will bo built anew as a result of the war The omnipotent socialistic State 
iObtruding its arms into the domams of private and j)orsonal life, and accepting the criterion 
rthat it is the majority who must after all rule, and the minority will be obhged to submit 
with the best grace possible , the power of the financial and capitalistic interests m spite of 
’^fche advancement m pohtical democracy , a capitalistic system of industry creating an enor- 
mous disparity of wealth in society and mamtainmg and perpetuatmg an industrial 
oligarchy , the evils of poverty and unemployment, overcrowdmg and slums , tho divorce 
of life from nature and from nature’s standards , the loss of human sympathies and private 
affections , the lust for power — power in war by the State derived from command of the 
seas by the navy, and of the lands by the army — and power in wealth in the individual, 
xinstead of intellectual power andimtrmsic wealth, the wealth of art, literature and religion 
for a nation, and of character and spirituality for the individual , the evils of financial ism, 
capitalism, and mihtarism wll rebound from these mto worse evils — the literal stimggle 
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for existence and class conflict in society as the modes of social progress — all these which 
have their appropriate theologies in a machine politics, a monetary economics, and a 
mechanical biology of the West will gave place in the natural, scientific, and democratic 
civilisation of the future to healthier social institutions which will emphasise man’s return 
to a freer, nobler life, a return to human instincts and natural feelings, and to standards 
and norms derived from nature. The Indian economic scheme which, by utilising the 
communal habits and institutions for purposes of mechanical^id technical efficiency, will 
be able to withstand the inroads of industrialism, will supply valuable material for the 
reconstruction of economic life that is in immediate prospect in the West. Those materials 
will represent the human and social experiments of a race which has wisely limited the 
rights of the State and of private property, institutions which are the embodiment of the 
appropriative and exploitative impulses of the West, and has also wisely promoted creative- 
ness at the expense of the appropriativenoss that has become too much the characteristic 
of Western civilisation in industry and politics, both in internal and external relations,, 
and has now thrown the world into the most dreadful confusion that the human race has 
over experienced. Communalism, the science of economics, based on this economic scheme- 
will not only furnish new data of human and economic construction, and organisation, 
but will also help in the formulation of broad and general principles of economics by 
collating and comparing the judgments of value and validity of the western and eastern 
cultures, a universal science in which the Indian conciousness, like every other 
regional consciousness, in the zones of cultural distribution, will contribute enduring 
and characteristic truths, which are but conscious formulations of those aspects of the- 
universe-idea revealed to this group-mind from its angle of vision, and deeply embedded 
in its unconscious and sub-conscious strata. The economics of communalism contributing 
to the formulation of universal economics ought to bo also the prelude to the new schools 
of sociological and humanistic sciences, schools of anthropology, sociology and politics, 
of comparative law and comparative j urisprudence, which will subsum 3 the intermediate* 
generalisations and formulae of the sciences that go by these names in the West in principles 
of universal scope and validity derived from a corrected and extended historico-com par- 
ativo method that is first applied to the study of economics. 

The University, selective and predictive, must give its help in the reconstruction of 
our economic and social life, the remaking of our homes and villages, the planning of clean* 
cities, noble social structures, and happy families. Western education, with its exagger- 
ated emphasis of the principle of division, has created barren specialisms in arts and 
sciences and has created the unfortunate breach between the academy and the press and 
the platform, between the laboratory and the workshop, between the workshop and the 
garden, and between the art school and the slums. The now education will reunite 
the energies which are now being dissipated here and there in these separate, and even 
conflicting, fields of thought and action, and bringing about a co-ordination of social, 
studios and social action, guide and inspire the harmonious blending of the communalism 
of India with the competition of the West in new, clean, beautiful, noble Indian cities 
and villages of electricity, hygiene, art, and religion, of which the now university will be 
the inner soul, builder, and inspircr. Witness the physical degeneration and the un- 
employment, the declining birth rate of our middle classes, our disintegrated agriculture, 
our debilitated arts and crafts, our deserted villages and unclean cities, the disintegration 
of our communal system, and the abject poverty of our labourers. The University 
must understand the deep issues of our life, grip our vital problems, and discerning: 
and selecting what is best in eastern and in western cultures, formulate social aims 
and civic policies to check the disintegration and ruin of our old civilisation. The 
University militant should guide and inspire new social and human experiments, use 
specialised training and capacity for civic betterment and social welfare. Nothing is 
more demanded of jour universities than the reunion of regional and social studies andi 
regional and social initiatives and experiments in new and ever-expanding fields of col- 
lective thought and action. Six decades of an education, meant to satisfy adminis- 
trative and professional needs for a microscopic minority, which has kept itself aloof 
from the vital problems of the life of the nation have passed ; the future demands that 
education should be regional, communal, national, and keep steadfastly before itself thet 
practical ends of social and civic welfare and progress. 
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Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Sanslfit. 

Sanskrit studios should be divided into two sections, V(Z , the Eistern and the Western. 
The eastern section should be devoted to a critical study of the vaiious branches of Sans- 
krit learning, including the Vedas and the six systems of philosophy The existing system, 
no doubt, fosters the study of a number of text-books in almost every branch of Sanskiit, 
but the machinery provided for such study is wholly defective An attempt has been 
made in the new system of post-graduate teaching to remedy the defect, but in the 
absence of a body of experts to work the system it is not likely to achieve the end in view 
It IS this body of experts which has to be created, and it can only be done by giving 
facilities for acquiring expert knowledge to a number of students who have shown special 
aptitude for such knowledge Of all systems of Indian philosophy modern Nyaya is 
perhaps the most important, as furnishing a key to the understanding of other systems, 
but the abstruseness ot its terminology has hitherto repelled students from its study, 
with the result that the vast body of literature known as Navyanyaya^ or modern logic, 
.IS a sealed book to the Sanskritist of the day And, as most works of the othei systems 
-of philosophy aiming at a precision ot thought and expression are written in the style 
of modern Nyaya, they are very imperfectly understood by the Sanskrit-knowing graduates 
ot our University It i*-, therefore, desirable that some of our brilliant Sanskrit knowing 
graduates should bo induced to undergo a course of five years’ training with some expert 
pandit or scholar of our day omd required to pass some sort of a tost in the 
subject. These men should form the nucleus of a body of experts upon whom would 
devolve the task of superintending the Sanskrit education of succeeding generations 
A number of fellowships should be endowed to attract suitable men to this work The 
JFellows should devote their time to the study of Sanskrit, and carry on research in some 
particular branch of learning There should also bo a western section of which the 
members should devote themselves to research work on western methods, and the know^- 
ledge of Pall and the Prakrits and of French and Gorman, if not some of the other 
languages of Europe, besides English, should be made compulsory for them. They should 
devt)te themselves to reseaich work connected with language and lu story and, like their 
colleagues of the eastern section, should office for life and consecrate themselves to the 
cause of learning and scholaiship All Sanskrit education in its higher branches should be 
entrusted to the l^pdy of experts selected from these two sections It is in some such w ay 
that the defects of the existing systems can be remedied Unless this is done, with th 
dying out of the old races of Naiyaviks the priceless literature of Navyanyaya and wit] 
it much that is valuable in other systems of Indian thought, will be lost for good t' 
the woild Already books like Kusi^maniahyralas with Bardhamana’s commentary 
Bauddhadhikt r, the Khandana-kUanda-KhaCya and a number of others of the Y^dant 
school have practically come to bo sealed books, ai d it is high time that somethinj 
was done to rescue them from undeserved oblivion 


Sen Gupta, Dr Narendranath. 

Teaching of psychology. 

Psychology, though it began its career as a branch of philosophy, has ended as a uatura 
^ciei oe The curriculum of the University includes psychology, but makes no mentioi 
of the laboratory facilities necessary for its study Thus, the undergraduate, or evei 
the M A , who has passed through his course of psychology is often surprised to hea 
that such a thing as a psychological laboratory is within the range of possibihties 
This state of things, I submit, should not continue. The study of psychology shouli 
always involve laboratory work Otherwise, the study is useless and might as well b 
replaced by something more profitable. 

Those who go in for the profession of teaching, especially in primary and secondary 
'Schools, must be famihar with the general principles of psychology. Such knowledge 
ouust be based upon facts, and not upon text-books. Hence, the training colleges which 
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turn out B. T ’s and L. T.’s should either establish psychological laboratories or 
attach themselves to well-equipped laboratories. Necessarily, they must have on their 
staff men trained in experimental psychology. 

Persons who are now engaged in the inspection of schools are often those who have had* 
nothing to do with the study of the human mind. Their inspection and supervision 
consequently do not extend to the mental life of schoolchildren. The result is that the 
mind of the child is an unknown quantity to the teacher. Even the familiar distinc- 
tion between the normal and the abnormal child has no practical significance for him. 
Conditions of attention and inattention, nature of sensory defects and their influence 
upon mentality, the effects of fatigue — all these would open new chapters of study even 
for many veteran educationists. This, I beg leave to point out, is not a state of affairs 
to bo any longer tolerated. The supervising officers must, in all cases, possess a working 
knowledge of the facts of mental life. The best way out of the difficulty will be to apiK)int 
graduates in experimental psychology to fill these positions. 

The Department of Experimental Psychology of the University of Calcutta may 
well undertake to train men for these purposes if funds be forthcoming. Government 
might divert at least a portion of the funds spent on the Davi 1 Hare Tra'ning College^ 
to the Department of Experimental Psychology, which, in exchange, wo.il I offer' 
adequate facilities to students of the training college. 


Banerjee, Dr. M. N. 

Tie HUtory and Origin of Bzlgachia Medical College. 

To trace the history of the Bel^achia Medical College we have to go so far back as 1886. 
It was then felt that there was a great demand for medical education and that the Gov- 
ernment institutions were not able either to cope with it or to supply a sufficient number 
of trained practitioners for the people at large. Realising the need of a private institution 
to supplement the efforts of the Government, some Indian medical practitioners started a 
Medical School at 161, Old Boytakhana Road. A Committee was formed in October 1886, 
consisting of Drs. K. N. Bhattacharya, R. G. Kar, B. B. Maitra, M. L. Dey, S, C. 
Mukherjee, P. C. Mazumder anS others with Dr. M. N. Banerjee as Chairman for its 
organisation and management. The institution was removed to 155, Bowbazar Street,, 
in December and on the 2nd of January, was named the Calcutta Schwl of Medicine. At 
the commencement its specified objects were to teach allopathy, homeopathy and, if 
necessity arose, Hindu medicine saparately and by separate teachers. As a matter of 
fact allopathy and homeopathy were taught till the 21st August 1887 when the Calcutta 
School of Medicine ceased to exist as originally started and the allopathic portion was 
made a separate school under the name of Oilcutta Medical School with the object of 
teaching western system of medicine only as it was taught in the government schools and 
colleges, 

ITio first final examination was held in March 1888, The students began to attend 
the Mayo Hospital and its branch dispensaries from this year and for this privilege we 
were indebted to Colonel R. C. Sanders, the Surgeon-Superintendent. In August 1888 
an outdoor dispensary was started in the school premises, the expenses of which were met 
partly from the school funds and partly from subscriptions. A year after the school was^ 
removed to 298, Upper Circular Road. In August 1889, we obtained permission for 
dissection from the Government of Bengal and dissections were performed in November 
1889. In this year the school was registered as a public institution. 

During the succeeding years the gradual improvement continued and the school 
attracted the attention alike of Government and of the public. In January 1893, Sir 
Charles Elliot, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presided at our prize distribution 
and was pleased to become a patron of the institution. From 1894 the students were of 
two classes, the licence class and the certificate class, the course of medical study being 
the same for both, but the standard of preliminary education being lower for the latter^ 
The course of medical study was raised from three to four years for the license class from 
1897. 
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From the year 1896 attempts were made to establish a hospital in connection with 
' the school and m 1896 we were able to acquire, out of the funds of the school, the bulk of 
the present site at Belgachia A hospital with 16 beds was founded in the meantime m 
the school premises m Circular Road on the 7th of September 1897. 

On the 4th of February 1899, the foundation stone of the Albert Victor Hospital was 
laid by Sir John Woodburn the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the hospital 
was formally opened with 40 beds by him m February 1902 Through the exertions of 
the late Dr Lalmadhub Mukherjee, one of our past Presidents, of the late Maharajah 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and of Mr R D Mehta we were able to secure the surplus 
(Rs 18,095-15-2) of the fund raised to give a suitable reception to His Royal Highness 
Prmce Albert Victor on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta m 1890 And the hospital 
was named after the late prmce and is one of the few permanent memories in India of his 
visit to this country 

In 1903 the school was removed to its present site An out-door dispensary was 
opened m 1904, the cost bemg paid by the late Babu Manick Lai Seal. 

The institution so far was a vernacular medical school of the standard of government 
Medical Schools In 1904 the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal was amalga- 
mated into it 

A college department with a five years’ course was started after the amalgamation 
From Julyl904 there weie the school with a four years’ and the college with a five years’ 
course at Belgachia The certificate class was abolished and its last examination was 
held m 1906 • 

As the demand for beds in our hosiptal increased and as the 40 beds were found msuffi- 
cient fbr the number of students it became necessary to increase the accommodat on. 
The late Ranee Kustun Manjari Dr.ssi of Posta was pursuaded by Dr M N Banerjee 
to help us m the buildmg of the second storey of the hospital, the entire cost of which 
(Rs 40,000) being paid by her The new wards were opened by Sir Edward Baker in 
November 1909 The hospital was now able to accommodate 100 patients 

In the year 1910 His Highness the Raja of Tipporah established a Medical School at 
Agurtola, the capital of his State, and had it affiliated to our institution The school has 
been abolislied, the affiliation lasting for two years only 

In the year 1911 the institution entere<l upon a new pJiase of its life and the real begin- 
ning of the Belgachia Medical College dates from this year A bill for the registration of 
medical practitioners in Bengal was contemplated and m August 1910, the Government 
of India addressed the Government of Bengal statmg that it was undesirable that legisla- 
tion should bo undertaken against the private medical colleges until an effort had been 
made to induce all or some of them to unite in formmg one good and efficient teachuig 
institution In compliance wuth these mstructions several meetmgs, presided over by 
Surgeon -General Harris w'ero held in his office in March 1911, but no definite conclusions 
were arrived at on account of the clashing interests of the various institutions and of the 
uncompromismg attitude of some of their representatives Sir Pardey Lukis, Surgeon- 
General with the Goveinment of India, was, however, anxious to see a private radical 
college working in healthy rivalry with the Government Medical College and, as he said 
in his speech in Council on the Medical Degrees Act, “ after two years had elapsed without 
any progress being made the Government of India decided to render financial help to the 
parent institution the College of Physicians and Surgeons of IJengal (Belgachia) with a 
view to its ultimate affiliation to the University of Calcutta ” But when this decision ivas 
communicated to the Government of Bengal it met with opposition from their medical 
advisers and no progress was made till Colonel W R Edwards came to officiate as Surgeon- 
General In September 1913 our representatives met m conference with the Government 
of Bengal and several meetmgs were held in Darjeelmg presided by Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Carmichael used to take an active and sympathetic mterest in our mstitution Sir 
William Duke and Mr H L Stephenson also did their best to help the scheme. Ulti- 
mately with the kmd help of Surgeon-General Edwards the whole scheme was put into 
shape and is embodied in a letter dated 12th October 1913 written by our President to 
him. To state briefly the Government promised a capital grant of 6 lacs for buildmgs 
and a recurring grant of Rs 60,000 annually and we agreed to raise 2^ lacs for equipments 
and to secure annual grants of Rs 30,000 and Rs. 10,000 from the Corporation and the 
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University, respectively, the remainder of the recurring cost being met by fees and endow- 
ments. The Government was to nominate three members out of eleven for the managing 
committee and the appointment of a superintendent of the hospital was "o be subject to 
their approval, but the Government agreed to give us a free hp>nd in the mane^gement 
of the institution in all other matters. Surgeon-General Edwards in his letter, dated 13th 
October 1913, said : “ I am aware that in this case you are most anxious to prove that 
you, as Bengalis, can make a complete success of the institution, without any other them 
monetary assistance from Government, and that in order to vindicate your power of organi- 
sation and administration you wish to be given an absolutely free hand as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned and eventually you are willing to be judged by results.” Tlie sanction 
of the Secretary of State to this scheme wp^s obtained early in 1915, and the Government 
of Bengal published p. resolution in the Calcutta Gazette of 20th April 1916 announcing the 
conditions on which the government grants were to be made p»nd ending with the following 
remarks : “ It now, therefore, rests with the committee to fulfil their pp*rt of the arrpmge- 
ment and collect the necessp.ry funds ; thereafter the success of the experiment, in which 
His Excellency in Council takes the very deepest interest, will depend upon the independent 
medical profession in Bengal.” The Calcutta Medicp>I School and College of Physicmns 
and Surgeons of Berfgal ceased to adm t new students, in terms of arrangement with the 
Government from the commencement of the session of 1914. We applied in pmticipation 
of the sanction of the Secretary of State, for University affiliation on 20th February 1914. 
Colonel Calvert and Dr. Briihl were appointed to inspect the institution and on their 
report, dated the 29th June 1914, the syndicate asked us to carry out certain improvements. 
The improvements were carried out and they came to inspect again in June 1915, but the 
syndicate on their report deferred the grant of affiliation on financial grounda The 
financial difficulty arose from the conditions laid down by the Secretary of State, The 
three conditions that we promised to fulfil, the raising of 2J lacs from the public and 
securing annual grants of Rs. 30,000 and of Rs. 10,000 from the Calcutta Corporation 
and University respectively, were mp*de conditions precedent to tlio Government grants. 
Whereas we understood that as wc did not want the whole of the Governmen^t grants at 
once, wo were to fulfil tlie conditions gradup.lly p.nd to complete them before obtaining the 
full p-mount of the Government grants. However, as the conditions laid down by the 
Secretary of State were definite p,nd there was no alternative avo applied ourselves p.ssi- 
duously to fulfil them. The CorpoBjfction of Calcutta, under the guidruice of its Chairman, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Payne, who has always taken a keen interest in our instHbution, promised 
to give us an annual grant of Rs. 30,000 and the University of Calcutt;^. also held out 
hopes of substantial support. Wo succeeded also in getting the major portion of the 
21 lacs from the public We applied again to the university for affiliation to the Preli- 
minary Scientific standard informing the syndicate of the progress we made o>nd guarantee- 
ing to make up all the deficit, if any, in the annual expenditure, each member of the com- 
mittee signing on his personal security. After a prolonged correspondence between the 
University and our president the latter succeeded in satisfying the former about the 
financial condition and the requirements emd on the 9th of October 1915 the syndicate 
recommended the affiliation to the senate. At a meeting of the senate on the 8th of 
January 1916, a resolution for affiliation was adopted in spite of strong opposition from 
certain quarters. Sir Pardey Lukis came to Calcutta, and attended this meeting to help 
us in getting the affiliation ; it was at his suggestion that the affiliation was granted so 
far as the University was concerned, on one condition only, viz,y that the sum of 2J lacs pro- 
mised by us must have been actually paid into the credit of the school. But as the new 
session was about to commence and if immediate affiliation was not granted a year might 
be lost, our president represented the whole matter personally to the Government of India 
and the Government of India were pleased to modify the condition and order the affiliation 
in their letter No. 248, dated the 21st March 1916 (Education Department), to take effect 
from the commencement of the ses.sion 1916-17 with directions that if within six months 
the sura of 2\ lacs promised by u^ was not actually paid into our credit the syndicate wa.s 
to take steps for disaffiliation. For this favour we are indebted to the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran 
Nair. 

The affiliation being obtained all arrangements were at once made for the commence- 
ment of the session and the Belgachia Medical College was formally opened on the 5th of 
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July 1916 by His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal The classes for the 
preliminary scientific course were opened in the old school building modified and improved 
for the purpose 

Within the time extension (6 months) given us for raismg lacs the whole amount 
was subscribed for. But on the last day it was found that the amount collected was 
Rs 30,000 too short To prevent disaffiliation four members of the committee borrowed 
Rs 30,000 on their personal responsibility and made up the deficit. This loan has nearly 
been paid up from collection realised smee then 

A new difficulty arose when, havmg, as we thought, satisfied all the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State, we applied in October 1916 for the Government grants 
The Government of Bengal was not satisfied about the university grants The university 
grants to colleges are ordinarily made from the money allotted for this purpose by the 
Government of India and although the university was prepared to earmark Rsr 10,000 
out of this money every year for our mstitution the Government of Bengal thought that 
the grant should be made fiom university money and not from government money The 
University had no other money to give the grant from So the Government grants could 
not be obtained and the matter had to be referred to the Secretary of State again 

Arrangements were already made for tl'e construction of the new college building and 
a day was fixed for the ceremony of laying the foundation stone Sir Pardey Lukis was 
to have laid the foundation stone on 29th Novembei 1916 but he could not do it on account 
of this new difficulty. He advised us however to go on with the work The committee 
hesitated to incur an expenditure of 3 lacs for the college building with the uncertainty 
of Government grants but at last decided to continue the building works We consider 
ourselves fortunate that we did not stop the work, for a little later the Tata Iron Works 
were commandeered and it would have been impossible for us to build the large spacious 
laboratory rooms if the heavy steel joists were unobtainable 

When the Government of Bengal thought it was necessary to make a reference to the 
Secretary of State about the university grants the committee represented that to get 
over the technical difficulty they would rr.ther do without the univeisity grant and that 
their increased income from the increased rate of fees from students enabled them to do 
so The Government of Bengod supported us in this representation The Secretary 
of State was pleased to waive the condition of the university grant and the Government 
of Bengal communicated this in tlieir letter No 933 Medl , dated the 11th May 1917, and 
offered to pay the grants on the committee signing a deed in the prescribed form for such 
grants The legftl formalities are being gone through * We have got a portion of the 
grants and the balance \\ e expect to get within a short tune The affiliation for the first 
M B VPS obtained on the 29th June 1917, the ground floor of the college building wa.3 
finished in May 1917 and the equipments being completed the lectures and practical 
clpjsses for the preliminary scientific and the first B M courses were commenced in new 
building from July 1917 

The Belgacliia Mediccd College is now an accomplished fact and the committee feel 
the greatest pride and satisfaction as they recall the fact that this is the first non-official 
Medical College in India manned and managed entirely by Indians. 
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So long as teachers who have not received any professional training are treated 
as being on the same footing with those who have been trained it cannot bo hoped that 
teachers will be very eager to put themselves to the trouble of a strenuous course of study, 
followed by a degree examination. It seems desirable, therefore, that, as soon as money 
becomes available for an improvement of the pay of high school teachers (for this note 
only refers to such teachers), it should bo devoted to the establishment of a new salary 
scale to which only teachers who have obtained a definite professional qualification should 
be admitted. This would entail no hardship for existing teachers who, as they become 
trained, would bo removed across from the present scale to the new one and take up their 
own relative positions there. Such an arrangement would carry with it two definite 
advantages. First, it would hold out a strong inducement to teachers to become trained. 
Second, it would introduce only gradually the additional expense involved in starting the 
new scale. 

In addition to the above, I would urge that it is one of the responsibilities of the 
State to say that only fit tcac hers should be allowed to teach in high schools. State 
licenses, either temporary or [ ermanent, should, therefore, be established and all high 
school teachers compelled to provide themselves with one or the other at a fee only large 
enough to cover postal and printing expenses. Permanent licenses should be issued to all 
teachers over forty years of ago, and they should bo allowed to finish their careers in peace. 
They should also bo issued to teachers who have satisfied the authorities on the score 
of their professional qualifications. Temporary licenses should be given to teachers 
under forty years of ago who have not yet qualified themselves, but it should be understood 
that they are liable to bo withdrawn if the holders fail to qualify themselves within a 
reasonable time. It may bo hoped that, as the provision of facilities for the training of 
teachers becomes wider, the number of temporary licenses will decrease until they are 
only used for young men at the commencement of their careers. The object of all this 
is to secure for the high school teacher a definite professional status. 

At present the only inducements vhich offer themselves to teachers to become 
trained voluntarily are their owh interest in their professional work awJ a vague hope of 
possible preference for good posts. The principal inducement to enter a training college re- 
mains that of a forcible deputation by the inspectors of schools. It may be hoped that, 
as the training of teachers is extended the University or other locognising authorities 
will comjDcl all recognised schools to have on their staffs a certain proportion of per- 
manently licensed teachers. School authorities might also provide that no teacher, except 
one holding a permanent license, should take part in any pension or provident fund, or 
be confirmed in his post. 

Tuining now to the question of the certification of teachers I should like to say 
that on my first appointment as principal of the Dacca Training College I tried to get 
the college started on a basis quite independent of the University. This does not mean 
that I consider that there should be no connection betw^cen the training of teachers and 
the Uiiiversit}^. On the contrary, I am very anxious that teachers should feel that their 
study of education has very great value from the academic point of view. There is, 
however, a part of the professional work of a teacher which is not academic. I refer to 
the technique of school and class organisation, the use of the black-board and of illustra- 
tion generally, the organisation of physical exercise and the playing of games, the ability to 
maintain discipline in the varying conditions of school life, and the management of school 
hostels. It is particularly difficult for an affiliating university to lay dowm courses and 
to impose tests of real value in these matters and it is of the greatest importance that the 
staffs of the colleges concerned should bo in a position to vary the conditions and the 
organisation of this work with the greatest facility. In these matters, then, the University 
connection has always seemed to me to be burdensome. I, therefore, suggest that all 
intending teachers holding a qualification equal to, or higher than that of the, intermediate 
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examination of the University should be required to go through a year’s course of training 
in the technique of their profession and that they should be awarded a State diploma 
certifying their abihty in these matters 

The diploma course should consist in the study of th3 following — 

(а) The organisation and class work of a good demonstration school 

(б) Certaon school subjects and the methods of teaching them, including black-board^ 

work. 

(c) Physical exercises and games, together with elementary hygiene. 

(r?) Spoken English, together with essay writing, the use of books, and pr6cis writing 
(e) Several weeks’ teaching under close supervision 

It should be possible for a man holding the diploma to obtain an endorsement as an 
inspecting officer, or as a specialist teachei, after a short period of special training for the 
purpose 

When a teacher has hold a State diploma during two years of practical teaching 
in a recogni ed school he should be considered qualified to enter upon a single year’s course 
leading to the degree of B T This course might be i3rovided either m the training college 
or in special classes in arts colleges The classes should bo kept small, and the course oi 
instruction should include the following — 

(i) The histoiy of education — a select^ period 

(ii) Educational administration m India and in one or two other countries 
(ill) School organisation 
(iv) The theory of teaching 

(v) One school subject, or a group of subjects, studied in detail 

During this year it should be made possible for the student to visit as wide a 
range of educational institutions as possible , but it should not bo considorod necessary 
to worry him with much piactical teaching His diploma course and subsequent teaching 
work should have proved whether he is capable of this impoitant part of his duties I 
am convinced that the provision of such a year’s study of education would be a relief to 
any teacher after some years’ school teaching, and the knowledge gamed during that year 
should be consideiod essential for a man holding the more responsible posts in sch ols 
and on the inspecting side of educational woik The degree of B T vould, on this plan, 
be taken by mtermediatb passed men after two years’ college instruction, betv eon which 
they would have taken two years’ practical teaching (Graduates would have been 
through the fiame course I do not think that this would bo a bad airangemont foi I 
have found that the best intermediate men aie much bettoi as teachei s than the worst 
graduates The amount of Government aid that would be provided w^ould bo a gioat 
incentive to takmg their B T degree for the more intelligent of the pooler class of inter- 
m diato passed men Graduates would still be distinguished by holding two degrees, 
instead of only the professional one 

But it IS desirable to enable a teacher to advance fiom his B T to the coveted 
degree of M A , and I would suggest that the Univeisity should provide an M A course 
in education for appioved B T.’s of at least two years’ standing Theie is, I suppose, 
no longer a dispute as to whether the subji'ct of education is in itself of sufficient cultural 
value for this purpose I would, theiefoie, allow approved B T ’s to take then M A. 
degree cithei in one of the oidinary M A subjects oi in some bianch of the study of 
education itself 

I venture, at this point, to remark that a great deal of mateiial that would be good* 
for teaching purposes, if it could be developed foi that purpose after the matriculation 
stage, is being wasted Subjects are selected for the intermediate examination some- 
times according to the whim of the student, but more often according to the supposed 
case of th^ examination in, or the combinations of, the subjects in which lectures are pro- 
V ded m the particular college to which the student can get admission A large number 
of matriculates who are capable of going further is also debarred from this course by 
poverty. I consider that it would be worth w’^hile for the Univeisity to pro\ide 
matriculates who mtend to become teachers, cither in the framing college or in some 
other place, with a special intermediate course in such school subjects as history,, 
geography, mathematics, science, etc* It has been suggested that such students might; 
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siiso at this time be given instruction in their professional work. I consider that it would 
be much better for them to concentrate on learning the subjects themselves at this stage, 
rather than to distract them with ideas of teaching them. 

One last point must be mentioned. At present, teachers are sent from Assam 
to bo trained in the Dacca Training College. This is most undesirable. In the first 
place, it involves administrative arrangements between the two Governments ; secondly, 
Bengal stands in need of all the teachers that can be trained at Dacca ; and thirdly, 
Bengali teachers at Dacca are placed at a disadvantage by the present arrangement for 
Assame e teachers are often incapable of teaching through the medium of Bengali 
and all their work has to be done in the upper (English) classes. The number of prac- 
-tising classes is limited, and this means that loss practice in the English classes is available 
for Bengalis. If the present financial condition of (Tovernmont makes it impossible 
•to open a training college in Assam it might bo po^jsible to establish a training class in 
connection with Cotton College, Gauhati. I hope the Commission will be able to examine 
and make recommendations on this point. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

The professional training of teachers moans the training of all grades of teachers for 
the teaching profession. 

There are elementary school teachers called gurus for whoso efficient training 
guru training schools are being started by Government. The problem is a big one, 
and involves a large outlay of money and an extensive organisation. Under the present 
system, the tutors are the successful students of the normal (training) schools. It is 
^desirable that more competent stalls, e.g., B. T.’s should be placed in charge of the gar^(, 
training schools. 

For the training of the vernacular teachers of the middle vernxcular and middle 
English schools there are six normal schools in the province. They aro doing good 
work and their number and efficiency should be increased. Their outtfirn falls short 
of the demand. 

Very recently (since 1908) two or three training colleges have boon established for 
secondary school teachers. They ^e mainly managed by Government. They prepare 
students for the L. T. dij^loma and B. T. degree according as to wi.ether they are 
^undergraduates or graduates. Considering the number of secondary teac^j^ors in the 553 
high schools of the province the existing facilities for their training are quite inade- 
quate to the requirements. It is desirable that the Calcutta University should 
undertake the training of secondary teachers as is done by the English universities. 
The University should have a central teachers’ college in Calcutta, like the l^aw 
College, for such graduates and undergraduates as would join the teaching 
profession. For practical teaching a practising school of its own may bo started or 
some of the schools in the neighbourhood of the senate house may be utilised. 
Important colleges, such as the Scottish Churches, Dacca, ' Hooghly, Rajshahi, 
Krishnagar, and Chittagong Colleges, should open training classes for undergraduate 
teachers. It will not be difficult to provide additional staff for lectures and super- 
vision of practical teaching if the services of the existing available B. T.’s be utilised 
fully. The course should be for one year. If some colleges cannot provide adequate 
practical work in teaching students may have their theory lectures there and pass 
the theoretical portion of the examination first. For practical teaching they will join 
some training college subsequently where, under expert supervision, they will learn the 
technique of Victual teaching. 

I would make the following suggestions : — 

(a) If the University should require the authorities of the high schools to employ 
a certain minimum of trained teachers on the staff of the school after a 
certain time, say, five years, intending teachers, graduates, and undergraduates, 
as well as those now in service, will undergo a course of training to qualify 
them for teaching work. This will accentuate the demand for trained 
teachers and improve their economic and professional status. 
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(6) A chair of education may be founded by the Calcutta University to organise- 
popular lectures on educational subjects 

fc) Education should be made an optional subject in the B A course Students- 
going through such a course would learn the general principles of education 
as a preparation for subsequent teaching work This is being done in some 
American colleges. 

{d) At present, the matriculates, who form a large proportion of the secondary teachera 
in the province, have no facility for receiving any training Government 
have proposed that they should bo trained at the normal schools for a year. 
It would bo a good thing if a few high schools were made special centres ion 
the training of such teachers under the supervision of trained head masters. 


Oral evidence. 

Griffith, W. E. 
llth Fehrmiry, 1918 

Relation to University — As a general rule, the best secondary training colleges are 
attached to universities The students in training get the advantage of the culture of 
the Umversity, they attend lectures on general subjects which will be useful to them in 
their future professional work , and they enjoy social mtercourse with students of every 
type If, however, these advantages are to bo real students must have proper accom- 
modation, suitable surroundings, and playfields close at hand 

There are five divisions m Bengal, viz , Dacca, Burdwan, Chittagong, Presidency, and 
Rajshahi I suggest that one secondary training college be built in each of these divi- 
sions General arrangements have already been made for one at Ballyganje near Calcutta 
and another at Dacca, and these maj well ba earned out Suitable accommodation can 
be found for others at Serampore in the Burdwan division, at Chittagong, and at Rajshahi 
The first two could be attached to the Calcutta and the (proposed) Dacca Universities, 
respectively, and the other three might be under direct Government control 

Number of students in each institution — At present, the output of trained teachers in 
Bengal IS very madequate, and larger numbers arc required each year At the same time,, 
the numbers in each college should be small, for each student should come into daily 
personal contact *with the professors, and he should also get plenty of practice m teachmg 
undei proper supervision in the practising school, I think that the best results will be 
given if the number of students in each secondary framing college does not exceed fifty 
in any one year 

Length of course — The existing secondary training college course continues nominally 
for ten months, that is, from the beginning of July to the end of the following April In 
reality, the course does not cover more than seven months This is clear from the arrange- 
ments which have been in force during the present session The course began on the 
3rd July, 1917, and the University examination for B T degree wiU start on the 19th. 
March, 1918 Durmg the session the foUowmg holidays have been enjoyed — 


10th and llth July 

Id-vl-fiir 


2 days 

29th August 

Janmastami 

• 

• 1 )» 

16th September 

Id uz zuha 


i 

4th October 

Mahal ay a 

• 

1 „ 

7th October to 5th November 

. Durga Puga vacation. 

including 

Kali 


and Muharram 

• 

- 26 days 

12th and 13th November 

, Jagadhafri Puia 

« • 

2 

I2th December 

Durbar Day 


. 1 .. 

I6th or 17th December 

. FaUha Duuazlaham 

• • 

. 1 » 

24th to 31st December 

. Christmas holidays • 


• 7 

1st January 

New Year’s Day 


• 1 

16th and 16th February 

• Snpanchami 

« 4 

Total 

^ 2 „ 

. 45 davft 


Total 
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The course should continue for at least twelve months, and should coincide with the 
Bengal secondary school year, i.e., from the 1st January to the end of December. 

Number of courses , — Two secondary training courses exist in Bengal at the present 
time — the L. T. course for students who have passed the intermediate examination of 
the University, and the B. T. course for gra "uates of the University. A very large 
number of trained teachers are required in the immediate future for the schools, and the 
technical knowledge which they need can be equally understood by the intermediate 
passed man and by the graduate. Besides this, it is difficult to find a sufficient number 
*ot properly qualified professors to staff the existing training colleges. For both these 
reasons I think that one course for both graduates and intermediate passed men 
would be advisable. 

Simple syllabuses , — My experience as an inspector of schools has made me feel that the 
training course should be of a simple character. The majority of existing high schcol 
teachers are keen on their profession, but they do not understand the general princq les 
which underlie their work. This lack of knowledge is particularly noticeable in coni ec- 
.tioii with the following : — 

(a) The real purpose of education. 

(b) The responsibility which school teaching entails. 

(c) The sujiervision by headmasters. 

{d) The arrangement of class-rooms. 

(e) The monthly routine and daily preparation of lessons by the staff. 

(/) The methods of teaching school subjects. 

[g) The difference between lecturing and teaching. 

I would also add that the general stock of information of the average teacher is of a 
uneagre character, and that school libraries need many additions, especially juvenile story- 
-books and standard works on the art of teaching. 

Past students of the Calcutta Training College say that they derived special benefit 
from the writing of weekly essays on educational subjects, from the demonstration lessons 
given by the college staff, and from the actual teaching-practice under supervision which 
they had. These should be continued as in the past, and opportunities for teaching- 
practice should be given to each student throughout the whole course ; it should not be 
relegated to a consecutive two months of the year, for the average Bengali student in 
t/raining needs constant jiractice in class management and class teaching. 

The existing “ syllabus of studies ” is to be found in chapter XL of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity regulations. The “ theory and art of teaching in relation to mental and moral 
science ” has been found very suitable ; in connection with it, I would say that there is a 
tendency to lay too much stress on experimental psychology, e.gr., the measurement of 
fatigue. I suggest that the psychology should be mainly concerned with the child in the 
class-room, and that the experunental side should be left to the Research Department 
of the University. The ‘‘ methods of teacKlng specific subjects and school management ” 
have also proved exceedingly useful and helpful. The ‘‘ history of educational ideas 
and methods ’’ is far too wide a subject for students. I think that the general his- 
toiy of education in Europe” should be of a much smaller period; and that, in addi- 
tion, the educational systems of England and Bengal might be studied in detail. Ore 
or two special books might be read ; among those which are of special interest to tie 
present Bengali student in training are Stanley’s Life of Arnold, Rousseau’s Emile, and 
Herbert Spencer’s Education, 

Matriculates and the teaching profession , — At present, no special trainirg facilities exist 
for those teachers who have passed the matriculation examination but ha\ e not continued 
their studies further. Many of these teachers have been compelled to give up t he idea 
of reading for the intermediate examination on account of poverty ; they would eagerly 
seize any opportunity for continuing their studies. If such students were given bursaries 
of sufficient amount to pay th6ir university college expenses, on condition that they after- 
wards entered a secondary training college, they would gladly accept them. M<iny cf 
these would prove useful members of the teaching profession in the years to come. 

College professors , — There is another question of professional training besides that 
<x>nnected with the high school. It concerns the professors of colleges affiliated to the 
University. 
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1 have visited a number of second-grade colleges and I find that, although professois 
may have a thorough knowledge of their subject, they do not mipart it to the fullest 
advantage to their students For instance, I attended a chemistry lecture in one of these 
colleges and the professor gave a number of experiments to illustrate his lecture Before 
carrying out each experiment he explamed to the students what he was doing and told 
them what the results m each case would be He did not leave them to obseive for them- 
selves or to draw ihMr own ded iccio i in each cas^ Again, I find tint professors of 
English lecture to t’leir students for the whole of each period , many of the students 
have great difficulty in understanding the English language and, certainly, cannot follow 
the substance of what is said 

I suggest that a three months’ professional course would be very helpful to many pro- 
fessors of umversity colleges If they attended a number of lectures on the art of teaching, 
saw a few good lectures delivered, and gave a number of lectures under supervision them- 
selves, the standard of teaching work in the colleges would soon reach a much higher plane. 

No special training college need be opened for this purpose Professors miglit be sent 
to various existing university colleges For instance, the principal of the Hooghly College 
IS also the professor of mathematics This college might be a centre of training for pro- 
fessors of mathematics Other colleges might similarly be chosen for professois of other 
subjects 
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Bhattacharya, Brindaban C. 

Sanskrit is the ' and learned language of the Hindus and the vehicle of theii 
ancient religion and civilisation. It has its great value, again in the interpretation oi 
the life and thought of India to the West. And, it may well be shewn that the 
study of Sanskrit is a mental discipline of a high order, which is peculiarly suited to the 
exigencies of the present time. The proposed Oriental Research Institute at Delhi would 
be a great advance in this direction. But the spirit must be more wide-spread. Happily, 
the signs of the times are indicative of a near Revival of Sanskrit Learning. The “ Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal ” and the new Board of Sanskrit Examination at Calcutta have, 
as is well known, their vested interests in the advancement of Sanskrit learning. The 
Hindu protected chiefs, who have, naturally, a deep veneration for the language in which 
all their sacred literature is enshrined, will, if encouraged by Government, give the 
necessary impetus to the study of Sanskrit in their own States. The wealthy Pandas or 
Priests at places of pilgrimage and the Mohi<nis of endowed temples may very well be 
persuaded to start and endow a Sanskrit seminary for the benefit of their own class. 

I would now mention categorically some suggestions with regard to the position of 
Sanskrit in our Universiry. 

(а) Sanskrit to be made obligatory up to the B.A. in our Colleges. 

(б) No distinction may be observed between an M.A. in English or in any other 

subject and an M.A. coming up with Sanskrit as his special branch. 

(c) To open special research classes in association, with oriental studies under the 
supervision of the Archseological Department where students with special 
aptitude may be awarded suitable stipends to help them to specialise in 
their chosen courses of study and practical research work. 

(c?) The status of the existing Sanskrit tols may be advanced and their deserving 
students may be admitted to the proposed reasearch classes, where they may 
be trained in the sSientific methods of the study of Sanskrit as approved 
by European savanUs, ^ 

(e) To expand gradually the Archaeological Department which will have, under skil- 
ful management, an almost unlimited field of operations before it. 

(/) Asysltem of co-ordination may be established between the English schools and the 
Sanskrit tols, whore they exist in convenient proximity, by an arrangement 
under which the students in the English schools may have their {Sanskrit 
lessons in the tols, instead of their own schools. This will not only engender 
a feeling of fellowship and a better appreciation of one another than 
otherwise possible but will also effect economy, as the services of Pane its 
will no longer be required in the English schools. 

A training college for professors, — Experience shovs that those who are good at 
memorising work for examinations are not always good teachers in a college. They 
generally fail as good teachers, despite their academic distinctions, as they lack the rudi- 
mentary ideas of education and the human mind. Hence the ne3d of opening a higher 
grade training college for professors. 

Time of university eraminations, — ‘University examination ought, for many 
reasons, to be held in the winter months rather than in the summer. In a tropical 
country like India, the summer is a very trying season. It is, also, th3 time when all 
sorts of epidemics break out in places like Dacca, Calcutta or Patna where by far the 
greater majority of examinees congregate. The result is, in many cases, found to be 
disastrous. A university examination in itself, is a sort of struggle and, therefore, it ought 
not to have added to it the struggle against nature. Winter on the contrary would be 
the proper season for the mental strain which the students have to undergo in any 
test whatever and is therefore to be considered the fittest time for holding all uni- 
versity examinations. 


( 3«6 ) 
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Modern geography as a umverstty subject . — ^It is a common admission that 
geography as it is now, has a special claim to being moluded in a university curriculum. 
Although, fortunately, its name is down as an optional subject in the I A course of the 
Calcutta University, it is, in fact, nowhere taught except in one girls’ collie in Calcutta. 
Besides bemg an excellent subject for imparting hboral education, it may, also, as an 
intermediate study, serve as a good introductory for economics as taught m the B A. 
course. The colleges should, therefore, be persuaded favourably to provide for the 
teaching of the subject and to encourage students in general to take it up as a useful study 
for their examination. 


COYAJEE, J. C. 

I submit a scheme for reorganising the LA or initiate in arts course 
Each student has to take throe subjects besides five optional subjects to be selected 
from two out of three groups mentioned below A student must resort to subjects under 
two groups in order to provide against narrow specialisation 
Compulsory subjects — 

(1) English including the writing of an essay and an ordinary busmess letter 

(2) A general-knowledge paper ii^olving history, geography and current topics 

(3) Aritlimetic and algebra In arithmetic the subjects of practical importance 

should be emphasised, e g , abbreviated forms of multiplication and divisions 
interest, stocks and shaies 

Oroicp I {Literary ) 

Groups for optional subjects — 

(1) Languages (ancient and modern) 

(2) English history 

(3) Indian history 

(4) A couise of English literature 
(6) Logic 

Group II {Pure science and mathematics ) 

(1) Higher^algebra and geometry 

(2) Elementary calculus 

(3) Mechanics 

(4) Astionomy 

(5) Trigonometry 

(6) Physics 

(7) Chemistiy 

(8) Elomc^ntary botany and zoology 

(9) Descriptive economics 

Group III. {Applied science and xocaiional subjects.) 

(1) Elementary agriculture 

(2) Mensuration and land-surveying 

(3) Book-keeping 

(4) Geometrical and mechanical di awing 

(5) Shorthand and typewriting 

(6) Commercial geography 

A candidate for literal y education takes up — 

( 1 ) A modern language 

(2) A classical language 

(3) One of the histones. 

(4) Logic. 

( 6 ) Descriptive economics. 

VOL. VII 2 o 
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A candidate preferring engineering would adopt the following combination 

(1) Mathematics. 

(2) El(*mcntary mechanics. 

(3) C-leomctrical and mechanical drawing. 

(4) Chemistry. 

(5) Physics. 

This is the same arrangement as that of the Matriculation for the engineering 
students in London (Fleming and Bailey, pages 38-40), 

The commercial candidate can have : — 

(1) A modern language. 

(2) Book-keeping. 

(3) Descriptive c^conomics. 

(4) Shorthand and typewriting. 

(5) Commercial geography. 

One who goes in for agriculture will take : — 

(1) Chemistry. 

(2) Botany. 

(3) Mensuration and land surveying. 

(4) Agriculture. 

(5) Book-keeping. 

This IS the shoi-t course for agriculture in University College of North Wales. 

In order to emphasise the importance of the examination as a definite stage in our 
educational system the successful candidates should be given the degree of “ I. A.’’ 
(Initiate in arts). 


Harley A. H. 

The matriculation standard should be ajiproxirnately equivalent to the present 
I. A., and as this would practically involve the addition of one or two years 
to the school period, one year might be reduced from the B.A. which would therefore 
occupy three years instead of four years as at present, and the I. A. would be abolished. 
Further for the M.A. two oriential languages should bo offered simultaneously or pre- 
ferably a group of three kindi'cd languages, and this principle should be accepted as far 
as jiracticablo for all departments of the M.A. Madrassah-passed students should be 
admitted to the M.A. examinations and the B.A. examinations and awarded these degrees. 


Mitra, Chandi C. 

Educational problems in Bengal can be best solved by the establishment of more 
universities — one university, say, controlling every three or four colleges. That will 
tend to the establishment of more intimate relations between the University and its con* 
stituent colleges with the result that examinations will be adapted to the teaching in the 
several colleges and teaching will no longer be unduly subordinated to university examina* 
tions. 

But that happy state of affairs cannot be attained all at once and the remedy mean- 
while lies not in an overthrow of university control — the result would bo chaos — but 
in the introduction of changes in the present system. 

The chief object of education is sufficiently indicated in the root of the word. Edu- 
cation is that which leads out the inner man, brings out the faculties innate in him, in a 
word, helps him, to achieve his manhood. A man, after receiving his education, will 
be more a man than before — he will learn to think for himself. So education gives a man 
thoughts of his own. But then silent thoughts are of no use to anybody, and an 
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educated man must know, therefore, how to express his thoughts in the best and most 
effective vay The objects of education, therefore, are as follows — 

{n) To teach a man to think for himself 

{h) To teach him to give the best expression to Ins thoughts 

However, the existing university system tends to the pioduction, not of thinking 
human beings, but of sponges It develojies m the student a capacity to drink in inform- 
ation and to stoic them up till they are squeezed out of him, m a dirtier form, on the^ 
day of the examination 

And the professor, slave to the system as he is, ignores the human element m Ins class* 
Forced to finish his many books in course of the prescribed inadequate time, he cannot 
pause in Ins mad career to see if the student has been thinking for himself or merely imbib- 
ing the information which (low from him m a wild torrent The usual — nay, the in- 
evitable — practice is for the professor to take a book, and to hurry through it — a tact 
which he knows best how to accomplish — stuffing the student with the information which 
he himself jiossesscs Ihe student takes his professor on tiust — he implicitly believes 
whatever falls from the lips of his infallible divine mentoi — and in this boirow^ed wisdom 
he shines till the bright plumes are plucked off him and submitted to the scrutiny of uni- 
versity experts 

A fact even moie curious is that he borrows expressions as well — from his professor 
or from those pernicious and abominable bazar notes He has not assimilated the 
thouglits he has borrow cd — he does not know what that means — ho must borrow, there- 
fore, the slipshod and rickety expiessions as well, or the thoughts will fail him on his day 
of oideal That is his only fear and if the thoughts abide with him till that day, he will 
be quite content to remain a blank ever after So we see that undei the present systpm 
the student does not attain either of the objects of education — he is not taught to think 
for himself nor to express himself 

That these two objects can be realised, I would suggest a modification of the univer- 
sity curriculum The change must naturally be in two diiections — two sejiarate courses 
of study should be prescribed to developem the student powers of thinking and powers 
of expiession lospectively A few books calculated to make one think should be prescribed 
for a close and detailed study The professor can, in that Crise, walk over the ground 
more leisurely with his students and can afford to open their eyes to anything new ho 
finds on the w ay o The students, again, can stop to look about them and try to understand 
things for themselves calling in the aid of the professor whenever tliey find any difficulty. 
The immediate lesult will bo a vast impiovement m the quality of knowledge — tlie stu- 
dents will no longer give out the nauseating and dirty sponge water we are accustomed 
to get from them, but will bathe us in the pure water of the spring Limit the field of 
woik and you may be sure students and professors will be glad enough to dig deep, 
reaiDing harvests, small in quantity, it is true, but of the finest quality 

But a different sort of prescription IS necessary to stay the ravages of that other fell 
disease, common among students, — the disease, namely, of a weak heavy and dense style 
through which no light breaks in upon the sense of the reader A lucid, easy and 
beautiful manner of expression is a reward which one can secure only aftei a long and wide 
acquaintance with the masters For the attainment of this second object of education, 
therefore, there may be lecommended some more books, chosen with an eye to their 
manner But the recommendation of tliese books as specimens of style ” will be 
useless, unless questions are set therefrom m the examinations, for they will not be read 
otherwise 

I believe I have made myself clear I am an advocate for a dual system — a system, 
which will limit the field of work as a means of developmg in the student powers of in- 
dependent thinking, and which will extend it with a different object, namely, that of 
developmg m him the powers of expression. 

Naturally, I confine my observations to the teaching of English m colleges but I 
behove that school education ought to prepare the way for college education I will, 
therefore, begin with the matriculation examination and suggest '^''^^ils for each of the 
successive examinations. 


202 
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Matriculation examination . — One book at least should be definitely prescribed — a 
selection may be published by the University as was done before the year 1910. In 
addition, 4 or 5 books may be recommended as now, and, in order that they may be 
read by the students, questions must be asked from them. The distribution of marks 
may be like tliis : — 

First paper — 

(а) Questions from the x^rescribed book . . . . .60 

(б) Grammar and translation . . . . . . .50 

Second paper— 

(a) Questions from the recommended books . . . .50 

{!)) Fssay, substance-writing, etc. . . . . . .50 

Intermediate examination . — In this case too, two sorts of books should be chosen — 
some for careful study, others for a more or less cursory reading. Translation from 
Bengali into English, 1 think, should be included, because it is the only way of gaining 
mastery over a foreign tongue. The marks may be distributed like this : — 

s 

First paper — 

Questions from the prescribed books (not more than four). 100 marks, 

^Second papier — 

Questions from recommended books (not more than six) . 100 mark#. 

Third paper — ' 

English comxiosition. translation, etc. .... 100 marks. 

B.A. examination. 

First paper — 

Questions from prescribed texts (four) .... 100 marks. 

Sc ' ond jjaper — 

Questions from recommended books (six) . . . 100 marks. 

Third paj^er — 

English com^iosition, esiSay, etc. ..... 100 marks. 

B.A. examination [English honours). 

First paper — 

Questions from i^rescribed texts (same as in the pass 

course) . , . . . . . .100 marks. 

Second paper — 

Questions from a prescribed period of prose or on a pre- 
scribed [irose author ...... 100 marks. 

Third paper — 

English comiiosition, etc. . . . . . .100 marks. 

Fourth pai)er — 

Questions on a iirescribed period of poetry or on a pre- 
scribed iioet ........ 100 marks. 

Fifth x^ajier — 

History of English literature and philology , . .100 marks. 

Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

As true education implies a knowledge of something of everything, and everything of 
something, it is desirable that at the preliminary stage a student should acquire a 
knowledge, though of an elementary character, of as many subjects - as possible, and he 
should specialise in a particular subject only at the final stage of his career. It is on 
this ground that I am opposed to any bifurcation of studies at the intermediate stage. 
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and I beg to propose that instead of two separate exanunations — the I A and the I 
Sc. — there should be one examination for all candidates The study of some science sub- 
jects may well go on at this stage with, the study of pure arts subjects. As Enghsh 
history should be prescribed as a compulsory subject for the matriculation examination, 
the intermediate course m history may include an elementary course in political 
economy, so that if a student developes a special aptitude for the study of this subject, 
he may take up the higher course for the B A. exammation, whereas a student, who 
on leammg the elementary prmciples of political economy at the intermediate stage, 
does not find the subject congemal, may very well remam contented with the knowledge 
he has gamed, as even this slight acquamtance with the subject will certamly be of great 
use to him in all practical concerns of life As for the B A examination, I bog to 
observe that the status of those who pass with honours, should be considerably 
improved, and only the picked students of the Umversity who have gained special 
distmction at the intermediate stage, and have given evidence of superior mental 
capacities, should covet this honour The honours course should be heavier than 
it 13 now, and mstead of six, there should be eight papers for a thorough test of 
students aspiring to such distinction. Here, however, there is room for specialisation, 
and those who take up honours, may be allowed the concession of offermg one 
subject lesff than the pass students Those, however, who take up honours in any 
other subject than English, should be compelled to appear in English pass as one of 
their subjects. 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath. 

Most of our students take the M A. courses, and the courses in law at the same timo, 
which, besides increasing the strain, is a perpetual source of weakness (and cause of stumbl- 
ing) in both branches of the Post-graduate Department But the more prohibition of 
simultaneous courses would bo a remedy worse than the disease Foi various social 
reasons wo want M A ’s (and M Sc’ s ) to multiply They are the leaven that leavens our 
society They are the strength and ornament of every profession and evciy service — 
of bench and bar, of medicine and teaching, of magistracy and finance Our M A’s are 
but higher graduates (in specialised courses) with no pretensions to origmal research, 
and theic is no reason in the nature of things why this grade of humanistic culture, and a 
trainmg in the sciep.ee of law, a science which at once liberalises and is liberalised by the 
humanities, should not go together, with a proper correlation and sequence of courses 
and be within the reach of the average Indian graduate before he completes his twenty- 
fourth year Agam, from the vocational point of view, the M A dcgieo gives a general 
passport and ensures hack-work of one sort or other, if law or any other career fails 
Still, pure culture, the M A degree, pwr et simple, with its 'economic price fixed at Rs 50 
monthly, in the Department that exists for culture, and with no guarantee that a cus- 
tomer will ask for it at that price, cannot obviously be the sole stay of an Indian who will 
presently become the mamstay of a necessitous and impecunious genteel family , hence, 
when he finds the doors of medicme^ enginoermg or other professions barred for reasons 
for which he is not responsible, he betakes himself to the open purlieus of law and 
takes the chance of a prize in that lottery, wuth the M A diploma held in reserve as an 
insurance agamst bankruptcy. To postpone the independent wage- earning age for 
the bread-winners of a large proportion of Bengali families to an average of twenty six (or 
rather twenty- eight, with a couple of years spent m beatmg about the bush or patron- 
huntmg ’), or to drive their scions to the compulsory choice of a smgle openmg or egress 
which wnll probably end m a cul-de-sac, is not a proposition that can bo lightly put 
forward by any one conversant wnth the actual economic situation or social conditions 
in Bengal. • 

My suggestions under this head are two-fold ; — 

(a) To have half-yearly courses, and exammations in compartments, in arts as well 
as m law, which may be taken m any order, withm certam defined hmits 
and within a certain presenbed period. This will mmimise the pressure, the 
cram and the wastage, and in every way work for cultural gain. A great many 
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more courses can with benefit be put into a period of say three years, under 
this course system, than under the existing plan, which puts a premium on 
the carrying capacity of the mind considered as a goods train bound to a 
certain destination, and sealed against unloading or delivery on the way. 

(6) To raise the maximum age for admission to Government service by one year. 
This will relieve the pressure to some extent. 

Not being a lawyer, I cannot say if there are in the existing law courses any parts of 
legal technique and codification, whicli it may be possible to cut out, and leave to be 
l)roperly learnt during tlio apprenticeship. Trespass on law is as bad as trespass 
against law. 

The laboratory course for the Sc. degree makes or should make the simultaneous 
study of law impossible. 


II. 

Admission of pass B A.’s. ai d j)ass B. Sc.*s. to the M. A. and M. Sc. courses 
is desirable so long as our pass and honours courses are on a three-subject basis. 
T])e ordinary graduate specialises in a particular subject in the JVI. A. or jM. So. stage, and 
without such specialisation the scheme of a liberal university culture w’ould be incom- 
plete. And no specialisation, except on paper, w^ould be possible to the Indian under- 
graduate in two or three years after the intermediate course (which is really the terminus 
of the higher secondary course), bearing in mind the average age (about nineteen) at whicli 
he finishes that course, and also the handicap of a foreign medium of study, instruction 
and examination. We are attempting to separate the honours course from the pass, 
putting the former on a two-subject basis. But w^e are not changing our general plan of 
correlated and co-ordinated studies, w hich is or should be (with better grouping and com* 
bination) the distinctive cultural stamp of a graduate of this university. 

III. 

The teaching profession (or service) is an under-paid one all the w orld over. In the 
East, till recently, and of old in the West, the teachers gained in veneration w hat they lost 
in social affluence or ease. India did something more, in making Poverty w ith Learning ” 
the acme of social respectability. In fact, if any element of the older British educational 
tradition is utterly foreign to the Indian soil, it is the idea of a univefsity education (or 
higher secondary education) being a luxury, and more or less the monopoly of the rich, 
an idea which might well be the fruitful mother of many a mistake in educational policy 
in this land. In Hindu India (ancient and mediaeval), the State (or the nobility) pro- 
vided, through the Chatvspatis, Ashramas, and ViharaSy for the higher branches of learn- 
ing and arts. To this was added the communal provision in the villages and tow ns for 
what may be called a primary practical education through grants of Vrittis in the Maha- 
jani schools which w^ere the secular successors of the old village schools in Buddhist 
India conducted by monastic brotherhoods. The net educational result was a free and 
very wide-spread system of higher, secondary as well as primary education, for a parallel 
to which in the Middle Ages or earlier, we -must go farther East, in fact to China, Burma 
and other Buddhist countries. As the Hindu social system was based on a compulsory, 
and practically free, secondary or higher education for the Dvijas or twice-born classes 
(not necessarily priests or monks) irrespective of wealth or social position, learning became 
to the poor Dvija his portion in life. All this is now changed, and we must build up a new 
(and a better) system, though carefully drawing what lessons we can from the traditions 
of our past. To appeal to the old Indian AdhyapaJea^e (teacher’s) virtue of self-denial 
in a modern organisation, or to seek to revive the Outulcula (or Onrugriha), would be a 
futile anachronism. We must provide for the teacher’s respectability in the current 
measure of value (pay), and secure for him an assured subsistence adequate to his efficient 
functioning and with due regard also to that ideal of complete living, of vital breadth 
and expansion as well as of vital intensity and a free personality, which is the very breath 
of modern culture, and which w^e must not deny to the purveyors of that culture any more 
than to otlier labourers worthy of their hire in the communal or social organisation. 
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IV 

Overcrowding in our colleges — the question of nuhihers This has three aspects — 

(i) Want of accommodation as regards classroom, reading room, common room, 

and playing field (or college compound) 

All are important and essential, but some take precedence of the others I have 
mentioned them in the order of priority (and importance) But several 
things have to be borne in mind Our densely populated country necessitates 
a dense college population Besides, a mainly agricultural population in a 
semi-tropical climate requires an Indian style of school (and college) architec- 
ture, with simple, neat, light, open, inex:pensive structures, which will cer- 
tainly not be the invention of that mighty architect, the public works 
engineer, whose sport it is to build, unbuild, and build again, like Brahma 
(oris it Visva-karma ?) who has the whole of creation for his kiln and brick- 
field * And this is not all If the question comes to a choice between some 
sacrifice of the proper accommodation, and the sacrifice or arrest of facilities 
for education (one not necessarily unsound because somewhat cramped), a 
lover of Ins countiy would unhesitatingly choose the former knowing that he 
IS treading in the patli which every country under the sun (Britain and 
Germany included) has chosen in the natural course of evolution 

(ii) Our tutomil arrangements —These are not sufficient for the intermediate arts 

m a subject like Englisli The demonstrators for the laboratory courses in 
science are able to cope with their work, but the English tutors on the arts 
side are far too few for the large classes m the greater colleges There has 
been some improvempnt, of late, which requiios to bo accelerated 
(ill) The complaint of crowded classes at lecture-time is a very curious one A low 
voice, oi funk in facing a crowd, is one thing , the contention that the value of 
a lecture is diminished by sharing would be another I should think that 
when once we get a lecturer of the right sort (and it is our business to find 
him), the more young men come and sit at his feet, the better it is for their 
mental health And to require the lecturer to repeat his impromptu before 
out-up audiences is to require the impossible that is the way of the machine- 
made cast-iron man, or of the speaking wax figure in a sort of Barnum show ; 
— at any rate there IS a loss of energy, freshness, novelty — in one word, of 
inspiration And those who object to an audience of 150 (or even 100) — I 
am sneaking now of a bond fide lecture, not a “ coaching-cuni conversation ” 
class, or a tutorial “ seance ” — forget certain happenings, perhaps not very 
lare, in their own (quondam) academic world For the rest, beneath tins 
inveterate prejudice against large audiences m certain quarters, there is a 
psychological principle at work to some temperaments corner the dread of 
the mob, toothers the sympathy, if not the inspiration, of numbers ’ And 
if tlie cultured Hindu, by faith a monist, perhaps even a metaphysical 
nihilist (in the absolute), longs for the sympathy of numbers, while his 
equally cultured brother, praying for kingdom come ” and looking to the 
millennium, should be haunted by the dread of the mob, it is quite in accord- 
ance with the law of compensation m spiritual values, a law — I may point 
out — which IS but the analogue, in the region of values, to that principle of 
regression to the type, which mamtams the balance of the livmg organism, 
in the individual as in the race 

V. 

It is sometimes urged that to insist on physics and chemistry, not to speak of 
biology, as comj)ulsory subjects, would mean the disaffiliation or disestabhshment of many 
of our colleges But this contention deserves to be closely examined As a matter of 
fact, our colleges with the exception of a straggling half-a-dozen (or so), teach some ex- 
perimental science or other, and have a laboratory for practical courses, and 55 per cent, 
or more of our students, readmg for the intermediate examination, offer a science sub- 
ject It should not be altogether impracticable to undertake the science toachmg of the 
remaining 45 per cent 
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An additional outlay of some five lakhs would be amply sufficient, and the recurring 
charges of the upkeep could be met from the “ fee-income ” by raising the college tuition 
fee (of some 8,000 intermediate students) to the level at which it stands for the science 
classes. Surely science is a first charge on the funds of the Education Department, and 
the five lakhs could be spread over a number of years. But in the absence of such grants 
it will not be difficult to raise the amount by donations and subscriptions in the country 
for so vital a purpose as this. 

Elementary science in our schools also ought not to be impossible. I would 
submit that we have gone the wrong way in proceeding about |;his business of science 
teaching. We have made too much of expensive equipment — of work tables and room 
space on too lavish a scale for the needs of elementary science. For the Matriculation, 
elementary practical lessons in biology could be given at a small cost, and after the initial 
outlay, the recurring cost would be small. The same is true, in great measure, of ele- 
mentary chemistry. The entire cost could be met by raising the school fees by a small 
fraction. For modest beginnings, the initial cost, I am sure, would be defrayed by the 
same private liberality which keeps going the larger part of the machinery of secondary 
(higli school) instruction in this province, and this may be eked out by rata depart- 
mental grants. 

We, Bengalis, are backward in sense-training and in mechanical and manipulative 
dexterity (excepting, in part, our hereditary artisans), and it is not merely our brains 
and our physique that suffer. ■ Our prospects of industrial advance as a people are bound 
up with those of our scientific education. A writ of “ Mandamus” is necessary to over- 
come the “ non-possumus ” of our “ pure culture ” men ! Who will issue this “ Man- 
damus ? ” 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I would like to give a brief outline of the changes which, I think, should be gradually 
introduced in the existing system of high education in this province. 

First of all I would like to divide the entire educational life of a student into these 
stages : — ,, 

(а) The secondary school stage. 

(б) The high school stage. 

(c) The collegiate stage. 

In the secondary school stage the course of studies would correspona lio the present 
matriculation standard, but instead of ending with a university examination, it should 
end in a school final as regulated by the councils of education under which I would 
like to place all secondary schools. The age at which the student should generally 
leave this stage may be fixed at fifteen instead of sixteen as at present. The courses 
of study should be all compulsory and comprise the following subjects : — 

(i) English. 

(tt) Vernacular. 

(itt) Elementary mathematics. 

(iv) History and geography. 

(v) Elementary science, including physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene. 

The medium of instruction as w’^ell as examination should be the vernacular in all 
Jubjects except English. 

The high school stage should cover a period of three years generally from the age ol 
sixteen to eighteen. The course of study will correspond to the existing I.A. and 
I. So. courses. Here for the first time a bifurcation of studies may be allowed. There 
will be two courses — one for arts students and the other for science students. For the 
arts course I would suggest English and vernacular (compulsory) and any three of the 
following subjects : — 

(1) History. 

(2) A classical language. 

(8) Mathematics. 

(4) Elementary courses of logic and psychology, economics and hygiene. 
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For the science course — English, vernacular and mathematics (compulsory), and any 
two of the followmg subjects . — 

(Ij Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Zoology. 

(4) Botany. 

(6) Physiology. 

(6) Hygiene. 

The medium of instruction should be the vernacular as fai as circumstances permit 

After a three years’ course during which the student is expected to acquire a sound 
knowledge of the subjects ofiered by him, he will have to pass his Matriculation 
which will be a public exammation held by the different councils of education. 
Students desirous of studying law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, commerce, 
technology, etc , should leave school at this stage and join the institutions specially 
intended for them. 

A student who has passed his Matriculation in the first division or who has passed 
a preliminary college test will be permitted to join an academic college for general 
education under the academic universities Here he will prepare himself for the 
B A or B Sc. degree as the case may be The B A or B Sc course will cover 
a period of two years and a student who has joined a college at the age of nineteen will 
be graduated when he has completed the age of twenty The examination will be 
conducted by the University and the degree conferred by it. The successful candidates 
will be placed in three classes as follows — 

(1) Those who have passed with honours. 

(2) Those who have passed with distinction. 

(3) The ordinary graduates 

The medium of instruction and examination should generally be English 

Students who have passed the B A with honours or distinction should be 
permitted to join M A or M Sc classes The M A or M Sc course should cover 
a period of three years During the first two years the student should attend lectures 
in the subject offered by him and in the last year he must do some independent 
work under the guidance of the university professors and the work done by him 
dining this year will be taken into consideration in conferring the degree 

I should classify the future universities of the province under three groups — 

(1) Academic universities, having three faculties, viz , arts, science and teaching. 

(2) Universities of professional studies including law and medicine 

(3) Universities for technological studies including engineering, commerce, agri- 

culture and different branches of technology. 

As regards academic universities I would suggest that there should be at least three 
such universities in the province — one at Calcutta, another at Dacca and the third at 
Rangpur or Rajshahi. These three places will be the university towns and centres at 
all kinds of high education. The universities of professional and technological studies 
should be located at Calcutta with colleges and schools affiliated to them throughout 
the province 

The academical universities should mainly be teaching and residential bodies 
but not entirely so The University and the constituent colleges together with hostels 
and messes may well be located at the suburbs outside the university town, but one 
or two colleges must be situated in the heart of the town which will be attended by 
boys living with their parents, guardians or patrons There must also be a few 
external colleges affiliated to each of these universities so as to afford facilities of 
education in the mofussil 

The constitution of the Senate is also a matter of importance The majority of 
the members of the Senate should be elected by the teaching staff of the constituent 
colleges, a portion nominated by Government and another portion by the councils of 
education. 

The education at school should be controlled by academic councils of which there 
should be at least three — one at each university town The secondary school examin* 
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ation should, as I have said before, be a school final and the high school examinatioib 
ehoiild be held by these academic councils. They should frame rules for affiliation of 
schools, lay down conditions of study in them, and in short all the work now done by 
the University for secondary schools may be transferred to these councils. They will 
also have their inspecting staff and the entire control over high and secondary schools 
may be left to them. 

These councils should have a very liberal constitution consisting of members elected 
by public bodies, some being nominated by Government and the universities. Muham- 
madan interests should also be represented. They must be self-governing bodies and 
not branches of the Education Department. 

Of the high schools as described above, there should be at least one at the head* 
quarter station of each district either as a separate institution or the higher depart- 
ment of a secondary school. The multiplication of these high schools in the mofussil 
will necessarily relievo to some extent the congestion of students in Calcutta. 


Senapati, M. 

In I. A. and B. A. examinations the students arc required to study certain subjects 
(c.7, logic and i^hilosophy) as defined by the syllabus. A large number of books are 
generally recommended tor the use of tlie students. Thus in the I. A. in which a student 
has to take up 5 different subjects, not less than 7 books have been recommended in logic 
alone for 1917 and “ students are recommended to use one or more of them or select 
portions thereof, Avitli special reference to the course laid down in the syllabus.” In the 
B.A. in which a student lias to take up 4 different subjects we have in philosophy (pass), 
for the same year 19 books recommended for the use of the students to study the subject 
according to the syllabus. 

It IS impossible for students to study all the recommended books and hence to prepare 
themselves for the examination. They arc therefore alw ays in a state of uncertainty 
as to the nature of the questions they are to expect. Further, as a consequence, the 
course of instruction followed in such subjects in different colleges is necessarily different 
though the examination for them all is one. Different books are taught in different 
colleges and in some the students depend entirely on the notes dictated to them by 
their teachers. These notes, however exhaustive, cannot cover all the necessary points 
discussed in all the recommended books. Under such circumstance^^ there can be no 
adequate preparation for the examination and success in it will always remain 
i:>recarious. The setting of alternative questions does not remove the difficulty 
altogether. 

It is necessary therefore that only a limited number of books be recommended in such 
subjects and that questions bo such as can bo answered with the help of those. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

There is a very great craving for education in Bengal at the present time. But the 
people who come in for education are very poor. The increased expenses of education 
are bringing in financial ruin to many a family as well as to individuals. The result is dis- 
astrous to the cause of education and the healthy growth of the rising generation. Wliat 
we require in education is the economy of money as well as in the time of a student 
consistent with the proper training of mind and body. So that if possible we should try 
to lessen the number of years necessary for the courses. In settling the syllabus and 
courses we must keep in mind that what w as considered to be w ithin the range of 
specialised teaching a generation ago is now wdl adapted to the needs of general training. 
The last University Commission w as therefore a retrogade measure. It seems that w hen 
they set up the matriculation standard they forgot to judge the middle English standard of 
that time on the one hand, and the necessity of broad general training on the other. They 
unduly lengthened the school course and put in an arbitrary age limit for the final 
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examination of the school The present ten years* school course may be shortened to 
eight years and the medium of instruction and examination should be vernacular No 
text-books except in literary subjects will be set up by the University which will lay 
down only the syllabus of study — not sharply but will allow some latitude to the teacher 
in that respect The teachers will prescribe their own text-books In order that practical 
scientific study in the college should be real and not merely mechanical it is necessary 
that the student should have early demonstiative training in scientific subjects in the 
school classes Biology, physiology, physics, chemistry and geology should bo taught 
in the schools with the help of class demonstrations and cards where necessarj 

The poverty of the average student is not exaggerated and in organising educational 
institutions care should be directed to the economy of the available resources^ The pie- 
sent hobby of Bengal educationists seems to be first buck and moitar, second furniture, 
third costly appliances, fouith inspection — if anything more be available, — which it is 
seldom in India, — then payment to the teachers and other necessities for the mental, phj^- 
feical and moral well being of the taught In former times in India the first four require- 
ments were not considered to be necessities foi education Students were placed in 
similar environments in schools as they were in then homes but the present tendency is 
to isolate them , to make that isolation worth living, all the giandeur and pomp of the 
iicli institutions of the i idlest countiy aie brought within the reach of the sous of poverty- 
stricken people of this country It has therefoio tended to restiict education to the iicher 
people and has bi ought to existence a new caste ot English educated men Initial le- 
quirements for schools and colleges should not be made too high , schools and colleges 
should be encouraged to grow so that when they are oi gammed iicli people may be induced 
to endow them 

As stated above, the school course of eight yeais should be divuded into two stages 
of four years In the fiist stage English and Sanskrit should bo intioduccd in the last 
year only In the second stage all the subjects at present tauglit in the schools together 
with the scientific subjects mentioned above, sliould foim part of the cuiiiculum of the 
school The final examination will bo held in each school separately and not by a general 
examination boaid for the province of Bengal (Government will hold a scholaiship 
examination foi the province for tho^o students that will ofTci themselves for examination 

Preliminary university course should be of foui yeais leading to the B A examination 
There should not be a university intermediate examination but theie may be two paits 
foi the B A e:3^mimition v\liich may be taken up separately or jointly at the option of 
the student In this stage also the medium of instruction as well as of examination 
should be the vernacular Sound knowledge of English and Sanskiit literatuie from 
presciibed text-books should bo insisted on {Syllabus of study foi both the stages should 
be periodically revised and advanced Pure scientific training for getting a degree in 
medicine, engineermg, commerce and agriculture should be separated from practical 
traimng and incorporated with the B A and B 8c degiees in this preliminary uni- 
veisity course Games should be compulsory for students of schools and colleges Moral 
trainmg from the lives of illustiious men ot the locality — ancient and modern — sliould 
form a part of the school course Abstracts and practical moral training should be 
compulsory for students of the college classes, non-tutorial sections in collegiate classes 
should not generally be of more than 75 students In mofussil centres the relation 
between the teacher and the taught is more intimate than in the metropolis of the pro- 
vince Teachers and the taught live nearer together and have more opportunities of 
mixing than is possible in big towns In mofussil centres therefore the seventyfive 
limit suggested above may be lelaxed Effort of the University should be directed to 

the formation of greater number of colleges in villages and smaller subdivisional towns. 
Recognised teachers of standing may be encouraged to form themselves by incorpora* 
tions into schools and colleges (vide tols). At the piesent stage of education teachers in 
preliminary university or college course should not be hindered to teach more than one 
subject when necessary. 

In all stages I do not consider that the examination should be conducted by 
teachers alone Examination should be conducted with the help of external and internaL 
examiners. 
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Sharp, The Hon'ble Mr. H. 

I should like to add a word on the organisation of university courses. 

(а) The system of allowing a wide choice of combinations seems to me defective 

and to some extent interferes with college routine. Thus, under the pre- 
sent system, a B.A. student has a wide choice of combinations, in some of 
which the subjects have little or no relation to one another. Schools of 
study should preferably be prescribed. Seven, or at most ten, such schools 
might reasonably be arranged for pure arts subjects, including mathematics. 

(б) The study of English literature should not be made compulsory. By the 

4ime a student has reached the beginning of his third year he ought to have 
a fair working knowledge of English. Thenceforward, his knowledge of 
English may be left to develops through the special school of study which he 
selects. In certain schools, however, it would be well to continue a modi- 
fied study of English literature. Thus, there might be a school of English 
literature, in which this would form the principal subject, with English 
history and either political economy or a classical language as secondary 
subjects. But the schools of philosophy and mathematics might include a 
less elaborate course of English literature as one of the secondary subjects. 

(c) Science subjects should not be included in the B.A. course. 

1 consider that such an arrangement would have many advantages. Among others, 
it would facilitate the suggestions made under questions 11 (ii) (d) and 12, The 
study of English literature (as apart from that of the language and of subjects in the 
language) would not be imposed upon all students. A school of vernacular might be 
started, with vernacular as the principal subject and the lesser course of English litera- 
ture and either Indian history or a classical language as secondary subjects. But the 
great advantage of such a scheme is that students would no longer pursue scrappy 
courses. 

If the change were considered too violent at first, it might be introduced in the 
honours courses to begin with. 


Stark, H. A. 

Before proceeding to make any proposals with reference to the directions in 
which a readjustment of the curricula for the B. T. and L. T. examinations should be 
made, and the means whereby training colleges may bo brought into living relationship 
with the University or the Central C'ollege, it may perhaps bo usetul to indicate the 
respects in which the existing plan of work for the B. T. and L. T. examinations is 
defective. 

(i) In the first place it is defective because the dilTcrontiation between the B. T. and 
L. T. courses is vague, except that in the former the history of educational 
ideals is included, and not in the latter. In chapter XXIX of the new (1906) 
regulations of the University, under the heading ‘‘ English ” it is stated “ the 
work shall bo of the same standard of difficulty as the B.A. pass English text.” 
I do not think any one can tell precisely what that standard is. Again, chapter 
XL states that the theory and method for the B. T. course shall be the 
subjects prescribed for the L. T. treated more fully ” — ^meanwhile the grade of 
>vork to be done in these subjects in the L. T. course has not been defined. 
Further, the regulations are entirely silent as to : — 

(a) Whether B. T. and L. T. candidates must attain the same degree of effioionoy 

in.the practice of teaching ; 

(b) Whether they should alike teach up to the highest class of high schools ,• 

(c) Whether men who have served as teachers for one academic year before their 

admission into a training college need give any lessons under observation — 
those who have had no previous teaching experience being required to give 60 
lessons. 
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(ii) In the second place it is defective because a one year course, winch in actuality 
works out to a nine months* course is entirely insufficient whethci for B T or 
L. T students In the intermediate arts examination the subject of psycho- 
logy finds no place, and many candidates do not take it for the B A or B Sc. 
examinations. During their one year in a tiaining college these men 
have to leain mental and moral science, with a certain amount of physiology, 
experimental psychology, and child psychology thrown in If they more- 
over did no history for the intermediate or bachelor’s examination — and there 
are thousands ot graduates and undergraduates who have never looked into a 
history or a geography book from the time they were fourteen years of 
age — the position becomes impossible For w ithout any knowledge of history 
it IS very obvious that a B T student cannot effectively study the history of 
education. But apart from this, men coming into training without a knowledge 
of history and geography, have first, in the college, to learn the contents of 
these subjcts preparatoiy to teaching them in the practising school 
(ill) In the third place it la defective because it assumes that candidates foi the L T 
and B T examinations have a comparatively proficient knowledge of English. 
This assumption is not justified in the great majority of cases, and notably so 
in the case of men who have kept to the ph3'sical science courses The mistakes 
perpetrated by graduate' — not to speak of under gradu.atcs — in simple English 
grammai and composition is truly appalhng, and mistakes m spelling are common 
Generally speaking, it is imperative that the men coming m for training should 
be regrounded in Enghsh , but foi this there is no time 
(iv) In the fourth place it is defective because in the high piossuro if only to learn the 
text-books, prescribed for the B T and L T rxammations by the University, 
there is no time for students to do any reading outside and beyond the specified 
books, no time to reflect upon what is being taught in lectmes , no time to 
appreciate or assimilate new thoughts and ideals It is to bo feaicd that many 
who come in foi training after having been teachers for some yeais, take 
their teaching diplomas without being convinced of the eiioi of their past 
methods of imparting insti action, or converted to more scientific methods of 
handhng their classes 

Having set forth briefly the four respects in which the existing plan of work for 
the B. T and L T. examinations is defective, I would now suggest how improvements 
might be effecteeV 

(i) The quahtative and quantitative difference between the B T. and L T. 

examinations should be clearly defined This ought not to piesent mueh 
difficulty 

(ii) If the B T andL T. courses cannot bo conveniently spread over two years — 

and there aie reasons why they cannot easily be so spread — the subjects 
offered by men at the intermediate and bachelor’s examinations should so lend 
themselves for selection that in taking these examinations students may 
anticipate an appreciable portion of the work prescribed for the L T and B T 
examinations respectively. Detail-, will have to be worked out This measure 
will not, however, come to the assif^tanoe of tho'-o who have already passed the 
I A or the B A , or the I So or the B Sc examinations And as these men must 
for several years to come be admitted into training colleges, I see no alternative 
to their undergomg a two years’ course in those colleges Incidentally it may 
be remarked that my substantive proposal in this paragrajih tends to stimulate 
men while yet at college to decide upon adopting teaching as a definite profes- 
sion. At present, most men take to teaching as a last resort Further, should 
a man not come in for trammg after ho has done a part of the framing college 
course in his I.A or B A course, ho will presumably bo better equipped for teach - 
mg than he would be otherwise. 

(m) The practical side of the L T. and B. T exammations should include an omi 
test of proficiency in that language. 

(iv) It my proposals against (n) above bo adopted, the defects mentioned in (iv) 
will be remedied to a considerable extept 
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My proposals may bo thus displaryod : — 

For the B. T. Examination. 
First ymr. 


In the third an 1 fouith year classes of an 
arts college. 

A. Along with the subject of mental and 
moral philosophy — 

Physiology, child psychology, elemen- 
tary experimental psychology as 
alternative to a group of text-books 
in mental and moral science. 

B History of education (including the history 
of modern education in Bengal) as alter- 
native to appointed text-books in, say, 
a specified period. 

C. Selected English educational classics, as 
alternative to a group of text -books in 
English classics prescribed for the B.A. 
examination. 


In the first year of a training college. 


A. Physiology, mental philosophy, and selected 
portions of moral philosophy, child 
psychology, elementary experimental 
psychology. 


B. History of education including the history 
of modern education in Bengal. 


C. Selected English educational classics* 


N,B . — Identical text-books throughout will be prescribed in the above for the B.A. and B. T. examina- 
tions. In arts colleges the subjects in A, B, and C, will be lectured upon by the principal and professors of a 
training college in the same classes with students in the first year of the training college, whenever this arrange- 
ment is possible. This plan will bring the training college into corporate relations with the University. 

Second year. 

At Training College alone — " 

1. Revision of the contents of school subjects. 

2. ydiool organisation and discipline. 

3. 3Ietliods of teaching — general and specific. 

4. Child study. 

5. Oral English. 

6. Physical education and organised games. 

7. Practice of teaching. 

The scheme for the L. T. examination may be related to the intermediate exami- 
nation, in studying for which a student may do a portion of his L. T. course. History 
should for him be a compulsory subject in the I. A., and in the L. T. course; ho should 
learn the history of education in India and the liistory of education in modern Bengal. 
He should take up also geography in the I. A. ; likewise very elementary psychology. 
The standard of the I.A. examination being lower than the standard of the B.A. exa- 
minat/ion, the course of studios in each of the subjects for the L. T. examination 
flhould bo easier than in the corresponding subjects in the B. T. examination. The 
studies in the second \ ear, to bo put in at a training college alone, may possibly be 
identical. 


Stephenson, Lt.-Col. J* 

The university course begins too soon, finishes too soon and consequently the 
students and the public are under the impression that a university course has been 
given, when in fact it has not. 
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The ordinary clever boy passes his mati iculation examination at fifteen, and his 
B A at nineteen, — obtaining his degree at the age when an English boy is beginning 
his university course Some universities allow the M A to be taken in one year after 
the B A , but supposing the student takes two years, he is an M A at twenty-one, — 
and this after having gone thiough the whole course in a foreign language It is I 
think obvious that there can be no comparison between the standards reached in India 
and in England 

Duiing at least the first two years of college life the students are doing school work, 
this should be frankly recognised University teaching should begin alter the present 
intermediate, and a tour years^ course should then be given for the B A degiee 

It appears from the proceedings of the recent Conference of Director of Public 
Instruction that the number of teachers at present employed in university colleges 
in this country is much below that m England relatively to the number of students. 
It will, I suppose, be admitted that their aveiagc attainments aie also considerably 
below those of teachers in English university colleges It would seem necessaij" 
therefore that there should be a general strengthening of the body of teachers 

The question is, where aie they to come from? It seems rathei doubtful if any 
laige supply can be expected from England, oven after the war, presumably with 
the expansion of both secondary and higher education that is to be looked for, England 
will absorb most or all of the capable teachers she produces The conditions of Indian 
university life and university teaching being what they are at present, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a large supply of Indian trained graduates capable of giving 
the highest training spoken ot m question 1 The third source of teachers is England- 
trained Indians, of these there are a considerable number, though the number is veiy 
much smaller than would seem probable In my experience the very large majority 
of Indians who go to England for further study go tor the Indian civil service, the 
Bar and medicine, afiei taking out these, and those who go, in smaller numbers, 
foi engineering and technical training, the residue is small This residue has to be 
fitill further reduced so as to include only those who are fitted by their aptitudes and 
personal leanings to take up university life, and it seems doubtful it, then, it will 
suffice for the purpose of bringing up the number of teachers to what is requisite 
Most of them are probably already employed 

If the number of teachers is thus limited, and likely to be limited, the only 
alternative, in order to get real university teaching seems to be to reduce the number 
of students The Commission will be familiar with the general level of acquirements 
which IS thought sufficient to enable a student to enter on a university course, a 
trifling illustration may be given, because it is still fresh in my mind Yesterday 
morning I met a student in the college grounds, and spoke to him, aftei asking him 
a few ordinary questions, I began to speak to him in Urdu, thinking that he had had 
only a very elementary school education and was not a college student at all, he was, 
however, a student of a neighbouring college 

It ifl pretty obvious that a large number of students are not fitted for a university 
course at all, if these were excluded, something more like justice could be done to 
the remainder, and if, of these, those who are not fitted to go beyond the B A. could be 
stopped there, those who are fitted for the highest training would have more chance, 
even under present conditions, of getting it There are a number of teachers, both 
European and Indian, who would willingly give the highest training in their subjects, 
— who strongly desire to do it, — but who are debarred from doing it because their 
energies are too much taken up with unfavourable material; the conditions do not 
allow it. 

The ideals of educational bodies are too low, and the same may be said of the body 
of the students Educational bodies in general wish, or act as if they wished, to turn 
out a large number of pass BAs, they choose quantity rather than quality The 
students in general look on the degree as of value in securing an appointment only, — 
not on their education as a good in itself. The point of view is utilitarian, — and 
utilitarian in a narrow sense. There seems httle appreciation of the excellence of a 
life of scholarship and research 

This IS a hopeless attitude from a university point of view. There must be a 
revolution m ideals before a university can be worthy of the name Some consider- 
able proportion of the teachers and of the members of the governing bodies of the 
University and its colleges must believe. —really believe and not do lip-service to the 
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principle, — that education is good in and for itself alone; and the teachers must believe 
that one of the greatest goods is to be allowed to lead a life of scholarship and research, 
while kindling their own enthusiasm in others and imparting their own stimulus to 
successive generations of students. 

The main point therefore is to start with the teachers; men must be found with 
ideals of the kind mentioned ; they should not be too strictly tied down in their work, 
and should not be overburdened with routine. The ideal is not foreign to the Indian 
character, though it is swamped at present, — it is to be hoped only temporarily. 


SuHRAWARDY, The Hon’ble Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun. 


The M.A. course in Arabic and Persian should bo divided into the groups mentioned 
below. 

The first four papers of each group shall )>e identical and shall cover the following 
subjects : — 


Paper I. — General history of literature. 
Paper II. — The Quran. 

Paper III. — Grammar, rhetoric and prosody. 
Paper IV. — Philology. 


ARABIC. 
Gkoup a. 
(Literature. ) 

Paper V. — Poetry — pre-Islamic. 

Paper VI. — Poetry — post-Islamic. 

Paper VII. — Proset — classical and modern. 


Group B. 

(Exegesis of the Quran.) 

Paper V. — History of the Koran and Usui Tafsir. 
Paper VI. — Usui Hadith. 

Paper VII. — Hadith. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group C. 

(J urisprudence . ) 

Paper V. — History of legal institutions and Usui Fiqh. 

Paper VI. — Fiqh. 

Paper VII. — Ilmul Mawarith. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group D. 

(Philosophy.) 

Paper V. — Falsafa (Ilahiyat) and the history of philosophy. 

Paper VI — Mantiq and Ilmul-Munazara. 

Paper VII. — llmul-Kalam and Akhlaq (theology and moral philosophy). 
Paper VIIL — ^Essay. 
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Qrovp E. 

(Science ) 

Paper V — ^Tabiyat (physios) 

Paper VI. — Riyaziyat (Mathematics) andllmul Falak (astronomy) 
Paper VII — IlmubKimiya wa Ilmul Tibb (chemistry and medicine) 
Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group F. 

(Hisiory,) 

Paper V — History ol Islamic culture and civihsation. 
Paper VI — History of Islam in India and Central Asia. 
Paper VII — History of the nse of Islam and the Cahphate 
Paper VIII — Essay. 


PERSIAN. 

Group A 

Paper V — Poetry — classical and modern. 

Pajier VI — Prose — classical and modem. 
Paper VII — Drama. 

Paper VIII — Essay. 


Group B. 
Same as %n Arabic 


Group C. 
Same as in Arabic. 


Group D 
Same as in Arabic 


Group E 
Same as in Arabic. 


Group F 

Paper V — History of Islamic culture and civihsation 

Paper VI — History of Islam in India and Central Asia. 
Paper VII — 'History of the rise of Islam and the Cahphate. 
Paper VIII — Essay. 


Thompson, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

I regret that my knowledge of the Calcutta University system is not sufiScient to 
enable me to reply in detail to the questions of the Commission. 

My note will be confined therefore to certain general comments on the working of 
the present scheme of higher education in Burma, these criticisms being directed to the 
results produced rather than to the methods employed. 

A grave defect to which I consider that particular notice needs to bo drawn is that 
a university degree is sought after in this province niamly as a means to a lucrative 
Government appointment It was decided some years ago by the local Government 
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that a proportion of the vacancies in the subordinate civil service should be filled an- 
nually by selection from Burmans who had obtained the B.A. degree. Since this offer 
was made there has been a rapid increase in the number of students who have entered 
for and obtained a degree, those who have succeeded apply in almost every case for one 
of the appointments in the subordinate civil service and those who fail to secure such * 
an appointment are compelled to content themselves with clerical or other subordinate 
posts. 

The reason for this concentration on Government employment is to be found, partly 
at least, in the fact that we have no leisured classes in Burma, whose future livelihood 
is assured, and who regard education as a means of rendering them better fitted for the 
walk of life which they would have adopted under any circumstances. Education in 
this province, both in its higher and its lower branches, is and must be looked upon 
largely as a means by which a future livelihood can be obtained. A course of higher 
instruction, however sound it may be from a purely educational point of view, will 
not meet the needs of the province unless it is framed in direct relationship with the 
possible avenues of employment for passed students. 

It follows that the University, before framing its course of studies, should make a 
careful examination of the existing arts and industries in the province and of the possi- 
bilities of future development and should frame a syllabus of work which will provide 
the students with a suitable equipment for the branches of life in which they are likely 
to find employment. There are many openings in Burma for well-educated men, — 
engineering, mining, forestry for example, to mention a few only on the industrial side 
— which are unfilled at present because of the failure of the present university system 
to interest its students in these branches of work. 

I do not wish to imply that a university education should be entirely specialised 
and that a student should confine himself mainly or wholly to those branches of study 
which will be of particular service to him in after life. A sound general education will 
be of more real value than specialised study, provided that such a general scheme is not 
dissociated from the branches of employment available for students after they leave 
the University. A student who has completed the ordinary course and taken his degree 
should be enabled to take up some particular subject such as agriculture, metallurgy, 
etc., and to obtain a diploma in iuoh subject, 

Burma is a province with undeveloped resources in every direction and there is here 
a pressing need for technical research. It would bo of great advantage that the 
University should form the centre and be the guiding spirit in all researcn work, and that 
it should be so organised as to permit of such work being undertaken. Technical instruc- 
tion would ordinarily be imparted in separate schools or institutes, but research work 
in its higher branches should be focussed in the University, 


West, M, P. 

The control of schools and of the school- leaving examination should be entirely 
removed from the University* and placed in the hands of the Department with a 
consultative body of persons acquainted with school work. 

The intermediate course should be made a part of the school course and be removed 
entirely from the colleges. 

All education should as far as possible be in the vernacular, English becoming only 
a ‘‘ second language.’’ The curricula of the schools and colleges should be reformed 
accordingly. As a corrollary I suggest that all non- Bengali professors of colleges should 
be required to pass an examination equal in difficqjty to the missions test before they 
commence their duties or draw full pay. 

The system of ‘‘ combinations ” requires drastic revision. Courses should allow 
less options. Continuity of subject should be encouraged. 

The work of the training of teachers should be entirely removed from the University 
and the B.T. and L.T. replaced by a Grovernment diploma. 
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7th Fehriuiry 1918 

The witness amplified the suggestions brought foiwaid by him in the memoiandum 
below. 

Improvements m the systems of primary and secondary education are necessaiy as 
groundwork for improvement in the superstructure of umversity education — ^The faults, 
which require to be corrected and which produce evil effects of an enduring nature, are 
the following — 

(a) The introduction of subjects of study which are beyond the capacity of students 

at the stage of their progress at which they are mtroduced, — especially science 
subjects, as distmguished from simple nature study or easy lessons on things, 
which should certainly be encouraged and insisted upon to exercise the powers 
of correct obseiwation 

(b) The use of text-books entermg into details and principles beyond the capacity, of 

the students at the stage of progress they have attained 

(c) The imposition of home work of quantity and quality which is beyond the capa- 

city of students to perform, which necessitates the work being done not by 
them with reasonable aid, but for them by their private tutors, and which 
fails entirely in its educative effect and engenders the demoralised ha!)it of 
dependence on the private tutor and the despondent feeling of helplessness 
without his aid, to say nothing of the deleterious effect of it on the health of 
the boys 

{(1) The practical transformation of the school into a daily examming boards examin- 
uig work imposed, instead of being a teaching agency to impart instruction 
to, and evoke the mental powers of, students 

The university regulations require attendance at 75 per cent of lectures both at the 
under-graduate and post-graduate stages, and no deficiency of even a small fraction can be 
excused except the Senate on the recommendation ot the Syndicate and the college 
authorities A rule so rigid has led to most culpable and demorahsmg attempts at eva- 
sion 1337- what IS known as attendance by proxy The rule should either be abrogated 
altogether, and lectures left to attract attendance by their intrinsic merit, or the minimum 
should be reduced to 50 per cent 

Improvement in the courses of study by reducing their quantity which makes thorough- 
ness of study unattainable, and by leaving out unsuitable books, such as books of criticism 
of authors very few of whose works have been read by the students, and diffuse and ver- 
bose text-books 

Discouragement of the use of keys and abstracts, and encouragement of and insis^^^U;^^ 
on the making of abstracts and summaries of text- books by the students themselves 

Improvement m the system of examinations by discouragement of the setting of 
questions too minute or too difficult, except one or two m each paper fdr the purpose of 
disci immatmg candidates of superior merit from those of average merit As a rule, only 
such questions ought to be set as will test the candidates’ knowledge of the broad principle 
of a subject It is a lamentable waste of time and energy to make exammees encumber 
their heads for purposes of the examination hall with loads of learned lumber which 
prove of little avail in later life 

Unsuitable school hooks — Reference was made to certam school books used in schools 
With the approval of the text-books committees which were unsuitable and beyond the 
capacity of the boys concerned. Specific instances were given 

Excessive school work, — The quality and quantity of homew ork expected from the pupils 
l>y the school authorities are excessive In consequence, the schools are becoming examin* 
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ing bodies to a greater extent even than the universities. The primary function of the 
school now apparently is to examine the work done by the pupils at home. So much is 
this the case that there is very little class teaching in the schools. The health of the pupil, 
therefore, is being undermined and a taste for reading and real study discouraged. The 
work at home is often done by a private tutor instead of by the pupils themselves. Though 
the majority of boj’^s at school are drawn from the pdorer middle classes, about 30 
per cent, of them are obliged to have private tutors. In practice, if a guardian has the 
means he employs a private tutor ; and those who are unable to have private tutors 
cannot complete their work satisfactorily. The practice of employing private tutors is- 
of recent growth and was unnecessary in the olden days when different conditions 
prevailed. Practically almost every teacher supplements his income by private tuition. 
The fees for private tuition are generally greater than the school fees. The best solutions 
of the difficulty would be to reduce the home work, and to raise the pay of teachers so 
that they could not have the opportunity, and would not be under the dire necessity of 
undertaking private tuition. 

Training of teachers, — No great improvement in school methods can be expected from 
the expansion of training facilities for teachers. The trained teacher is apt to become 
mechanical. Intelligence and natural love of teaching are of greater importance than 
training. A good teacher will try to relieve his pupils from the difficulties which he hini^ 
self experienced as a boy at school. Great care, therefore, should be taken in the selec* 
tion of teachers. Improvements should be made in the methods of training teachers so 
that they should not become mechanical. If this were done the study of proper principles 
of teaching might conveniently be included in the university course. 

Rigid attendance at college. — The college students have attained sufficient maturity of 
understanding to know their own requirements. The imposition of hard mechanical 
rules in regard to attendance at lectures drives students to lamentable and demoralising 
dodges to overcome the regulations. The Syndicate and Senate have sometimes acted 
harshly in refusing bond fide petitions from students who have not attended a sufficient 
number of lectures in accordance with the regulations. Students should belong to colleges, 
for even the worst college has disciplinary value, but compulsory attendance at lectures 
should not be enforced. The professor would improve the value of his lectures if he knew 
that the number of his listeners depended upon the quality of his teaching. Inefficiency 
should not be propped up by arti^cial means. The main fault of this compulsory system 
of attendance at lectures is that the number of lectures being excessive the students are 
apt to sit in apathy while the discourse is being delivered ; and, in addition, much valuable 
time of the Senate and the Syndicate is wasted in disposing of applications for dispensing 
with the rule of attendance in numerous cases. This rigid attendance at lectures was 
imposed by the Legislative Council at the time when the last Universities Act Avas passed. 
The majority of the Council had not sufficient confidence either in the members of the 
college staff or in the students. 

Courses of study. — The courses of study are too long and especially those in Sanskrit 
and mathematics. The selection of books has been much improved during recent years# 

Keys and abstracts. — The practice of memorising dictated notes and text-books by 
tti/udents is ” almost universal. The amount of labour involved is enormous, but the 
benefit is nil. The professors should insist on each student making his own summary. The 
student should remember that elaboration is not condensation. For the better under- 
standing of this principle, logic should be a compulsory subject of study in the intermediate 
course. It would be well if boards of studies made it a rule that the authors of •‘keys 
be not appointed examiners. Professors should do everything in their power to- 
prevent students from using “ keys.’' Examiners should be required to insist that candi- 
dates ansAver the question papers in their own Avords. The examination questions should 
be so framed as to discourage cram, and insistence on an excessive knoAvledge of detail 
should be avoided. The present system of examinations in Bengal is a serious evil. 

Improvements in the administration of secondary schools. — ^Private initiative and enter- 
prise should not be checked by a Government department. In the absence of any other 
organised body the University should undertake the recognition of schools, but it might 
be conducive to better supervision if a special committee of the University Avere appointed 
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foi this woik The University represented public opinion, Government and other inter- 
ests, and therefore is a suitable body to undertake the supervision of schools The 
constitution of district sub-committees to assist in the work would be beneficial 

Secoml-grade colleger — The witness had found no reason for changing the opinions 
expressed by him in his minute of dissent to the rcpoit of the Universities Commission m 
regard to second grade colleges As there are more students reading for the intermediate 
than for the B A , more institutions aie needed foi the former than for the latter Second- 
grade colleges, therefore, serve a useful purpose These colleges should not bo relegated 
to high school work, noi should high schools be encoiiiaged to undeitake the intermediate 
work 

Agnculturaly industrial ami commercial training — Sir Gooioo Dass leferred to the neces- 
sity and possibility of the Univei-»ity providing such training The University has recent- 
ly recognised the necessity of undertaking such work The new subjects will be taught 
in tlie Government Commercial Institute and other places The university sub-comrnittee 
has hopes that ceitain business him^ will take in appi entices A model faim has been 
offeied foi the purpose of agiicultuial tiainmg 


Bose, G C. 

27th Fct)riuirij 1918 

Dejects of the present system — The piesent system of univeisity education attaches too 
much attention to examination and too little to teaching , it is also too rigid and is ill- 
adapted to the glowing needs of the country In recent years the number of admissions 
to colleges has been too largo tor the attainment of better ideals The students are often 
insufficiently equipped in English to benefit by a univeisity training There is also a sad 
neglect of the vernacular The teaching of di awing, science and geography in schools is 
both inadequate and inefficient The witness considered that the present state of affairs 
threatens the development of national life with disaster 

Means of improvement — The witness offeied the following suggestions — 

(а) The intermediate examination should be abolisheil The university course 

might then be one of thiee years It should then be the duty of colleges to 
regiiiUte the piomotion of students from one year’s class to another 

(б) The examincis should be given a freer hand than at present 

(c) Compulsoiy attendance at lectures should be abolished The students should bo 

permitted to attend such lectures in the college as they choose If the lectures 
are good, they will well attended There should, however, be compulsory 
attendance at college 

(d) Iiici eased grants should be given to colleges 

Tutorial guidance — The witness desired to do good work with a small number of stu- 
<ients and wished to deal with them individually The numbeis, however, are such that 
it is impossible to divide the students up into small groups for suitabb and 
tutorial instruction 

School training — Schools should aim at imparting an all-round more or less practical 
education, complete by itself so far as it will go The University might accept the final 
examination of the school-course as a qualification for enteiing the University, or set up 
a Matriculation examination of its own as they do m some of the English universities 
Honours courses — Inter-coUogiate arrangements are difficult These difficulties are 
connected with the drawing up of the college time-tables rather than with moving about 
from one college to another for lectures The teaching of the honours courses should 
be distributed, as now, m the colleges and not concentrated in the University 

Post-graduate instruction — The time has been insufficient to test the new organisation. 
The witness, however, disapproved of the concentration of teaching in the University, 
The colleges have been reduced m status by the new arrangements and will suffer from 
this total estrangement from and dissociation with higher teaching. 
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llth F^uary 1918. 

Ilcmoura and pass courses . — The witness was in favour of drawing a more definite dis- 
tinction between the honours and pass courses than exists at present, but he saw diffi- 
culties in the way of any rigid demarcation. It is by no means easy to decide which 
students are fitted for an honours course at the time of the intermediate as many good 
students develope at a later stage, and others do not fulfil their early promise. On the 
other hand, the good students in the B. Sc. examination are almost always suited for higher 
work and research. If, therefore, *any changes are to be made in the relationship between 
honours and pass courses, it would be well to make arrangements whereby students could 
easily change from the honours to the pass B. A. course and vice versa. It might even be 
better to jwstponc specialisation until the completion of the B. Sc. course. 

University teaching . — Only those who have conducted research should be entrusted 
with the higher teaching. Students should come under the influence of the best teachers 
as soon as possible after admission to the University. This need is not met under the 
present system. When he was at the Presidency College, the witness appreciated the 
opportunity of lecturing to the junior students. If bigger lecture halls were available, 
the witness would desire to give lectures open to all students in Calcutta. The existing 
system of university organisation, however, renders it difficult to do more than this, as 
thfl university professors have no connection with under-graduate work. If, however, 
the intermediate teaching were removed from the scope of university teaching, it might 
be possible for the honom’s students at any rate to come under the influence of the uni- 
versity professors. 

The teaching of science and geography in schools . — Things being as they are in the second- 
ary school system, it would not be possible as yet to make geography or science compul- 
sory at the matriculation. Much more, however, should be done to assist the secondary 
schools in making provision for teaching in these subjects. If hasty action is taken to 
make these subjects compulsory, many schools would be unable to meet the financial 
requuements. The aim, however, should be to make some introduction to scientific 
method compulsory. . 

Post-graduate u>ork . — The new arrangements have only just been started. It is impos- 
sible to say as yet how the organisation is working. 
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re Bangahast College 
GIRISH CHANDRA BOSE, ESQ. 

TO 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. P. SINHA & OTHERS 


Copy. 

Conveyance to Trustees. 

Registered No 420 for 1910. 

C. H KESTEVEN, 

Solicitor to the Government of India 

This Indenture is made the 16th day of February 1910 Between Girish Chandra Bose 
son of Janaki Prasad Bose deceased of Berugram m the District of Burdwan at present 
residing at No. 38 Upper Circular Road in the town of Calcutta by caste Kayastha by 
occupation landholder hereir after only referred to as “ the settlor ” of the one part and 
The Honourable Mr Satyendra Prasanna Sinha of 17 Elysium Row Calcutta the said 
Girish Chandra Bose, Sushil Kumar Bose and Sudhir Kumar Bose both of Berugram 
aforesaid at present residing at No 38 Upper Circular Road aforesaid sons of the said 
Girish Chandra Bose by caste Kayastha by occupation landholders and Nirad Mohmi 
Bose wife of the said Girish Chandra Bose hereinafter only relerred to as “ the trustees ” 
of the othei part Where as the settlor estabhshed a College called and known as the 
Bangabasi College some yeais ago and has conducted and maintained the same at his own 
expense and Whereas it has become necessary to make some arrangement for the manage- 
ment and conduct of the said College and Whereas the settlor is seised and possessed as the 
sole and absoWte proprietor thereof of the premises and hereditaments fully described m 
t he ScJiedule hereto and the said Bangabasi College has been for the last five years located 
conducted andmaintained at such premises and Whereas it has been agreed by the parties 
hereto that for the better management and preservation of the said Colltge the settlor 
should convey the said premises to the said trustees upon the trusts and subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained and Whereas for the purposes of calculating stamp duty 
the value of the said premises has been taken to be Rs 40,000 Now this Indenture 
witnesseth that m pursuance of the said agreement and m consideration of the premises 
the said settlor hereby grants conveys transfers and assigns unto the said trustees the 
survivors and survivor of them and their or his successors m office to be appomted as 
heremafter mentioned the premises described m the Schedule hereto and known‘‘'^Sf**tI.e 
Bangabasi College premises with all rights privileges easements and appurtenances thereuntO' 
annexed or belonging or usually held and enjoyed therewith. To have and to hold the same 
upon the trusts following that is to say in the first place upon trust to execute and to join 
with the settlor m executing a Trust deed of the said premises m favour of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council to secure a sum of Rs 33,550 being a grant-m-aid for the purposes 
of the said College accordmg to the rules for grants-m-aid now m force m Bengal sanc- 
tioned m Bengal Government orders and upon further trust to permit the said premises 
to be used for the purposes of the education to be imparted by the said College under 
the control of the governing body thereof (constituted or to be constituted in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 4 of Chapter XIX of the Regulations of the Calcutta Urn- 
versity) so long as the said College shall be managed and conducted by such governing 
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bady iii all respects in accordance with the rules and regulations for the time being in 
force of the Eucation Deparetment ill Bengal and to permit the said Coiiege and premises 
at all times to be open to the inspeotion of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
for the time being or of any officers of Government appointed for the purpose and upon 
farther trust after the said College shall for any reason have ceased to exist or if the same 
shall not be carried on in manner aforesaid to convey the said premises unto the settlor 
his heirs executors administrators representatives or assigns subject to the said security in 
favour of the Secretary of State as aforesaid or as he or they may direct Provided always 
that it shall from time to time and at all time^^ bo lawful for the Trustees for the time 
being to expend such sums as may be received by them and such further and other sums 
as may be reasonably necessary upon the payment of all revenue rates taxes assessments 
and public demands in respect of the said premises and for keeping the same in repair and 
in good sanitary condition and to recover from the settlor or his estate or the person 
entitled to the reversionary interest in the premises any excess of such expenditure over 
the amounts received by them for the purpose Provided also that any Trustee may upon 
giving notice in writing to the settlor or the person entitled to such reversionary interest 
as aforesaid and to the remaining Trustees and to the Director of Public Instruction Bengal 
of such his desire retire from the trusts of these presents Provided also that upon the re- 
tirement or death of any Trustee or upon any Trustee becoming incapable of acting or 
remaining out of India more than 12 consecutive months it shall be lawful for the surviv- 
ing or other Trustees or Trustee to appoint a new Trustee or new Trustees in lieu thereof 
but so that the total number shall not exceed the original number and the surviving or 
remaining Trustees shall pending such new appointment exercise all the powers of the 
Trustees and if no such appointment shall be made within 3 months of the vacancy arising 
the Director of Public Instruction Bengal shall have power to appoint such new Trustee 
or Trustees and the settlor doth for himself his heirs executors and administrators hereby 
covenant with the said Trustees the survivors or survivor of them and their successors in 
office that notwithstanding anything by the settlor done or knowingly suffered he the said 
settlor now has power to convey all and singular the said premises upon the trusts aforesaid 
free from incumbrances and that all the said premises may be quietly entered into held and 
enjoyed by the said Tiustees the survivors or survivor of them and their successors in 
office upon the trusts aforesaid without any interruption by the settlor or any person 
lawfully or equitably claiming throuj^h or in trust for him and that he the settlor his heirs 
executors or administrators and every person lawfully or equitably claiming through or in 
trust for him will at all timas at the costs of the settlor his heirs executors iwiministrators 
or assigns execute and do all such assurances and things for further or better assuring all 
or any of the said premises in manner aforesaid as shall be reasonably necessary and 
fiuther that he the settlor his heirs executors or administrators or the person entitled to 
such reversionary interest as aforesaid will from time to time pay or discharge all revenue 
rates taxes assessments and public demands in respect of the said premises and will bear and 
discharge all expenses of keeping the said premises in repair and in good sanitary condition 
as may be reasonably necessaiy and will pay to the Trustees the survivors or survivor ot 
them and their successors in office and keep them indemnified in respect of all sums which 
they may expend or be called upon or find it reasonably necessary to expend for the 
like purposes or for their proper costs and expenses as such Trustees as aforesaid, 

^ Tile Schedule above referred to. 

The upper roomed brick built messuage tenement or dwelling house together with the 
piece or parcel of land on part whereof the same is erected and built containing by estima- 
tion 13 cottahs more or less situate at and being premises No. 25-1 formerly No. 26 
Scott’s Lane in the town of Calcutta and being Holding No. 300 in Block No. 1 in the 
North Division of the said town and in respect whereof an aimual Revenue of Rs. 3-1-3 
only is payable in the Collectorate of Calcutta and which is bounded and butted as follows. 
On the North by the brick built houses of Bhaba Nath Banerjee and others on the South 
by the Bangabasi School premises on the East by the dwelling house of Ram Chandra 
Jalia and a narrow strip of land claimed by the said Ram Chandra Jali^ and on the West 
by a blind branch of t|je said Scott’s Lane the dimensions and abuttals whereof are’ more 
particularly delineated in the plan hereto annexed wherein the said premises are coloured 
pink. 
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III witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their respective 
hands and seals the day and year first above written 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- *\ 

named Guish Chandra Bose m the pres- r ~ _ ,, /t o v 

ence of S S Hodson, Solicitor, Calcutta fGiBisH Chandra Bose (L. S) 

Rakhaldas Basu J 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- 
named The Hon’ble Mr Satyendra I 

Prasanna Sinha S S Hodson, Solici- > Satyendra Prasanna Sinha^ (L S ) 
tor Calcutta, A Vere Nicoll, Solicitor, i 
Calcutta ) 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above-^ ri ^ /r a \ 

lamed GirishChiundra Bose. S,.sha Komar | Chakdba Bce (L S ) 

presence of S S Hodmn Rakhaldaa ® ’ 

School SODHIR KvMrE Bose (L S) 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- "s 

named Nirad Mohini Bose m the presence/.., ,, _ _ 

of Gmsh Chandra Bose Signed Susil i Nibad Mohini Bose (L S ; 

Kumar Bose j 


Registeied Book T, Vol 33, P 34-43 Being No 420 For 1910. 


Trust Deed of the Banoabasi College 
Dated 10th February 1910. 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE BANGABASI COLLEGE 

TO 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 

TRUST DEED 

to secure grant-m-aid 
Registered No 421 for 1910 

C H. KESTEVEN, 

Solicitor to the Oovernmenl of India* 

THIS INDENTURE is made on the 16th day of February 1910 BETWEEN THE 
HONOUABLE Mr SATYENDRA PRASANNA SINHA of 17 Elysium Row, Calcutta, 
GTRISH CHANDRA BOSE of Berugram m the district of Burdwan, at present of 38, 
Upper Circular Road in the town of Calcutta, son of Janaki Prasad Bose deceased, by 
caste Kayastha by occupation Landholder, SUSIL KUMAR BOSE and SUDHIR 
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KUMAR BOSE both of Berugram in the district of Burdwan at present of 38, Upper 
Circular Road in the town of Calcutta, ^ons of the said Girish Chandra Bose and NIRAI> 
MOHINI BOSE, wife of the said Girish Chandra Bose hereinafter called the Trustees of 
the first part, the said GIRISH CHANDRA BOSE of the second part and the SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL hereinafter called the said Secretary of State of 
the third part. WHEREAS the piece or parcel of land hereinafter described and express- 
ed to bo hereby assured with the building thereon is now vested in the said Trustees as 
Trustees of the Bangabasi College subject to a proviso for reconveyance thereof to the said 
Girish Chandra Bose in the event of the said College ceasing to be carried on in accordance* 
with the rules of the Education Department or ceasing to exist and whereas the said 
Trustees have applied to the said Secretary of State for grant-in-aid in respect of the said 
Bangabasi College and whereas the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal acting for 
and on behalf of the said Secretary of State has sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 33,650 in 
aid of the said College on the condition that the college- buildings are put into proper state 
of repair within a period of six months and in consideration of the execution in favour 
of the said Secretary of State of such conveyance or assurance as is hereinafter contained 
NOW THIS INDENTURE witnesseth that in pursuance of the said agreement in that 
behalf and in consideration of the said grant-in-aid or sum of Rs. 33,550 which has already 
been paid and the payment whereof the said Trustees hereby acknowledge they the said 
Trustees and the said Girish Chandra Bose do and each of them doth according to his or 
their respective interest or estate whether in possession, reversion or remainder and with 
intent to effectually transfer the whole estate and interest in the promises hereby grant, 
convey and assign all that piece or parcel of land situate in the town of Calcutta being 
a portion of Holding No. 300 in Block I in the North Division Ward No. 9 a portion of 
premises No. 25-1 Scott’s Lane containing by estimation an area of 13 cottahs and bounded 
on the East by a strip of waste land belonging to Ram Chandra Jalia and a narrow strip 
of land claimed by the said Ram Chandra Jalia on the South by the Bangabasi School 
jiremiscs including the compound in the West on the West by a blind branch of the said 
ScotPs Lane and on the North by brick built houses of Bhobanath Banerjee and others 
the dimensions and abuttals whereof are more particularly delineated in the Plan hereto 
annexed wherein the said premises are coloured pink together with all and singular the 
buildings and erections now beine or which may hereafter be thereon erected expressly 
including the said buildings to be erected as aforesaid and all rights easements and ap- 
purtenances whatsoever usually held or occupied therewith or reputed to belong or appur- 
tenant thereto and also all furniture fixtures fittings maps and other College apparatus 
books and chattels for the time being in and belonging to or used or to Bb used for the said 
College and all the estate right title interest claim and demand of the said Trustees into 
and upon the said hereditaments and premises to have and to hold the said piece or 
jiarcel of land hereditaments chattels and effects and all other the premises expressed to be 
hereby assured unto and to the use of the said Secretary of State his successors in office 
and assigns according to the nature and tenure thereof respectively upon the trusts 
nevertheless and to and for the intents and purposes following, that is to say, upon trust 
to i)ermit the same hereditaments and premises to be used as and for the purposes of a 
public College the said College to be managed and conducted in aU respects in accordance 
the rules and regulations for the time being in force of the Education Department 
in Bengal and to be always open to the Inspection of the Director of Public Instruction 
in Bengal for the time being or of any officer of Government appointed for that purpose 
and upon further trust in case the said Trustees or their successors in that office shall 
at any time fail to maintain and keep in good and substantial order and repair and condi- 
tion the buildings to be erected in the said hereditaments and premises to the end that the 
same may be always efficient for use for the purposes of the said College or if the said 
College shall at any time cease to exist or cease to be conducted in accordance with the 
said rules then and in any such cases to forthwith make sale and absolutely dispose of 
the said hereditaments and premises and apply the proceeds of such sale after payment 
thereout of all costs and expenses attending the same in and towards recouping or reim- 
bursing to the said Secretary of State his successors in office or assigns the said graut-in- 
aid or sum of Rs. 33,550 and pay the surplus if any to the said Girish Chandra Bose party 
hereto his heirs executors administrators or assigns IN WITNESS whereof the said partied 
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to these presents have hereunto set their respective hands and seals the day and year 
first ■written above 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above- *\ 

named The Honorable Mr Satyendra / „ _ „ ,r a ^ 

Prasanna Sinha in the presence of S S ? Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (L S ) 

Hodson, Sohcitor, Calcutta J 

Signed, Sealed and Dehvered by the above- 

named Girish Chandra Bose m the presence > Girish Chandra Bose (L S ) ' 
of S S Hodson, Bakhaldas Basu j 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above- “N Susil Kumar Bose (L S ) 
named Susil Kumar Bose and Sudhir / 

Kumar Bose m the presence of S S I 

Hodson, Bakhaldas Basu J Sudhir Kumar Bose (L S ) 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above- 

named Nerad Mohini Bose in presence of > Kerad Mohini Bose (L S ) 

Girish Chandra Bose, Susil Kumar Bose j 

Signed, Sealed and Dehvered by the above- 
named Girish Chandra Bose in the presence 
of S S Hodson, Bakhaldas Bose, Head 
Master, Bangabasi College-School 




Girish Chandra Bose (L S ) 


Ripoii College. 

Trust Deed of Bipon College 

The ongtnal Trust Deed is not readily available so that the Vanl spaces in the copy meaiit 
for insertion of names and dates cannot he filled in 


(Stamp Es 127-8-0 ) 

Stamp affixed by 
C A GEOBGE, 

Stamp Superintendent, Calcutta Collectorate 

This Indenture made this day of 1908 between Babu Surendranath 

Banerjee, son of Dr Durga Chum Banerjee deceased, of Monirampore, BarrackporOr 
Brahmm, landholder of the one part, (1) The Honourable Dr Bash Beliari Ghose, 
Jagabandhu Ghose deceased of No Theatre Bead, Calcutta, Kayastha, Vakeel, 

High Court, (2) The Honourable Mr Satyendra Prasanna Smha, son of Kayastha, 

Bar-at-Law, (3) Babu Boicantanath Sen, son of deceased of Saidabad, 

Berhampore, (4) Dr Upendranath Mukharjee, son of Mukerjee deceased, 

of No 66, Mirzapore Street, Calcutta, Brahmin, Medical practitioner, (5) Mr. Ashutosh 
Chaudhuri and (6) Mr Jogesh Chandra Chaudhury, son of Durgadas Chaudhury deceased, 
both of Ballygunge, Calcutta, Brahmins, Barristers-at-Law, (7) Babu Bhupendranath 
Basu, son of Bainratan Basu deceased of No 14, Boloram Ghose’s Street, Calcutta, 
Kayastha, Attorney-at-Law and (8) the said Surendranath Banerjee and (9) Babu Bamen- 
dra Sundar Tnvedi, son of Tnvedi deceased of Street, Calcutta, 

Principal of the College, known as the Ripon College, hereinafter collectively referred 
to as the trustees of the other WHEREAS the said Surendranath Banerjee is the 
absolute owner of the educational Intitution kno'wn as the Ripon Collie mcluding 
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the Law Depaitment and the Ripon School at present located at No. 60, Mirzapore Street 
in the town of Calcutta and of all the furniture, fittings, laboratory, library and other 
ajipurtenances thereof valued at Rs. 20,000 and is the present lessee of the said premises 
AND WHEREAS with the object of placing the said Institutions on a permanent footing 
and converting them into public Institutions, the proprietor has thought it desirable to 
dhest himself of all private lights of property he has over the said Institutions and vest- 
ing them in the Trustees NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that for the purpose 
of carrying out his intention, the said Surendranath Bancrjee doth hereby grant and assign 
unto the Trustees their heirs, executors, administrators, and representatives all that the 
good will of the educational institutions known as the Ripon College including the Law 
Department and the Ripon School at present located at No. 60, Mirzapore Street and the 
benefits of the lease under which the said premises are at present held by the proprietor 
together with the furniture, fittings, books, maps, libraries, laboratories and instruments 
and all other ai>purtenances held and used with the said Institutions valued at Rs. 20,000 
.together with advance now remaining unadjusted viz,y Rupees five thousand and five 
hundred, made to the landlord of the said j^remises and all the right, title, interest, claim 
and demand whatsoever of him the proprietor in and to the same to hold the same unto 
and to the use of the Trustees so that the same may effectually vest in the Trustees and they 
do stand seized and possessed thereof upon the following trusts, viz.^ upon Trust to eollect 
fees from students and to pay the rents, rates, tax^ and other outgoings payable in respect 
thereof and carry on the said Institutioixs in such manner and under such conditions and 
for such purposes as to the said Trustees may seem meet and for the purposes aforesaid to 
incur such expenditure as they may deem proper, and to hold and invest the surplus and 
^PPly same in such way as the Trustees think desirable and the Trustees shall have the 
power from time to time to appoint one of themselves or some one engaged on the staff of 
the College with or without remuneration at the discretion of the Trustees to guide and 
supervise subject to the control of the Trustees the work of the said College and School 
and the Trustees shall also have the power from time to time to remove such officers and 
appoint some other in his place. And it is hereby agreed and declared that the Trustees 
will have the benefit of the advance of Rupees five thousand and five hundred, made to the 
landlord of the said premises No. 60, Mirzapore Street and to set off the rent against such 
advance in the same way as the proprietor is entitled to do. 

And the Trustees shall have'^ull power to amalgamate the said College or School or 
associate them in any particular branches of study therein with any other College or 
iJehool in or near Calcutta and carry on the work of education as a joint College or School 
with such other C-ollege or School or in association therewith and at^their discretion to 
withdraw from such amalgamation or dissever such association. 

And it is further declared that the Trustees will have the solo financial control and 
management of the said Institutions and will exercise all the powers and privileges which 
as owners of the property they can legitimately exercise and it is hereby expressly declared 
that on the death or retirement of Babu Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, Principal, his successor 
in office as the Principal of the said Institution shall be a Trustee in his place, and further 
that on the death or retirement of Babu Surendranath Banerjee it shall be lawful for 
him by deed to appoint his successor. The successor so appointed and the person for the 
time being representing the Trusteeship now held by the proprietor will have the like power 
of appointment and it is hereby further declared that on the death, retirement, or incapacity 
t -) act of any of the other Trustees or his going abroad for more than a year the remaining 
Trustees shall appoint a Trustee in the place of the Trustee so dying or retiring, becom- 
ing incapable to act or going to reside abroad as aforesaid and upon every such appoint* 
ment the trust premises shall become vested in the Now Trustee and every such new 
Trustee shall have all the powers and authorities^of the Trustee in whose place he shall be 
substituted. In Witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set and 
subscribed their respective hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 

(Sd.) SupENDRAXATH BaNEBJEB, 





XX. UNivEBSiry, organisation and administration of. 


General Memoranda. 

Bose, G C. 

I beg to offer a few suggestions with regard to the organisation of the University, 
which I believe will be pertinent to the enquiry of the Commission 

Teachers should be given a statutory position in the constitution of the University 
a position which they do not at present occupy This might be effected in the follow mg 
way — 

(а) Heads of colleges affiliated to the B A or B Sc. or both standards should be 

ex-officto Fellows of the University, provided they are graduates of Indian 
or British universities, of at least ten yeais’ standing, and have been 
teachers of colleges for a continuous period of not less than ten years 

(б) All teachers of colleges who hold a master’s degree or superior knowledge- 

in any branch of learning equivalent to a master’s degree, and have seivad 
as bond pdo teachers in colleges oi equivalent institutions for a continuous 
period of not less than five years, should form an electorate empowered to 
elect a given number of ordinary Fellows from among themselves, the- 
elected Fellows having at least ten years’ continuous teaching experience 
(c) Heads of colleges situated in Calcutta or its immediate neighbourhood will’ 
form an electorate empowered to elect from among themselves at least 
two members of the Syndicate 

Elected members of the Syndicate who have sat in the Syndicate for three years 
consecutively should be declared ineligible for re-election for the next three years. 

No ordinary Fellow nominated or elected who will be in the Senate for two teims 
consecutively should be eligible for nomination or election again until the expiry of the 
next term. 

The Bengal Literary Academy (Sahttya-panshad) should be given the power of 
sending a qualified member from among its body to the Senate 

The recent organisation of post-graduate studies has created two councils- 
with two executive committees which it was predicted at the time would so domi- 
nate the University as to convert the Senate and its executive the Syndicate into a 
mere post-office and conduit-pipe. The proceedings of the University since the new 
organisation, if •arefully examined, will shew how coming events are casting their 
shadows before The new organisation in fact has given rise to a new dominant 
Senate and a new dominant Syndicate over-ridmg the whole University, reducing 
the old Senate with its old Syndicate into an undignified subsidiary body, and forcing 
the affiliated colleges in Calcutta into the unseernlv position of secondary schools 
unable, though not unwilling, to take part in the higher activities of university life 
If colleges are thus forced to work under a sense of oppression and humiliation, and 
deprived of the inspiring and energising aspiration for growth and expansion, the 
University, which is really made up of colleges, will soon be dwarfed and ultimately 
reduced into a lifeless and soulless inert mass The universally discarded centrali- 
sation recently introduced m the higher branches of education should therefore give 
place to decentralisation which has been* found to be more effective and efficient m 
all branches of administration. 


Brubcl, Dr P J 

I am sending a statement of the maih items of work which the registrar’s office has to 
attend to, further a list of names of my assistants with their work indicated by numbeis 
which are the item numbers of the statement referred to I enclose also a copy of the 
appendix to the last annual report, which gives the names, year of first appointment, 
grade and present pay of the members of the registrar’s office staff, the post-graduate 
secretaries’ office staffs and the staff employed in the univeisity press As regards the 

( 394 ) 
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BbChl, Dt. P. J. — contd. 


registrar’s office staff, it must be remembered that disorganisation of the regular work 
is caused not only by the examinations, but also by frequent cases of sickness. We may 
take it that during a considerable part of the year about ten per cent, of the assistants 
are absent on account either of themselves having fallen ill, or members of their family 
being ill or having died. The appointment of the controller of examinations will neces- 
sitate the appointment of a personal assistant to the controller and a certain amount of 
redistribution of the staff. It is absolutely necessary to arrange matters so that examin- 
ations interfere as little as possible with the routine work of the registrar’s office ; it so 
/happens that this routine work is specially heavy just before the examinations. 

WORK IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE. 

1. Drawing up agenda and proceedings of the following ; — 

(a) Transfer and residence committees ; 

{b) Boards of studies ; and 
(c) Board of accounts. 

2. Preparation of list of ttxt-books. 

3. Work in connection with the annual report. 

4. Publication of examination results (the whole staff). 

5. Invitation to heads of colleges and Fellows to recommend examiners. 

6. Preparation of list of recommended persons. 

7. Circulation of printed list to boards of studies. 

8. Recommendations by boards. 

t). Issuing of appointment letters to examiners and paper-setters. 

10. Correspondence arising out of item 9. 

11. Circulars to schools and colleges regarding number of candidates. 

12. Ilespatoh of application forms. 

13. Scrutiny of applications. 

14. Fee receipts. 

15. Preparation of statement regarding number of candidates and subjects. 

16. Preparation of rolls. 

17. Checking of rolls. 

18. Writing out of admission cards and fee receipts. (Majority of members of the 

staff.) 

19. Correspondence regarding short-percentage and late-admission cases. 

20. Change of centres. 

21. Despatch of blank answer books, roll cards, rules for examinations, squared 

paper, logarithm tables, etc. 

22. Arrangements of seats at Calcutta centres. 

23. Supervision at examination centres. 

24. Receiving and despatching answer papers. 

25. Receiving mark sheets and sending them to tabulators. 

26. Issuing of re-examination slip.s. 

2?.' Receiving and sending out re-examination marks. 

28. Dealing with reports of superintendents of centres. 

29. Drawing up absentee lists. ' 

30. Preparation of lists of successful candidates. (Majority of members of the staff.) 
.31. Issuing cross lists and mark sheets to examiners. (About twenty members of 

the staff.) 

32. Receiving answer papers and sorting the|n. 

33. Cross lists supplied to all colleges. 

34. Correspondence regarding order of merit. 

35. Li'sts of awards of scholarships, medals and prizes and correspondence arising out 

of them. 

36. Correspondence arising out of presentation of these for different degrees, research 

scholarships and prizes. 

:37. Correspondence arising out of applications for scrutinv of marts. 
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Dr P. J — contd. 


38. Writing- out of certificates, diplomas, provisional and duplicate certificates } 
checking certificates (About fifteen assistants ) 

39 Correspondence and administration work in connection with convocation and 

public lootuies. 

40 Demi-ofl&cial correspondence in answer to requests for information on a variety 

of subjects 

41 Receiving letters and entering 'pr^AS of contents 

42 Purchase of various articles , calling foi tenders and correspondence arising theie- 

from 

43. Work in connection with Paht and Ghoae trusts 
44 Mess inspector’s work. 

46 Work in connection with collegiate hostels 

46. Preparation of agenda papers of Senate, faculties. Syndicate, transfer and resi- 
dence committees, boards of studies, committees and sub-committees, govern- 
ing bodies (University Law College, etc ) 

47 Collecting and arranging files foi meetings. 

48 Accountant’s work 

49 Preparation of Parts I, II and III of the Calendar. 

60 Indexing work 

51 Comparing department 
52. Cashier’s work. 

63- Record work 

54 Registration of students 

55 Registration of registered graduates 

66 Despatch of calendar and minutes to Fellows and registered graduates. 

67 Despatching letters, publications, notices, etc 

58. Work in connection with the printing of certificates, diplomas, programmes, 
admission cards, etc 
69 Work of the typing department 
60 Work in connection with university publications 

61. Correspondence arising out of applications for affiliation or extension of affilia- 
tion of colleges 

62 Correspondence in connection with annual inspection reports 
63. Correspondence in connection with reports on changes of staff m colleges and 
schools* 

64 Dealing with annual reports of schools 

65 Work in connection with withdrawal of affiliation and recognition. 


REGISTRAR’S ASSISTANTS AND THEIR DUTIES 


Baba Chandrabhushan Maitra, 
Registrar. 


MA, Assistant 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 22, 26, 27, 28, 37, 

39, 40, 42, 49, 61. 


4.bbIbTAJlT&. 


Rabu Kunjabihan Ghosh, BA. 

„ Narendranath Sen, M A , B Sc 
(, Sailendranath Basu, B A , Accountant 
„ Radhacharan Mukerjee, M A 
„ Amntalal Basu 
„ Kartikchandra Dasgupta, B A. 

„ Basantabihan Chandra, M A , Libranan 
„ Surendranath Ghosh, M A 
*s Bhagwandas Chatterjee, M.A. . 

„ Abhayacharan Mukerjee . . 

„ Amarendranath Chatterjee, Cashier 
,, Mamndrakumar Basu . . 

,, Birendranath Banerjee . 

„ Bijaygopal Biswas . . 


. 9, 19, 61, 62, 63, 65. 

. 1 (o), 22, 23, 36, 36, 49 

. 1 (c), 48 

. 9, 19, 61, 62, 63, 65 

. 3, 39, 43, 49. 

. 19, 40 

. 1 (c), 2, 49 

. 13. 53. 

. 23, 40. 

. 51 

. 14, 62 

. 24, 26, 41 

47, 53 

, 6 8, 23, 54. 
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BsOhl, Bir. P* J. — colUd. 


Babu 

Jayantipada Chaudhuri 




38, confidential typist, 58. 

ff 

Sisirbihari Baau 




Confidential clerk to Vice-Chancellor, 

99 

Prakaschandra Banerjee^ B,A. 




46. 

99 

Prabodhchandra Ghosh, B.A* 




13, 16, 63, 64, 65. 

99 

Ajarchandra Sarkar 




6, 8, 13, 20, 35. 

99 

Upendranath Ghosh 




3, 50. 

99 

Binodbihari Chakrabarti 




6, 8, 23, 66, 66. 

99 

Susilkumar Mukerjee 




7, 57. 

99 

Arunprakas Mukerjee 




23, 60. 

>9 

Bibhutibhushan Chatter jee, Assistant account* 
ant. 

48. 

>9 

Jogendranath Banerjee . 

• 



69. 

99 

Siddheswar Ghosh . 

• 



12, 15. 

99 

Asutosh Pal 

• 



15, proof reader. 

99 

Sudinkrishna Chatterjee 

• 



3, 16, 17, 23, 29, 34. 

99 

Kiranchandra Sen 

• 



16, 41. 

99 

Bhabanath De 

• 



61. 

99 

Dhirendranath Mukerjee 

* 



59. 

99 

Akshaykumar Rayohaudhuri • 

• 



Library assistant. 

99 

Sailendranath Pathak . 




63. 

99 

Bameschandra Sen 

• 



69. 

99 

Jibankrishna Chatterjee. 

• 



69. 

}} 

Panchanan Banerjee 

• 



16, 63. 


Asutosh Bagchi 

• 



49, proof reader. 

>9 

Manindrabhushan Sinha, B.A. 

• 



63. 

99 

Nirmalchandra Mukerjee 

• 



29, 33. 

99 

Sukumar Banerjee 

* 



32. 

99 

Basantakumar Banerjee 

• 



3, 16, 17, 29, 34. 

99 

Lalitmohan Chakrabarti 

• 



library assistant. 

99 

Susilchandra Banerjee • 

• 



24, 26. 

99 

Anadicharan Ghosh 

• 



69. 

99 

Jogindranath Ghosh 

. 



16, 64. 

91 

Manmathanath Sinha 

• 



67. 

99 

Sunithanath Tagore 

• 



Proof reader. 

99 

Rebatimohan Ray . ^ . 

• 



Proof reader, 49. 

99 

Pratapchandra Basu 

. 



Duplicate and provincial certificates, 

99 

r 

99 

Sudhanath Mukerjee, B.A., Inspector 

messes. 

Sailajananda Mukerjee, assistant to do. 

of 

1 (6), 44. 

44. 


UNIVERSITY STAFF AND THEIR PAY. 


Registrar’s Ofeice. 


Nahs. 


Year of first 

appoint- Grade. Present pay, 

ment. 


Registrar. 


B.S. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

P« Prtihly CsQ.| BaSCt • • • • • • 

191? 

800—50—1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

Controller, 






Bai.Bahadur Abinashchandra Basu, M.A. • • • 

1917 

• • 

1,000 

0 

0 

Assistant Registrar, 






Babu Ofiandrabhusan Maitra, M.A.. ') 

Special personal allowance } 

1909 

( 250— 20— 350 ■> 

1 360—10—4001 

290 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Assistants. 






First grade. 






Babu Kiinjabihari Ghosh, B.A. . . • . . 

;; Narendranath Sen, M.A., B.Sc. .... 

„ Sailendranath Basu, B.A., Aceountani . • . 

1909 

1911 

1909 

150—10—200 

150 — 10 — 200 
160—10—200 

200 

195 

195 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Brx)hl, Dr. P. J — conld 


Namiv 


Second grade 
Babu Radhacharan Mukerjee, M A 


Third grade 

ti Amntalal Basil 

,1 Kartikchandra DaSgupta, B A 

,, Basaatabihari Chandra, M A , Librarian 


Fourth grade 

II Surendranath Ghosh, M A 
,, Bhagwandas Chatterjee, M A 


Year of first 

appoint- 

Grade 

Present pay 

ment 


Bs 1 

Rs {A P. 

1915 

100 — 10—200 

too 0 0 


1889 

100—10—150 

150 

0 

0 

1909 

100—10 — 150 

120 

0 

0 

1917 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 


1917 

75—5—100 

75 

0 

0 

1917 

75—5—100 

75 

0 

0 


Iifth grade 

„ Abha> acharan Mukerjee 
,, Amarandranath Chatterjee, Cashier 
,, Manindrakumar Basu 
,, Birendranath Banerjee 
,, Bijaygopal Biswas 
,, Jayantipada Chaudhuri • * 

„ Sisirbehan Basu 
„ Prakaschandra Banerjee B A 
„ Prabodhehandra Ghosh, B A 
,, Ajarchandra Sarkar 


1908 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

1909 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

1912 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

1898 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

1907 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

1910 

60 — 5 — 90 

90 

0 

0 

1914 

60—5—90 

70 

0 

0 

1915 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 

1914 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 

1915 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 


Sixth grade 

„ Upendranath Ghosh 
,, Blnodbehari Chakrabarti 
,, Susilkumar Mukerjee 
,, Arunprakas Mukerjee 

„ Bibhutibhushan Chatterjee, Assistant accountant 
„ Jogendranath Banerjee 
,, feiddheswar Ghosh 


1907 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 

1908 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 

1908 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 

1908 

50— . 5 — 75 

75 

0 

0 

1909 

50 — 5—75 

65 

0 

0 

1903 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 

1903 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 


Se\enth grade 


,, Asutosh Pal 
„ Sudinkrishna Chatterjee 
,, Kiranchandra Sen 
,, Bhabanath Do 
,, Dhirendranath Mukerjee 
„ Akshaykumar Ray chaudhuri 
„ Saiiendranath Pathak 
„ Rameschandra Sen 
„ Jibankrishna Chatterjee 
„ Panchanon Banerjee 
,, Asutosh Bagchi 
,, Manmdrabhusau Sinha, B A 


a 




1907 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 





1905 

40—4 — 60 

60 

0 

0 

• 




1909 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 

• 




1909 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 

• 



• 

1911 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 





1912 

40—4—60 

52 

0 

0 





1911 

40— A— 60 

62 

0 

0 





1913 

40—4—60 

52 

0 

0 





1914 

40—4 — 60 

52 

0 

0 

• 




1915 

40—4—60 

44 

0 

0 





1915 

40—4—60 

44 

0 

0 





1917 

40—4—60 

40 

0 

0 


Eighth grade. 


„ Nirmalchandra Mukerjee 
,, Sukumar Banerjee 
„ Basantakumar Banerjee 
„ Lalitmohan Chakrabarti 
„ Susil Chandra Banerjee 
„ Anadicharan Ghosh 
,, Jogindranath Ghosh • 

„ Manmathanath Smha • 
„ Sunithanath Tagore • 

„ Rebatimohan Ray 


Kinth grade. 

„ Pratapebandra Basu • 


1903 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

1908 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

1911 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

1912 

30—2—40 

38 

0 

1910 

30—2 — 40 

36 

0 

1913 

80—2—40 

38 

0 

1915 

80—2—40 

34 

0 

1915 

80—2—40 

84 

0 

1915 

30—2 — 40 

30 

0 

1915 

80—2—40 

80 

0 

1913 

20- 2- SO 

29 

0 


0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o 
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XX. UNIVERSITY, ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF, 


BkOhl, Dr» P. J. — contd. 


name. 


Year of first 

appoint- « Grade. Present pay* 

ment. 


Rs. Bs. A P. 


Mr, J. Christensen 


Shorthand reporter, 

. . * 1917 


2^00 — 2o 


350 


200 0 0 


Penmomrs. 


Babu Giriflchandra Mookerjee, M.A. • 
,, Baratchandra De, B.A. 

Widow^of Rabu Nagendranath Banerjee . 
Bhaikh Hydar 


190 11 0 

23 5 4 

25 0 0 

7 0 0 


TilE INSPKC TOR OF COCLEUEB AND HIS K'^TAJiElSHM ENT. 


Mr. J. C. Ghose, M.A., inspector of colleges 
Babu Birendranath Mukerjee, B.A., Asstsiani . 


1917 

1908 


800—50 — 1,000 
100—10—150 


800 0 0 
50 0 0 


The i\spe( tor of messes and his esI^ablisiiment. 


Babu Sudhanath Mukerjee, B.L., inspector of messes* 
Conveyance allowance .... 
„ Sailajananda Mukherjee, assistant 


1909 

1911 


200—10—250 

40-^2—50 


250 0 

30 0 

42 0 


0 

0 

0 


University professors. 


Dr. C. E. Cullis, Uardinge professor of higher mathematics 

Mr. C. J. Hamilton, Minto professor of economics 

Dr. B. N. Seal, George V professor of philosophy 
Mr. D. 11. Bhandarkar, Carmichael professor of ancient 
history, 

„ P. Gangooly, Assistant professor of ancient history 
„ Anin Sen, Assistant to Carmichael professor 
,, Narayanchaadra Banerjee, Assistant to Carmichael 
professor. t/ 

Sir P. O. Ray, Sir Taralnath Palit professor . 

Mr. 0. V. Raman ,, ,, ,, 

House allowance. ..... 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Sir Rash Behary Qhose professor* 

Mr. D. M. Bose, ,, ,, „ 

„ S. P. AKharkar „ „ „ 

„ P. O. Mitter „ ,, It • 


1917 

Till C 

1,000 

0 

0 


i 

350 

0 

0 

1914 

Nil < 

' 1,000 

0 

0 


i 

250 

0 

0 

1014 

Nil 

1,000 

0 

0 

1917 

yu 

1,000 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

250 

0 

0 

1917 

yti 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

yu 

150 

0 

0 

1017 

800—50—1,000 

800 

0 

0 

1917 

800—50—1,000 ( 

800 

0 

0 


\ 

125 

0 

0 

1914 

yu 

COO 

0 

0 

1914 

y%i 

600 

0 

0 

1916 

yti 

600 

0 

0 

1914 

yu 

600 

0 

0 


Post-graduate tevchers (Arts). 

KNOIAbU. 


Dr. H. Stephen 

Mr, Jaygopal Banerjee , 

„ &unitkumar Chattorjee . 

J, R. Datta . • • 

,, Su^dkumar Do 
,, Herainbachandra Maltra 
,, Harendracoomar Mookerjee 
,, Saileswar Sen 
,, Nikhllnath Maltra . 

„ Rabindramohan Datta 
,, Mohlnlmohan Bliattacharyya 
Rev. A. B. Johnston 
Mr. Rajanikanta Guha . 


M. M. Kaliprasanna Bhattacbaryya 
Pan lit Staram Sastrl 

„ Slvakumar Tarkadarsanthlrtha 
Ral R^endra Chandra Sastrl Bahadur 
Babu Rokileswar Battacharyya 
,, Pasupatinath Bhattacbaryya 
„ Prabhab Chandra Chakrabartl 
„ 'Niranjanprasad Chakrabartl 
Pandit Krishnaebaran Tarkalankar 
„ Haragovlnda Set 
,, Annantakrisbna Sastrl 


ANSKRIT. 


1915 

Nil 

750 

0 

0 

1917 

400—25—500 

400 

0 

0 

1914 

200—25—300 

275 

0 

0 

1910 

250—25—300 

300 

0 

0 

1916 

yu 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

Nil 

250 

0 

0 

1914 

yu 

500 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

800 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

300 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1017 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

100 

0 

0 

r. 

1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

75 

0 

0 

1917 

INU 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

300—25 — 400 

350 

0 

0 

1917 

200—25 — 250 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

^NU 

150 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

150 

0 

0 

1917 

yu 

75 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

160—10—209 

150 

0 

0 
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X 





N^ar of first 





Namh. 



uppolnt- 

Grade 

Present pay 

• 




ment 

Rb 

Rb a 

P 


• 



Pah 





M M Br Satischandra Vidyabhushana 


• . 1910 


200 

0 

0 

Mr Sailandranath Mitra 


• 

♦ 1917 


200 

0 

0 



Arabic and Persian 





Maulavi Md Kli ihl Ahmed 



. 1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

Shaikh Abu Nasr Gilam 


# • 

. . 1917 

iVi/ 

100 

0 

0 

Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul Haq 


• % 

. . 1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

Ilhams III Ulaiua ViH>et Hosaain 

• 

• • 

. . 1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

The Hon’ble Dr A Suhrawardy 


• 

. . 1917 

JVi/ 

200 

0 

0 


( 

'^oniparatiie Philoso^dn^ 





Dr I J 3 larapurwala 


0 

. 1917 

iVii 

500 

0 

0 




Pliilo'-ophy 





Mr J R Banerjea 


# • 

. . 1913 

At/ 

100 

0 

0 

,, P K Chakra hart i 



• 1913 

MU 

100 

0 

0 

, Kalidhan Chatterjee 



1917 

Ntl 

100 

0 

0 

Rev O Evan 


# 

♦ . 1915 

Mil 

100 

0 

0 

Mr P C Ghosh 


% • 

• . 1913 

yri 

100 

0 

0 

Dr Hiralal Haidar 

* 


. 1912 

ya 

600 

0 

0 

,, Ramdas Khan 

• 

• 

. . 1912 

yxi 

500 

0 

0 

Mr Susilkumar Maitra 


# 

1914 

Nil 

250 

0 

0 

, Ambikacharan Mitra 


• 

. • 1914 

ya 

600 

0 

0 

Dr Narendranath Sengupta • 



. 1916 

At/ 

250 

0 

0 

Mr Handas Bhattacharyva 



1917 

200—25—250 

200 

0 

0 

,, Satischandra Chatterjee 



. 1917 

yii 

200 

0 

0 

Rev Dr W S Irquhart 


• 

. 1917 

yti 

100 

0 

0 



£ i p( / 

uncntal Psyi lolfn^/p 





Dr Narendranath Sengupta • 

• 

• • 

. . 1917 

Ai/ 

100 

0 

0 

Mr Handas Bhattacharyva . 

• 

• • 

• . 1917 

yti 

50 

0 

0 

,, Maninathonath Banerjee 


• 

• • 1916 

yu 

200 

0 

0 

,, K N Mitra 



1917 

yii 

200 

0 

0 

Proniodrai)jau Dasgupta 



1917 

yu 

150 

0 

0 




Hi6i)ry 






Mr Gauranganith Banerjee 



1915 

200— 25— 250 

250 

0 

0 

,, A C Datta . 



1916 

At/ 

250 

0 

0 

„ Raraeschandra Majumdar 

• 

• 

1914 

300—25—400 

375 

0 

0 

,, Surendranath Majumdar 



3 913 

250—25—500 

350 

0 

0 

,, Bipinbihan Sen 


• 

3914 

400—25—500 

475 

0 

0 

,, S Khuda Buksh 



1917 

yii 

200 

‘0 

0 

„ P Gangooly 

• 


1917 

yxi 

100 

0 

0 

The Hon*l)le Dr A S Suhrawardy 



1917 

A ii 

300 

0 

0 

Mr Hemchandra Raychaudhuri 

• 

♦ 

1917 

At/ 

200 

0 

0 

,, Pramathanath Banerjee . 



1917 

y\i 

200 

0 

0 

„ Praphullachandia Bose 


• 

1917 

yxi 


0 

0 

„ Surendrachandn Sen 


• 

1917 

y%i 

20“ 

0 

0 






OHOnilCB 






Dr 

Pramathanath Banerjee • 


• 

• 

m 

1917 

400—25—500 

400 

0 

0 

Mr 

Bija>kumar Sarkar^ 


• 


• 

1917 

\U 

300 

0 

0 


Satischandra Chakrabartl 





1916 

200—25—300 

225 

0 

0 

9f 

Durgagati Chattoraj 




• 

1916 

yxi 

200 

0 

0 

99 

Praphullachandia Ghosh 



• 

• 

1916 

yxi 

200 

0 

0 

99 

Jitendraprasad Neogi 





1917 

yu 

200 

0 

0 

^ 1 

Satischandra Ray 




• 

1912 

500—25—600 

000 

0 

0 

99 

Jogischandra Suvha 


• 

• 

• 

1915 

yii 

200 

0 

0 

t » 

Radhakamal Mukerjee 


• 

• 


1917 

yu 

250 

0 

0 
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BbOhl, Dr. P. J. — contd. 


Ka&ib. 


Year of first 

^appoint- Grade. Present pay. 

ment. 


Us. 


Ks. A, P. 


Pure Mathematics. 


Dr. llaridas Bagchi 
Ml. Hariprasanna Bancrjee . 
„ Satiftchandra Bose . 

„ Indubhushan Brahmachari 
,, Surondramohan Ganguli 
„ Manoranjan Gupta 
, , N arendrakumar Ma J uindar 
Dr Svamadas Mukherjeo 
Mr Satischandra Ghosh 
M Bjvsiudrachandra Dhar 


1912 

' 250—25—300 

300 

0 

0 

1916 

200—25—250 

225 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

1912 

Nil 

300 

0 

0 

1915 

200—25—250 

250 

0 

0 

1913 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

200—25—250 

250 

0 

0 

1912 

400—25—500 

475 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

250 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 


Skc hetaky’s Offic e. 


Babu Sisirkumar llay, M.A., Students* residence inspector 

Assistants. 


Babu Dwijendranath Basil, Head assistant 
I, Basantakumar Kag .... 

„ Is^etraraujan Dutt (Accts. Dept.) . 

„ J’ulinbihari Kay 

„ Kalicharan ('hattcrjee .... 

llaiendralal Maitra .... 

„ Dliirendrauath Basu .... 

liamsaran Kundu .... 

M Bhupatmath Taraphdar, Head Typist . 

„ Atulyarataii Dutta, Second Typist . 

„ llashbchary Chakrabarti, Library assistant 
„ Sasankusokhar Ghosh, Library assistaitt 
„ Kamkuuiar Biswas, Junior assistant 


1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

1913 

Nil 

90 

0 

0 

1914 

Nil 

70 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

60 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

60 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

50 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

40 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

40 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

40 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

60 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

80 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

80 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

80 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

15 

0 

0 


POST-GRADl'ATK TKACIIhRS (SCIENCE). 


Aj)/}lied JSlathtmatics. 


Babu .SiKlhansiikiimar Banerjeo 
„ Nalinimohan Basil 
,, Bibliutibhusan Datta . 

,, Hltoschandra Kar 
,, Nikhilranjau Sen 







1910 

NU 

200 

0 

0 






1916 

Nil 

200 

0 

0* 


, 




1910 

NU 

200 

0 

0 






1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

. 

• 

• 

• 


1917 

NU 

200 

0 

0 


Fhlf»ic9. 


Mr. Susilkumar Acharyj a 
Batyendranath Bose 
Bhauindranath Ghosh 
,, Sisirkumar Mitra 
,, Jogcschandra Mukherjce, M.A. 
,, Abinaschandra Saha 
,, Mogj^nath Saha 



1916 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 


1916 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 


1916 

NU 

225 

0 

0 


1916 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 


1916 

Nil 

225 

0 

O' 


1916 

NU 

200 

0 

0 


1916 

NU 

200 

0 

0 


Chtmistry. 


Dr. Kasiklal Datta 
Mr. Jnansifarachandru Ghosh 
„ Jnanendranath Mukhcrjcc 
„ PuUnbihari Sarkar . 


1917 NU 

1916 

1916 

1916 


250 0 0 

200 0 0 
200 0 0 
125 0 0 


Geologif. 


Mr. E. V. Vredenburg . 
;; Saratlal Biswas, 


1917 Nil 

1917 Ntl 


200 0 0 

200 0 0 . 


Office.' 


Babu Haranchandra Banerjce, M.A.: Secsetary 
;; Kadhikacharan Lahiri, tle'id Assistant . 
„ Dhirendrakumar Mukherjeo; Assistant . 
;; Pratapchandra Kaksliit, Assistant • 



1917 


Nil 


600 

0 

0 


1912 


NU 


100 

0 

0 


1917 


NU 


40 

0 

0 

• 

1917 

* 

Nil 

1 

30 

0 

0* 
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Name 


Year of first 

appoint- Grade Present pay 

naent 


jELe IU« A p. 


College of Scunce 

£abu Knshnadhan Goswnni, Store^keeper • • • 1915 , 44 0 0 

,, Bijayratan Mitter, Store-keeper . • 1917 30 0 0 

,, Nagendranath Majiimdar, Cotnpovmfer • . 1916 20 0 0 

,, Bipmchandra Mallik, Mechamc . • • 1917 -Vii 60 0 0 

,, Anukiilchandra Das, i,. • • • • 1917 Nxl 20 00 

„ Bnx Mistry, Carpenter 1917 NU 30 0 0 


Law Coildoe 


Principal 

Dr S C Bagclii, B A , LL B , LL D , Bar -at-Law • 
Vice-Pnncipal 

Babu Birajmohan Majuindar, M A , B L . • 

ProfeBSors 

Babu A bmas Chandra Guha, M A , B L • 

"Mr A C Ditta, MA (Oxon ), Bar -at-Law 
Babu Asnanjan Cliattorjce, M A , B L 

, Anjkndranath K^iychaudliun, M A , B L 
,, Asutosh Mukeijee, M A , B L 
,, Atulchandra Ditta, M A , B L 
Mr B K ^Acliaryya, LL B (Edm ), Bar -at-Law 
Babu Bijankiitnar Mukeijoe, M A , B L 
Mr B K Gliosh, M A , B L , Bar -at-Law 
Babu B iranashibasi Mukerjee, A » B L 
„ Birendrakumar Dc, M A , B L 
j, Brajondianath Chattorjoe, M A , B L 
,, Ch iiuchaiulra Biswas, M A , B L . . 

Mr D N Mitra, B Sc , LL B , Bar at-Law . 

Babu Qopalchandra Das, M A , 33 L . . 

,, Oopendranath Das, M A , B L 

,, Gunadachiran St n, M A , B L . 

,, Gurudas Sinha, M A , B L , 

,, Harapiisid Chattcrjto, M A , B L , 

„ Haiicharaii Ganguli, >1 A , B L 
,, Hiralal Cliikravaiti, M A , B L . 

Babu Hiralil banval, M A , B L 
Mr J N Mittci, M A , Bar -at Law 
,, J W Chippendale , M A , 13 L 
Babu Jogendranatli Miikcrjec, M A , B L 
„ Jyotiprasid Sarbh idikari, 31 A , B L 
Mr K Majumdar, M A , Bar -at-Law 
Babu Karunanaay 13asu, 31 A , B L 
Mr 31 N Basil, 31 A (Cantib ), Bar -at-Law • 

„ 31 N Ivanjilal, 31 A , LL B , Bar -at-Law • 
Babu 3IanTnathanath Ray, 31 A , B L 

,, 3Iohinlmohan Chatter] ee, M A , B 1/ , 

Mr N C D IS, M A , B L , Bar -at-Law ♦ . 

Babu Panchanan Gliosh, 31 A , B L , . 

Dr S K Gupta, 31 A , B L , B Litt Ph D . 

Babu 31ohinimohan Chakrakarti, 31 A » B L 
„ Mukundnath Ray, B L 
3Ir N C Sen, M A , Bar -at-Law . 

Babu Nagendranatli Mitra, 31 A , B L « 

Mr P 31itter, B A , Bar -at-Law . 

„ P K Chakravartl, M A , Bar -at-Law 
„ P K Muklierjee, B A , Bar -at-Law , 

„ P Chaudhuri, M A , Bar -at-Law 
„ P N Dutta, M A , B L , Bar -at-Law 
„ Rupendrakumar Mitra, 31 Sc , B L * 

„ S C Ray, B A , LL B , Bar -at-Law 
„ S M Bose, 31 A , LL B , Bar -at-Law 
„ S N Datta, M A , LL B , Bar -at-Law 
Babu Sailendranath Chatterjee, M A , B L 
,, Samatulchandra Datta, M A , B L , • , 

♦, Saratchandra Lahirl, 31 A , B L • . , 

3Ir S K Chakravarti, M A , B Li . , . 

BabuISitaram Banerjee, 31 A , B L 

„ Sivaprasanna Bhatta chary ya^ B L . , 

„ Surendranath Guha, M A , £ L 
,, Tarakchandra Cliakrabarti, B L, . . , 

„ Umeschandra Ghosh, M A , B L. 

„ Upendranarayan Bagchi, M A , B.L. 


1909 

750—50—1,000 

1,000 0 

0 

1909 

450—25—500 

400 0 

0 


1916 

.\i( 

200 

0 

0 

1013 

yil 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

yu 

200 

0 

0 

1909 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

1913 

A il 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1014 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1916 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1012 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1017 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1016 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1911 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1909 

\a 

200 

0 

0 

1916 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1900 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1910 

ya 

200 

0 

9 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1^3 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

iflo 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1017 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1013 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

200. 

.0 

0 

1909 

y%i 

200 0 

0 

1913 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1911 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1916 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

1915 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1909 

ya 

260 

0 

0 

1909 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1911 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1014 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

mi 

100 

0 

0 

1911 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1916 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

Nil 

200 

• 

9 

1013 

ya 

200 

9 

0 
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Year of first 

4 




Name. 


appoint* 

Grade. 

Present 

pay. 

• 


' ment. 





Librart. 



Ra. 

Rfl. 

A. 

p. 

Baba Satischandra Mukerjee, Librarian • • 

• 

1010 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

„ Harendranath Banerjee, Asit, Librarian, 

• 

1913 

30—2—40 

30 

0 

0 

„ Jitendranath Mukerjee, AmmL lAbraHan , 

• 

1912 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Brajendranath Pal, B.A., Asit, Librarian 

• 

1917 

80—2—40 

86 

0 

0 

Office. 







Babu Nisanath Basu, B.A., Head AsHstant 

• 

1909 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

„ Homchandra Ray, B.A., Office AesUtant 

• 

1909 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

„ JUnayendranath Maltra, Aesistant 

a 

1912 

40—4—00 

56 

0 

0 

,, Fanlbhuslian Mukerlee, AisUtant . 

• 

1»12 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Krishnablharl Raychaiidhurl 


1914 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Bubodh Chandra Mukerjee, AsBistant 


1913 

30—2 — 40 

30 

0 

0 

„ Pramathanath Mukerjee, AsBiBtant 


1917 

30—2—40 

30 

0 

0 

Superri<>or of CoU^gr ir%psses. 

• 




Babu Karunanldhan Banerjee . 

• 

1916 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

French lecturer. 





Dr. M. doMouttourauKa 

• 

1916 

•• 

100 

0 

0 

TkOmtanif Lah%ri Besearclt FeUoxr 

. 




Ral Saheb Dineaclianclra Son 

. 

1913 

. • 

250 

0 

0 

Pali teachers. 





Bwamana Punnanauda 




50 

0 

0 

Mr. Mukuiidabiliari Maliik • • • • • 


1914 

, , 

100 

0 

0 

Mauendrakumar Ghose • . . . . 

• 

191(5 

♦ • 

100 

0 

0 

As<ii<^tart fo^ a^edsting 

researches in Af^tronnittp, 




Pandit Babuya Misra ...... 

• 

1914 


80 

0 

(> 

Fab A rent Sif T. N, 

Pallt Trust Proinrli). 




Babu Haripada Chakra ball . . . . » 

m 

1914 

NP 

40 

0 

0 

Persiatf and Arabic teacJar.s, 





Maulavi Kardm Shiiazi ..... 


191G 

t 

50 

0 

0 

Abu Musa Ahinadall Haquo ..... 


1910 


. 50 

0 

0 

Building Accoxfntffnt, 





Babu Surendranath Mist a ..... 

• 

1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

C'm.cuttAUniversity Press Stait. 




Superintendent, 







Babu Atulchandra Ghatak, B.A. .... 

« 

1914 

150—10—200 

185 

0 

0 

^ Assistants, 







Babu Sallcndranath Mukerjee .... 

• 

1909 

40—4—60 

56 

0 

'0 

„ Surendranath Mukerjee .... 


1909 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

0 

,, Jibandlian Chakra vartl .... 


1911 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

0 

„ Abanikumar Mukerjee .... 

• 

1912 

30— 2— 4(» 

40 

0 

0 

Section-holder, 







Babu Atulchandra Bhattacharyya .... 

• 

1909 

30—5—40 

40 

0 

0 

Assistant Section-holder, 







Babu Saratchandra Haidar ..... 

• 

1914 

25—2—35 

33 

0 

0 

Coinputors, 







Babu Jagendranath Benerjee .... 


1916 

35—1—40 

36 

0 

0 

H. Sheik Bachoo ....... 

a 

1917 

Nil 

25 

0 

a 


Compositors are paid at piece-rates 
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Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

The Calcutta University administration has grown very complex The work of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate is of such magnitude that it is practically impossible 
for them to cope with it This problem is very urgent and requires immediate attention 
The only solution of the problem seems to me to be the estabhshment of more univer- 
sities in the different centres in Bengal 

So long as this is not feasible, I would suggest that the regulations should be so modified 
as to dimimsh the work of the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate, by giving more 
powers to the Registrar, to deal with routine matters 

If the university admimstration must continue as at present, the Vice-Chancellor 
should be a whole- time officer 

The university office is at present in a chaotic state and badly managed and wants 
thorough overhauling 

The university library should be remodelled It does not even possess a catalogue 
of books contained in it 


Ghose, Arabinda Prakash 

Univeisities are seats of learning, — not factories to shape theories into practice 
As centres of knowledge and cradles of ideas, — they should be entirely free la 
their activities But as soon as these activities degenerate into actual measuies to give 
the theoiies a tangible form, — they should expeiicnce a check as going beyond their pro- 
vince To discover a chemical principle or a theory of Government is certainly a legiti- 
mate activity foi universities but to manufacture articles on the basis of that chemical 
discovery or to start agitations to establish in form the theoiy of Government obtained 
in idea — is reprehensible There and theie alone should limit be imiioscd on the opera- 
tions of the University, — which must otherwise be religiously left fice, — for to check it 
would mean the throttling of ideas and the fettering of the mind To conhne schools 
and colleges to books recommended by bodies, howevei qualified for the purpose, is 
objectionable from this point of view 

Expensive schemes of universities in a poor country like India are injuiious — if not 
iniquitous Education, howevei high, should be within the reach of all human beings 
otheiw ise a fictitious value is set upon the attainments of the blessed few, — just as it has 
come to bo the ifcaso here with the medical, the legal and perhaps also the teaching profes- 
sions While the general increase in value has not been over foui times during the last 
fifty ^ ears, the services rendered by the above professions are fetching prices 
tremendoiiBiy out of all proportion to that general increase Expensive universities 
moi cover create ideas of high living which, in the case of an Indian is specially injurious, 
seeing that those ideas are j^erhaps never to bo materialised 

Yet it cannot be ignored that universities must bo seats of the highest possible culture, 
which in the West means money In the East, however, there is a middle way, w^hich has 
long lam untrodden and is now well-mgh forgotten It is the way of contemplation it 
gives keenness to our iDOtvers of perception and makes us do with the unaided organs of 
sense w hat in the West would mean a good deal of apparatus and appliance ''T^Ioreover, 
Inti osyectwn is also the jiropor and logical method it leaves the man free to acquire 
knowledge without making him too much dependent on telescopes and microscopes and 
all the rest As know ledge is advancing in the West, the sciences are gradually becom- 
ing more and more specialised, — so that a cultured up-to-date man is now an impos- 
sibility But had our culture been dependent on our keenness of perception, no dis- 
covery, however noAv, would be strange to the cultured man On the western method, 
the man himself is becoming weak, — while his associations alone are gaming in volume 
and strength, — mdicatmg at once his glory and his defeat 

Hence Dhyana Sakti should once more be revoked in those who would claim to be the 
finished products of universities. 

Vernacular medium is another sine qua non of university education That would 
enable the students to dispense with the eight or nine years of their prime which is spent la 
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acquiring a foreign tongue. That would set their energies free for acquisition of know* 
ledge in the arts and the sciences, and what is more leave them time for original work. 
For in a poor country like India the student cannot beyond a certain age enjoy the privi- 
leges of a scholarly life : at twenty-five or so, he must come in to the aid of his needy 
family and earn for their maintenance ; and no one but an Indian student knows what 
earning a livelihood means in these days of decency in living and deficiency in ability, 
for ability is a thing which he is never called upon to acquire in covtrse of his juniversity 
career however long or glorious. Enter the world he roust, if he must not break away 
from the traditions of his birth, and that entering means a period to his scholarly career. 
A vernacular medium will by saving his time save his career from barrenness which is so 
often the lot of an Indian graduate. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 


The Calcutta University is not only the oldest, bat also the largest university in the 
country. Although its limits have been considerably reduced owing to the establish- 
ment of other universities, it still commands a jurisdiction which covers an area much 
larger than any other university in this or any other country. It has no doubt grown as 
a federal examining university ; but it is perhaps not quite correct to say, as it is often 
said, that it has not always exercised by its regulations, as well as its prescribetl courses 
of studies and methods of examinations, a teaching influence almost similar to that of a 
residential university. It certainly suffers from some of the defects inseparable from a 
wide-sprehd federal university, particularly in that it fails to create a concentrated 
educational atmosphere within a circumscribed area consecrated solely to mental, moral 
and physical culture and advancement of learning in all branches of useful knowledge. 
In recent years, however, this University has made considerable advance in developing at 
its centre the character of a teaching university more or less upon a residential basis. It 
has established colleges of its own in arts, science and law and made some provisions 
for post-graduate studies with chairs for different subjects. Out of a total of 42 colleges 
now affiliated to this University, 20, including a well equipped College in Medicine and 
another efficient College in Civil Engineering, are situated within the city. It were very 
much to be wished that all these 20 colleges had been built within a compact area of the 
town. But this was precluded by the fact that most of them sprung up at different times 
and under different agencies. Of the 42 colleges, 14 are maintained by the State and the 
remaining 28 are due to private enterprise although half of them are ndv in receipt of 
substantial aid from Oovermnent. The University also receives from time to time grants 
from Government with which it helps the private colleges to build hostels for the residence 
of their students. Most of the colleges in the city have thus been practically' converted 
into residential institutions, though the system has not yet been fully established and 
messes ” of students still exist scattered in no small number. 

The Calcutta University may thus fairly be said to possess a dual character. As 
far as its origin and main features are concerned, it is, and must remain, a federal uni- 
versity. But with the gradual expansion of its latest developments it is fairly on its way 
to assumerthe functions of a teaching residential university. It is too late now to think 
of completely divesting it of its federal character. It is neither possible nor desirable 
to convert it into a pure residential university, like Oxford or Cambridge without 
causing a violent disruption which is likely to do more harm than good tothecau33of 
education in this country. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

I wish first to draw attention to the existence of a strong public opinion in favour of 
educational progress in this country. Universities are being established at Patna, Benares. 
Aligarh, Dacca and Mysore. Commissions, conferences and Government resolutions all 
show the anxiety of Government to improve education. That the British Government 
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has not failed in i.s task is evident from the great progress of university and secondary 
•education durmg the last half century This progress is still more remarkable when the 
political and social difficulties confronting Government are borne in mind. 

That much remains still to be achieved is evident The present reforms have been 
begun from the top, while the natural course would appear to be from the bottom No 
university can thrive unless primary and secondary education are in a sound state Unless 
the university has the right material to work upon, its work will not only be seriously 
hampered but be of an obviously inferior nature 

Before the advent of British rule in India neither secondary nor higher education 
were available Whatever education existed was of an elementary and a religious nature, 
the professional and secular aspects being almost entirely unheeded The British Govern- 
ment were long in recognising that the provision of education is a function of the 
State In the course of time, however, while reserving the higher posts for persons of 
British origin. Government found it not only necessary but highly economical to tram 
an adequate number of clerks and petty officials As British rule became firmly estab- 
lished and the spirit of commercialism and preferential treatment gave place to a broader 
outlook, steps were taken to start primary and secondary schools and to establish univer- 
sities. The universities then provided education of a utilitarian but unpractical nature , 
they drew men from all classes, but opened to them only one avenue of employment. 
Government service As almost all the higher administrative and professional posts were 
closed to Indians, professional education was neglected As the official class in India 
formed the aristocracy of the country, young men, no matter to what class or to what 
caste they belonged, were eagerly desirous of obtaining Government service Second- 
ary education was extremely narrow and one-sided in its scope, the result being that 
the universities were called «pon to deal with .tlie work done in other countries by 
eecondary schools 

The Indian universities have failed to devote themselves to the discovery and pub- 
lication of truth Learning and scholarship have given way to examinations which are 
regarded as the be-all and end-all of education and the only means of securing employ- 
ment Thus the highest university ideal has never been af'hieved 

The policy of religious non-intei vention has caused the exclusion of religious and mora,! 
instruction Students have been drawn from their homes, gathered together in big towns 
and forced to shift for themselves w’lthout any guidance Thus the universities have 
taken no part in the development of a national character It is deplorable that very 
few Indian graduates carry back the atmospheie of a university to their homes 

And lastly it is %o be regretted that our universities have failed to tram their 
•students even to earn their livelihood The State has not fully realised its duty of de- 
veloping the economic prosperity of the country by the systematic encouragement of 
technical, comiffStcial and professional education The professional institutions such as 
Roorkee Engmeormg College and the Tata Institute at Bangalore, often have no 
relationship at all with a university 

Social and political interests — It must be admitted that at all times social and poli- 
t cal considerations have been the controlling f ictors m moulding the educational system 
of India not only in the form of its educational institutions, but in its methods of study 

The affiliating and examining university has had little influence in developirlg the 
latent qualities of the youth of the country The individuality of the teacher, the pecu- 
liarities of the teaching and the idiosyncracies of the pupil have all equally been neglected. 
The idolisation of exammat-ens has killed the spirit of independent enquiry and prevented 
the growth of powers ol self-reliance, self-help, and the ability to acquire, to utihse, and 
to increase knowledge The “ keys,” notes and abstracts used by students indicate 
clearly the seriousness of the situation 

The work of teaching depends not merely upon the content of teaching, but more 
upon the spirit and upon the character of the teacher The Indian universities are con- 
trolled by the Education Department and by the Government colleges The best pro- 
fessors are said to belong to the latter The evidence placed before the Public Service 
Commission showed how ill-equipped are some members of the Indian educational 
service, who are often men neither of promise nor of achievement, some being only 
second and third class men and certain others not even university graduates Some of 
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these men, more or less obliged by circumstances to seek a living in a country for whosi 
welfare they have little or no enthusiasm, fail to exert any deep influence either on thi 
intellectual or the moral development of the youth entrusted to their care. In thesi 
respects they compare unfavourably with the far-reaching influence of the missionar; 
professors. 

The Indian professor who occupies either a subordinate position in a Governmen 
college or a sui>erior jwsition in a private-aided college, is often unimaginative, unam 
bitious and not always learned. Such professors accept posts in a college because the; 
cannot obtain employment elsewhere or because they do not possess either the energy 
the ability, or the means to engage in other vocations of life. A really good professo 
is rarely found on the staffs of mufassal colleges, these colleges being unable througl 
their limited resources to attract men of ability. 

A young man, therefore, is not admitted to the Indian educational or subordinat 
services or to an aided college, because he has sympathy with his work, because he ha 
received pedagogic training, because he has sat at the feet of a anvnnt, or because he ha 
shown any originality.’ 1 know of several cases of young graduates Avho, though unabl 
to secure posts as school masters in the Educational Department, have been appointee 
to good posts as professors in aided college-! 

The power of research — the art of acquiring information for one self — on which rea 
ndv'ancement depends, is, as a rule, utterly neglected in our universities. Professors shoul 
bo not only teachers, but independent scientific investigators. The acquisition of fres 
knowledge is as essential a part of their duty as the imparting of the knowledge the 
already possess. Without research, teaching is apt to degenerate into a lifeless an 
mechanical system. The influence of teachers of renown and eminence and the imiwrl 
anco of post-graduate work cannot bo over-exaggerated. ^ 

India has not yet learnt the value of * the exj)ert — nay, if he is ever found he i 
looked upon with contemjit. India s a country where, if a man wishes to build a house 
he will ask his mason to plan and build it, if he Ls sick he will consult the wayside quae 
or the advertising charlatan Education is considered to be a subject which demand 
neither special know ledge nor special preparation. It is said tliat all w isdom i 
Germany is prof (‘ssorial wisdom. It will not be incorrect to say that all wisdom i 
India is either the prerogative of the bureaucracy or the po.ssession of the legal ])i'ofes.sior 
That neither the State nor the public nor the universities are alive to this need is eviden 
from the following significant facliis : — 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor — the acadamic head of the University — is almost invariabl 

a judge of the High Court or a lawyer; a professor seldom ajipointec 
All the universities are more or less alike in this respect. The Senate 
and Syndicates are generally presided over by judges of the High Cour 
and dominated by law yers of eminence. - « 

(b) The managers and governors of private colleges are rarely persons engaged i 

educ.ational work, but often persons possessing little or no knowledge c 
education or educational methods. For example, among the members electe 
by the Hindus to promote the Benares University and by the MusUms t 
promote the Aligarh University no professors were included. Reference als 
is directed to the class of persons who preside at the various educationfi 
conferences. 

(c) It is curious that in none of the colleges of Indian universities is there a chai 

of education or pedagogy. No one, except in the Education Bureau of th 
Government of India — (the work of which, though essentially of an officit 
nature, cannot be ignored) — is engaged in inquiring into the objects of educa 
tion and determining the means of attaining them. There is much advers 
criticism of the present educational system, but there appears to be n( 
agency to stimulate in any appreciable degree, the scientific study o 
methods of teaching and the philosophy of education. No one is devotinj 
thought and labour to the science and art of teaching. 

There is no denial of the fact that the colleges are congested wdth students whos 
inadequate attainments render them unfitted to benefit by university training. This i 
due to the defective knowledge of English (which must remain the medium of instructioi 
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at the universities) and to their imperfect secondary education Ihe first two years ot 
a student’s career at the University are spent in repairing deficiencies There need be 
little wonder at the terrible wastage Out of 100 matriculates in the Allahabad 
University, only about six manage to scrape through and secure an ordinary B A degree 
Xot more than one in 300 or 400 obtains a first class In all the Indian universities- 
only nine out of every 100 matriculates, on an average, succeed in taking a degree 

It IS said that m India a degree has not only a market value for employment, but, in 
some provmcesj has a fixed value for matrimonial purposes A degree signifies something 
quite different in the East from v hat it does m the West Respect is paid to a university 
graduate on the continent because it is felt that he has penetrated some little way into 
the Holy of Holies, has striven to attain an ideal, and in some degree has cultivated his 
miaginative powers The Cambridge and Oxford degrees are regarded of value because 
they are a proof that their possessors have lived for some time under certain conditions 
V Inch are recognised to be productive of good In India a degree indicates neither a 
stage of maturity nor a standard of attainment it is not even always a proof of having 
undergone a useful training That letters of aljihabet attached to a name have the effect 
of a charm is a belief which students are not alone iii holding In what other country 
of the world do we find I F S , ICS, etc , etc , affixed to a man’s name ’ 

Whatever be the classical or idea conception about education, the doctrine of 
“ Knowledge for its own ^ake ” is perhaps more or less a pious aspiration In a country 
where the means of subsistence are so small and the margin dividing starvation from bare 
existence so narrow, it is expected that education should prove remunerative m the shape 
of rupees, <mnas and pies It is felt that the f'tate should not only throw open to its 
best men all the posts of the public service, but should help in the development of indus- 
trial and agricultural and other resources of the country and thus assist in turning out, 
to quote the words of the King-Empcror, “ lojal, manlj- and useful citizens, able to 
hold their own in industries, agriculture a.nd all the vocations of life ” 

The Indian universities have not included in their curricula the applied sciences or 
accorded them full academic dignity The State does not invite the assistance of the 
university professors in solving the problems confronting it 

Pure and applied sciences are divorced from eacli otlier, .md tcchnologu al or industrial 
institutions are not only located far away from the university town, but removed totally 
from its influence The atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous working of many 
minds on numerous, but mter-dependent branches of researcli is missing, and the profes- 
sional institutions such as the Engineering College, Sibpur, degenerate into mere 
technical schoorS S 

The universities should provide education rtot only of a libeial but of a practical nature. 
They shouj^be concerned with things and with actual life, and be in keeping with 
the environment and the needs of the country “ It is very desirable that young men 
should sojourn in a temple of learning where noble ideals, high thinking and disinterested 
knowledge have a first place There need be no desecration of the temple and no 
demeaning of studies in seeking to link them in a close and effective way with the 
industrial arts just as they have been so long linked with the learned professions ” 

Efficiency always entails the imposition of hardships upon the unfit and the in- 
efficient In education, efficiency cannot be secured without imposing resviietions of 
some sort While primary education should be the birthiight of every citizen, secondary 
education should be as extensive as possible But university education should be claimeo' 
only by those who are fit to benefit by it Even in Germany it is considered “ very dan- 
gerous for the University if large numbers of students, who are not properly developed, 
frequent them ” It is time that the public should be prepared to understand the real 
meaning of university education and expect only its best youth to enjoy it Higher 
education should be encouraged and not checked by any artificial means 

Another point of great importance often ignored in our country is this Parents 
expect too much from the school and college and by trying to shift on the teachers the 
whole burden of educatmg their children m manners and morals neglect the home 
training Sometimes parents even imagine that their interests are antagonistic to the 
ideals of the college and the University Hostility, latent or active, developes 
Whenever a well meaning teacher tnes to take an interest in his pupil’s general welfare; 
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the parents tell him to mind his own business, to teach according to the syllabus and not 
to bother about the character of the student. This attitude is observed in many places 
where the hostel system is introduced and the teacher tries to mould the character of 
his wards. The attitude of parents, the outcry in the press, and the utterances of the 
leaders when the students go on strike— and strikes are so frequent and easy — require 
no comment. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. 

At present teachers have little or no voice in the University. Many colleges have no 
representative in the Senate. The principal of every college should be an ex-officio fellow. 
At the present moment only ten members of the fc'enate me elected. In future ui least 
half the members should be elected. 


XXI. UNIVERSITY POLICY, CHANGES IN. 


General Memoranda. 

Acharya, Dr Kedareswar 

The present conditions of admission to the University by passing the matriculation 
test do not appear to quahfy the student to follow the university training with facihty. 
The matriculation standard should be raised to include, at least, the courses of study 
now prescribed for the inteimediate examination, and university education should be 
restricted to what is required to obtain degrees • 

A ten years’ course in the schools may be devised to enable a student to qualify himself 
for entrance to the University and the present arrangement of allotting two years more 
for the I A & I Sc may be done away with In the first seven years English should be 
taught as a second language, other subjects being taught through the medium of the ver- 
nacular , in the next three years English should be the medium of instruction 

This arrangement while doing away with an mtermediate examination will also save 
time by two years 

In the University, Enghsh need not be taught to those whose general course of study 
will be other than linguistic 

University education should not take up more than four years two being for the 
first degree and tvo for post graduate studies 

Students after passing the Matriculation (as proposed) should be allowed to read for 
degrees in law, medicine, engineering, arts, and science 

A university on the hnes of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modifications to suit 
local needs, may be established at other centres of population within the Presidency in 
future, and one may be established now at Raj>»hahi with provisions to include in the 
curriculum instruction in — 

{a) Apphed chemistry 

(6) Agriculture 

(c) Botany 

(d) Indian antiquities, witli special reference to Bengal 

The resources which exist at present m Rajshahi for the formation of a centre of learn- 
ing are, no doubt, less than those at Calcutta, but are not in any way less than those at 
Dacca. Rajshafii, as the most important town in north Bengal, has some advantages to 
suit the requirements of university life Public health is good, living is not dear, and the 
Rajshahi CoHe^e has alicady a largo compound winch may be extended to accommodate 
all necessary^ildmgs foi a residential university , the value of land being cheaper than 
m Dacca the outlay \m]1 not be excessive 

As Rajshahi is situated in the old province of Varendra, noted for agriculture, it may be 
made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural education and industrial educa- 
tion connected with agriculture The existence of an agiicultural farm here will give 
additional facihties in this icspcct The history of ancient Bengal is, to a largo extent, 
the history of the Varendra tract in which Rajshahi is situated and this may gt,^e special 
facilities for impartmg instruction in archaeology, anthroxiology, paloeograf)hy, etc The 
museum of the Varendia Research Society will afford sx)ecial facilities for study and ^ 
research work in connection with the history of Bengal The natural resources of the 
Rajshahi division will, it is hoped, bring the students in direct contact with valuable 
raw materials for the study of applied chemistry 

The district of Darjeehng, the terai, and the plains of north Bengal are rich fields 
which have hitherto been practically left unexploited , they offer special facilities for the 
study of botany in its various aspects 

As the State cannot be expected to provide all graduates with employment in the 
pubhc services, and as the congested prof essions of law, medicine, and engineering cannot 
be expected to give continued employment to increasing numbers, university education 
should now commence to give such useful training to the rising generations as may enable 
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them to earn a livelihood by utilising and developing the natural resources of their 
country. The existing system of university education in Bengal has from the beginning 
ignored the special intellectual equipment of the Bengali people which may make them 
independent of the public services and learned professions. All colleges affiliated to the 
existing University have endeavoured to impart instruction according to a stereotyped 
curriculum without any reference to the special needs of different localities. The 
education in general has been mainly theoretical and of a character which may be called 
clerics 1. Students of the existing University in Bengal know more of other countries 
than of their own. Their education makes them helpless if they cannot secure admis- 
sion to the public services or show special aptitude for the learned professions. 

If, however, it may not be found practicable, now or in the near future, to establish a 
university at Rajshahi, the local college should be allowed to remain affiliated, with the 
Calcutta colleges to any university that may be established for imparting the highest 
training to Indian youths of ability. The University aiming at this desirable object should 
include in its curriculum the subjects noted above, viz., applied chemistry, agriculture, 
botany, and Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

In the matter of internal management all colleges outside Calcutta should be allowed 
autonomy, not inconsistent with imparting the highest training indicated. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

Like most other administrative problems the problem of university reform will be 
found to resolve itself eventually into a question of linance. Unless the Government 
recognise the importance of university education and are prepared to allot more funds 
no substantial improvements will bo possible. Any scheme of university reform which 
may bo contemplated must take note of certain considerations which in the special 
circumstances of the country are of vital importance. 

The following considerations he laid down as postulates : — 

(а) There is great need for advance in education of all grades and types, element- 

ary, secondary, collegiate, and technical, that advance in a..y grade or kind 
of education should not be effected at the expense of advance in any other 
grade or type, and that the State should recognise its obligation to promote 
education on all linos in the interest of the well-being of the couiiw.y. 

(б) The existing facilities" for collegiate education are none too large with re- 

ference to the population and the special need for western education and 
they should be increased rather than restricted under the plea of effecting 
an improvement in quality. 

(c) Ir- view of the poverty of the country, the cost of university education, 

which is already high, should not be further increased and on the other 
hand, it should bo made possible for all students of ability, to whatever class 
they may belong, to receive the benefits of university education. 

(d) In framing any proposals with regard to the courses of instruction or the 

age of matriculation it should be borne in mind that in a country in which 
the average duration of life is very rnuoh shorter than in more temperate 
regions the average age at which it should be possible for a man who takes 
an arts degree and goes through a course of professional education to enter 
life should not exceed twenty-five. 

(e) So long as it is not possible to have several universities in the Presidency 

the ftYiat.in g University must continue to be of a federal and affiliating 
character. This consideration, however, need be no impediment to the 
Introduction of the residential system in the various colleges which are 
affiliated to-^he University. 
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Archbold, W. A. J.* 

Whilst all are ready to acknowledge the effort that has been made dnrmg late years 
to improve the Calcutta University and whilst all are very grateful to those who have 
spent their time and energy in its service an opinion has steadily gained ground that 
much in the university standards, constitution and administration requires alteration 
It is thought that it will consohdate opimon in these matters and give direction to efforts 
for future improvement if we come to some sort of agreement The following have 
therefore been suggested as the main ends that we ought to strive to secure 

(а) We should hke more power to be placed in the hands of those who are actually 

engaged in the teaching of students Every principal of a college affiliated 
to the University should be ex-o-f^cio a member of the Senate, and those 
powers which are at present vested in the Syndicate with regard to the 
admission of students to examinations and othei similar matters of college 
discipline might well be exercised by a committee of the heads of the 
colleges 

Apart from the principals we feel that the professors in the colleges ought to 
have a far laiger share in the administration of the Umversity than is the case 
at present, and that as a general principle a professor in a college is a more 
suitable person to exercise university functions than a busy Calcutta lawyci 
or doctor, however eminent in his particulai sphere 

(б) We should like to see the work of the University carefully arranged with a view 

. to the best interests of the colleges We believe that this will only be secured 

by harmonious axrangements made in consultation with tho colleges and thao 
no good will como ot building up a separate and, to some extent, iival organi- 
sation in which the colleges feci they have no pait oi lot Hence, we think 
that on any board which deals with the pobt-graduate teaching of the Uni- 
versity the colleges should be veiy fully recognised 
In this connection, A\e Mould deprecate \ery eainestly tho growth of a body 
of so called univcisity students The University of Calcutta, if it is to he 
anything, must con^^ist of its colleges, and every student whether graduate 
or post-graduate ought to be a member of, and lesponsiblo to, a college The 
breaking of the tie which connects a student with his college is bad for tho 
student, bad for the college, and, ultimately, bad for the University. 

(c) We should like to see tho system on which the university examiner^hips ar 
airjmiged entirely recast We feel that the examiners themselves should 
be usually either professors or lecturers actually engaged in teaching in the 
University and carefully selected from as wide a field as possible , that the 
honours papers and the papers of the M A cxaminatrons should bo 
scrutinised by at least two examineis , and that it should not as a lulo 
be possible for one man to hold an examinership in several different subjects 
We should also hke some leform in standaid to be instituted as the lesult of 
an independent and searching enquiry. Such enquiry should never Ce^ relaxed 
and constant effoit "should in paiticular be made to see that those who enter 
the Umversity are fit to profit by a umversity course of instruction It ib 
obvious that the raising of the standard w hich is suggested here and later o i 
will involve a leform in the secondaiy schools and that no real change in 
the University wall be effected unless a coixebponding change is made in tho 
standards, and methods of work in tho earher stages of a student’s career 
We behevo, however, that the University can do a good deal to improve the 
schools and that it ought, as it is at present to some extenc responsiMe foi 
their condition, to devote more attention to the matter. ^ 

{d) We are anxious that some approach to the proper relation of teacher to student 
should bo attempted With this end in view we would suggest that the 


♦This memorandum was circulated in July 1914 by Mr W A J Archbold among all the professors and 
lecturers in the constituent colleges of the Calcutta Uni\ersity and in the University itself 
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numbers allowed to be present at one time in a lecture should be steadily 
lessoned. The present tendency seems in the opposite direction. 

(e) Wo hope that, four years being recognised as amply sufficient for a university 
course in other countries, that period will be recognised as such here, and 
that Government will in making appointments look to good B. A.’s. and as a 
rule not require the M. A. as a quaUfication. In this way the standard of the 
B. A. will rise and it will take its proper place as testimony that a man has 
the initial qualification for entry into active life. This, however, can never 
be the case while the first two years of the students’ university career 
are, as at present, devoted to what is really school work. 

(/) We do not feel that the life of the student as lived at present in many cases 
in Calcutta particularly, is in any real sense life in a university. Too often he 
passes his time under very unsatisfactory conditions. He has little con- 
nection with his college ; whilst his connection with the University probably 
seldom occurs to his mind either during or after his academic career. 

The first and urgent need of the Calcutta University is the better housing and the 
better oversight of its students and everything should be postponed to this. 

If you approve of the linos of progress indicated above will you kindly sign this paper 
and send it to 


W, A. J. Abohbolp, 


Ramna, East Bengal, 


If sufficient support is forthcoming it is proposed, at a later stage, to publish the memo- 
randum with the signatures and to forward it through the Rector, Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate to the Chancellor of the University. 


Banerjbe, Kavaneswar. 

A tiling to bo never lost sight of is that India is a very poor country. Her standard 
must, in consequence, bo lower'^than that of other rich countries hke England. Highest 
efficienoy must remain an ideal for some years to come. Best quality should not be aimed 
at, at present, at the expense of quantity. 

It is the people of moderate moans that form the bulk of ui&versity students. 
The University should bo run cheaply so as to be open to those poor students and not 
merely to the wealthy few. It should also be adapted to men of average ability. It 
cannot devote itself solely to the liighly intellectual few. ** - 

Residential universities are not suited to Jocal conditions ; the strongest objection 
is its costliness. There are many poor, but Intelligent, students who depend upon 
theii incomes from private tuition. The opportunity should not be taken away. 

Post-graduate research work should be encouraged. Research scholarships, now 
awarded, are a waste of so much money as they cease before the researches bear any 
fruit. These should be life posts. Benevolent rich people should endow research ; the 
State might help too. 

There are good, bad, and indifferent teachers and professors. Few of them have 
had any training in the art of teacliing. A course of training should bo insisted upon 
in case of new recruitment. 

The M. A. and other degree classes should not be confined to one centre only. 
Different colleges should be allowed to gain a reputation, by competing with others, in 
teaching particular subjects up to the highest degree, in a manner superior to the rest. 

Vernaculars should certainly be encouraged. But the British rule in India renders 
a goowfenowldego of English absolutely necessary ; and as no sane man would desire a 
transference of the Government English must be the lingua franca for India. 

A scientifie subject like hygiene, which is so useful in everyday life and which can 
be taught -without the help of costly instruments, should be made a compulsory subject 
in the university course. Compulsory physical exercise should be insisted upon. In- 
digenous games should be encouraged. 
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Repreeentatives of 


Banerji, Umacharan 

I must emphasise two things , that education becomes cheap and efficient, and, 
secondly, that the educational institutions are run on national lines 

Ours is a poor counti^, and increase in the cost ot education would mean the closing 
of its doors against the gieat majority of our bo vs and j^ouths But increase in efficiency 
would nocessaiily entail increase in cost Means, therefore, must be devised to meet 
the increased expenses without allowing them to press heavily upon the poorer students. 
I think they can be sufficiently met fiom Piovincial levenues, or if that be quite 
impracticable, by imposing an education tax upon the well-to do classes 

It IS nothing short of a blunder to look to the groat universities of the West 
alone as fit m d3ls for those of oui land To import institutions from the West and 
hoist them upon the peoples of the East bet ays a lamentable lack of foresight 
Meie copies of western institutions can never satisfy the intellectual cravings of the 
men of th^ East Wo have our traditions — and th'^y are widely diftoieiit fiom those 
ot tlie West — and we cannot spurn them A ly educational system, to bo suited to 
us, mu^t not take us away from tho^e traditions, but must be consonant with them 
and must cherish them , otheiwise its fate is almost sealed 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas 

The University ought to iccogni&c the \alue of its own degrees and protect the degree- 
holders No preferential treatment ought to be shown to degree holders of foreign uni- 
versities This only increases mutual jealousy and resentment “ The atmosphere of 
inferiority ” in which Indian graduate^ are bred is positively odious 

The distinction between the Provincial educational service and the Indian educa- 
tional service ought to be abolished and the whole service reorganised on the basis of 
merit Not more than 25 per cent of the whole service ought to be filled by foreigners. 
Only first rate Europeans ought to be given educational po^ts in Ii\dia The standard 
of worth in European processors is gradually decreasing while Jnhan profcssois are far 
better educated now than befo e Almost all the ic search work is now being done bv 
Indians 

A p-ovident fund for all teachers ought to be established at once to which teachers 
and Goveinment ought to contribute half and half Teachers seldom leave any provi- 
sion foi then de pen lent s. 

The pecuniary piospects of teachers ought to bo bettered and a scale of pay and promo- 
tion ought to bo fixed 

Gov^ernmeW# irght to find employment for trained men or help them with State 
subsidy, Stale aid, and State patronage 

Piimaiy^ education should be made compulsory and tree so that an educated electorate, 
for political iiml non political purposes may be gradually formed 

The iigiditv of the examination system o ight to be relaxed to dimmish the physical 
and mental stiaiu of students during their university career 

The aca leinic element ought to predominate in the government of colleges and the 
University and the official clement bo minimised In European managed colleges the 
Indian staff ought to be represented on the mxnaging committee 

There should be a system of exchange professoi shq s and examinerships among the 
different Indian universities 

Research fellowships ought to be founded as in the Dacca University scheme 
In the honours college students should be allowed to take up French or German in 
lieu of Bengali This is very desirable 


Chittagong College, Chittagong, Representatives of. 

Little provision for higher work in this college bj’ affiliation in hortouns and pro- 
vision for post-graduate teaching. 
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Want of facilities for willing professors for research work on account of in- 
sufficient library and laboratory equipment, and over work on the part of some of 
the professors. It may further bo noted that library and laboratory equipment in the 
college is not suflBcient even for ordinary preparation work for class lectures. 

Teachers have no share in the framing of the courses of studies, syllabuses, and 
the conduct of eximinations. The only thing that some of them do is to examine papers 
as sub-examiners mechanically. 

The appointment of the principal as a member of the Senate (which also is not an 
ex-officio appointment) is not sufficient to represent the views of the teachers with 
regard to the points mentioned above. 

Paucity of representation of the mofussil colleges in the University in regard to 
organisation, management, and control of urnversity affairs, these being largely in 
the hands of Calcutta men. 

Difficulty of transfer from an ill-equipped college such as that of Chittagong to 
a better equipped one is considerable, and consequently the intellectual level of the 
teachers detenorates. The teachers of Chittagong, for example, have no chance of 
improving themselves bv co/ning in contact with specialists in their respective subjects. 

The college has no college council and hence there is no co-operation between 
the principal and teachers. 

A' residential university may be allowed to grow in Chittagong. The reasons 
in favour of such an university are : — 

(a) General teaching suffers for want of association with post-graduate teaching. 
Teachers cannot improve themselves under the present arrangement. 

(Against this view some of us hold that adequate library and laboratory facilities 
and sufficient leisure are enough to improve teaching as well as the teachers.) 

(6) Congestion ifi Calcutta requires relief by opening centres in other places, 
Chittagong being one of these places. Chittagong, on account of its 
favourable geographical situation and easy communication (to the rest of the 
division) and commercial importance, may be regarded as a con\enient centre 
for a university. 

(c) The supply of matriculates from ‘Chittagong and its adjoining districts is 
quite sufficient to meet the requirements of a university and the number 
of students of this division who have to read in distant colleges on account 
of want of facilitio.^in the Chittagong College is also quite large. Chittagong 
bein? inhabited by middle-class men generally, there is a great desire 
here for higher education. This is proved by the very rapid growth of many 
schools within the last few years. (The number has be?in almost doubled 
during the last four or five years.) 

(On the other hand, those who are not in favour of a university in Chittagong 
hold that Chittagong has no academic atmosphere. A university is bound to 
turn out badly and the money required for such a venture could be more 
profitably spent on improving the facilities of the library and laboratory of 
the existing college.) 

The present situation of the college may be considered as a suitable spot for the crea- 
tion oL-t university if the adjoining lands and hillocks are acquired. The quarter is 
quiet and land is easily available for extensions to meet the requirements of a univer- 
sity. Association with the commercial atmosphere of the place will be highly beneficial 
to the development of technological interests. Chittagong is probably the only place in 
India where ships are built by native craftsmen, and a nautical college with mechanical 
engineering and electrical engineering may be hoped to thrive. 


Coyajee, J. C. 

I wish to submit some notes on subjects connected with. the questions drawn up by 
the Calcutta University Commission. T do not desire to try to answer the questions 
individually ; I would rather take advantage of the general permission to put in “ ex- 
pressions of opinion on any other points pertinent to the Commission’s inquiry My 
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^ote IS divided into two parts , the first part deals with some reasons why “ the existing 
system of Umversity education does not afford to young Indians of abihty full oppor- 
itumty of obtaining the highest trMmng.” The second part deals with certam general 
trecommendations which I venture to submit. 

Coming first to the main respects in which I consider the existing system deficient 
1 would emphasise the unsatisfactory ideals of our education in the past, the 
^unsatisfactory division of labour between the Umversity and the schools, and the 
^reat room for improvement in the status and quahfications of our teachers 

The unpractical and hterary ideals of our education in the past have caused a 
great deal of harm During my first* interview with my venerated teacher — Professor 
Marshall, of Cambridge — he contrasted and discussed with me the old Indian and the 
jTapanese ideals of learmng To the Indian, he said, learnmg appealed as something good 
^nd noble in itself , to the Japanese it appealed as something which could be utilised 
.and turned to account in the struggle for existence The eminent professor has repeated 
♦these views in a letter to one of my friends, “ For twenty years I have been urging on 
Indians in Cambridge to say to others ‘ How few of us when we go to the West thmk of any 
other aim save that of our own individual culture ? Does not the Japanese nearly always 
ask himself m what way he can strengthen himself to do good service to his country on 
his return ? Does not ho seek real studies ? * ’’ Far different was the older Indian ideal 
and that ideal was reinforced by the hterary ideal of those who introduced the present 
system of education in India This cumulative ideahstic tendency has led to the ‘present 
state of education in this country Of this system, what might be called literary studies 
tform the main body while tags and fringes of scientific, techmcal, and commercial educa- 
tion have been attached to it by an after thought as it were* The injury caused by 
♦this state of things is of a grave nature In the first place, it is clear even to the 
students that such education is of an unpractical nature and leads to nowhere The 
•enthusiasm of the student is damped by seeing the comparative fruitlessness of the work 
at which he is toiling The atmosphere of industiial revolution and industrial progress 
as beginning to permeate India , older ideals are being shaken, and m such a condition of 
national psychology the universities with their present hues of teaching cannot appeal 
to the enthusiasm of students It would be otherwise if the mam body of our teac^ng 
was of a practical nature and the hterary and the speculative side was only one of the 
'tfeatures, oi, at least, if there was an equihbnum and fair intermingling of hterary and 
technical studies I venture to submit that our educational system should have for 
its distinguishing feature the ideal of practicabihty Such an arrangement will at once 
♦excite the enthusiasm of the students, will be a corrective of the national psychology, 
and will form a n^itional asset Our education should be many sided so as to cater to 
the variety of the talents and needs of the alumni. A great change is at present 
•coming over the educational systems and ideals in England and the present opportunity 
should be taji.^ to transplant some of these new ideas here. 

There is no doubt that much defective material is at present entering our colleges. 
Students come to us with too slender an equipment and even at too early an age to 
benefit by university teaching m its best sense The school period should be extended 
by a couple of years and the school curriculum should bo raised to the present I A stand- 
ard The relation of the University to the school should be more clearly d e fi ned and 
on better hnes The former can only serve as the crown of educational work, but, quan- 
titatively speaking, the greater part of the educational work for the many should be done 
"by organised systems of schools, guided, of course, by the advice and regulations of the 
‘University There should be a duo division of labour between the two , as things are 
4;he University might be said to be encroaching on the province of the schools to a con- 
siderable extent. 

There is much room for improvement in the status and qualifications of the teachers. 
Their zeal might be encouraged by enlarging the sphere of their work To a certain 
extent, at least, the leadmg teachers of the University should be allowed to have a 
share m the practical development and activities relating to their subjects. Thus in 
England the services of a professor of engineering or other technical subjects have 
l>een utilised by various Government departments. Thus some of them have been 
^employed as consulting engineers. In America the energies of professors of economics 
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have been utilised by statistical or other economical bureaux. Professors of history 
might assist in the Arche03logical Department. This improves the knowledge, insight, and 
prestige of the teachers ; and it also exalts the college in the esteem of the public as 
well as of the students. It also means better prospects of employment for the pupils of 
such teachers. 

To come to another matter. We have many good teachers, but very few eminent 
teachers. It is admitted that for the least alumni of the British universitie? there 
a great and growing demand both in the United Kingdom and in the colonies. But 
India should not consider any pecuniary sacrifice too great if it can enable us to import 
even one or two of such men. No improvements in the system and organisation of 
education can take the place of a single such teacher. Two such men — Grant and 
Wordsworth — raised the tone of education in Bombay for half a century and it is well 
known that all the distinguished men in western India were the pupils of these two men. 
But, to take a greater example, what would Japanese education have been without men 
like Lafeadio Heiirn ? Much good, it is admitted, i'^ being achieved by inducing foreign 
savants to pay fi\dng visits to our country ; but if even one or two such men could be 
induced to settle in India by otters not only of very high pay but of exceptional position 
in the councils of the universities, the benefits could be greatly multiplied. 

The main lines of improvement which I venture to submit might thus be described 
briefly. The school course should be extended by a couple of years and what are now 
I. A. studies should be taken up by the schools. We want a greater variety of high schools,, 
and high schools should be opened for affording instruction in commerce and in- 
dustry. The matriculation examination should be widened so as to include not only 
literary subjects as at present, but so as to include examinations in commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industries. Of course, each of these special examinations should include papers 
on English literature as well as on history and general knowledge. This means thar 
instead of the one portal now open to those who would enter the University there would 
be four or five portals through which students would enter the University to join 
the various colleges — colleges of arts, agriculture, commerce, or engineering. The 
increased age and tuition would guarantee t^at the students would bo ready for special- 
ised studies as soon as they leave the schools. The matriculation examination thus 
improved and strengthened should be accepted by Government as qualifying for 
Government service ; while th# University should undertake to keep the matrieulation 
standard fairly high so as to satisfy not only Government, but also other employers 
of intellectual labour. Moreover, such a matriculation examination will form a distinct 
educational landmark for another reason. At present, our literary ediication is drawing 
aw ay far too many boys from parental occupations, and we have thus the phenomenon 
of a rural exodus of talent. But after the new examinations or termini of studies of a 
practical nature have been instituted many of the students will hat urallj^g;^ back to their 
paternal trades fairly equipped. Thus school education would tend to strengthen, and 
not to deplete, the ranks of those engaged in industries and trades. The student who 
passes at present the matriculation examination is good for nothing in the literal sense 
of the phrase. He cannot be said to have had a satisfactory grounding on the literary 
side. He is not fit for employment in Government or commereial offices. He has lo^t 
touch with his paternal occupation and has imbibed a distaste for it. Back to the 
land ” and “ back to industries ” should be our maxims, but the students should be sent 
back equipped with technical knowledge. 

Coming to the college studies I beg to recommend a three-years’ course of specialised 
studies for the B. A, degree. Students would enter the college at about eighteen and 
would leave by about twenty-one, as is now the case in English universities. As so many 
students will after the Matriculation ” have gone into service or business only those would . 
be left who were really keen for specialised studies and most, if not all, of them should go 
up for an honours course. The honours degree would then be the rule and the pass 
degree the exception. There might, however, be pass degrees for sons of rich folk and 
the gentry. As to the college courses I would again emphasise their practical aspect. 
Thus, in economics we should have among the text- books prescribed a large number of 
the best reports. Indeed, these reports should bo the real bases of the teaching work. 
Thus, to take one example, the lecturer on international trade should not begin unlesa 
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the pupils are provided with copies of the reviews of trade of India and other countries. 
The teacher should begin by explaining the figures and instructing his pupils how to read 
the statistics before them, and it is on that basis that he should build up the superstruc- 
ture ot theory 

For the M A degree I would recommend that each student besides passing the 
examination shquld also compose a thesis I would not glorify such work by the name 
of research What I want each student to do is to take up some small branch of his 
subject, collect all the material that he can about it, and try to digest the material, thus 
developing a taste for active studies as distinguished from mere reading It is the 
composition of such a thesis which will give a reality and impoitance to the “ seminars 
which we now possess 


Das, Raj Kumar. 

A large percentage of students both in the secondary schools and colleges are unfit 
for higher studies in English literature, history, philosophy, or classics Thi&is not mainly 
due to defective teaching, but to an inherent incapacity or disinclination on the part cf 
the pupils, for it is often noticed that youngei boys in the same class and under the same 
master learn English, classics, or the like more quickly than boy s much older In try- 
ing to master those subjects they not only prove a drag to the teachers, but waste many 
precious y^ears of their lives What is wanted is not simply to weed out these students 
as unfit, but to create useful openings for them Though these students, as a rule, are 
found at the bottom of their class on account of their inability to learn those subjects, 
many of them possess a strong common sense, fine physique, and a practical turn of mind» 
Facilities should be given them for professional education in medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, commerce, etc As medical and engineering institutions are too few in 
number new ones should be ojiened without delay Theie should be a bifurcation of 
studies in the two top classes of high English schools, where the courses of studios should 
be so regulated as to prepare students for admission to higher technical or xrofessionel 
studies in colleges The medium of instruction in these classes, both in schools and 
college^i, should bo mainly vernacular or bilingual (English and vernacular) 


DE LA Fosse, The Hon’ble Mr C F. 

Can the standard of matriculation be raised ? 

Though candidates are admissible to the matriculation examination at the age of sixteen 
the average age for matriculation wathin the territorial jurisdiction of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity is eighteen years I do not know what the average age for matriculation in other 
universities may be, but I think it would be worth while for the Commission ascertain 
it before answering the question asked above If the standard of matriculation were 
raised it is probable that the average age of matriculants would be more than eighteen 
years I do net think it desirable to postpone the commencement of university educa- 
tion in the case of ordinary students to an age later than eighteen years I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the standard for nr atriculation cannot safely b 3 raised 

At the same time, I would hke to call the particular attention of the Commission to 
the percentage of marks required for a pass at tlio matriculation examination The 
scrutiny of a few answer books of candidates who have secured a bare pass would, I think, 
lead to the conclusion that candidates are able to pass a rr atriculation examination with- 
out attaining to anything hke the standard aimed at in the courses of study 

I do not think it would be j^ossible to obtain in sufficient numbers at present teachers 
competent to teach up to higher standards Raising the standard would necessitate 
practically the restaffing of high school classes Higher rates of pay and the efforts of 
training colleges may in time result in producing men who have the ability, energy, and 
conscientiousness necessary to bring the teaching into lino with the standard aimed at 
in our present courses, but I am doubtful whether it is safe to qpntemplate the possibility 
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of carrying the education of high school scholars much further at school. To put th^ 
matter briefly, the first necessity is a more exacting examination of candidates for matric- 
ulation. Raising of school standards, if at all, should come thereafter. 

What should be done with affiliated colleges scattered about in districts away from 
university centres ? 

I am entirely in agreement with the view of those who wash to see centralised teaching 
universities established in India, but I cannot bring myself to support any scheme which* 
would result in the closing of existing outlying colleges or in their reduction, as has bei tt 
suggested, to glorified schools. Speaking generally, these colleges have come into existence 
in response to genuine local demands for collegiate education. They may be, and oftea 
are, institutions of doubtful utility from a purely educational point of view ; but they 
afford some sort of facilities locally for higher education, and any proposal to close or 
reduce them gene ally on the plea that they cannot be made to fit in with a scheme of 
centralised universities would arouse passionate opposition. It might, indeed, result in< 
wrecking altogether the work of the Commission from the amount of prejudice which such 
a propo al would give rise to all over the country. 

I am of opinion that affili^ng universities must fctill continue. I do not 
myself see why they should not b»^llowod to exist side by side with centrahsed teaching 
universities. I would not, however, in any circumstances, recommend attempts tO' 
combine the two. Any such attempt would, I am sure, produce results little better than* 
those now achieved with affiliating universities. The aim should rather be to establish at. 
certain centres new universities on approved modern lines. In time the manifest superiority 
of the.se universities, it might be hoped, would bring about a change in public feeling. 
Parents would find it to their advantage to get their sons admitted to the new universities- 
rather than have them taught locally for the external examinations of an affiliating uni- 
versity. Outlying colleges would gradually disappear and affiUating universities would,, 
in time, convert themselves into centralised and teaching universities. 


D^tt, Kebati Kaman. 

In order to justify itself in efficiency the University should claim to fill up the- 
highest offices in the State with its own graduates and should provide for reason- 
able facilities for the above purpose. All the universities Tn India suould make joint 
representations to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s Government in England 
to hold simultaneous examinations in India for the various Indian services, viz., the 
Indian civil so-vico, the Indian medical service, the Indian police service, the endian forest 
service, the Imperial ajricultural service, the public works department, etc., so that 
students of Indian universities might get reasonable facilities for entrance into these 
services. If this right be not conceded, the universities should combine in keeping in- 
stitutions where the jiick of our youths may be trained for the above services in India 
and should keep a hostel in London w-here these students might go and live for a short 
period and appear at the examinations. The appointments in the Indian erlucational 
ser vice should bo filled up mainly from the students of Indian universities except w-here- 
research professors of eminence have to bo brought from abroad at a special rate of pay.. 

The scope of work for the Indian universities should bo so enlarged as to 
make the nation self-sufficient, and thus there should bo these additional faculties- 
of agriculture, commerce, tcschnology, music, theology, oriental studios (Sanskritic, 
Islamic, Buddhistic), and of Indian systems of medicine. The University should be 
truly Indian in the nature of its course of studies and it should further have a faculty 
of interchange to translate famous books of the West into the vernaculars of the East 
and famous books of the East into the vernaculars of the West. Honorary M.A. dejrees 
should be granted on the success of those published works of translation. 

The University Sen^te should bo thoroughly representative in character, 75 per cent 
of its fellows being retiirned by the faculties of law, medicine, arts, science,, 
engineering, and the additional faculties mentioned above. Head masters of schools* 
and professors should also have the right of sending up some members direct to the senate, 
and the registered graduates of every district will send up one member to the Senate, No» 
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district should bo allowed this right which has less than 100 registered graduates The 
district of Calcutta will send up 10 members. The total number of fellows m the Senate 
should le 125. 

The Senate should have a board known as the College Education Board and the 
Government grants-in-aid for colleges should be made over to this board, which will make 
grants according to the requirements of various colleges The Universitji should have 
its own inspectors of colleges 

The University should have its branch organisations in the district known as the 
District Education Council and the affiliation of new schools will be made primarily upon 
the recommendations of this council The district member of the senate will be a 
member of this council, which will consist of the men of influence in the district and 
the Government inspector and assistant inspector of schools This council will further 
administer the Government grante-in-aid for high English schools and the District Board 
grants for primary and middle vernacular schools Inspectors and assistant inspectors 
should report all irregularities in school management to this council, and the business 
of . he chief Inspector, or Director of Public Instruction, would be to supervise the work 
of the inspectors and to report all irregularities to the senate It may incidentally be 
mentioned hero that those inspectors and directors should always be men who have 
had experience of similar work in Great Britain and not merely graduates of foreign uni- 
versities 

The Senate should have an appointments board and appointments in the Provincial 
educational service should be usually made on the recommendations of this board. 
With the creation of more universities in the province each university should have the 
right to appoint professors within its jurisdiction, exception being made only when 
eminent professors are drawn from abroad 

^ The course of studios should bo considerably simplified in classes III to VII, 
teachers being given the maximum of latitude as regards text-books, examination, and 
promotion Promotion in these classes might be given twice in the year and there 
should be an amalgamation of class work as regards individual students in the parti- 
cular branches Text-books for these classes should usually bo prepared by the 
higher class teachers, in combination with these class teachers, and as a preliminary 
stop to that stage, the head masters of district schools might combine to prepare text- 
books foi those cl isses of the distiict scliools 

In classes Vfll to X the matriculation course should bo regularly taught and pro- 
motions in these classes should bo annual 

History, geography, physical geography, and science, including hygiene, should be 
made comffciisory for the matriculation course 

The college course should be divided into particular groups according to the 
principal subject taken up and the intermediate course should bo suited to the 
requirements of the particular subject 

In matriculation there should be eight papers: — ^English 2, algebra and geometry 1, 
Sanskrit or Persian 1, Bengali 1, history and geography, physical geography, and science 
1, aiithmotic 1 — the last three papers being in Bengali •- 

In the intermediate course there should be ten papers, four papers in the principal sub- 
ject and two papers in each of the three subsidiary subjects — five of these papers will 
bo in vernacular 

In the final course there should bo eight papers, four papers in the principal sub- 
ject and four papers in the subsidiary subjects, two papers in the principal subject and 
one paper in the subsidiary subject being in vernacular 

Examinations should always be held biennially in the matriculation, intormediatv., 
and final courses, and an examinee failing in two or three papers in the subsidiary 
subject should appear in those papers only six months later. Those who fail in 
the principal subject will go back for a year Questions should always beset from the 
broad and salient features of the book and alternative questions should always be 
given If students and teachers do their work honestly 60 to 60 per cent of boys 
should pass these public examinations from every school or college and an enquiry 
shojld be held when an institution passes less than that percentage No artificial 
obstacles should be created for keeping down this percentage of passes. 
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Individual attention cannot bo properly paid to a class c£ 150 students and this number 
should be reduced to 80 or 100, but, at the same time, there should bo a sufficient 
itumber of colleges for all those who seek university education. Every professor owes 
it to God and to humanity to impart education to any one that seeks his assistance and 
it would bo a sin to turn away any youth. Morning and evening courses of lectures 
should be allowed in existing colleges and the University should make direct efforts to 
organise new colleges wherever necessary. The Senate should have a university 
exteasion bDard for this purpose and this board will have co-oj)ted members from 
the Mu^ssil. 

The University will further grant licenses to societies of tutors who would train 
students in arts for the university degree as external students and those students will 
add the word “ external ” after their degree. 

There need bo no fear that a college would be financially unsound with this limitation 
in the number of students and with foe rates kept at Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 because with the 
grouping of the degree course into different subjects it will bo possible to manage a college 
with fewer professors t1!an at present. 

Post-graduate lectures should always be conducted by post-graduate professors under 
the organisation of a post-graduate council. 

There should be a similar organisation, viz.^ a council of under-graduate studies, 
consisting of the pick of professors for the under-graduate course and they will deliver 
inter-collegiate lectures under the direct control of the University. 

Text^hooks , — The University should always encourage text-books to bo j^^repared by 
its own professors. Vernacular text-books may be prepared under the control of the 
Faculty of Interchange. 

Iteseurch . — There should be kept research scholars in every subject who will get a 
remunerative allowance of at least Rs. 150 a month and these scholars should be assurcKl 
a permanent prospect either in Government employ or as university lecturers. Eminent 
m3n of ro:}oarch should be brought from abroad on spocial rates of pay in the Indian 
elucational service and they should be lent to the University for organising research 
work with the best of our students. 

In a country like India where t|ie contributions from public revenuea on the heading 
of education are very low and limited and where the surjdus income of the public is very 
small residential arrangements cannot be adequately made either from public revenues 
or public munificence. Hostel life is devoid of all religious, social and neighbourly instinct 
and is fraught with real dangers in case of political or commotional ferments. A college 
in the mofussil Ia residential for all practical purposes as professors and students live 
near enough and meet very often in the college haM or library or on the ghat and 

maidan. Colleges should always be encouraged to grow in the mofussil in important 
villages and towns and they would rear up more healthy citizens with lifelike bouyancy 
than a jiiirely air-tight residential arrangement. 

An experiment on residential lines may be made at Dacca, provided reasonable 
facilities for admission are offered to the possible student population of Dacca and 
the entire town of Dacca bo kept within its jurisdiction. In the near future universities 
of the affiliating typo may be .organised for every division, viz., at Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, and Hoogly. 

There should be no communal considerations in the University, no reserve college 
or accommodation in any college for any community, nb reserve accommodation in 
the Senate for any. Government may only exercise its discretion in nomination 
by drawing in some of the best men for tome special communities. 

t There should be no ago restriction for females ; their college courpe v^fill extend 
over thiHBe years and will be much simpler than that for toys. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

I have tried in my answers to this question to give the principles on which the 
reorganisation of the Calcutta University should be based. It is impossible for me to 
work out details in my schemes because I have neither the time nor the materials by 
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tne for such a task The principles which I advocate, will be clear from the answers 
[ have given 

I recognise, however, that in outlining my scheme I have given only one among 
>everal possible schemes, and that the individual schemes are capable of modifications 
n various ways, all of which would be consistent with the basal principles The three 
principles are — 

(а) The separation of existing Government institutions in Calcutta into a State 

^Unversity 

(б) A Calcutta University of constituent colleges 

(c) A separate university for the colleges outside Calcutta 

The first of these, the State University, is fundamental to my whole position not 
pnly in this particular answer, but in all the questions sot by the Commission It 
s the golden thread running through the whole system I have given my arguments 
lor the existence of such a university , but that university may be organised in different 
A ays I have included the Civil Engineering College in the University, but the in- 
jlusion of it depends on the decision of the Commission on the questions raised in 
luestion 7 This is not a matter of principle, but of detail The organisation of that 
University, with legislature, executive, etc , is a matter which may be satisfactorily 
vorkod out once the principle of a State university is accepted The organisation of a 
special entrance examination, again, in this univcisity (or in any college for that 
matter) is a matter for subsequent settlement The foundation of a law college, too, 
iepends on a decision on other questions The organisation of a State university on 
existing materials presents no great difficulties, the difficulty is the acceptance of the 
mnciple, and for the principle I have given my arguments alieady 

One point, however, may be raised m this connection The present organisation 
>f Government in the Education Department, it may be said, could not cope with 
lie new oiganisations I advocate This is true, but, again, it is not a mattCL of prin- 
uple, but of organisation The Education Department must bo icorganised to suit 
he new needs Such a reoigamsation is necessaiy even now I expect that any pro- 
micial Director of Public Iiistiuction would be the first to say that the removal of uni- 
versity work from his otliei duties would be very beneficial to him It is impossible 
oi one oflicei in the Education Department to bo responsible for every branch of 
education, but it is not impossible to reoiganise the Education Department to meet 
ill needs efficiency 

Government, as the paymaster to the University, must have some say in the dis* 
msal of its and m an independent university the Independence could only be 

lominal, iif tact, the "old story of Government university disagreement would be 
epeated m an aggravated form This aggravation would be the inevitable lesult of 
lommal independence on the one side and need for financial support on the other 
\.nd on the part of Government the grant of independence might mean delay in the 
eorganisation of the Education Department to meet university needs, this again 
naking the struggle moie acrid Whatever happens, it seems to me that some 
eorganisation is necessary on the part of the Education Department. ^ 

The second iirinciplc I advocate — a constituent college- university — may, again, be 
)rganised in different ways, consistent with the mam principle The need for finance 
nay make this university pay a great deal of attention to intermediate work (or the 
lew entrance work), the fees from which would be very helpful The outlined organis- 
ition of legislature, etc , might also be altered, according to the luimber of colleges 
hosen as constituent colleges These are matters of detail which can be settled only 
tfter analysis of the conditions of each college The disposal of buildings, endowments, 
^tc , IS also a matter for subsequent settlement 

In the third portion of my scheme, that for the mofussil colleges, I have already 
idmitted the alternative of a new body within the new Calcutta University, or a new 
Jmvorsity The permutations possible in my outlined scheme are many It may be 
leld, by some, for example, that district colleges, not divisional colleges, should be 
jhoeen for concentration Peisonally I do not think that district colleges should be 
jhosen, far less sub -divisional colleges, but the mam principle of separation is not 
iffectcd thereby. 
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The idea of Bengal as a one-city province seems to me injurious from a political^ 
as well as an educational, point of view. If local self-government is essential in a wider 
self-government it does not appear to me salutary to concentrate the resources of a 
province like Bengal in one city. The political argument from this point of view might 
be added to my educational arguments already given. Centrifugal forces should be- 
encouraged for the good of the province as a whole. 


Gupta, J. N. 


I. 

The initial fact which should be kept in ipind in estimating the value of the education 
which is being imparled through the medium of the Calcutta University and the educational 
institutions affiliated under it is that mere verbal instruction imparted in any educa- 
tional institution is not the only, and hardly the most important, factor in building the 
intellectual and moral calibre of the young men who pass through that University. The 
political, moral, social, and economic condition of the country must necessarily leave 
♦ heir impression them and shape their intellectual and moral outlook. Other important 
facts to rememl er in any comparison of the value and efficiency of the educational in- 
stitutions cf B?nfal with the educational institutions of Europe are the vast population 
of the country and the comparative poverty of The people. The exotic and foreign characti r 
of the tree of knowledge which has been planted in India must also be necessarilj' 
lacking in the strorgth and vigour of such spontaneous institutions which draw their 
sap from the inner life and national inspirations of the people. Lastly, it will be desirable 
in this conu'-cticn to look into the past and the beginnings of the Calcutta University te 
ascertain whether there has not been a steady and systematic advance and also to com- 
pare its work with the record of other sister universities in India. I was myself a student 
jn one of the Calcutta colleges and can vouch for the phenomenal advance both in the 
system of education and the appliances and equipments of colleges during the course of 
the last twenty-five years. 

But I do not mean to imply that important changes are not called for. Without 
going into any great length of details or entering into any discussion of the principles 
involved, I may be permitted to enumerate some of the reforms which suggest themselves 
to me. ^ < 

It is not possible for the Calcutta University to exercise any close control over the 
colleges outside Calcutta. I would like to see these colleges grouped into convenient 
centres with local educational boards responsible for some form of supervisio.i and control 
over the colleges of the particular group. I would prefer this to the establishment of 
separate universities in different parts of Bengal. There is not sufficient love of 
learning and scholastic life outside Calcutta for the formation Of separate univer- 
sities. If we retain general control and guidance of higher collegiate education in the 
hands of a central body in Calcutta, with subordinate bodies controlling a number of 
institution*. grouped geographically under them, the arrangement will be more conducive 
to the advancement of learning than the establishment of a number of independent 
universities at different centres in Bengal. 

Practical suggestions for decentralisation would be : — 

(а) To allo\j^ the subordinate local centres to select text-books — the standard to- 

be attained being alone fixed by the central body. 

(б) To allow them to supplement written examinations by vivA voce and oral tests- 
(c) To allow them to take account of the record of the work of the student in college- 

in deciding his place in the examination list. 

As regards the colleges in Calcutta itself and the recent developments in the direc 
tion of establishing a teaching university at Calcutta, I think the weight of argument 
is in favour of gradual advance being made on the lines already adopted than in creating 
a new university town in the suburbs of Calcutta. All possible sites outside the limito 
of Calcutta will be far more unhealthy and, on sanitary grounds, the only alternative will 
be to foi'nd such a colony in one of the hill stations of Bengal or in the uplands of Westerih 
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Bengal t'Inancial considerations alone, however, are likely to prove an insuperable bar* 
to our abandoning the work of a century m Calcutta and making a fresh start in another 
centre 

As regards executive control of education over all educational institutions in the 
province, the Calcutta University, the local Government, and the Imperial Government 
have, at present, definite powers and responsibilities It is a question for consideration 
whether a central board of education representative of all these bodies will not be a 
more efficient instrument of control I am inclined to think it will 

Having such a central controlling executive body, I think all recognised colleges 
should be made to conform to a prescribed standard with regard to : — 

(i) The qualification and pay of teachers 

(ii) Equipment — library, laboratory, etc 
(ill) Buildings — playgrounds, etc 

(iv) Residential facility of students 

The Government colleges should be abolished and the Education Department, as 
far as the staffing of the Government colleges is concerned, should also bo abolished 
The Government colleges m the mofussil districts should bo made over to the- 
District Board The Presidency College in Calcutta should be made over to the Uni- 
versity There should be one eJucational service for the whole province under the 
control of the Central Education Board, and all recogni'-ed educational mstitutions should 
be required to make appomtments from the cadre of this service 

As regards (ii), (iii), and (iv^), minimum requirements should be laid down by the 
Central Board to which all recognised institutions must conform Inspectors appointed 
by the Board should be responsible for seeing that the orders and requirements of 
the Board are complied with 

It IS universally recognised that the course of studies prescribed by the Calcutta 
University is too literary, and that the most urgent need of India being industrial progress 
and advancement, the course of studies should provide for industrial and commercia! 
training But it is generally felt that any scheme of mdustnal education will be of very 
little practical value without a simultaneous development of the mdustnal resources of 
the country The Department of Education and the Department of Industry must work 
m close co-operation if industrial education is to be fruitful of results But it is a question 
whether mdustrialfeducation should form a part of university trainmg, or whether it 
should have separate and independent organisation There are stronger reasons fon 
making industrial education independent of university and academic education than m 
the case of m^^<^ jine or e igmeermg But if we have a central boaid of education, as 
suggested above, I think it might be feasible to have all the different educational schemes 
of the province brought under its control 

Agricultural education should receive greater importance A separate note om 
the subject is being appended 

No scheme for improvmg the standards and methods of university education 
would be complete and effective without a simultaneous reform in school education at 
all the different stages — primary, secondary and higher All educational insTitutions in 
the district should be made over to the control of district boards, and for each 
commissioner’s division there should be a local board of education If it be decided 
to give a more practical and industrial bias to university education the groundwork 
should be prepared m the earlier stages 

Finance is at the root of all the schemes for reforming educatidn and educational 
institutions and, therefore, it is of the highest importance to give local bodies power ta 
impose an education tax It is doubtful whether the public should be placed under 
any liabihty for bearing any portion of the cost of university education There is much- 
force m the argument that those who wish to take advantage of higher university educa- 
tion must be able to afford the cost of such education 

The question how much of the higher university education should be compara- 
tively cheap and withm the reach of the middle class people of Bengal and what part of 
the university teaming should be made expensive is of great practical importance I 
tbmk the trammg necessary for qualifying foi; industrial pursuits, for* professions like' 
law, mediome, engineermg, etc., and for Government appoii^ments should be within^ 
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reach of the middle classes. We may have, however, some residential colleges to which 
admission should be made more exclusive and the cost of education much higher than in 
other colleges. 

In the special economic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously 
very important to have a recognised agricultural course included in the university 
curricula. It will be most desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other profes- 
sions, and to provide suitable training for young meft who might like to adopt agricul- 
ture as a profession. 

As I have said in my note, reforms and changes in the’ system and standard of uni- 
versity education must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be im- 
parted in our schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been 
discussed by me in my pamphlet Rangjmr To-day. 

II. 

I would suggest the following classification of the educational institutions of the 
province : — 

(0) Primary for primary and mass education. 

{b) Secondary for secondary education. 

(c) Technical and professional education. 

(cZ) Higher university education. 

The education to be imparted in secondary schools should, as far as possible, be completed 
in itself, and in order to make this possible the school-leaving age should be raised to 
eighteen from the present age-limit of sixteen and lyso facto the standard of the school- 
leaving test should be raised for the present up to the I. A. standard at least, if not 
higher. There will bStwo sides to the training in secondary schools, one more practical and 
scientific and the other more literary. As regards the technical and professional institu- 
tions and colleges, they may provide training in the following departments roughly : — 

(1) Law. 

(iii) ^*edicine. 

(iii) Engineering . 

(iv) Mining. 

(v) Industry and commerce. 

(vi) Agriculture. 

(vii) Various Government departments. 

(viii) Education department. 

Students should go straight from the secondary schools to technical colleges. The 
students taking up a practical course in their school curricula may go to such technical 
institutions for such practical training as will be required for engineering, agriculture, 
etc. Those taking the literary course may go to such colleges as law, the higher university 
colleges, (tc. 

As regards the university colleges, they should be considered as seats of learning with 
high standards of education, where education will be more expensive than in any other 
colleges. -They should be strictly limited in number, perhaps one or two in each division. 
Then a question may arise whether, if the avenues to all professions and callings are 
separated from the sphere of university education, there will be any large demand for 
such education in the present economic condition of the country and I think, therefore, 
that we may separate the paths, but need not definitely close the doors to these avenues 
through Ihe university education. 

Regarding the question of finance, I would suggest that for primary schools we should 
have local taxation and also State aid. For the secondary schools we should have the 
some source. As regards technical and university education, they should be conducted 
chiefly with State aid. 

As regards the control over primary and secondary schools, I have suggested local 
educational boards and a central educati n board. Over the technical and scientific 
colleges we should have Government departmental control as also conrtol from the Central 
Board. 

For university education, we will have to do with the present Calcutta University 
and with any assistance that may be necessary from the Central Board. 
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Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K Fuzlul. 

There are four types of universities — 

(a) Teaching and residential. 

(b) Teaching 

(c) Federal 

{(I) Teaching-cum federal 

The third represents the initial stage, the fourth the next step, the second the next, and' 
the first represents the ideal and last stage of development 

The chief obstacle in the way of a pure type of teaching and residential university 
is the number of students which the I niversity has ordinarily to deal with 'ine remedy 
obviously lies in d multiplication of universities At present, we cannot have all the 
universities we require, but no time should be lost to start the Dacca University This 
would simplify the problem of numbers which the Calcutta University has to face by 
about 50 per cent 

One suggestion is to have a pure type of teaching and residential university at 
Calcutta deahng only with Calcutta colleges and a pure type of the same kind at 
Dacca deahng only with Dacca colleges, the rest of colleges in the provinces to be 
handed over to a tliird university of the federal type situated at Calcutta (to be styled 
“ The University of t'engal”) 

This suggestion is open to the criticism that the benefits of the pure type of 
residential and teaching university will be confined to Calcutta and Dacca students only , 
there will, therefore, be a keen scramble for seats in these universities, and I am afraid 
Muhammadan students will not be ordinarily able to win a fair number of seats Even 
now, Muhammadan students cannot secure admission into colleges without the greatest 
difficulty Moreover, mofussil students will be w holly deprived of the benefits of a teaching 
and residential university and for them a state of things will continue which has received 
almost universal condemnation 

Another suggestion is that both the Dacca and the Calcutta universities should be 
of the type which combines the teaching and residential systems with the federal I 
consider this the better suggestion of the two We have not yet reached a stage at which 
the federal type of university can be entirely dispensed with Our now universities, 
for a long time to come, should be teaching and residential, combined with federal, that 
IS to say, they should be teaching universities in respect of local colleges and federal un - 
versities in respect of colleges situated in neighbouring districts, and so can be easily 
controlled by the universities 

In such a university the student is taken up by the University at a stage of his career 
after the M lation , the e<irlio the bette Assuming that the schools affiliated 
to the University deal with the students up to the Matriculation and that the college takes 
up the students after matriculation the question arises as to where wo are to put the hn 3 
between school and college Various suggestions have been put forward — 

(a) Extend the school course so as to include the two years’ course in the college — in 
other words, make the present I A the entrance test 
(t) Let the Matriculation continue to be the entrance test and let the Umiiprsity be a 
federal one up to the I A , controlling the teaching, but not taking up the work of 
actual teaching In both the systems the University takes up the work of actual 
teaching after th3 1 A The schools are bound to be too numerous to be controlled 
by the University They will, therefore, have to be left as they are The supervis- 
ion and control of the University over the schools will not be as effective in the 
case of a school as of an affihated college 

System (a) is inferior to system (6) in that the control of the University, for at least 
two years, is closer in system (6) than in system (o) We cannot entirely do away with 
the I A The matriculation certificate indicates a certain stage of development and the 
I A a higher one The student may pass on at once to certain studies after matriculation, 
for instance, V L M S , agricultural college, etc. After the I. A he may pass on to 
mathematical engineering, etc. 
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University certificates may continue to be recognised as tests of fitness for posts in 
various branches of the public services. Otherwise, there will be the introduction of a 
system of pure and unrestricted competition for appointments which will be disastrous to 
Muhammadan and other interests. 

If the University takes up the work of actual teaching after the I. A. the Calcutta 
•University will be left with about 2,000 students and Dacca will begin with about 1,800. 
if the number increases, as it is bound to do, fresh universities should be established. 

The following are the defects in the Dacca recommendation? : — 

(o) All colleges in Dacca, Chittagong, and parts of Rajshahi should be affiliated to 
Dacca. 

(6) Dacca should have its own entrance test, its own matriculation, and I. A. 

(c) As in Calcutta it should be federal up to the I. A. and thenceforward a pure type 
ot a teaching and residential university. 

■(d) Vernacular should never be made a compulsory subject. Muhammadan 
boys liave to study Bengali which is almost a foreign tongue. Those who 
have advocated the making of vernacular compulsory in Bengal have 
overlooked the special difficulties of Muhammadan students. Bengali has 
developed on lines which are not congenial to Muhammadan ideas. The 
reason is that ever since the introduction of British rule the development of 
Bengali has been under the guidance of the Hindu community and is, 
therefore, largely affected by the influence of Sanskrit. If, on the other 
hand, Bengali had developed under Muhammadan guidance, it would have 
been quite a different language from what it is at the present day and 
would have been largely parmeated by Persian and Arabic. 

(e) Urdu should be recognised as second language. 

I cannot too strongly emphasise the importance of having the very best men as 
head masters in our high schools. The headmaster should be of the type of man from 
which our professors are drawn. You cannot have a lasting superstructure unless the 
foundations are well and truly laid. This would also enable the district to reduce the 
number of inspecting officers. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

A Bixovt summary of the writer's general views about the proper functions of the Calcutta 
University with regard to the educational needs of Bengal is given below, even though it 
necessarily repeats many everyday commonplaces of educational theory. (These intro- 
ductory observations must be kept in view in considering the replies given.) 

University education has its origin everywhere in the social necessity of training men 
for the higher professions. Later on the training of citizens is perceived to be one of the 
main businesses of a university. Along with these two, the ideal of the discovery of truth 
for its own sake forms an essential aspect of university education. 

Thus we have : — 

(o) lire idea that the University ‘‘ exist for the pimpose of training men in those 
studies which lead not to a particular calling, but to a general view of the 
world and a comirrchension of our duty to it. Its ideals are those of character 
aud service, but it seeks to establish these ideals mainly by teaching the pro- 
cess of right thinking. It seeks to turn out citizens whose ability to think 
straight on moral, social, and political questions is, on the whole, higher than 
that of the man who lacks this training.” [H. Pritchett : Carnegie Found- 
ation Report, 1907, page 94.] 

ifb) Professional training . — ” A university in a great centre of population must be 
prepared to provide advanced instruction tf a specialised kind for all classes 
of the community who are willing to receive it.” [London Commission ; 
sec. 78, page 33. 
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Professional training — The rise of the modern English universities indicates this 
need But it must bo remembered that “ no one stands more in need of this training oi 
good citizenship than those who are to enter the professions of the lawyer, the phy* 
sician, and the engmeer” 

Ideal of scholarly research for which training must be scientific, detached, and 
impartial, and even in professional training, knowledge should bo pursued “ for i<^ own 
extension and always with reference to the attainment of truth” 

Training in citizenship requires corporate social life This is best seen in the English 
and Aniencan college system 

Professional training — For this, curricula, examination and study regulations are 
necessary to safcguaid the public against unqualified professional men 

In Fiance the University has been dominated by this inteiest perhaps to the detriment 
of its other aspects 

Scholarly research is best fostered by freedom of study and the other characteristic 
development of the modern German imiversity 

Such bemg the threefold aspect of the university, the findings of the London Com- 
mi'^sion are generally applicable to Bengal We must have sufficient social activity 
in the form of residential colleges, hostels, clubs and fraternities, and living together of 
groups of students 

We must also have for efficiency in training study regulations, prescribed 
curricula, examinations, and hnaliy foi research uo must provide poisonal guidance 
and freedom of study and of teaching and general academic freedom 

The London Commissioners postulate for efficient work a sound general education, 
requiring a olhorganisod secondaiy school system, and homogeneity of the class 
For the development of social life a univcisity quarter and hostels and societies 
are necessary In order to secure academic freedom a stiong, professoriate with full 
control of teaching and examinations, and of finance must be secured 

Social structure in Bengal is ess mtiall;^ polymorphic Society is not a mere collection 
of individuals, but is a real organic synthesis of a large number of varyingly differentiated 
social groups each enjoying a certain amount of autonomy consistent with its general 
position in the soeial organism In educational matters society occupied the position 
of the modern state 

Students used to live together at the house of the professor, thus securing a degree of 
Bocial life and personal guidance never attainable under modern conditions Education 
was specific , priests, judges and law givers, teachers, all received sound theoretical and 
practical training in their respective professions Technical and industrial education 
were in the hands^f the trade-guilds and caste groups, ensuring highly specialised and effi- 
cient training \hrough a well-organised system of apprenticeship Education was thus 
wholly free, it being considered the duty of society to maintain all students Students 
thus lived in cJfAie touch with society and the daily life of the people , they were oblige ~ 
to help their teachers, who wore most often also piiests, in the performance of all domest 
and public ceremonies The teaching profession was highly respected and attracted tl 
best minds of the period and every teacher of ability would go on with some independei 
work or other as a matter of course Such was the generally accepted educational theor; 
In actual life this was realised with varying success 

The educational system was essentially polymorphic^ there being no centralised contro 
Ko system of examination was ever necessary inasmuch as education, being^the businei 
of society, social recognition served to ^discriminate between all scholars Degrees use 
to be conferred by the teacher, but in the appraising of the “ benefaction ” [vidasi 
all scholars wore definitely graded by the socio-oducational tradition, most often on tl 
relative success of new graduates at public ‘‘ disputation ” meetings 

Thus the sahent features are a wholly /ree, highly polymorphic^ multicentred, but moi 
or less integral and unified, socio- traditional system of education with intimate person 
guidance and corporate life in which training was essentially specific There wi 
no centralised examination system and academic freedom was complete , research an 
instruction were closely united and teaching was a highly respected profession. 

English education was introduced by the British Government with the main iiurpose 
of trainulg up a class of better educated officers, interpreters, and lawyers who would help 
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in running the administration more economically. The policy of showing preference in 
selecting Government officers for persons who had received an English education or had 
done well in examinations was more than once definitely formulated. But Government 
often felt some hesitation in providing for a better education than was actually needful 
in the class of inferior officers it wanted. [The official correspondence of the Principal, 
Medical College, in the late forties definitely shows this.] Later on, the idea of education 
for its own sake* supplanted this bare utilitarian policy. 

But with the advent of English education, instead of a social institution, education 
became a State affair. The individual as the subject of the State became the educational 
unit instead of the individual as a member of a socio-economic group. This inevitably 
led to centralise I rigid uniformity Gov^ rnmen^ became the supreme regulator in educa- 
tional matters, and so in all the learned professions it became quite obligatory for every 
individual to obtain some insignia from the official system. The examination system 
ino/itably followed. Gradually, as education became more Sind more officialised, tho 
need for university education permeated practicallj^ <‘dl the other professions Finally, 
as the old socio-economic hierarchici gradually passed ay and a now intellectual 
aristocracy of <h ' Knglish educated sprang up, it became obligatory on all to have higli^ 
English education in order to have recognition. 

The existing system is a completely centralised bureaucratic examining organisation, 
under Government control, which is complete in the lower stages and quite effective 
in the University. Teaching has degenerated practically into a “ cramming ” for ex- 
amination, and with elaborate and rigid study regulations, ‘‘ percentages, ” and transfer 
rules, there is very little of academic freedom*’. 

There is very little of corporate life in university education as the whole system is 
out of intimate relationship with the real social and national life of the people. The 
development of hostels in Calcutta show an unfortunate, but marked, tendency towards 
the adoption of soldiers’ barracks, polices, and coolie lines ideals. 

Research and original investigation wore almost completely unknown till very recently. 

The most satisfactory aspect of the Calcutta University is its professional training 
for lawyers and physicians which, on the whole, is quite good. Training for Government 
service and for general clerical work, though indirect, is perhaps even now the main func- 
tion of the University as it stands at present. 

The leading motives in educational reconstruction in Bengal may now be summarised. 

The Indian social typo is highly olypmorpMc, and no educational system can fully meet 
our requirement^, which also is not multicentred and poly -scholastic. But the old socio- 
educational tradition having passed away, too early decentralisation would not be bene- 
ficial. t 

In the existing conditions of things retention of central systems of examination is in- 
evitable. But the question of control requires very serious consideration. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal not being representative of the people there necessarily exists Isbme diver- 
gence of purpose and function between the ‘‘ State ” and the general social life of the 
•people. Complete State control would lead to a too uniform rigid bureaucratic machinery 
which may turn out efficient officers but would cease to have any real social and national 
importance. On the other hand, a complete decentralisation at this stage would louder the 
standard and load to other serious and grave abuses, chiefly on account of the absence 
of sound educational traditions in the country. Thus some sort of central control is 
necessary, but it must not bo too official in character, and it must provide and 
encourage a gradually developing plan of decentralisation. Speaking generally, the policy 
of gradual withdrawal from higher education on the part of Government, as recom- 
mended by the Commission in 1882, was fundamentally right, but its essential condition 
of success was the gradual development of a strong non -official ” central control. In 
order to advance towards the Indian ideal of a complete organic unity through the com-^ 
plex synthesis of highly , differentiated, but integral constituent, groups, a centralised 
nucleus, with gradually developing peripheral autonomy, seems the only satisfactory plan 
to adopt at present. 

In order to meet the special needs of Bengal it is necessary tp provide a sufficient grada- 
tion in the different examinations, diplomas, and certificates in order to meet the 
requirements of the heterogeneous character of our society. 
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« 

— Maynabd, 


TheHon’ble Mr 


H. J. 


liOcal conditions being widely varying, our educational institutions must not be 
standardised on too uniform a plan and a considerable amount of local variation should 
be allowed 

The examination — instructional character of the existing system — has led to a very 
maiked centralisation of all intellectual life in Calcutta with the consequent and almost 
complete impoverishment of the province In order to attain a strong well-balanced 
national life a redistribution of educational and intellectual Ufe has become urgently 
necessary 

In order to attain academic freedom a high respect foi the teaching profession must be 
revived In order to bo real it requires close touch with local life 

Thus a federation of a gioving number of strong, independent^ well-developed local 
centres of learning, responding individually to local requirements, yet in its federal 
aspect meeting fully the national needs of the people is the only possible ideal for us. 
This is not immediately attainable, but the present reconstruction must always keep 
this ideal in view, yet not losing sight of the actual limitations inherent in the existing 
order of things. 

A system of incorporations and connections which would allow the growth of local 
centres ultimately leading to this fedei^tion is necessary , conditions in Bengal are at 
present very favourable for this In other countries a federation (like the Association 
of American universities) can only be established through the joining up of independently 
developed institutions which must necessarily mean, to some extent at least, a mechanical 
process of accretion, while in Bengal only a single university being in existence a more 
highly organic type of evolution by such internal development and gradual sub-division 
IS possible With such an organic evolution we shall get an increasing specialisation 
with growmg co-operation at all stages of development 

There is another aspect of the educational problem in Bengal which demands atten- 
t on"' The University having beefome the only gateway to all the higher professions and 
also the touchstone of social status, demand for education is on the increase every day.. 
Of course, the present growth of university attendance is a matter in which Bengal is 
sharing in a world -wide movement Still adequate provision must be made to meet 
this growing demand Development of local centres, at least up to the intermediate 
standard for the present, seems desirable But, in order to make local education real^ 
it must be allowed a growing degree of autonomy 

Then, again, the expensive character of university education has already become a 
serious problem Here decentralisation is only a partial remedy In the present un- 
developed condiflon of Bengal the people must look to the State for adequate financial 
appropriation 

As the “ State ” has now replaced society ” in educational matters it must be clearly 
reoognisedpthat education, to a very great extent is the business of the State And until 
a new socio-cducational tradition is built up the chief share of the financial burden must 
be borne by Government 

Finally, just a word about the place of university education in our national life Ii 
Bengal, while our mind is highly imaiginative and our mtellect peculiarly subtle, our actua 
social life IS wholly circumscribed by conventional custom and completely fettered bj 
artificial rules This divorce of our actual life from the life.of our ideas ha*^ made us j 
race of neurasthenics In addition, it is destroying, our intellectual power At present 
we are too often content to merely imagine and almost never to reaJly achieve * Our onlj 
hope lies in a true university education It must awaken in us a real sense of mdependenci 
in both thought and action In the University at least there must not remain any trace 
of the divorce between theory and practice , wo must not merely learn, we must alsc 
realise ourselves in the University For us the University must be an abode of realitj 
and for this academic freedom must be complete 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J, 

I have no experience of Indian univ^aities other than the Punjab and it may be that 
I am underratmg evils and difficulties by reason of the narrowness of my experience. 

VOL. VU 2 G 
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But when I have felt disposed to be pessimistic about Indian universities in general, or 
about the Punjab University in particular, I have found two useful antidotes. One was 
the history of the mediaeval European universities, which from time to time displayed 
defects and extravagances graver than anything which I find in this country to-day. 
The other is the description, taken from men who knew something of the working of the 
affiliation system sixteen to twenty years ago, of the majority of the Punjab colleges as 
they were then. Whatever there may be (and I dare say there is much) that is wrong in 
the colleges to-day, and however defective and incomplete the function which the 
University exercises in respect to them, there is a very striking improvement, dating, it 
would seem, from the present Universities’ Act. Only in one respect (and that in certain 
C3llege8 alone) is there perhaps any falling off ; in the degree of attention which students 
obtained from teachers (or from the best and most devoted teachers) by reason of the 
larger proportion of teachers to students a generation ago. 

These would be very bad reasons for slackness in the pursuit of reform. But they are 
good reasons for patience and caution in dealing with university questions. There is 
a further reason for caution. Despite the large proportion of nominated fellows, 
a university is largely an autonomous body. The ^nate. and the educated and the 
articulate public outside the Senate, are very jealous on the subject of this autonomy. 
Political conditions make it increasingly difficult to drive a university ; though it is still 
possible, in the Punjab at any rate, to lead it. 

The history of the school final examination scheme in the Punjab shows what happens 
when the educated and articulate public takes alarm over a proposal of which it is sus- 
picious. The very name becomes a sort of anathema. The very mention of it becomes 
a sort of trumpet-call to an organised opposition. People cease to analyse the plan, or 
to exercise reason over the consideration over it. I am reminded of what has happened 
in the United States of America by reason of George III/s Stamp Act. It has become im- 
possible — seemingly for ever — to raise a revenue in the United States by the equitable 
and convenient method of a stamp on documents. 

There is a danger that too emphatic insistence upon the control of Government over 
the University, or upon the control of the University over the colleges, or upon the raising 
of standards (which are already going up steadily), or upon the limitation of the.number 
of students, or upon the need of jlalliating the external examination by reference to the 
colleges or the teachers*, or upon the evils of the existing connection between the University 
and the external colleges, or upon the need of increased expenditure by colleges or by 
students, will place proposals of university reform in the category of things to which the 
public will not listen. These things can be attained — again, I would sa5^, in the Punjab 
at any rate — gradually and peaceably, by the differentiation of students according to 
ca]>acity, and by the encouragement of the centripetal forces, upon which I have laid 
stress above. ^ ^ 

On one further point I should like to be permitted to lay emphasis. There is no sound 
reason for uniform legislature on the subject of universities for the whole of India. It is 
certain that, in this as in so many other respects, different provinces stand at widely 
separated points. What is good for one is not necessarily good for another. Moreover, 
very undesirable delay in the adjustment of machinery may be entailed by the need of 
amending an* Imperial Act for the sake of a local requirement. For instance, the 
University of the Punjab is now held up in its arrangements for the creation of a full 
kgriculturaf faculty, with power to elect syndics to the executive body, by conditions 
with which, primarily, another provincial university only is concerned. I suggest that 
each university should have its own statute. 


Milligan, J. A. 

There should bo only one university in Calcutta exercising the dual functions of 
an affiliating and a teaching university. The teaching . side should be develop- 
ed on a large scale ; and degrees should be granted to candidates from approved colleges. 

• The Indian parent and the Indian student are very . suspicious of anything which looks Jike a discretion- 
ary authority. They fear abuses, caprices, and corrupt favour and influence. 
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I suggest that the B A degree be confined to students of the Calcutta University itself — 
after the development of its teaching side has been accomphshed — while a now degree, 
say LL B , be instituted for others who produce such certificates from approved colleges 
as may be deemed necessary A similar duality might be carried through all the schools 
composing the University 

bimultaneously, a greater measure of autonomy might bo conceded to affiliated 
colleges 

The separation of a “ modern side” in high schools seems desiiable, but competent 
teachers are lacking In the suggested modifications of the intoi mediate course a suitable 
training for “modern side” teachers could be provided, and this now intei mediate 
course might bo so framed as to ofter pupils from the “ modern side ” of high schools a 
curriculum of advanced studies fitting them for business life It might culminate in the 
grant of a diploma which would be a valuable testimonial in the eyes of business men 


Missionaries, Anglican 

Conditions which we, the undersigned, believe are essential for the due mamtenance 
of the status and individuality of a mission college attached to a teaching and autonomous 
university are . — 

(a) The unity and corporate hfe of the college must be effectively safoguaided In 
many cases this can best bo secured by making the college predominantly resid- 
ential 

(&) The internal discipbno of the college must be entuely in the hands of the college 
authorities, and university aiiangements must not be such as will render the 
maintenance of either its corporate life or discipline a matter of serious difficulty , 
e g , it has been suggested that one of the methods by which the unity of the 
college can bo secured is by the daily assembhng of the students The timings 
of university lectures must not accordingly bo such as to render this impossible 

(c) The direction of the students’ studies must bo in tho hands of the college author- 

ities, c gf , it IS they who will, subject to tho general umversity regulations, 
determine what lectures, whether university or otherwise, each student will attend. 

(d) Complete freedom in all matters of moral and rehgious instruction must bo left 

to tho college authorities 

(c) Should the^dministration of the University bo vested in a general court, tho prin- 
cipal and, possibly, a second repiooentativo of the college, should have places 
thereon If further special executive functions are delegated to a smaller body 
some r.^presentative of the constituent colleges of the University elected by 
the principals of those colleges should be included among its members 

(f) Such share in University appointments shall be accorded to tho members of the 
college staff as their quahfications entitle them to This privilege shall be 
secured to them in common with othci colleges by the right of appeal to some 
external authority independent of the University 

F CHOTA NAGPUR 
8 K RUDRA 
P N F YOUNG 
GARFIELD WILLIAMS. 

W. H. G. HOLMES 
T. E. T. SHORE 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder. 

Before I take up the questions individually I should like to discuss very shortly the 
question of the functions and necessities of universities in a civilised society To 
my mind the following three objects of training stapd out prominently — 

(a) For master minds and persons of very high intellect knowledge and scholarship. 
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(h) For testing-the kuowledge of a large number of candidates on the basis of 
standardised examinations. 

(c) For advance of higher vocational knowledge suitable to the needs of particular 
countries. 

For these three types it may perhaps be permissible to cite the universities of 
Oxford, London, and Manchester as illustrations. Of course, the needs of England in 
these three respects may not be the same as those of Bengal. I would, therefore ^ 
confine my attention to the needs of Bengal with reference to the aforesaid three types. 

As regards (a), I would like to point out that suitable men of this type would 
obviously be comparatively few and for the proper development of this type a few first- 
rate residential colleges with first-rate professors and a comparatively small number 
of students of high merit are necessary. An attempt to mould a large number of 
students who by their inclination and intellectual equipment are not suitable material 
for this type of development is likely to jeopardise the object in view. Such an attempt 
is likely to bring down the highest materials to a dead level of mediocrity, and as 
residential colleges are bound to be far more expensive, such an attempt will also 
prove a dead weight on financial grounds as well. 

As to (b), regard being bad to the comparative poverty of our student classes and 
to the keen and laudable desire of a large number of our youths to go in for university 
education, it is necessary to have standardised examinations in which a comparatively 
large number of students can appear. These students should be trained in various- 
colleges which conform to certain standards laid down by the University. In laying 
down such standards the comparative poverty of our students and our community 
must always be kept in view. And, while, on the one hand, the standards should be 
such as to ensure the development of knowledge and intellect of our students to a 
reasonable degree, it must not bo so high as to keep out a large number of keen and 
earnest students on the ground of too high a standard of intellectual attainment or 
financial requirement for the equipment of such colleges. The standard of equipment 
for these students should be ability to follow and appreciate intelligently the evolu- 
tion of the world’s thought and knowledge in all its aspects. Whereas the aim in 
view of type (a) should be to add to the world’s knowledge, to initiate, and not merely 
to follow, the evolution of thought and knowledge, and to produce, if possible, master 
minds who, one may be permitted to hope, will leave their mark in the evolution of 
the world’s thought and knowledge. 

As to (c), it may be pointed out that this type is non-existent in the present 
University system so far as agriculture, commerce, and industries are concerned. As 
regards professional avocations it is absolutely inadequate so far as the requirements 
of medicine and engineering go. The University should confine itself to the 
theoretical and the higher practical side of vocational studies. am also of 
opinion that the theoretical and the higher practical side of vocational ti,-:ning (and 
that is the legitimate sphere of the University) cannot grow .satisfactorily unless 
arrangement is made simultaneously for a much larger growth of the more practical 
and the lower theoretical vocational training. To illustrate my proposition 1 say that if 
I recommend the starting of a college for higher mechanical and electrical engineering 
I would suggest that on or about the time when such college is started at least ten or 
twelve institutions should be started where students can learn on the theoretical side the 
results of scientific truth, and not the reasons therefor, and on the practical side how to 
, produce finished articles by the application of the results of such truths. The function 
of the latter institution will be to turn out supervisors, skilled labourers, and artisans 
of superior type, and of the former teachers, investigators, and heads of departments. 
The institutions for lower and higher vocational training must co-exist and grow side 
by side. Upon the existence and the growth of the one depends the success of the 
other and vice versa. It is also very necessary that the University should keep itself 
in close touch with, though it should have nothing to do with the actual control of 
the practical and lower theoretical training in different vocational studies. I shall 
explain fully my ideas about the position which the University should occupy with 
regard to these studies. Taking the study of medicine as an illustration, I may point 
oiJ requires about 1,.W0 to 2,000 medical graduates and, sav about 

20,000 medical assistants passed out of medical schools. I would suggest that the 
control of the training of these medical assistants should be In the hands of a medical 
education board which should be closely associated with the University I suffeest 
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that the existing medical graduatees who paj a minimum registration fee should elect 
about half the membeis of the proposed Medical Education Board, the other half should 
be taken from the Tniveisity as also from the cxpeits appointed by Government 

The reasons for this suggested close connection between the University and the 
proposed boaid aie these — 

(i) Those who obtain high vocational training through the University would 
naturally be the teachers of those who obtain lower vocational training 
through the Education Board, and it would be desirable to have a com- 
mon link in the shape of a number of common members between the two 
bodies 

(ii) The highei vocationally trained men would be interpreteis of western know- 
ledge for the lower vocationally trained men who will accept the results 
of such knowledge in an intelligent w^ay and who may not have the capa- 
city or equipment to investigate into the reasons themselves 
(ill) The lower vocationally trained men who, it is expected, will spread them- 
selves all over the province will, it is hoped, collect the data and materials 
for investigation and some of the higher vocationally trained men will, it 
IS hoped, be able* to carry on investigation on the special problems of the 
province on the basis of the data and materials so collected For these 
and various other reasous it is very nccessai;^ that there should be a close 
connection between the two bodies and the success of one would depend 
much upon the success of the other 

My ideas about the co-relation of the higher with the lower vocational training 
apply equally to industrial, agricultural, and commercial engineering and technical 
education 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abduk. 

Before answ enng the questions in their order, it is necessary that I should state what 
I understand to be the functions of an efficient modern university, the main difficulties 
underlying the system in vogue m India, and what are the essential needs of tho situa- 
tion winch must be met in order that the reforms suggested by the questions might be 
successfully carried out The present system has undoubtedly done valuable service 
m the past, but it is clear that for some time it has been out of toucli with the require- 
ments of moderff life Obviously, a system of university education, which results in the 
training that is given being dissociated from, or found inadequate to moot, tho needs of 
life understooj^ in a comprehensive sense, has to be discarded or so moulded as to enable 
it to serv<?its proper purpose The scope of the Indian universities is extremely narrow, 
and it can hardly even be said that they pursue any conscious definite aim An up-to- 
date university should press into its service all that there is m literatures, sciences and 
arts and in actual life, calculated to developc the student’s power of thought and action, 
his ability to co-operate and to organise so that he may add to tho intellectual, moral 
and material resources of his country and the world, and be a true leader of his people 
University education can have little value if it does not succeed in hberatinj^the student’s 
mind and moral nature from the narrow traditions of the past and the liarmful preju- 
dices of his surroundings, and in fully developing m him the sense of social justice anck 
responsibility, or if it does not instill in him the courage to live a full life and to enable 
those around him to live such a life The aim of an Indian university should be to create 
an academic atmosphere in hapnony with the above ideal - For the Indian student ‘ th< 
dim shades of the cloisters ’ are not so much needed as the inspiration of the ivorkshoj 
and the factory, above all he should be made to realise, ith the energy of faith, tho teach- 
mg of science and experience that the miseries, sordidness and inefficiency that surrounc 
him are not inevitable, but are mainly the product of social mis-arrangements capable 
of being set right 

For such work we want not only professors of first-rate abihty and of recognised 
standmg m their particular branches for learnmg, but also tutors able not merely to guide 
the students in their studies, but willing to stimulate in them noble ambitions Tho 
Indian uniiprsities are bodies devised mamly for conducting exammations, the colleges 
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alone being entrusted with the duty of teaching and training. But very few of the colleges 
could be said to be adequately staffed in the above sense. A transfer of responsibility 
from the colleges to the University and a re-moulding of the system of higher education 
cannot by itself acliieve the desired result, unless proper means are in the first place devised 
for ensuring a supply of professors and tutors of the requisite calibre. Tlie question 
was recently considered by the Public Services Commission and, as a member of that 
Commission, I have already made certain suggestions. I wish only to add that wo must 
recognise that as a result of the war, it will be impossible for India to secure in sufficient 
numbers the desired class of teachers from England. But she should be prepared to 
spare for the benefit of India at least a few teachers of established reputation who have 
made important contributions to different branches of learning, and we on our part must 
be ready to offer such men every reasonable inducement to carry on their work here. We 
should also want some capable young educationists from England for tutorial work, but 
too much care cannot be taken in their selection. India must, however, be able to rely 
mainly on her own resources in this connection. But as Indian universities will doubt- 
less require time to reach the standard of the older universities of England, it will be 
necessary for sometime yet to come to send a number of capable Indian students to* 
England for a course of further training with a view' to their“ employment in the Educa- 
tion Department. Then a considerable outlay of money must be faced by the Gov- 
ernment and the public in providing and completing the necessary equipment of a 
modern university, nc-, up-to-date laboratories, libraries, museums, etc. The fact 
‘ must also be frankly recognised that there w ill be no sense of reality about any scheme of 
university education so long as the opportunities of civic life are not in harmony with it. 
We must proceed in the hope that such harmony will be established and that the labour of 
this Commission w ill be co-ordinated with the contemplated political and mdustrial re- 
organisation. The conditions of the times make it clear that it will be for the good not 
only of humanity but the British Empire itself that the talent and moral energy of the 
] eoplo of India should bo fully dovelopod and utilised in the future ordering of human 
life along more stable comprehensive and harmonious lines. 


Rajshahi Association, Rajshahi. 

The Rajshahi College should be self-contained and arrangements ihould be made- 
lor the teaching of law and the M. A. in important subjects such as mathematics, his- 
tory, philosophy, Sanskrit, etc. 

University education should include teaching in agriculture, sericultutte, applied 
chemistry, commerce, etc., and with reference to local conditions arrangements shouldi 
be made in important colleges for the teaching of one or more of these subjects. 
Taking into consideration the special resources of Rajshahi, special arrangements 
should be made in the Rajshahi College for tho teaching of agriculture, sericulture and 
tinctorial chemistry. The industrial and sericultural schools oi this town should be 
developed inlihe light of tho above suggestion and made a part of the Rajshahi 
College. 

The Governing Body of the college should be extended by the inclusion of represen- 
tatives from tho people. Tho Government should sanction, as nearly as possible an 
equal amount per head of students in all Government colleges irrespective of private 
donations and allow autonomy in tho management of* tho college, the selection of 
professors and subjects of study and tho expansion of the college. This is likely to 
promote the healthy growth of tho college and create in tho minds of the people a. 
genuine desire to make munificent donations, facilitating the spread of education. 
For want of such autonomy the college has lost many promised rich donations. 
The scheme for the expansion of the college by the opening of the B. L. classes and 
M. A. classes in some subjects drawn up by the governing body could not therefore 
l-e given effect to and no remedy could be made for the deterioration of the teaching 
staff caused by the transfer of eminent pro£es.sors and for the enhancement of fee rates 
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without any corresponding benefit to the college and for the Government spending onl\ 
a verj small amount on the Rajbhahi College in proportion to that spent on other 
colleges. 


RiiMAN, C V 

Foi tvelve years, I have been a keenly critical and disinterested observer of Indian 
educational progress, specially of scientific pi ogress, and the con\iction has gradually 
impressed itself upon me that the forces that make for progress in India find themselves 
up against an opposition which, though microscopic in numbers, is so insiduous and 
thoroughly organised that it is able at every turn to thwart and suppiess Indian aspira- 
tions for advancement I wish to put befoie the Commission the evidence which has led 
me to arrive at this conclusion, and to offer such suggestions as appear to me suitable to 
ensure the success of the factors which make for progress The Commission will forgive 
me if my desue for the advancement of India m the scientific world leads me to be out- 
spoken 

The essential condition for progress m the educational sphere is, that there should be 
an honest atterftpt to make the best of the educational material that offers itself for 
training, to stimulate the intellect of the country to do its best in the respective 
spheres for which it is most fitted, and to offer every possible encouragement to those who- 
give indication of special abilities This attitude of helpful sympathy should, it is neces- 
sary, begin at the very bottom ot the educational ladder, to enable the aspirant for intel- 
lectual advancement to ascend, rung by rung, as far as he can Not infrequently we 
find that talent and genius manifest themselves not early in age, but only at a later stage, 
when their possessor comes into an atmosphere to which he finds himself attuned and 
meets with ideas which set on fire his latent activities. All this may seem very obvioua 
to the educationist, but in practice we find m India a precisely contrary policy urged » 
supported, and even carried into action by those in power We find exponents of the 
policy of suppression both in and outside the Calcutta University, but they are most free 
to work their will in centres of reaction such as the Madras University, of which I have 
personal knowledge For years past, we find in some of the Indian universities, parti- 
cularly Madras, Allahabad, and formerly even at Calcutta, a deliberate policy has been 
pursued of stifling educational advancement by im|x>sing artificial standards of examina- 
tion at every s^age, repressing the expansion of latent abilities, refusing permission to 
candidates to take up honours courses, withholding facilities for research, and by kceinng 
lesearch scholarships unawarded The evidence for this statement is indubitable, but it 
13 only wnyth gl^at reluct^ance and in view of the necessity of putting the Commission in 
Iiossession of all the facts that I brmg them to notice 

Year after year, in some of the Indian universities above mentioned, we have the 
repetition of the scandalou.s sight of a huge percentage of failures in the University ex- 
aminations This IS only one symptom and the external manifestation of the reactionary 
forces that I have mentioned I have no hesitation m saying that if the percentage of 
passes and failures in the university examinations at Madias were exactljj reversed, we 
would have a truer representation of the intellectual calibre of the students of the Madras 
Umversity Numerous instances are within my personal knowledge in which candidates Cj| 
real ability, who Vould in any of the world’s universities have obtained high distinctions, 
have been most unjustifiably ploughed, and have been driven to mental despair even to 
the point of smcide It will not surprise the Commission to be told that S Ramanujaiu 
whom an English Journal of Science has hailed as a star of the first magnitude in the 
mathematical firmament,” appeared^ at the mtermediatc examination of the Madr3? 
University more than once and failed to get through. This was not a case of mere eccen 
tricity of genius. Hundreds of cases can be cited m which candidates of real abihtj 
have been shut out from the universities by most arbitrary and unsympathetic standards 
of examination, whose only object seems to have been to keep out the fit equally with the 
unfit. We find the same tale repeated when we come to consider the treatment that 
the pupils receive inside the portals of the University The keynote of education is sy m- 
pathy ; without it, the ablest teacher can only prove a miserable failure. In the adminis- 
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tration of our colleges and universities, wo find the very reverse of sympathy put into 
practice. The breaking of the spirit of the ambitious student who wishes to take up an 
honours course, but is refused permission, or worse still is allowed in and then kicked out 
after summary trial, is an event of regular occurrence in the Madras University. It is 
easier for a camel to ijass through the ej^e of a needle than for a science student in Madras 
to get into the honours cc>urse. His trcatn\ent after he secures his degree is even worse. 
Scholarships in the University are asked for only to be refused. I know of two ins- 
tances where candidates with high distinction in physics and anxious to undertake 
research were refused assistance. 

I have brought all this tc* notice because I believe that the policj' which actuates 
the men who are responsible for these things is seriously detrimental to the real efficiency 
of our universities, and that there is a real danger that false standards may be set up 
which would succeed in giving a set back to progress in the one University in India that 
can claim to raise its head as a real centre of learning, I mean, the Calcutta University. In 
my memorandum on the Calcutta School of Physics I have shown that in my own 
subject, wc have now in the Calcutta University an organisation of the highest type 
which has spread its activity over the different branches of physics, and is making its 
influence felt in the progress of the science. It is unnecessary for me to repeat here the 
facts and figures that are already set out in that me norandum. I wish only to bring to 
the notice of the Commission certain further references that prove that the Calcutta 
School of Physics is a real and growing force in the scientific w’orld. In the Physical 
Review for November 1917, which has jast come to hand, w ill be found a paper by two 
American physicists in which they find occasion to refer live times to the work of a 
physicist of the Calcutta School. This is only the latest of a long list of instances of 
recognition that our work has met with abroad. On page 292 of Nature of the 13th 
December, 1917, which has just come to hand, will be found an editorial article 
on “ Science in India ” which deals with the work of the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, and makes a complimentary reference to the work of two physicists 
of the Calcutta School. On page 284 of the same issue, will be found published a long 
communication by another member of the same school, in which he has criticised 
Dr. L. Silberstein who is a phyl^cist of international reputation. The Philosophical 
Magazine for January 1918 which is a double numbe^r and of which about one third 
consists of papers contributed by Calcutta physicists is a significant reminder of 
their work. A well-known English rr an who is a fellow of the Royal Society of lAindon, 
writers to me in a letter referring to the organisation of which I am the h1?ad, “ I do not 
know of any school which has the energy and ability of that at Calcutta. I say all this 
not in a spirit of self-gratulation but in order to prove that the ideals on w Inch the Calcutta 
University has worked for the past ten years have shown their true wortIK. As I men- 
tioned in my address at the Science Association last November, a tree is known by its 
friyt ; a university that produces the solid fruit of research has furnished the besl proof 
that it is a sound tree and a good one. The tree that does not bear fi’uits should be cut 
down and burnt. There is no university in India that can point towards such a distin- 
guished record as the Calcutta University and the reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that other universities are run on fundamentally wrong lines, as already indicated. 
If the energies and aspirations of the alumni are stifled at the very outset by wholesale 
^laughters in the examinations and by repression ^In the later stages, how is an output 
of research to iK'come possible ? In other universities, we find teachers, some of whom 
perhaps are not without ability, but who are not particularly anxious to se>^ their 
students excel them, and find it, easy to supply the necessary discouragement. The 
j^eneral level of ability of the men occupying positions in the Indian educational service 
is very low. Even in the isolated cases, of recent years, where men in the service have 
done research, their output is of negligible importance, and the few paj^ers published 
by them in my subject have been nearly always ignored by the physical bibliogra- 
phies. Others there are whose sole claim to distinction is the ability to set question 
papers which they would be unable to answer themselves, and it is men of this type 
who wish to be the institutors of a pretended standard of efficiency. Real intellectual 
efficiency both in educational work and outside it, lies not in the ability to set impos- 
sible question papers, nor even to answer them within impossible limits of time 
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but in onguiahty, the capacity to fire others with enthusiasm and energy, to communi- 
cate that zeal for truth and knowledge, which is the essence of university education. 
A smgle original thought is worth much more than the ability to set or answer hundreds 
of examination papers And the Calcutta University has shown by the successful develop- 
ment of several schools of research in various subjects in the past few years, that it is head 
and shoulders above the other Indian universities in its methods and ideals. 

So far I have reviewed the existing position m general terms I now proceed to 
specific suggestions India’s greatest need to-day is that education should both rise 
and spread , the two processes are interdependent and cannot be divorced from each 
other Success can only be achieved if the policy of ujihft is adopted as opposed to the 
policy of repression that unfortunately for India is now in full swing almost everywhere 
I respeclfiilly submit that the greatest service that the Calcutta University Commission 
can render to the cause of Indian education is to express itself emphatically on this point 
There are Indians in India who are willing and able to shoulder the great burden of raising 
the intellectual level of their own countrymen And it is they alone, with their intimate 
knowledge of the psychology of the Indian mind, that successfully undertake thu 
great task If India is to make herself felt in. the intellectual world, it is necessary that 
every one of her sons should find it jwssible to rise to the full height of endeavour for 
which his abilities fit him and this is only jiossiblc if m the lower stages a helping hand is 
freely extended to every one who wishes to rise higher The control of admission to the 
universities should rest solely with the universities themselves, and the control of the 
universities should vest entirely in the hands of Indian teachers, Indian professionals, 
and Indian business men 

In my replies to the interiogatory issued by the University Commission, I have 
pointed out that-Indians have been far moie successful than anyone else in creating 
schools of research in their own country^ This leads me on to remark that a most urgent 
need for educational progress is that the work of higher university teaching in India 
should be entrusted mainly, if not entirely, to Indian teachers If the Calcutta University 
Commission docs not express itself clearly on this point, I respectfully venture to think 
that its labours will have been in vain We have had sixty years experience of a different 
policy, and that experience has demonstrated the egregious absurdity of expecting any 
wide'development of research work, unless higher teaching is turned over to Indian hands 
Japan, after a short preliminary period of training, turned over the work of carrying on 
her universities to her own sons, and in this wo see the reason for the strong position that 
Japan occupies in "^he soieiitihc world to-day India would eclipse not merely Japan 
but most of the European countries as well in research, if only the sons of her soil had fair 
play I express this as an opinion formed on mature and deliberate consideration. We 
cannot possijjly cipect Indian students to do their best, unless they find their own country- 
men above them succeeding in research and rising in the estimation qf the intellectual 
world From this point of view, I have no hesitation in saying that one Indian teacher 
sucv^essful m reseaich is worth more to India than a hundred outsiders, good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

I wish to brmg to notice the urgent need of the University College of Science for 
a liberal money grant to enable us to jirovide the building of residential aecospiinodation 
for the chief professors and assistants, the addition of the laboratory and Iibiary 
equipment, which is urgently required increasing the pay of deserving assistant pro- 
fessors and teachers, and additional research scholarships. 

II 

I wish to emphasise the view' expressed by me that £800 per annum or Rs 1,000 per 
month, together with residential accommodation wherever possible, would be sufficient 
for any person with academical habits and disposition to live comfortably at Calcutta. 
These are the emoluments attached to most of the professorships at Calcutta paid from 
the University chest, some of which’are held by Indians who have succeeded in securing 
an international reputation by their original work It is unnecessary in the present 
conditions to offer more, even if a poor country like India with its teeming millions 
of population sunk in poverty and wretchedness could afford to do so, which I 
respectfully venture to think is not the case I would very strongly deprecate any attempt 
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to create chairs on specially high rates of pay intended to be held by men who are not 
Indians. If any attempt were made in this direction, it would be the surest way to convert 
the Calcutta University from a centre of beneficent academic activity into an arena for 
violent political animosities ; such invidious distinction would, I respectfully submit, 
be entirely opposed to the true academic spirit which puts all inen on a level determined 
solely by their academic merit. I wish also to emphasise the view expressed by me that 
aiipointincnts to new chairs created in the University should rest in the hands of the 
teachers and others already in the University, and not of Goxfernment. Contact with* 
eminent foreign men of science, which is undoubtedly desirable in the interests of 
academic efficiency, would be best secured in the way in which it is secured in other 
countries of the world, that is, by inviting distinguished men of science to come over 
for short periods to deliver courses of lectures and to mix with us freely, and also, if 
foreign universities will agree to it, by exchanging professors for one or more academic 
terms. 

I wish to amplify my views regarding political activity in the universities. A 
university constituted on sound academic lines and in which men find the strength 
of their position directly proportional to their academic merit would bo incapable of 
any activity deleterious to the best interests of the country. It is impossible to separate 
university training in particular branches of knowledge from the broad training for 
citizenship of the country and the Empire which every university should impart. I 
venture to express my complete confidence in the future of Indian universities, 
provided Indians find that in their own country tjiey meet with fair play and do not 
find any door to honourable employment barred against them. 

I W'ould very respectfully request that the Calcutta University Commission take 
serious notice of the conditions existing in other Indian universities as compared with 
those in British and foreign universities in regal'd to the following matters ; — 

(a) The proportion of men who after being two years in the University are turned out 
on the allegation that they are unfit to continue further progress. 

(h) The proportion of men who arc permitted to take up honours courses as distin- 
guished from an ordinary pass course. 

(c) The proportion of men who, as the result of the university examinations, are 

arranged in the first, second and third classes or plucked for their degrees. 

(d) The proportion of men who, after entering the University, are allowed to proceed 

to research work. , 

It will bo found that in all those respects the Calcutta University stands far ahead 
of the other Indian universities, and that the facts as regards the other Indian universities 
seriously suggest that the management in some of these universities*^ is in deliberate 
opposition to Indian aspirations for advancement. 


Rammohun Library Conference. 

Note on the reorganisation of Calcutta University. 

It is but natural that any discussion on the modern system of education iu 
Bengal should begin with a reference to Raja Rammohun Roy’s famous letter to Lord 
Amherst, advocating the introduction of English education. Lord William Bentinck by 
accepting the proposal gave a great impetus to English education in this country. 
In the working out of the principle, how^ever, the Government officials were more aliver 
to their own requirements for purposes of administration than toT/hosc of the people. 
This led, during the pre- university period, to turning out in the main clerks and subor- 
dinate officials. It must be admitted, how^ever, that the Bentinck circular was attended 
with satisfactory results in the liberalising of thought and culture among those who- 
imbibed the spirit of western education. Then came the University in 1868 with 
The advancement of learning ” as its ideal. It w-as indeed a step further in th<r 
development of education on western lines: The subsequent modifications of the Act 
of 1868 did not materially effect the ideal. We have every reason to bo grateful fer 
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the benefits derived from uni\ersity education The contact with the noble thoughts 
cr> stabbed in the western literature has had its beneficial effects upon the Indian 
mina, and the knowledge of the physical bcicnces has been to the best inteiests of the 
intellectual if not the mateiial ad\ancemeut of our people The University has given 
us some of our most able leaders of thought in vaiioiib holds of life, particularly, 
education, law^, and medicine 

Unfortunately, however, the present sjstem is not fieo from defects of a serious 
nature Tlie most glaring of those delects are mentioned below — 

(j) The entire trend of the present system has been in the diicction of prominence 
on the literarj^ side, to the neglect of the other and equality important aspects 
of education This is due largely to the one sided ideal which the Calcutta 
Univ ersity has placed before itself The advancement of learning is, of couise, 
the most impoitant function of the University , but it has to bo icmembered 
that in every country it is only^ the few" who pursue know le^e tor know- 
ledge’s sake 

{h) The existing system of university education does not as a lule, help to develope 
in graduates the power ot independent thinking to the extent that is desiied. 
The ideal of the University has made it inattentiv^e to the industrial and 
commercial needs of the country 

(c) The entire scheme of education — primary, secondary, higher, industrial, and 
technical — as imparted in Bengal bv the Univ^ersity, the Education Depart- 
ment and other bodies is hardly sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
country It does not even provide the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, the municipalities, district boards and othei public bodies with all 
the kinds of officers and men lequired for the public services It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the absence of any" pi o vision for supply^mg 
railway and other workshops, factories, and business houses with their 
managers, experts and foremen 

{d) Moral training and physical education do not at present hnd any place in the 
existing system 

(e) When wo think of the remedy to those defects we arc forcibly reminded of the 
peculiar ciicumstances which prevail in this eouiitiy The very first diffi- 
culty in the way of finding a solution is the fact that the Government 
officials not, and cannot, fully represent the v^iews and interests of the 
entne ^«)mmunity , they are British in spirit and are more or loss guided by 
the interests of the ruling race This brings us- to the question of a rational 
scheme of control in matters educational The entire control of education in 
^"cry%tage — elementary, secondary and higher — and of every description — 
general, technical, and commercial — should bo placed under one body, mainly 
composed of persons conversant with educational needs and ideals and repie- 
senting the various interests of the country The inspection of schools and 
colleges, the formulation of curricula, the enforcement of rules and regulations 
and the allocation of funds should be made by this body This may be the 
University itself, ro-organised to suit the expanded scope of its duties and 
responsibilities This body should be freed from inteifcrencc by the Govern- 
ment departments, and the entire State expenditure on education should be 
placed under its control on the usual conditions of proper accounts and audit 
In advocating this form of control we are leminded of the lemarkable speech 
dehvered byTIis Excellency Lord Chelmsford at the opening of the Simla 
conference of Directors of Public Instruction held last August His Lordship 
emphatically asserted that the educational policy of the Government should 
be based entirely on educational — and not political — considerations 

(/) The true functions of a university are indicated in the Report of the London 
Unmrsity Commission which sajs “The University fulfils its end for tho 
nation and the world partly by the advancement of learning, but parti}, 
also by sending out into many of the different paths of life a constant 
stream of men and w"omen who have been trained by its teaching and 
influenced by its life/’ The best endeavour should be made to provide the 
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highest training within the borders of the country and to promote independent 
thinking and research work in the various branches of knowledge. 

The creation of the proper atmosphere in the centres of education is a factor 
that should be kept in view in organising education in all its grades. Situated 
as we are, university education is a necessity to us, and not a luxury. And 
as the university stamp in the form of certificates, diplomas, and degrees is 
the only passport to service under the Government as well as other bodies, 
every precaution should be taken to extend the scope and field of university 
education and make it accessible to all classes of people, rich and poor, high 
and low. The moral and physical sides ought not to be neglected in any way, 
but proper arrangement should bo made for the moral training and physical 
education of our young men. 

ig) As a necessary consequence all branches of knowledge, pure’ and applied, 
slmuld be taught under the auspices of the University and should at every 
s^ge be controlled by the University through properly organised com- 
mittees or councils. Agriculture, manufactures, industries, chemistry, civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and commercial training should be 
included in the curriculum of the University, with the proviso that the aj:>plied 
portion of every science should be based on an adequate knowledge of the 
pure side. The courses of studies for general education from the elementary 
to the highest stage, and technological instruction in all its grades should 
bo prescribed by the University. ^ 

\{}i) The University being a body of experts, all examinations in addition tf> those for 
university certificates, diplomas and degrees, such as those for posts under 
the Government, municipalities, district boards, should be conducted b}' 
the University. In particular, we would strongly oppose the institution of 
a school final examination under the control of a Government department. 
The rigidity of the system of examinations ought to be modified. The 
range of studios for the matriculation and intermediate examinations ought 
to be wide so as to ensure the possession by every student of an elementary 
knowledge of some of the most important subjects, but every student should 
not be compelled ^ pass in all the subjects in order to be declared successful. 
Failure in one or two subjects in any examination should not prevent a 
student from going up for higher studies in subjects in which he has shown 
proficiency so as to get certificates in these subjects only This will prevent 
the serious wastage of the intellectual resources of the country and open 
careers to many young men who otherwise would swell the ranks of the 
useless and discontented members of society. - 

i(i) The teaching profession is perhaps the worst in this country in the matter 
of pay and prospects. An earnest effort should be made to improve the status 
of the teachers and place them above want. The ancient ideal of bestowing 
the boon of education is of the highest spiritual value, and it was made 
possible because of the state supplying the wordly needs of the teachera. 

* In these days of hard struggle for existence it would be doing teachers a very 
great injustice if they of all people were requested to take the vow of poverty. 
The very necessity of training themselves and keeping themselves abreast of 
the times presupposes the provision of life above wants which should under 
all circumstances be assured to them. 

(?) The home being naturally the best place for the training of children, it should 
serve as the ideal in providing for the residence of students. The hostel 
system is unnatural, and where it cannot bo avoided the evil effects should 
be minimised by reducing the number of inmates and sweetening the relations 
between the superintendent and the students. 

(i) The intellectual and financial resources of Calcutta and of the province 
of Bengal ought to be properly organised for helping the diffusion of 
knowledge. The following methods may be useful in this connection. : — 
(A) All college libraries should have inter- collegiate exchange of standard 
books in all subjects. 
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(B) There should be a central library for old and rare books oi^en to students 
and teachers for reference and research^ 

(ii) A proper system of co-ordination should be introduced into the working of such 
institutions as the Museum, the Botanical Gardens, the Zoological Gardens, 
the laboratories and libraries so that they may bo available to teachers and 
students alike 

till) Popular university extension lectures should be largely arranged in which tho 
medium shpuld, so far as possible, bo the vernaculai 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 

I would recommend a network of universities , a university for each tract of country 
that differs socially, econonucally, morally and intellectually from another A central 
university which caters for the social, moral, economic and intellectual needs of a mis- 
cellaneous people cannot be a success, for there is a clash of ideals which is the very nega- 
tion of an ideal. 


Satiar, Radhika Lal. 

English education in this country has of late become rather expensive for the middle 
class people who form the bulk of the population How to impart efficient education 
with the least possible expcndituie would be a problem for the consideiation of the 
Commission 

Multitude' of similar books of mediocie meiit should not bo recommended instead of 
standard works which serve the purpose better, at the same time not much taxing the 
over-taxed puise of the poor parents and guardians of the students In a country where 
plain living and high thinking is the ideal palatial buildings with up-to-date modern 
comforts are hardly necessary for accommodating students 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr H. 


In order that I may make clear the constructive suggestions embodied in the 
replies to these ouestions, it is necessary that I attempt, at the risk of some 
repetition, ^omo^ preliminary remarks as to the existing state of affairs, its defects 
and the remedies which may be applied This general note is intended to connect 
together the replies given to the questions It contains the suggestion of a scheme 
of reorganisation in outline, which renders easier the task of co-ordinating the detailed 
suggestions given under the questions 

When affiliating universities were incorporated m India, the now bodies 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were called upon to deal with ,a manage- 
able number of institutions The University of Calcutta began with ten 
arts colleges By 1896 that university had 97 affiliated colleges At present 
it has, I believe, 55, the reduction being due to the operation of the Act 
of 1904 and the recent creation of the Patna University These colleges vary from 
one another in respect of management, staff, tone, financial condition and method 
of instruction The control exercised over them by the University is necessanlj 
weak The Act of 1904 sought to make it stronger, its success was only partial 
The central body is vested with far-reaching powers in respect of affiliation 
curricula and examination But the effectiveness of these poweis is limited hi 
the impossibility of dealing adequately with so large a nqmber of colleges, st 
diversely located and so unequal in their educative value Fuithermore, thii 
central body is not representative of any single institution or of any homogeneoui 
body of teachers Nor in theory is it representative of anv particular locality 
since it 18 provincial and even extra-provincial. In practice, it is largely represen 
tative of Calcutta — ^the Syndicate indeed must consist of members ordinarily residen 
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The main defects inherent in the present system are the following : — 

(a) It is difficult for the central body to secure that proper standards are 

maintained not merely in teaching, but in such matters as the residence 
of students, etc., in a host of colleges regarding any one of which its 
members as a whole cannot possess any special knowledge or interest. 

(b) The standard of examination is set by the weaker institutions, since it is 

difficult for the central body to resist the demands that a reasonable 
percentage of all candidates shall succeed and the disappointment and 
outcry which are produced by any so-called ‘ slaughter of the innocents/ 

(c) The spirit of emulation and the desire for self-improvement are thus 

deadened among many of the colleges, since it does not pay to employ an 
expensive staff or invest in costly equipment, when a rival institution 
can manage with much less and possesses equal privileges of presenting 
its students at examination, and, under an external system of tests, a 
fairly equal chance of passing them. 

(d) Competition thus becomes unwholesome. It is true that a well-educated 

Bengali will prefer to send his son to a good college, and hence there is 
groat competition for admission to places like the Presidency College. 
But many students lack guidance and look out for the place where fees 
are low^, attendance feebly enforced and discipline lax. Moreover, the 
demand is greater than can be met in the better-found colleges. This 
being so, large and cheax^ly run institutions, sometimes of the proprietary 
type, have i^rung uj) for the reception of the growing body of students 
and it is difficult for the central body to refuse its recognition of them. 

^e) The central body itself is free from competition. The universities of India 
have hitherto been only five, each exercising jurisdiction over a fraction 
of the million square miles which comprise British territory, to say 
nothing of Native States. Recently two other universities have been 
incorporated in British India and one in a Native State. This will 
make no difference. Bodies so widely separated can exercise little or no 
influence on each other. Nor is there any other kind of effective control. 
The Acts have provided safe-guards, and regulations are subject to 
Government sanction. But powers are seldom exercised, and regulations 
of themselves cannot produce a standard or a tradition. Public, opinion 
exercises considerable pressure; but it is pressure in the direction of 
w'holesale provisioi^ of facilities, easy conditions and lighter tests. The 
parent often regards education as a selective process and university 
courses and examinations in the light of a succession of hurdles which 
students are required, for no particular reason, to negotiate in the race 
for employment. 

if) The affiliating system, especially wdien organised on a large scale, encourages 

prescriptions tending to uniformity and discourages originality of teach- 
ing and study. 

ig) Thus the affiliated colleges, though varying greatly in value, are driven 

towards a groove and tend to subside into a monotonous mediocrity. 
Some indeed continue much better than others. But it is a struggle to 
do so, and they receive little encouragement. 

(h) Effective examination is impossible. Not merely are the physical diffi- 
culties great, resulting this year in a reiterated break-down of the 
JVIatriculation ; but a purely external test on such a scale is invalid for 
selection and destiuctive of good educational methods. 

(t) Finally, the mass of work thrust upon the University bodies, especially wdth 
the addition of school recognition, is too great. 

These remarks are not intended to imply that the affiliating university has failed 
in its purpose in India. Though possibly anjther and a better system might have 
been devised, that which was adopted was singularly fitted to the "conditions of this 
country and has done its work with a considerable measure of success. Any system 
has its defects. These defects become exaggerated in changed circumstances. In 
Bengal, circumstances have now changed; numbeis have increased; the organisa- 
tion has become unwieldy; intellectual development requires a finer mechanism. 

In considering what remedy can be applied, we have to consider the '"actual 
condition of affairs with which we are faced, the paucity of funds, the undesir- 
ability of sudden dislocation and the necessity of securing an organisation which 
will not prove a mere palliative. The chief conditioning fact is the Iq^rge number 
of colleges. Some have maintained that these can be reduced to the status of 
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schools I regard this as out of the question Existing institutions cannot thus 
summarily be dealt with Certain of the colleges should perhaps be so i educed, 
but public opinion and the educational needs of the community necessitate the 
retention of a laigo numbei of these colleges to catei for local needs 

The expenditure on secondary and collegiate education is alieady dispiopoi- 
tionately large when compaied with that on pi unary education The fact is, not 
that the former is excessive, but^ that the latter is inadequate Public funds 
contribute £134 million towaids piimaiy schools, £0 81 million towaids secondary 
and collegiate institutions (the figuies aio foi all-India) Obviously piimary 
education has a prioi claim on future assignments from Impel lal and local resources. 
Higher education will have to depend for its improvement largely upon benefactions 
and fees The amount which can be raised tiom these sources is limited Any 
scheme tiamed should have regard to these facts For, though more liberal suppoit 
IS essential to leform, oiganisation must be such as will husband lesouices 
The other two conditions lequire no explanatoiy leinaiks 

The alternative remedies appear to be — 

(i) The introduction of modifications in the present system. 

(ii) The adoption of a federal system, under which many university centres would 

be created associated with a few neighbouimg colleges 
(ill) The gradual introduction of an entirely new t;ype 
Course (i) would be only a palliative It was pursued in the legislation of 1904, 
which may be desciibed as a useful piece of tinkering It is being pin sued again 
in the Patna scheme, and, save that the numbei of colleges concerned is manage- 
able, that scheme does not promise any niaiked measuie ot refoim As to (u), the 
federal system was abandoned in England attei a compaiativ ely biief tiial, it 
could not be effectively intioduced into Bengal, by leason ot the laigo numbei ot 
isolated colleges and the paucit 3 ^ of ceiities suitable as seats of such univeisitics 
Hence the system, it introduced, would quickly leveit to the affiliating t>po, with 
this diffoierice, that, instead ot one univeisity, we should have a series of such 
bodies, most ot them lacking in the mateiial and the stimulus requisite for the 
leform of the ancillai y institutions Couiso (iii) appeals to be the only one which 
promises leal letoim and, it rained out in the way suggested below, will involve in 
itself no laige extia cost (indeed, will losult in consideiable economy' of teaching 
eneig>) and will cause no moie dislocation than (i) and ceitainl^^ much less than (n) 
Such a scheme might be worked out by the creation of thiee principal organisations 
— the affiliating umveisity, local universities and a standardising body. These are 
dealt with m turn below 

It IS essential that the mofussil colleges and the affiliating orgamsation should be 

bo raised that to do so is to perpetuate a system which is 
obsolete But suddenly to abolish the affiliating system 
public feeling and, in view of the number of students to be 
dealt with and tha area to be covered, would be out of the question As will presently 
be shown, the affiliating university will exist side by side with a series of local 
universities It is impossible at present to prophesy into what shape the affiliating 
university may ultimately transform itself It will suffice for the present if a bold and 
definite step is taken m the direction of reform. The step which is here proposed is 
the formation (described in the next paragraph) of local universities, having no fornTai 
relation with the affiliating organisation The difficulties inherent in a dual system ot 
this kind are obvious and must be faced, but they are probably less than the certain 
disadvantages involved either m the present system or m any scheme which will confuse 
the idea of the local university with the external examining body, and they may be 
minimised by the expedients presently to be described 

Entirely independent local universities should be foimed from time to time at 
promising centres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi and (lefr us say) 
Berhampur. It is not pretended that each one of these places is as yet fit to become 
a university centre A beginning may be made at once with Calcutta and Dacca, 
others may follow in due course, as circumstances justify We must be content with 
modest beginnings The Dacca scheme hung fire largely because of the heavy initial 
expenditure involved The principal thing to look to is the existence, at a single 
centie, of capable professors in sufficient number In the first instance Small additions 
to existing buildings and staff must be regarded as sufficient Things will then grow; 
and it IS better that they should grow from small beginnings Other aspects of this 
subiect are dealt with under Question 4 . 


retained Objectioigs may 
now regarded by rnany as 
would do great violence to 
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In pursuance of the views put forward under questions 5 and 16, it is suggested 
that Government should institute examinations for higher posts in the public service. 
So far as possible, the High Court and the medical faculties, possibly also local bodies, 
should bo induced to make use of the same tests. By this means two ends will be 
gained — examinations for employment will be dissociated from examinations of a purely 
university character and a standardising mechanism will be instituted for appraising 
the value of the different universities and counteracting any undesirable tendency to 
develop highly unequal standards of examination. A subsidiary advantage of this 
plan is that it will provide a species of external control which can be exercised with the 
minimum of friction, because the mere result of the test will react upon inferior 
institutions and wdll largely absolve Government from the necessity of taking direct 
action in cases of default in any university. The much-needed element of competi- 
tion wdll be introduced into the university system; and that competition wnll be kept 
on wholesome lines by the existence of an external standardising agency. 

Having briefly described the three organisations which appear to be necessary, 
I now proceed to elaborate the conditions which must characterise each of them in 
order that they may attain success. 

It will bo convenient to consider first the conditions essential to the success of the 
local universities. 

(A) They must be purely teaching universities. Any other arrangement would 

confuse the idea of the teaching university, dissipate the energies of the teach- 
ing staff and the governing bodies and detract from the sense of unity and 
esprit dc corps. If any comprise is permitted, even as a temporary measure, 
in the direction of affiliating or federating powers, it will inevitably become 
perpetuated and reversion will take place to the existing system. 

(B) They must be unitary. This, however, need not preclude the existence in them 

of several constituent colleges, provided that the bulk of the teaching is 
regarded as a university concern, and the separate colleges as social, residential 
and to some extent tutorial entities closely bound together in a single body. 
The existing circumstances at Dacca, for instance, appear to make the mainte- 
nance of such colleges desirable there. The uni-collegiate system, however, 
presents less difficulties and should be tried at other centres. 

(C) Whenever such colleges co-exist, as part of a unitary university, they must 

be strictly contiguous. For a student will have to go to central buildings or 
to class rooms existent in different colleges for instruction. Contiguity will 
also foster community of life. Exceptions may be permitted, within reason, in 
the case of technological workshops, agricultural farms, etc., if it is decided 
that the instruction imparted in such institutions should find a place in these 
universities. 

(D) They should be strictly residential as regards the professors .^and mainly so as 

regards the students. But residence with parents, close relatives or respon- 
sibile guardians may be permitted. The Vico-Chancellpr or the principals 
should have full discretion as to, the suitability of relatives and guardians. 

(E) They should, as far as possible, be self-governing. Their academic affair& 

should be conducted entirely by the professors. The professors should also 
have a pow'orful voice in the general administration, aided by a small and select 
number of laymen. 

(F) The principal officer in the University should a whole-time vice-chancellor 

and, so far as possible, a scholar capable of taking some part in the academic 
activities of the institution. 

One of the chief advantages of this scries oi local universities would be the scope 
afforded for useful experiment. For this reason, it is not proposed to suggest here 
any type-plan for their internal organisation. Variety is desirable to suit local 
circumstances; and elasticity is essential in order that initial faults may be 
corrected and features which have proved successful in one centre may be intro- 
duced elsewhere. The legislation undertaken for the incorporation of these bodies 
should therefore be of the simplest kind and might well resemble the French 
university legislation of 1896. Such an Act would also be of general application 
and would enable the creation of a series of universities from time to time as each 
centre came to justify the possession of control over its own teaching and the 
conferment of its own degrees. The Act might delegate the framing of initial 
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regulations legaiding constitution, couises, etc , to bodies of commissioners subiecb 
to the ultimate sanction of Government Tins will facilitate legislation and avoid 
rigidity 

The ajfiliatnig and examining bodij will continue to contiol the majority of thd 
colleges, i e , those which aie not >et fit to be transformed into local universities 
noi so situated as to be capable of foiining iiitegial paits of the same 

The chief dangers of such an organisation aie the loweiing of standaids, the 
lack ot due repiesentation ot local or special interests (e g , Muhammadan inteiests) 
and the continuance of external examinations on an enoimous scale It is neces- 
saiy that the degiees of ^he affiliating uiiiveisity should not fall into disrepute 
and come to be legaided as ‘‘external” clogiees The examination will be 
impioved by the establishment of the standaidising agency’ and the lesultant spiiit 
of competition 3 but the difficulty of laige numbeis ivill leiiiain 

In oidei to minimise these difficulties, theie should bo some ladical changes in 
the constitution of the Univeisity Its foim might well be made to approximate to 
that lecommeiided by the Ro>al Commission on Univeisity Education in London, 
Rnd, though it would be impossible to go so fai as that Commission would in the 
mattei of delegating examinations, something may be done towards dividing the 
aiea into sections foi examination pui poses 

(1) The Senate would be a representative body concerned with legislation and, 

along with the other bodies, with lecommendations for the affiliation and dis- 
affiliation of colleges 

(2) There would be a small syndicate, foi the dischaige of all administrative 

functions, answering to and composed on the lines proposed for, the Senate of 
the London Univeisitv as suggested by the Commission 

{3) The academic body and the faculties would be separate from these bodies, save 
that the foimer would nominate representatives on the Senate and S;^ndieate 
and the Syndicate would nominate a smaller number on the academic body. 
The cential academic body, consisting of the nominees of the faculties and a 
small number of nominees of the' Syndicate and Government, together wuth one 
or two delegates chosen by the local universities, would fiame the curricula, 
receive the lecommendations of the faculties for the conferment of degrees 
and act as a moderating body and a court of appeal 

^4) Faculties of law, medicine and engmeeiing would probably not be lequired, since 
the institutions which teach those subjects would have been absorbed in the 
local universities oi have ceased to belong to any university oigamsation 
The ffcultigs of aits and science would each be divided into three — each pair 
having a fixed territoiial jurisdiction, let us say foi Calcutta itself, for Northern 
and Western Bengal exclusive of Calcutta and for Eastern Lower Bengal Each 
faculty W 9 iild consist of piofossors selected by the governing bodies of the 
colleges within these limits and of a lesser numbei nominated by the academic 
body and Government It would co-oidinate the work of the boards of exami- 
neis wuthin its circle and recommend to the academic body those deemed 
woithy of degiees If it was found impossible to form faculties of science 
though, with some aid from the local universities, this should be possible, 
then this part of the ariangoment should ^be loft to a cential faculty, the 
inconveniences of such an airangernent, however, are manifest 

(5) The boaids of exammeis, composed of professois nominated by the faculties 
and a smaller number of nominees of the academic faculty, would set the 
papers and value the answeis and would conduct oral and practical examina- 
tions, each within the territory assigned to the faculty under which it woikod 
It might he objected that a scheme of this kind would necessaiilv losult in un* 
equal standards in the circles allotted to the different faculties This tendency 
^oiild be checked by the academic body, and much might bo expected from the 
presence of external examiners, fiee and infoimal discussion between the faculties 
and the affiliating and local universities, and assistance rendered hv one bodv to 
another Even if this did not i esult in complete unifoimity a model ate margin 
of variation in the standard would be a cheap price to pay for the satisfaction of 
local claims, the awakening of local interest, the icposal m local professors of a 
certain measure ot confidence, the possibility of oral tests and of reference to 
college recoids and the gradual breaking up of a lifeless and unwieldy system of 
•examination 
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The University of Bengal, as such an organisation may bo called, would continue 
the unavoidable system of affiliation and examination. But that system would be 
tempered ])y the delegation of x^owers and stimulated by the co-existeiice of local 
universities and a standardising agency of examinations. 

The 8tandat dismg CKjency would be of t\vo kinds. 

(а) The x^^’incipal agency would be the Board for conducting examinations which 

will rxualify candidates for Government service and certain professions. Thi& 
Board and its operations will be described under question 15. 

(б) Another agency will result from the informal reciprocity in academic matters- 

which may be expected to establish itself between the various universities. 
This would take the form of exchange of examiners, consultation regarding 
curricula, comparison of the results of teaching, etc. A standardising agency 
of great importance may thus be formed. But it must depend, less upon statu- 
tory obligation, than upon mutual confidence and the desire to give and to 
receive assistance. One of its advantages would be the relief it will afford to 
subsidiary academic bodies and new local universities in the early stages when? 
the material for forming effective facilities wdll as yet be incomplete. 

The general effect of this system should be that it will enable Government to 
exorcise, without direct interference, an effective and automatic check through 
the examining board, and tjiat a spirit of mutual trust and helpfulness will be- 
engendered through the assistance rendered by one university to another and by 
the universities to the examining board. 

The outline of this scheme is pictorially shown below. 

The University of Bengal (affiliating and examining). 

The Acade 

I 
i 

Local arts and Local arts and Loc 

science faculties for science faculties for scien 
Cdcutta. Northern and Western East 

Bengal. 

The local teaching universities, independent of each -t-j of the I 



Calcutta Dacca Rajshahi v 

Finally there will be the examining board, which wii 
the universities, but will admit their graduates of ai3xorox>i 
examinations and thus serve as a standardising agency, .i 
question 15. 

The scheme outlined above does not pretend to bo detailed 
In some rcsx^ects details will bo supplied in the answers below\ 
which may he urged against it x^erhaxDS the chief are the following 

(i) The system of having two universities at a single centre, o. 

and the other for examining, has at various times been conu ...n i’he 
question has been discussoa mainly wdth reference to the University of 
London. Even the Gresham Commission recommended a separate 
standing board for the examination of external students. Two of the 
members of that Commission did not allow the possibility of combining 
teaching and examining functions in a single body. But the problem 
presented by Bengal is very different from that presented by the London 
University. The problem of the internal and external student in London 
is distinct from that of the products of teaching and examining 
universities. Moreover, the present scheme is intended to provide for 
the Presidency of Bengal, which contains 45i millions of inhabitants 
and only one university. The population of the United Kingdom^ is the 
same and it contains 18 universities. It will be answered that university 



The Senate 
( mainly legislative) 

The Syndicate 
(executive) 
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education in the United Kingdom is far more advanced In point of 
quality thePo may be truth m this remaik, but as regards quantity 
the number of university students in the Piosidency of Bengal is greater 
than that in the United Kingdom — viz , about 23,000, against about 
18,000, though the lattei nurnbei is probably below normal A multi- 
plicity of universities, some of them dilfeiont in type, has not so far 
as I am aware, pioved injurious in the United Kingdom It would be 
difhcult to urge any objection against the affiliating and examining 
institution with its head-quarters at Calcutta and independent loc^ 
univeisities forming, so to speak, enclaves in the tenitory over which 
the former has genoial juiisdiction One might just as well object that 
the ‘ external ’ organisation in London rendered impossible the existence 
of Oxtoid, Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, etc 
objection might indeed be, laised to the co-cxisteuce in the city of Cal- 
cutta of a great teaching university and of an affiliating university If 
such a difficulty appears to be insurmountable then the idea of a puiely 
teaching univoisity for Calcutta may, at least tempoiaiily, be dropped 
and an organisation may be bi ought into being similai to the new 
Univeisity of Patna, the local univeisities at Dacca, Rajshahi, etc , 
howevGi , " being given complete independence as they are created I 
would legard such a compiomise as far pieferablo to any failure to bring 
into being new institutions of a unitary and self-governing type At 
the same time I should legard the aiguments which led to such a com- 
piomise as unsupported by the facts of the case and I should be sorry to 
see the teaching functions of the Univeisity of Calcutta thus handi- 
caiiped fiom the beginning by extianeoiis woik Anotliei alternative 
would be the lemoval of the teaching univeisity of Calcutta to a place 
outside that city (see under Question 21) 

(ii) It may be objected that the materials for creating independent universities* 
are meagre The same objection will apply to the academic delegacies 
of the affiliating university This is a difficulty which must be faced 
and we must be content with modest beginnings After all, that which 
exists at Dacca or Rajshahi is piobably not inferior to that which existed 
in the case of certain universities which have rapidly expanded into 
successful institutions The mam thing is to make a beginning — not 
with the full number of independent universities at once, but with two 
or thiee in the first instance and with otheis as circumstances justify 
If in each case as it arises in tuin a clean beginning is made, local con- 
fidence will grow, local benefactions will be encouraged and the formation 
of lai^ei and supoiioi staff’s will bo facilitated 
(ill) It may be uigcd that the imposition of an examining board will increase 
the evils of examination Those evils in India do not aiise from excess 
of e^faminations The number of examinations is not overburdening 
TBut the manner of conducting them and the scale on which they are 
conducted have tended to ceitain methods of instruction and havo over- 
whelmed the institutions which present candidates The proiasion of 
smallei examining centres and the reduction which will thus be made 
possible in the external character of tho tests should in itself work coi^ 
siderable refoim Tho further examination foi Government service and 
ceitain professions will apply only to some of the students and is 
dosiiable foi maintaining unifoiinity of standards Thi^ system is 
pursued in making appointments to the Indian Finance Department 
The staffing of that Department forms a recommendation rather than a 
condemnation of such a system But if it is held that "the subjection of 
a student to a subsequent examination within a year of his taking ms 
degree forms an insuperable objection (though various precedents might 
be adduced in its support) then resort might be had to the system pursued 
in some continental countries whereby Government itself confers thos 
degrees which qualify for service and the professions I should, however, 
consider this a less excellent way, because, for the majority of students, 
the academic test would then be made identical with a vocational test, 
a point regarding which further remarks are made under question 15 
(iv) Even if it be allowed that the examinations will not b© excessive in number,, 
it may be objected that the establishment of the examining board means 
the perpetuation of the external examination — one of the things we are 
especially concerned to avoid As a matter of fact, this written ©xamina- 

2 H 2 
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tion should be a short one, confined to a few subjects, and the examiners 
should attach great weight to the record of the candidate, his past 
achievements and the result of an oral test. 

(v) Above all, it may be pointed out that the change proposed will leave things 
very much where they were before, since the local universities will affect 
only 6,000 or 7,000 students and the rest will remain under the affiliating 
system. But the effect of the local universities is not expected to end 
with the students they actually educate ; the great thing is to make a 
beginning, and the other changes suggested will hidp to remedy the 
inconveniences entailed in a wide affiliating organisation. 

On the other hand, it appears that some such scheme is essential in order to 
lemove university education from the groove into which it has fallen, to reduce by 
D^nltiplication oi centres the impossibly large number of examination candidates, 
to restore confidence on the jiart of the outlying districts and to cater for special 
local requirements. 


Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

The question of the improvement of Indian universities cannot be adequately con- 
sidered apart from that of education generally. The lamentable fact that university 
work consists very largely of mere cramming and being crammed for examinations, 
that it is the degree which is desired by the students rather than sound knowledge or 
mastery of the metliods and principles of the science, is not entirely duo to defects of the 
regulations of the University or of its relation ^o Covernmental appointments, but 
perhajis to a greater extent to the inferior quality of the system of education through 
which students have })assed before entering the University. This is essentially a question 
of money. Though their status is improving, teachers are still a depressed class, 
badly paid and little esteemed, recruited from those who can find no other work to 
do. To make teaching a fairly remunerative and honourable profession would react on 
the universitiei^ in two ways. It would provide the universities witli a body of students 
Avho are more fitted to profit in the courses, and more disposed to study in tlie right 
i^pirit. It would also give to more graduates prospects of h >nourable care:T 


Sutherland, Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. 

My views in regard to university education in India may be briefly expressed as 
follows : — 

(а) I think an Indian university should concentrate itself solely on the Kigher educa- 

tion connected with the granting of degrees and should make over all non- 
degree examinations to the Education Department. In particular, I think 
the present entrance examination should be abolished, and that the Educa- 
tion Department sliould be allowed to institute a school final examination 
m its place. In jilace of the entrance examination I would suggest a special 
matriculation examination restricted to candidates who wish to begin a 
university career and to study for some or other special university degree. 

(б) The scheme of education in force in Australia is more suitable to the needs of 

India than any other system I know. I can speak of its value from my own 
personal experience, for I was born and brought up in Australia. Br efly, 
the Australian system consists of : — 

(а) State schools under the Minister of Education where general education is 

imparted up to a distinctly high standard. 

(б) Colleges and Grammar schools, which are preparatory schools for the uni- 

versity matriculation and for other special examinations for the services, 
and for business life. 

The Uni versity and its affiliated colleges, concerned solely M ith academic 
instruction and wilh the granting of degrees. 
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(c) Each Indian university should be a teacliing university, and not simply an 
oxamining body for the granting of degrees It ought to be on the 
Australian model, with its central block of administrative offices, and 
with its own arts, science medical, law ,andothei colleges in close association 
All colleges other than those of the unuersitv gioiip should be merely resi- 
dential colleges for students, but with lecturers to act as tutors to resident 
students in their non-university hours In Aiistialia many of the colleges- 
of this class are denominational — such as the Trinity (Church of England). 
Ormond ( Presbyteiian) and Queen’s (Methodist) colleges in Melbourne, and 
St Paul’s (Church of England), St John’s (Roman Catholic), St Andrew’s^ 
(Presbyteiian) and Wesley (Wesleyan) colleges in Sy dney 1 think denomina- 
tional residential colleges on much the same lines could be leadily arranged 
for in India, and I think they would solve the pioblem of students’ hostels^ 
which at present IS always a difficult one All univeisity students w lio do not 
live with their paicnts oi guaidians should be encouiaged to live at these* 
residential colleges, and tlie colleges themselves should be constructed 
and administered by the lespective leligious communities — Hindu, Sikhy 
Musalman, etc Carefully selected men of each community should be tho 
master and loctureis of the respective colleges, and should be responsible to 
the University toi the moral and physical welfare of the students in their 
chaige I am not at all in favour of the present scheme of Government 
hostels for separate colleges, and think it is a fai bcttei plan to have all 
students of tlie same nationality — whatevei then course of study — in their 
own residential college It also broadens a student’s mind to mix constantly 
witli otlier students undergoing a different course of study to lus own 

(d) In university life tlie students should have th^ closest possible association with 
the Unueisity They should jiass tho nmtriculation examination of the 
University to gain admission, taking up any special extra subjects which may 
be ])resciibed toi tlie com sc they are to follow — whcthei medicine, science, 
aits, law, ( ngmeciing, etc They should registci their names as university 
students at the university office, and should deal direct with the university 
office on all matteis connected with their courses of study and with their 
examinations They should be medical students, law students, arts students, 
science stude its, etc — as the case may be — in name riglit from the commence- 
ment, M\d should fool all the tune that they are university students, and not 
merely students of a particular college I tliiiik aRo it would bo of advantage 

to make them wear gowns when attending lectures 

'0 

To illuSlrate the above point I will show how little association the Lahore medical 
student has with lus Punjab University — He begins by enteiing a science 
college, where his namoisregisteicd foi the University by his principal, and he 
only comes in contact with the University w hen he appears for lus F Sc exam- 
ination He then joins the Medical College, wheie the pimcipal again registers 
his name for the University as a medical student, ancl for the succeeding fivo 
years he considers himself a student of the IVIodical College and sees practi- 
cally nothing of university life, and hardly comes at all into contact with 
university students of other faculties His name is sent in for the various 
M B , B S examinations by the principal, who also collects the examination 
fees for the University The student’s only association with the University is 
wheahegoes three tifues in the course of five years to the university examina- 
tion hall to sit for lus degree examinations, and when he looks later at the< 
university notice board to see whether he has passed or not His last touch 
with the University is when he is called up some seven months after passing^ 
lus final examination to receive lus degree at tho Convocation Under the 
present system I cannot see how any Indian student can feel himself to be 
a university student in the same manner that students do in the Umted 
Kingdom and elsewhere 

(c) With regard to medical study and its connection with the University there are a 
few points worth bringing to the notice of the Commission. One is the imper- 
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feet knowledge of English, the bad handwriting, and the poor spelling of many 
of the students passed on to us from the arts and science colleges. That 
ought to be remedied by greater neatness in writing and greater correctness 
in spelling being insisted upon in the entrance, arts and science examinations. 
Another point is the question of the preliminary sciences in relation to medical 
study. Formerly instruction in chemistry, physics, botany and zoology 
was part of the medical curriculum, and the teaching of those subjects was 
carried out at the Medical College, but some eight or nine years ago all such 
instruction was made over to the Science Faculty. That transfer was, I think, 
a mistake, for our students no longer associate these science subjects with 
the medical subjects to follow, and are of less value to us than their predeces- 
sors used to be. Personally, I should like to have science teaching for the 
M.B., B.S., course again taken over by the Medical College. Apart from these 
two points the Lahore medical curriculum in its relation to the University is 
quite satisfactory, and on the whole quite a good curriculum. The matter 
of examinations, how ever, must be commented on for too much stress is laid 
by the University on the written examinations and not enough on the practical 
and clinical examinations. In the Punjab only half as many marks are award- 
ed for the practical and clinical examinations as for the written, and up to 
the present the Medical Faculty has not been able to persuade the University 
of the absurdity of this practice. In consequence, with a pass percentage of 
33 per cent, in each subject and 60 per cent, in the aggregate, it is not easy 
to fail a student for defect in the practical examination when lie has good 
marks in the written, and the percentage of passes is therefore much higher 
than it ought to be. I think the marks for the practical and clinical portions 
of an examination should bo the san^e as for the written, and I believe it would 
also be an advantage if tlie note books with the results of the work done in the 
practical classes in the college, and the case taking notes of the hospital work 
could also be considered along with tlie university results in determining 
passes and failures. 


WA.KER, Dr. Gilbert T, 


In reply to the invitation for any suggestions that are not covered by the Com- 
mission’s questions, I would forward the following remarks : — 

From whatever standpoint we attempt to improve the university teaching 
of India, we are continually brought up by the tact thi^:. no eftorts can 
be suecossful unless tluu'e is a really efficient governing body. In the 
tirst place members of this must bo prepared to devote time and 
enthusiasm to committee work; and though I have a very high opinion 
of those meinhei's of the staff, that J ha\ e nud, 1 know' that tliey cannot 
spare sufficient of tlie energy tliat this work demands in addition to that 
required for their routine duties. In other words, the man-power of the 
siaff must ho increased 

Secondly, and ev(ui more important in my viewy is that there shall he on the 
governing bodies men of experience and knowh'dge of modern methods in 
sufficient numbers to exercise influence. Tlie syllabus of subjects taught, 
the mode of teaching and the character of the examinations require 
revision from time to time or the whole teaching becomes paralysed by 
lack of contact with the living and growing science. Mathematics is 
one of the oldest sciences : yet the mathematical tripos has only kept its 
usefulness by changes amounting almost to reconstitution about every 
fifteen years, together Avith gradual growth in the intervals. Thus since 
1885, Part II, wdth its optional subjects, has been introduced because it 
became impossible for any man to cover the whole of mathematics, the 
order of merit has been abolished, and Part I has been made easy 
enough to be taken after a single year of residence. All subjects ar4 
growing and the systam must develope wdth them. Now, at Cambridge 
the vested interests are less strong than in Calcutta, and there are about 
ftO Fellows of the Royal Society living in the town but it often requires 
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a hard struggle to get a leform earned Hence, I see little hope of leal 
efficiency at Calcutta unless there is a much moie numeious representa- 
tion of modem ideas 

A large proportion of Fellow s of the Royal Society in India are not in any 
Education Department, hence I think it would be a great gain to the 
universities if some informal method could be devised of bringing specialists 
who aie not in the local Education Depaitment into closei touch with them, 
especially as the number of specialists may grow rapidly in the next 
ten years 

One scheme that has been suggested is that there should be science services , 
and that a man in the chemistry seivice might seive as piofessoi say 
tor five years then finding that his enthusiasm for teaching had 
diminished consideiably, he might become chemist to the Geological 
Suivey Latei on if promotion there were not good enough, he might 
occupy a more highly paid post as chemist m some depaitment of 
technical chemistry and finally perhaps become Director of the chemical 
service I am still uncertain regarding the general working of the scheme, 
but as far as university teaching is concerned, there can be no doubt as to 
its oxticme usefulness It would give the colleges of India the chance of 
hearing a man lecture either when fresh from an English university or 
later on when his cxpcnence of practical conditions had matured and 
stimulated him, and if he w^ere a failure at teaching he could be moved 
on without great difficulty 


Watkins, Rev Dr C. H. 

On receiving an application for admission, if the student asks for such subjects as 
we teach, he is furnished with a prosjiectus and an admission sheet If not, w^o offer 
him an alternative for any subject in which we are not yet affiliated If he passed 
the Matriculation in the first division, wo sometimes expedite matters specially In the 
ca^e of scholarship-holders, we always do so, and we give a “free studentship” in 
addition If a candidate passed in the third division, wo ask for special testimonials, 
anl, unless these are thoroughly satisfactory, wo reject him As the funds for the 
college have been provided, thus far, almost entirely from local sources, wo giv^ 
some preference to local applicants Apart from these considerations, admission de- 
pends on the date of application and on the accommodation available in the particular 
classes ho wishes to attend , also, if he desires to live in one of the hostels, on the room 
a\ailablc ther® Occasionally an admission is delayed or refused on the ground of poli- 
tical suspicion 

All students aie required to pav then fees, and hostel students are required also 
to pay their hostel deposit, before the admission sheet is signed by the principal 

In some instances students have had to be rejected after sending money orders (un- 
invited) or taking long journey^s, oui view being that such considerations are of no im- 
portance compared with intiinsic fitness 

All students are lequiied to state, on then admission sheets, the ^religious body 
to which they belong, but we do not differentiate between them on this ground We 
are not — oi not yet — a Government college, «o that wo are left more free to choose 
this and many other respects 1 owever, the practical working ot circumstances has 
somewhat favoured the Muhammadans A very good proportion of them matriculated 
111 the first division, several of them were able to «ay in advance that they had special 
stipends, and we have abundant accommodation in the Mushm hostel as well as in tJie 
Persian class-room We have, of course, shown them no partiality on religious grounds 
as such. 

Our percentage of Muhammadan students is about 17 2, and of Hindus about 82 8. 

One of my first tasks will have to be the investigation of the suitability of the 
students’ guardians ; in some cases, perhaps, even of then genuineness Many guardians 
are elder brothers, little older than the students themselves, and of these a large number 
hve at a distance The local guardian in Rangpur is in many cases an unknown quantity 
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to me, and he is not always known to anyone in the college. It is therefore difficult, 
at the moment, to say how much there may or may not be of wise supervision. This 
needs to bo altered in view of the fact that so many students are quite young and at a 
great distance from their homes, and also because of the present political unrest, pre>* 
valent so largely among the student class. 

With us, however, the probk‘m will be to a large extent solved automatically about 
next June, when wo shall remove to our new site, and nearly all our students will come 
into residence. 

j am not very clear as to the scope of the question relating to transfers, and I 
have little theory on the point. 

In practice, I have made no difficulty concerning transfers, whether from us or to 
us. We should rarely reject a student with a transfer certificate pro])erly filled in. If 
we did, political suspicion would perhaps be the most likely ground. I find that a student 
occasionally desires to be transferred from us without sufficient evidence as to the reason, 
and I am insisting on medical certificates, counter signature by the guardian, and the 
other safeguards laid down in the university regulations. 

We have a large number ot transfer students owing to our being a new college, and 
owing to local men coming back to Rangpur who would have preferred a local college 
all along, if there had been one. Most of these joined before I arriv-ed in October. 

Many ot them are “ plucked ” men, and all alike have the disd\"antage of changing 
their course and their teachers in mid-stream. I expect this to have a bad effect on our 
first ijet of examination results. 

Thus far wo have sent no students in for any public oxmination. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

Educational report suhnitted. 

CHAPTER I. 

CnufEBAii Introduction. 

The progressive realisation of responsible government in India which has l'e?n 
announced by the Secretary of State as the goal of British policy, depends upon the creation 
ot an electorate, on whose will the work of governing shall be hi\md, A potential electorate 
sufficiently large or intelligent for this purpose does not, at present, exist. For tlie pnr- 
p >^os of this report wi‘ have set ou \stfi ves to determine how far education can assist in the 
creation of an adequate electorate, and what kind of education will produce, ajf quickly 
as possible, as many citizens as possible to bear the burden of responsible government. 
This definition of the problem before us shows exactly where the difficulty lies. It 
may be summed up in the word “ creation.” No previous Government has ever 
attempted such a task. Wherever we have self-go\"eniing institutions these have been 
the result of a long process, during which, on the one side, a feeling ot national needs 
has gradually firced itself upon the minds of the majority of the people, and on the 
other, the Government has come to realise that only in sharing more and more widely 
the responsibilities and powers of administration can the work of that administration 
be carried on successfully. In all cases the demand has been widespread before the 
concession has been granted, and the transference of powers has not involved the 
creation of an electorate to exercise them ; the material for an electorate has already 
been in existence, or has only awaited recognition. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
ca.4e of Britain. During the whole of the nineteenth century, the lower classes of English 
society < were becoming increasingly aware of their, importance in the State, and 
increasingly determined to obtain a share of political power corresponding thereto.. 
Gradually, in answer to their conscious demand, responsibility in the work of govern- 
ment was made over to them. But this responsibility was not conferred merely as 

* This report which in a sUghl modified form was the work of others beside myself is submitted as repre- 
senting my general view's on educational reconstruction in India and tlie necessity of dealing with the subject 
as a i^ole rather than in compartments 
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a palliative to agitation , it was generally recognibed that the political education 
of the people had been such that their demands were legitimate, and could be satished 
without grave dangers to the safety of the State Pohtically, wc may say, then education 
had been sufficient , intellectually, there were many shortcomings These had long ago 
been pointed out by educational enthusiasts, such as Lancaster, Bell, and Broughham , 
and the people themselves, in the couise of then advance along the load of responsible 
government, began to reali'^e the necessity for education Noi could the Government 
itself ignoic lor long the national need , the dangers of an ignorant electorate weie mani- 
fest the will of the people and the will of the Government wore at one, and the education 
of the electorate was undertaken in earnest 

In India the case is far otheiwiso The demand for icsponsible government comes 
from a very small section ot the community , we cannot say that it repiesenta a unani- 
mous feeling among the majoiity of the people So small, indeed, is tins section of the 
community, that the transference ot lesponsibihty and power into their hands would 
r< suit, not in the realisation of responsible government, but in the eieation of an oligarchy, 
which would inevitably, despite the best intentions in the world, end in government in 
their own interests by the ])resent liteiate classes In these provinces, out of IH million 
adult males, only one million aie shown by the last census as literate, and the test of 
literacy is so low that only a small propoition of this mfllion can be assumed to possess 
even the lowest educational qualiliealion for an intelligent electorate 

If, therefore, wo are to ciexU an adequate electorate we must laise this low figure 
considerably This would seem to be the task ot education Plainlv, liowcver, it is a 
slowj^rocess Not only must c due ation be evtendod to many classes at present outside 
its influence, but the quality of the education given must be gicatly improved In the 
creation of an electorate, education, it is obvious, can do much fldic perfect fruit of educa- 
tion IS a sound judgment , the educated man may not be an expeit in any single subject^ 
but he will be <ible to examine intelligently evidence put betore him, and arrive at a con- 
clusion based on common sense Such a man is the ido.il electoi It wc can build up 
a system of education which ^ull ])roduce this type of intelligence, the task of education, 
defined above will be completed Quite apart from curiicula and mental training, we 
can secuie also, in the atmosj there ot our schools and colleges, influences potent to pro- 
duce that selt-ieliane^ and independence of judgment which aio essential to the intelligent 
voter This foiination ot character is as much the task of education as is intellectual 
training 

But when wo cyne to consider this question of the c haracter of the voter, it becomes 
clear that education alone, ^hat is to say the education of school and college, with all the 
influences that are implied theicm, will not, of itselt, teach the piospective elector to 
reahse what a vo^ means and how it can be employed Lemociatic institutions, alien 
as they are fo the genius ot Endia, will nevci be undcTstood, in their full bearing, through 
merely intellectual demonstration, howevei complete No theory lu this field is of any 
value when sepaiated from piactice Education in citizenship is not merely a question 
ot school courses and academic oiganisation , it implies a definite share m the business 
of government The eiealion of a class intellectually equipped lor the duties ot an elec- 
torate, blit totally inexjieriencod in the practical exercise of such duties, can ^nly lead to 
national disastei Recent events in Russia, to say nothing of those which^avo the 
Ereneh Revolution its distinctive charactci, should be oui warning 

Again, if education is to be widely extended, as it must bo if our ultimate electorate 
IS truly to rejiresent all classes in India, then the desire foi education and the appreciatior 
of its value must, also, be more widely felt It is not our business to fix the 
nature of the qualification which would be apphcable to immediate needs , we 
have rather to solve the difficulty of providing an educational system that will ensure a 
growth towards an adequately educated electorate at a not very distant future Sdeh 
an electorate would have to include many members from classes cAgaged in manual and 
mechanical labour At present, classes engaged in such work in India do not reahse 
the necessity for education, any more than they did in England before 1870 So far from 
considering that it may raise their level of efficiency in the occupation upon which then 
livelihood depends, the majority of them do not realise that education has any message 
to giv©^ or any benefit to confer. As a result of the operation, partly, of a caste system 
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and the traditional division of labour, and, partly, of natural and economic causes, educa- 
tion has come to be, in practice, the privilege or monopoly of a class. Here, again, we 
are confronted with the same danger. To multiply facilities for education, without 
providing that this education shall be equally accessible as far as possible to all classes, 
would result in the continued exclusion from the potential electorate of that great bulk 
•of the people upon which the prosperity of the country depends, namely, the agricultural 
population. Nor is it sufficient merely to make education accessible ; it must, somehow 
•or other, be made attractive to those classes wKich have not hitherto seen its value. No 
change in the direction of a more vital teaching of subjects more practically important 
to these classes will of itself effect this conversion. But a change may be made in the 
‘direction of more effective propaganda, and we believe that much can be done in this way, 
provided that we can secure as missionaries of education men who are themselves enthu- 
siasts, fully convinced of its utility and power. The need for primary education is there 
but at present it is latent. The cultivator and industrial worker is usually unconscious 
of it ; the educational propagandist must make him conscious of it. We are not without 
a precedent when wo urge this course of action. In the 70 years or so which supervened 
between the replacement of apprenticeship by the factory system, and the introfluction 
•of Mr. Forster’s Education Bill of 1870, the desire for primary education on the part of 
the masses hud to bo stimulated by the enthusiasm of educationists and by their propa- 
ganda among the upper and middle classes of the population. This took the form of 
Bhowing the people that elementary education was necessary as the groundwork of demo- 
cratic institutions. A similar demonstration must bo made in India. To this end we 
must so train and inspire our primary school masters and elementary school inspectors 
as to make them enthusiastic missionaries of education. Their work will, we believe, 
be assisted, to a certain extent, by changing economic conditions. Therp is already a 
stirring of agrarian discontent ; there is already a tendency to combine for social improve- 
ment. The future of India, it is generally agreed, depends largely upon the development 
of her resources. When this development takes place, there will be a greater demand 
for skilled labour. The element of competition will be introduced. This will react upon 
the agricultural population. It will be seen that education enables a man to get on better 
in life, not only because he is thereby fitted for some more lucrative employment than 
agriculture offers, but also bccaiiisc he becomes through education a better agriculturist, 
knowing how to make the most of his resources and how to sell his produce at the best 
profit. Two results will follow. Education will be more apiireciated, and consequently 
desired, by the ])resent illiterate classes, and there will be more openings in life for the 
literate classes ; the old barrier between these two sections of the community will bo 
weakened ; the desire for economic and social improvement will bring with it political 
aspirations to secure that improvement, and both will produce a denftind for education 
among people at ])rcsont unmoved by any issues wider than the needs of the day. 

While it is clear, therefore, that political and economic factors must co-operate with 
education, if resjionsible government is to be progressively realised in India without 
those upheavals of societ 3 ^ wiiich have occurred too often in other countries, yet it is also 
obvious that education is of paramount importance. The danger of conferring political 
pow er iipon‘<in ignorant and unintelligent electorate is too great to be faced. The situation 
that would follow such an act in India staggers the imagination. If the people are to 
govern, and ultimately it is the people that must govern always and everywhere, then 
the people must be educated and that as quickly as possible. This is the problem which 
confronts the political reformer, and this is the problem which the educationist must 
help him to solve. This involves, w^e are convinced, a complete reconstruction of our 
educational system. Indian education is an organic whole, no part of which can be 
modified without affecting vitally the other parts. At the same time, the present system 
is feo utterly inadequate to the progressive realisation of responsible government that 
nothing less than a change throughout the entire structure will suffice to secure the objects 
we now envisage. We cannot attack the problem by compartments. Secondary educa- 
tion depends upon primary education, and university education upon both. No reform 
of the universities can be undertaken with any hope of success while the secondary 
schools remain as they are, and no reform of the secondary schools possible without 
.an entire re-modelling of primary education. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pre-requisites for the Education of the Electorate (Primary Education). 

Bearing these consicleiations in mind, we may now proceed to determine the manner 
in which education can assist in the formation of an electorate From what has boon 
said, it lb obvious that education must be extended as widely as possible, in order that 
our electorate shall be representative This is particularly necessary in the case of India, 
lor here a small electorate is incapable of representing the people as a whole, and an oli- 
garchy IS easy of formation There ^\^ll have to be a much larger number of educated 
persons among all classes of the community befoie it will be possible to*say that the danger 
of inequitable or inadequate representation of the people has been averted. The 
writers of this report are educationists whose vork is chiefly in the United Provinces ol 
Agra and Oudh, htnce the statistics used and the moie specific refeionces will lefei to these 
province‘s. In crder to obtain for the United Provinces an educated eicctoiato of 
between two and thr ^e millions, it will be necessary to turn out our educated electors at 
the rate of some 103 000 per annum This means that primaiy education must not 
only be much moio widely extended, but also greatly improved in quality 

In respect of quantity, it has been exceedingly difficult to get lehable statistics 
to help us to an adequate statement of the piesent position Up to the time of writing 
we are for the most part obliged to rely upon figuies for the year 1912, and even in regard 
to these, we have grave doubts, for piimary school statistics are notoriously inaccu 
rate In that year there were 553,(X)0 boys in the primary schools, divided up among 
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So far as total attendance is concerned, we aie able to say that m the live years mtervemng 
I etween 1912 and 1917 the numbers liave increased to nearly 700,000 (an increase of 
150,000) 

Let us for the present leave out of consideration the rapid i ate of increase of primary 
tducaLon We have, at this moment, in the piimaiy schools, a number of potential 
electors more than sufficient to siipply tlie annual figure of 100,000 a year v Inch is required 
to feed our proposed electorate of betu een t\\ o and three million‘s If only u e can save the 
wastage whicli now occnis, we shall reach our electoral figure in little more than a decade 
But the enormous wastage between the prejiaratory classes and the upper piimary class 
IV still continues, smee tlio number who passed the upper jirimary examination in 1910 
is onl}" 24,877 

Indeed, we estimate that if the jiresent w astage is allowed to continue, it will be mofe 
than a c^nin^y before the proposed electoral figure of from two to three millions is attiinned. 
In an ideal system, with a population showing an mteicst in education, the enrolment 
of 214,000 in preparatory class \ sliould produce an attendance m class III (which is where 
w e intend the primary school to end) of about 200,000 (In this connection it must be 
remembered that many boys never pass through the preparatory stage at all, but come 
m straight at the lower primary stage ) Of these 200,000, in any ideal system, 100,000 
ehould come up to a standard fitting them foi education higher than the primary stage. 
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A great expansion, therefore, in the numbers of those who enter the primaiy schools 
Is not necessary ; but it is essential to secure that those who enter shall remain to the 
upper primary stage, and that of these a larger proportion shall i)ass on to the higher 
stage of education. This brings us to the consideration of the quality of our primary 
schools. 

In respect of quantity, it is significant that in 191G, while there were 608,301 
pupils reading in the lou er primary stage, in the upper primary there were onI\^ 106,481. 
Moreover, only 33,073 entered tlie upper primary examination, of wliom 21,877 passed. 
The wastage between the lower primary and upper primary classes speaks for itselL 
Many boys never pass beyond the preparatory^ stage, and many more fall out after the 
lower primary stage. To Avhat ’s this wastage due ? Evidence show s tliat if the primary 
school teacher took interest in his work, did it properly, and enlisted the sympathies of 
the parents, this A\astage could be largely avoided. At present many boys fall out byr 
the way simiily because the teaclier takes no interest in their progress. Especially is this 
true in the case of the preparatory classes, where the curriculum is thoroughly unpractical, 
and tlie teaching very inadequate. A boy often spends two years or even longer upon a 
course wliich should at most occupy one year. Parents cannot be expected to be enthu- 
siastic about primary education when such is the state of affairs. At present no apparent 
advantage accrues to the primary school teacher from encouraging parents to continue 
the education of their children beyond the preparatory stage. Provided the teacher 
can retain a sufficient number of boys to secure the status and grants, he doe.s not gain 
anytliing by increasing the numbers in his school. An increase in numbers would, in 
fact, give lam more \fbvk w ithout more pay, and would entail the risk of a smaller per- 
centage of passes in the upper i)riniary examination. In England, at a similar political 
stage in elementary education, the ‘‘ payment by results ” system was instituted. It 
is interesting to note that it was instituted as a remedy for the same kind of difficulty 
as w e are trying to combat in India. It is now' admitted on all sides that it was perfectly 
legitimate as a temporary expedient. Educationally, it may become pernicious, if 
allow ed to continue beyond a certain time, but ]wactically it inessential at the early stages 
of a national system of elementary education. We are deliberately of opinion that, under 
the guidance of an efficient inspectorate, with full knowledge of its educational dangers, 
this method should be used in India ; and that both tlie school and the iearli-ifi should 
get additional gr.ints and emoluments for every boy they pass from the primary school 
into the school we call national. 8o that we are prepared to advise as a further aid to 
efficiency in the upper classes of the primary school some system of “ paj^ment by results.” 
The ajiathy of the parents, of Avhich %\e hear ^o much, must be ascribed partly to the 
apathy of the teaclicr and of the inspectorate. Yet we cannot expect f^om the teacher 
anything but apathy under the present conditions. A primary scliool teacher, if un« 
trained, commences liis career on a salary of Rs. 8 per month, which is less than the pay 
of menial servants. Even a trained teacher will get only Rs. 10 to 12, which, if he has 
children, is not sufficient for the bare necessaries of life. Nor will good work improve his 
pros])ects. Can we w onder that he loses interest ? No man of any parts or ambition 
will take up teaching in primary schools as a profession. The consequence is that only 
ignorant men,‘ who cannot do anything else, engage in this work, and the teacher is des- 
pised in the village. Sometimes, we are informed, the teacher, whether trained or un* 
tirained, is unable to w rite three pages of the vernacular correctly, and his ignorance of 
literary usage makes him the laughing stock of any educated man. On the other hand, 
the tradition of India is to respect the teacher ; he is ndturally the advisor of the village. 
A good man can fill his school and play a prominent part in village life. We mast restore 
tl)^e teacher to this position. In order to do this w e must, first of all, raise his par. In 
no other country in the world does status depend so much upon emoluments. When the 
present badly-paid teacher goes to call upon a local zamindar he must now gi\e place to 
the veriest menials. Is it likely that primarv education will prosper so long as it is in the 
hands of men exposed to public affronts of this character ? Not only, then, must we 
raise the pay of the teacher, but w e must remove the reproach of ignorance which is the 
other cause of his degradation. We must attract better men to the profession by offering 
them better pay, and w e must equip them mere adequately for their w ork by giving themi 
a better training. That training at present depends, directly or indirectly, upon the 
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normal school- These suffei from several serious defects These may be briefly sum* 
anansed as follows — 

(а) Defects in recriniment — Not more than 20 per cent of the men who enter the 

normal schoo s have obtained first class passes m the middle \ ernacular exa- 
mination None have passed a higher examination, for the simple reason that 
no other examination is recognised The method of their selection is too 
haphazard , depending, as it docs, upon the favour of the deputy inspector 
sometimes modified by the caprice of the district board 

(б) Defects in the staff — A smaU proportion only are framed graduates, and even 

these take six months to learn the work of the normal schools because they 
have been themselves trained to teach m English, and are now required to train 
tlieir pupils only in the vernaculai Too often they despise these pupils as 
being mere rustics Nor will the best type of man wish to remain on the staff 
' of the normal school, when as a teacher in a secondary school he can add to his 
pay by private tuition 

(c) Deffcts in (urnculum — It will have been perceived already that the material 
sent up to the normal school is not good Tlie normal school pupils have not 
been well grounded in the vernacular, nor does the normal school curriculum 
remedy this defect Tliere is not sufficient practical training, because the staff is 
not large enough to supervise the teaching of the pupils in the model schools 
The traininc: lends to become too theoretical and too steroDtyped, because tha 
normal schools are out o" touch with the r quirements of town and country alike 
There is but one kind of teaching and one examination for all, and there is no 
differ ntiation between men wlio arc being trained for middle or primary work 
Some of these men go straight into m ddle schools as assistant masters, others 
become headmasters of primary schools, and of these again some become 
teachers of the training classes to which most of the trained teachers in primary 
schools go Thus it IS that tlie defects in the normal school weaken the wdiole 
system of pnmarv e lucation through their bad influence on the teachers It is 
obvious then that the training of our primary teachers requires much more 
attention than it has hitherto received Our proposals will be found below. 

When we have raised the pay of the teacher and given him a better training, one thing 
more lemains m order to secure progress in primary education Wo must call out the 
best in our teachers, encourage tlieni to fill their schools and to keep up their interest 
n them This \w41 require an efficient and sympathetic inspectorate which devotes itself 
entirely to the requiiements of primaiy education At the present time our deputy and 
sub-deputy inspectors have neither the pay nor the prestige which the importance of their 
work requi/:es this is particularly notable in the case of the sub-deputy inspectors, who 
are chiefly r^ponsible for the welfare of the rural schools Promotion is slow and the 
work impossibly heavy, and good men will not enter the service on these conditions 
The pay is so pooi that to keep himself fiom starving the sub-deputy inspector is exposed 
to the temptation of supplementmg liis income by living upon the teacliois whose work 
he inspects when on tour, and even, in some cases, by accepting money Can we hope 
tor any efficient inspectun of the school w en such is he pi aclico ^ The d jnity ins )( ctor 
IS little better off His pay and his prospects are insufficient to attract men of the right 
type He has to serve two masters, the chairman or secretary of the distr ct board, ^nd'* 
the inspector of the division, and his post is correspondingly difficult And yet this 
olficiil, underpaid and overworked as he is, has to supervise all the primary and middle 
schools and training classes under the d strict board, to regulate the activities of his sub- 
deputy inspectors and often to help m the inspection of Anglo- . ernacular schools T]iv> 
educational life of the district depends principally upon him It is no wonder that deputy 
inspectors exert themselves to secure a transfer to some other department The cause 
of the evil when analysed is simple enough Prices have risen within the last ten years 
out of all proportion to the increase in official salaries 

The immediate need, then, is to secure good teachers, and as a corollary of this, an 
adequate inspectorate, especially in its lower branches It should be made plain by 
status and emoluments tha the man engaged as an inspector, even of the lowest ranks 
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of primary education, doing work of as great national importance as anyone engaged 
in higher education, and work of greater importance than the majority ot professional 
men. The man engaged as a primary school teacher must be of a type that will have as 
much influence in the village as the Dominie ” had in Scotland. He must be one of the 
most important men, if not the most iiniK)rtant man, in the community, and he must be 
paid a salary and housed in accordance with his ]X)sition. To secure a good staff for the 
training schools for primary school teachers, we recommend that State scholarships be 
awarded to suitable persons who have shown marked educational ability in practice or 
definite educational vocation, in order that they may jnoceed to England or the Dominions 
for training in tliis special class of educational work. The success of this scheme will 
depend upon its organisation over seas. The Education J department in England should 
be approached with a view to securing that these men on their arrival shall enter as stu- 
dents into the best and most progressive normal schools, where they will be able to acquire 
not merely knowledge of method, but also an enthusiasm for elementary education. 
If in these normal schools they are allowed to form cliques with purely Indian interests 
and to live in isolation from their environment, their training will be worse than useless. 
We wish them to live in an atmosphere of educational enthusiasm, and if this can be 
accomplished, it is hoped that we shall be able, with the aid of such men, to create and 
maintain an adequate system for the training of primary school teachers in India itself. 
Such men on their return will be used to staff our training schools and our primary 
school inspectorate. They will aim at producing that spirit of enthusiasm for elementary 
education, which is at present lacking in the country. It is essential to the success of 
this scheme that such men shall find themselves both financially and socially in a position 
of equality with the average legal and medical practitioner. 

Primary education is the lowest rung in the ladder of our educational system. Re- 
garded thus, it must contain within itself germs of growth, but at the same time we must 
remember that a great many boys will never proceed beyond this stage. Primary educa- 
tion, therefore, must possess the two qualifications, of being a suitable base from which 
further educational progress can bo made, and of being sufficient in itself to meet the actual 
needs of the cultivator and the industrial worker. It must give opportunity to the ambi- 
tious and able youth to climb up the educational ladder to success in business and learning, 
and it must offer such jiurel^^ utilitarian advantages to the poorer classes that within a 
generation they will see the necessity of obtaining it for their sons as an indispensable 
aid to the successful accomplishment of their ordinary daily work. Because it can no 
longer be regarded even by the educational theorist as merely a stepping stone to higher 
things, in that it is, and will remain, the only education of the vast Uxass of the people ; 
and because in its administration it is, and will, inevitably, tend always to be largely 
affected by considerations of local rather than provincial government, we maintain that 
primary education must form a separate department in the educational system. 

The scheme for our revised system of primary education is, in outline, as follows. 
A boy of average intelligence will, we hope, enter the primary school at, or about, the age 
of and will remain until 10^.* Ho will be taught reading, writing and simple arith- 
metic. All these will be taught with reference to the needs of the district. For example, 
he will be shown how to read a map of his own village and district ; how to deal with the 
patwari, and liold his own with the bania in making up or scrutinising accounts ; the 
business side of agricultural life will be explained to him, and ho will learn how to protect 
himself against the petty tyrannies of sharp practice. Special teaching of agricultural 
mSthods is not contemj)lated, expert opinion being unanimous that such teaching at this 
stage is worthless as well as impracticable. He will learn in the oridnary course the 
elementary facts of his environment, so that ho may be less helpless against the forces 
^ of nature wherever they menace him or his belongings. School gardens may be re- 
tained, but we believe that hitherto their value has been educational rather than agri- 
cultural, illustrative of the general course, rather than definitely instructional. It is a 
subject upon which, we believe, the educationist would do well, for the present, to keep 
an open mind, and to welcome experiments such as those which are being undertaker 


♦ Note. — It is exceedingly dififtcult in India to assign an average age for particular grades of education 
The average age differs greatly in different provinces an<i in different parts of the same province. In this repor 
where an average age is stated the reader must recollect this difficulty and make allowance for it. 
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in the Allahabad district A good teacher uses these gardens to awaken intelligence- 
and arouse interest, but their educational value depends entirely upon liis personality 
and skill 

It will be seen from this outline that though we do not provide in our prmiary schools- 
a special tiaming m agriculture for rural districts, yet wc do insist that the teacher shall 
adapt the course, and his method of teaching it, to the needs of the locality and the cir- 
cumstances of his pupils But we fully l^alise that this insistence ^vlll be inoperatue 
unless applied to a class of teachci much better trained tlian those at present in existencee^ 
The same scheme will apply miitahs mutandis to the town schools , we have given our 
illustration from the rural schools because of the preponderance which they have at the 
primary stage 

The primary school will consist of five classes. A, B (preparatory) and 1, II, III The 
reasons why in our opinion the pi unary school should end at class III rather than class IV 
as at present it does are as follows . — 

(1) 111 respect of its functions, experts on agiicultural conditions tell us that classes- 

A, B, I, II and III should be ample for that practical type of education for 
the masses which they are anxious to see extended , and furthei we believe 
that with better teaching and a more helpful inspectorate a great economjr 
of time and increase of efficiency can be brought about 
It IS after the class III that primary education, in the arrangement of classes 
and curricula that now exists, becomes more literary in character and hence 
IS undertaken largely with a view to further progress in secondary education 
rather than to meeting the actual needs of the cultivator and industrial 
w orkei 

(2) In lesiiect of jiolitical conditions, all evidence that we have been able to get 

agrees wnth the opinion express'd bj^ Sir JanuM Meston that the Hindi- 
Urdu question does not become a living issue until after class III. We are 
extremely anxious to keep this controversy entirely outside of the primary 
schools and, as it were, locate it at one definite place in our educational system^ 
where special measures will be taken in order to settle it in some amicable way*. 
This can only be done by removing class IV to the higher type of school, viz r 
the ‘‘ national school ” 

(3) From the point of view of administrative efficiency, the termination of the 

primary school at class HI makes the school more manageable both as 
regards teaching and accommodation, and helps to equalise the distribution 
of classes as between it and the next stage of education Any unfairness ta 
specially clever bojs that might result is obviated by the overlapping of 
cla^ III of the piimary school and the lowest class of the “ national school/’ 
• so that double promotion is possible {vide infra) 

For these reasons, then, the primary school will consist of five classes A boy of 
average intelligence will have passed through these classes by the age of lOJ* and be ready 
to proceed to the next stage of his education If his education ceases at this iioint, ho 
should at least have received such training as will make him mentally more intelligent, 
independent and self-reliant, mateiially more alive to his own inteiests aiici more capable* 
of protecting them Though educationally he will not possess the qualifications for a 
vote, jet should he claim through the possession of other qualifications to be eligible for 
that privilege, he may be trusted not to abuse it This is as much as wc can compass 
by our primary education under the most favourable conditions , but it is more than 
has ever yet been attent^ted, and we recognise that many years must jiass before this 
ideal, modest as it may seem, can be realised It takes time to train the teachers, and 
the success of the scheme depends wholly upon them f 

We fully contemplate that the existing sjstem ot makiahs^ yailishalas^ and ijiission 
schools, especially for depressed classes, will be extended as necessity arises and philan- 
thropy suggests the possibility Here we simply suggest that, provided they attain the 
requisite standard of teaching and general educational efficiency, they should receive 
the benefits of departmental inspection and thus be eligible for Government grants m 


♦See note on 467 
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the same way a^ other primary schools. Indeed, we hope that schools for depressed 
classes will be greatly extended by philanthropic agencies, and we believe that Govern- 
ment should very liberally help sectarian bodies of whatever kind, which are prepared to 
undertake this most needed work. The present rule in these yirovinces, that a school for 
depressed classes must at the e.nd of four ymr^ be raised to the full primary standard, is 
quite impracticable. 

Such is the scheme of primary education which we consider would be best adapted 
to the two-fold end weTiave in view, viz.^ the education of the lower classes of the po- 
pulation for their place in the social organism, and the preparation of the more intelligent 
of them for a further development by education into an adequate electorate. We have 
stated emjihatically that the success of the scheme depends upon the quality of the teachers 
and of their training, and upon the efficiency of the inspectorate. How^ are w^c to secure 
these two conditions of success ? Through a department of education organised under 
the (iovernment they could presumably be secured by a sufficient expenditure upon the 
training of teiichers^and inspectors, and upon salaries. But an>' such direct organisation 
would defeat the very ends towards which our education is directed, the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. If the people are to be entrusted with anv powers 
and responsibilities at all, the very first of these powers and responsibilities ini^t be as 
full control of primary education as exists elsewhere in democratic countries. Already 
in the district boards they exercise tin ^ control in some measure, and any scheme of de- 
volution which we have yet scon contemplates the handing over of the powers of the 
district board to some body, larger or smaller, popularly elected. At first sight this aband- 
onment of control, by the central or provincial Government, of a department so vitally 
fundamental to a national scheme of education, would appear to be fraught with grave 
Jangers. Nor are these wholly illusory. Ft is quite possible, even jirobable, that at first 
efficiency will be Siicrificed to oilier considerations and that the popularly- elected body 
tvill vote money for the less essential objects and neglect the provision for training and 
inspection. But unless an opportunity for mistakes is given, nothing will be learned. 
Experience will, we believe, beget greater wisdom, and that in no long time. Once it is 
realised that education is the business of the people, then the people will see to it that their 
elected representatives procure them efficient teachers in their schools. Again, it is only 
hus that education can become really national, and if the demand arises, as we believe it 
vill arise, an elected council of tMs kind will be able to raise money for education from 
sources that never could be tapped by a government of the existing official type. 

But when we speak of handing over primary education to popularly-elected bodies, 
ve do not mean that they should begin ah initio. That would be an urtfair experiment. 
Lt is. at any rate, our duty to leave our house in ordd!* before they enter upon their tenancy. 
But it is essential to provide more than this. The central government s^^iould maintain 
i department of primary education which should be concerned not with teaching, but 
vith the training of the teachers and inspectors, and the provision of an inspecting staff. 
This department should consist of — 

{a) Provincial chief inspector of primary education 

(?>)^ Divisional inspectors of iirimary education. 

(c) District inspectors of primary education 

(d) Tahsil"or sub- inspectors of primary education. 

This should be at the service of local bodies, large or small, that may require advice or 
tssistance. We shall best see how this department would w ork if we imagine a concrete 
nstance. In district A under the jurisdiction of some popularly-elected body B, there is 
i demand for more and better elementary education. B finds itself unable to meet this 
iemand. It appeals to the provincial Government and its Department of Education, 
C’.at department comes to its assistance, and offers a grant to supply the educational needs 
)f the^district, but in return it requires the right of inspection in district A in order that it 
nay be satisfied that the grant is being properly used. 

If our provincial department of primary education is efficient, then the results in dis- 
rict A will very soon show the advantage of efficient inspection. Other districts will begin 
o compare notes and cast jealous eyes upon their neighbour. A healthy educational 
ivalry wull be created, and the popularly- elected body B will be besieged by applications 
or similar treatment. And we anticipate that in the future these bodies will come to 
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recognise the de^ rability of primary eduoation bemg supervised by some organisation 
external to themselves and will not resent it This has been the experience in other 
democratic countries, for without such external supervision, the standardisation and co- 
ordination of primary education throughout areas larger than those controlled by the local 
bodies, has been proved by experience to be impossible The advantages which elementary 
education in England and elsewhere has derived from an exactly similar process are too 
obvious to require indication We realise of course that political development will pro- 
bably some day make this external body as responsible to an electorate as the popularly- 
elected body B of which we have been speaking As these bodies grow m administrative 
ability and demonstrate their fitness to manage higher branches of education, these too 
may be handed over to their control But as a first step in this progress, primory education 
will suflSce for their trammg m this kmd of control Unless they begin with this, our 
ideal cannot be realised within conceivable limits of time , but unless the central govern- 
ment reserves to itoelf funds to assist by grants-in aid, and creates a department such as 
we have imagined, there is great danger that education will suffer Under our scheme the 
popularly-elected bodies will have complete control of primary education, but advice and 
assistance will be ready to their hand if they desire them Thev may have their own system 
of traimng and their own methods of inspection — we consider it highly desirable that they 
should Local needs will create local enthusiasm to supply them, and the resultmg energy 
may lead to fruitful developments m education But we believe that, at first, they 
will realise the want of expert advice in these matters and will be glad to avail themselves 
of any opportunity to obtain it The prejudice which now exists in some quarters agamst 
the Educational Department because it is official and imposes, as it were, its schemes 
from without, will under the new system, disappear , for the Department wall serve and 
not rule, advise, not coiitro* The central government by its right of inspection will 
simply retain the right of seeing that its grants are used to their fullest advantage 

CHAPTER III 

The Education of the Electorate (Intermediate Education) 

A solid basis of primary education must precede an attempt, such as we now contem- 
plate, to educate an electorate We would once more repeat that the question before 
us IS not the creation of an electorate to meet the political exigencies of the moment. 
We are here concerned with the ultimate educational qualifications of the voter and such 
reconstruction of the present system as will within a reasonable time help to co-operate 
with other factors in the production of an intelligent electorate A question which must 
be decide!^ at thS very outset is whether our ideal elector shall possess some knowledge of 
English We believe that he must, for the following reasons — 

(i) The political ideal which is at present dominating the thought of educated India 
is that of a united Indian nation If this is to be materialised, there must be 
a language common to all India English is the only language which fulfils 
the conditions necessary for a hngvxt franca This is generally recognised 
by Indians themselves, and there is already a demand for a universal know- 
ledge of English in India In English alone, it is thought, can those ideals 
and traditions which are common to all India be expressed m a form whicl^ 
all India can appreciate 

(u) If India 18 to take her proper place m the Imperial system, assimilate Imperial 
ideals, and herself contribute to their formation, a knowledge of English is 
essential 

(ill) There are economic reasons for requirmg a knowledge of English among Indian^ 
English is more and more becoming the language of the commercial warld , 
the expansion of Indian trade wiU depend very largely on a knowledge of 
English among her men of busmesa. 

(iv) In the mtellectual world, English is begmmng to occupy a place somewhat an- 
alagous to that which Latm formerly held as the most practical medium for 
the expression of thought. It is through a knowledge of English that new 
ideas penetrate most effectively to all classes m India. 

VOL. vn 2 I 
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UJtimately, then, the electorate of India should be an 'Eng]i&h-understanding electorate. 
We take it as axiomatic that for many years to come the Indian citizen will think in his 
own vernacular. All we can aim at now is that our ideal elector should be capable of 
understanding the gist of an ordinary English speech or newspaper article. This result 
ought to be obtainable in a bi-lingual system of education. The instruction, therefore, 
which is to constitute our national system of education should be given mainly in the ver- 
nacular. English should be taught by trained language-teachers as an essential second 
language in much the same way as the German language is in Holland. By this means 
we shall rid ourselves of the incubus of our present system, and shall free ourselves from 
the accusation that we are asking our schoolboys to think in a foreign language. If Eng- 
lish is the medium of instruction, a constant process of translation is taking place in the 
mind of the pupil, and wo contend that this must inevitably retard his intellectual 
development. 

At each stage of its growth the child mind has certain definite characteristics which 
it is the duty of the educator to use to the best advantage. At a very early stage most 
children have remarkable capacity for observation accompanied by an extremely reten- 
tive memory, which is merely mechanical in that it records impressions from which in- 
ferences are rarely drawn. What happens in the present Anglo- vernacular type of school ? 
No sooner has the pupil achieved a capacity to read and write much labour, no sooner 
is he equipped and ready to draw largely from the store-house of knowledge to employ his 
vivid imagination, his keen powers of observation and his sensitive photographic memory, 
than he is again set down to the monotony of stumbling through an alphabet and strug- 
gling with shapes and sounds. To add to his difficulties he has to tackle a foreign and 
unphonetic language with the help of teachers who employ a method half phonetic and 
half merely fault-finding. Nor is this the sum of his misfortune. In most parts of 
India the teaching is conducted in English, with the result that only the most meagre 
information can bo imparted, of which perhaps a third is comprehended by the scholars, 
and all power of expression is limited by a necessarily insufficient vocabulary. Here 
becomes apparent the educational crime that is being committed in schools of the Anglo- 
vernacular type. The Indian boy has but one method of solf-exi)ression — the literary 
— and because English has b^n elevated into the be-all and end-all of our school instruc- 
tion, the language in which the boy thinks and should by right exx)ress his thoughts, is 
relegated to the worst paid and most incompetent teachers. Not only is the meagre store 
of knowledge that the boy has acquired through the foreign medium insufficient to give a 
many-sided interest, not only is he ffl- provided with matter for thought, but he is actually 
deprived of any medium for expression of thought. 

The tragedy of it all is that the material to begin with was as good as could be desired ; 
it has been spoilt in the making. 

It is only fair to say that in the United Provinces the medium of instruction, outside of 
actual language-teaching of English, is supposed to be the vernacular, but so deeply rooted 
is the idea of parents and teachers that a knowledge of English and not a development of 
mind, is the aim of education, that even very careful inspection does not ensure the obser- 
vation of tho^regulations in this matter. It is worth noting that classes in purely verna- 
cular middle schools, although taught by men of inferior academic qualifications, are far 
^ superior in intelligence to parallel classes in Anglo- Vernacular schools. Evidence to the 
contrary may be explained by the prevalent habit of judging a boy’s ability by a regard 
to his proficiency in English, which is naturally inferior in the case of the vernacular- 
educated boy. 

In view of the foregoing it seems that a somewhat new type of universal education is 
deeded, which shall supersede all education at present existing between the higher classes 
of tfhe primary school and class VIII of the high school. It will include all so-called 
‘" middle school ” education, and will go considerably beyond it. It will permit of no 
distinction as between middle vernacular and middle Anglo- vernacular, a distinction 
which has had the pernicious result of giving a kind of preferential treatment to the town 
boy, and of putting the vernaoular- educated boy at a disadvantage as regards higher 
^ucation. At present the latter has had a better general education, but can only go 
into higher education by the round-about method of attending special classes in English^ 
or by being relegated to classes lower than his standard of general Icnowledge warrants. 
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Under our new sybtem, all boys proceeding beyond the primary stage will receive thei 
instruction in the vernacular, and will get an equal chance to learn Enghsh as a second 
language taught by really efficient teachers. 

This second stage in our educational system will be the busmess of the schools which 
we have agreed to call national schools, for it is at this stage that defimte national educa- 
tion, calculated to produce an effective electorate, will be given The aim ot the national 
school differs from that of the primary school in that its function is to train the future 
•citizen rather than to produce a more enhghtened and more business-liko agricultural 
and industrial population We wish to emphasise the fact that though it will be possible 
ior any boy who so desires to go straight from the practical education of the primary 
■school to the more civic education of the national school, yet the primary school is not 
to be regarded as merely a feeder to the higher system. It has its own function to perform, 
and that function is to serve the special needs of the lower classes of the population. 
If it fails to do this, the foundations of our national system will be laid in sand. 

Such IS the importance of this national etchool education, that it must be organised 
and controlled by the provincial Government For on the efficiency of this education 
depends the quality of our electorate, and it is therefore essential that every possible 
effort shall be made to secure that this education be thoroughly sound and of a uniform 
standard in every area of the province 

As shown above, a boy of average intelligence will be ready for the National school 
about the age of lOJ A system of scholarships will provide an opportumty to enter the 
National school for any boy with brains, however adverse the circumstances of his parents 
may be We desire to make it possible for such a boy to pass right up the ladder of National 
education from its lowest to its highest rung The school will consist of five classes, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII Class III of the Primary school and class IV of the National 
school will be on much the same level, so that an exceptional boy may be able to enter the 
National school at class V One test of his fitness for this should be his knowledge of the 
script of a second vernacular The test of fitness to enter the national school will depend 
on the report of the piimaiy school head master, checked by the inspector, and verified 
by the head master of the national school A written examination at this stage we 
consider most undesirable, as a good headmaster will bo able to satisfy himself as to the 
fitness of the boy without any such test At class IV a second veinaculai language will 
be begun At class V or VI English will be begun at an elementary stage as a second 
language, taught by an export language-teacher In no class of the national school will 
Engb^h be the^iedium of instruction Apait from this vital difference, the curiiculum 
of our present middle schools will, with certain alteiations and additions, bo retained 
These changes will be in the direction of impaiting more definite traimng iii citizenship 
than exists at^resent 

At the end of class VIII, when our boy of average intelligence has reached the ago of 
151^, he will entei for the national school leaving examination This is the fiist and the 
mam examination in our whole educational system The standard ot it will represent 
our ideal educational quahfication for an elector, and for this reason will not be too high 
It will roughly constitute the test by which fitness for employment will be judged by the 
general public On this examination, scholarships to enable a boy to take up a further course 
of study will be awarded At tins point the education of the citizen qua citizen has been 
completed Anyone who has passed the national school leaving examination should, wo 
hope, be qualified to use a vote with discretion He will have received a tolerably sound 
general education and be acquainted with the elements of Enghsh 

With the national school, then, the education of the majoiity of our citizens will be. 
ended It follows that the quahty and quantity of this education is of the greatest im- 
portance. The national school is, in our opinion, the keystone of the whole system of 
education It must, therefore, exactly fill the space between primary and •higher 
education, and it must be of such a constitution that it can withstand their pressure and 
sustain the whole fabnc of national life. It will take the place of the faulty middle 
school education of the present system, and, m so domg, will perhaps alter the entire 
pohtical future of India This is a serious statement, and yet anyone coming from outside 
after observing the educational system of other lands, cannot but be struck by the weak- 
ness of Middle school education in India and its disastrous results. The experienced teacher 

2l2 
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knows only tw well that unless the lower middle and upper middle classes of a school are 
sound, there is a very poor chance of a good output of well-taught young men from the 
upper classes. The be.st teaching, the most careful organisation and the greatest judg- 
ment are required at this stage. The teacher must cherish the tender growth of the rea- 
K>ning faculty and provide healthy food for curiosity and imagination. He must judge 
the exact amount of effort that each pupil can afford. The organisation must be more 
elaborately economic of time and energy than that of any existing Indian school. In 
our national schools we hope to produce, with no great increase in effort, an enormous in- 
crease in efficiency, and to make our man-power and boy-power turn out maximum work 
without overstrain. We cannot afford to have ill paid assistant masters making up a 
living wage by taking private tuitions, and using the time, in which they should be arrang- 
ing their next day’s work, in exhausting their own brains while cramming the brains of 
others, and wasting whoie periods of school time by teaching without preparation. The 
national school should be what its name indicates — the place of training for a nation ; 
and with this aim in view we should retain in it all that the Indian peoples prize as indi- 
genous and all that they have ambition to adopt. For example, on the one hand, it 
should preserve that simplicity of life so characteristic of India ; on the other, it should 
foster the esprit de corps that makes English schools what they are. 

To produce an electorate of any size at all representative there must be a large number 
of these national schools. There will not be less than one in each tahsil, and in many 
tahsils and in all cities there will be more than one. As for quality, that will depend upon 
the teaching staff. It is agreed on all sides that even for the more limited aims of the 
present system, the existing teachers are altogether inadequate. As in the case of the 
primary, so in the case of the national school, we must look for the success of our scheme 
to the proper training of teachers. To take but one example. The greatest change we 
have made is the provision for the teaching of English as an additional language. Unless 
those engaged in this work are trained language-teachers, failure is inevitable. The spe- 
cial methods now offered as the solution of the difficulties at’present experienced in teaching 
English, are useless in the hands of men insufficiently trained. The first reform in our 
educational system must be the provision for the training of teachers of the type required 
by our national schools, and exj^fenditure upon this must be one of the largest items in our 
revised budget. Here wo think it necessary to say that in our opinion the only hope of 
getting the type of teacher that we require for our national schools is by sending suitable 
men not to the universities, but to the teachers’ training schools of Great Britain and of 
the Dominions, and even of America. These men should be either graduates with a sense 
of educational vocation, or teachers who have already shown real aptitude and enthu- 
siasm in their profession. They would, of course, go as Government servants to such 
institutions, and would be bound to give their services to education on their feturn to 
India, when it would be necessary for them to have a status and receive emoluments 
commensurate with their rightful position in the community. Such men would ho used 
as principals and teachers in indigenous training colleges for national school teachers ; as 
head masters,, and especially as language-teachers, in national schools ; and in the na- 
tional school inftpectorate of the Provincial Government. In their training abroad, spe- 
cial facihties should be given them to acquire knowledge of methods of inspection and 
of hostel administration as well as the more general knowledge of educational methods 
and ideals. 

We have already stated that we contemplate the- multiplication of national schools. 

. In order to provide accommodation for boys whose homes are at a distance from these 
schools we must have hostels. These need not be constructed on the present extravagant 
lines. Dormitories, which are in our opinion better than the rooms for boys which our 
pre'sent type of hostel demands, and simple accommodation for messes will, in many cases 
be sufficient ; but we aim at securing at least the elements of a corporate life at these 
schools. It must always be remembered that the national school will be the highest 
educational stage to wffich the majority of our boys will attain, and it is all-important to 
give them therein something of the same atmosphere as is found in the best type of English 
grammar school. They must derive from the school unconsciously the idea of the social 
organism and the meaning of corporate life. To this end it is absolutely essential that the 
he^master, and at any rate a certain proportion of the teachers, should live on the spot. 
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In any case suitable hoube accommodation mast be piovided for the type of teachers we 
have in view , but apart from this it is of the very essence of the scheme that the teachers 
and especially the headmaster^ should live actually on the premises and in the most 
intimate touch with the boys in the hostel and playing field as well as in the class room 

When we pass from the consideration of the national school the problem becomes some- 
what different Hitherto we have been concerned mainly with the education of the elec- 
torate We have now to provide for the further education of those who will load or 
mould public opimon, and also of those who require technical or jirofessional training. 

To the boy who proceeds beyond the national school there are several courses open. 
He may go straight to a technical school The age at which the boy leaves the national 
school, VIZ , 15J years, is exactly the age at which technical training should bo begun, and 
the general education which he has received is the type of education required as the 
basis for such training 

These techmeal schools may be State institutions , but we hope to see here a develop- 
ment in private enterprise As the need for skilled mechanics and ciaftsmcn becomes 
urgent, we may suppose that large commercial concerns will establish thou own industiial 
schools to provide them with the class of men they want A beginning ot this kind has 
already been made at Cawnpore Again, we hope that Goveinment will see its way to 
revising its whole system of selection for public employment Candidates foi minor posts 
such as junior clerkships, might well go on straight from the national school to some kind 
of institution which will give them the special business training they leqiiire Hero too 
would be a field for private enterpiise 

With these, and othei similar exceptions, liowever, we may assume that the majoiity 
of boys who desire some education higher than that of the National school will proceed 
to the next stage of our educational system, ? iz , the district high school , but they will 
not be allowed to do this unless they have first been able to pass the national school 
leaving examination, which will afford a test to judge of their capacity to make a right 
use of the privileges afforded by a higher type of education It is veiy undesirable that 
any boy should be allowed to stay on at the national school after the age of 18 


CHAPTER IV 
Secondary Education 

The stage follcgving the national school is the education of the distiict high school 
Entrance to this school will depend upon the national school leaving examination A 
boy of average intelligence will normally pass this examination at the age of 15J It is 
undesirable that «i the district schools we should ever have students over the age of 20, 
and we th^teforo propose that no boy should be allowed to enter these schools who is more 
than 17^ years of age There mil be three classes, IX, X, XI, the standard of which, wo 
hope, will range from that of the present tenth class to the inteimediaie standaid of the 
existmg Umversity. 

These schools are intended broadly, for two different typos of boy The majonty 
will require an education primarily fitting them for the ordinary business of hfe This 
we will call our general course Many of these boys will require, in additi3n, specialised 
training for business, or for some technical occupation, and foi a veiy few of them, the 
district high school will be preparatory to some technical institution of university stand-* 
ing to which they will proceed about the age of 18^ For all of this type, we propose to 
give a standard high school education, supplemented by optional subjects, leading to an 
Enghsh school leaving examination, and aiming at the level of an English public school 
An education of this kind is one of the great needs of the present day Just because y; 
does not exist, our umversities are crowded by students who do not really require a uni- 
versity education but are obhged to take up a university course, for which they are unfitted, 
because no other provision is made for them. The present University fulfils the function 
of a finishing school , hence its failure to fill its proper place in the education of the country 
These district high schools will meet the need of all those boys who require an education 
which is not of a university type Our uni\ersities will be set free to do their proper 
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work, and will be enabled to secure the material they want. To provide that material! 
is the second function of these schools. 

Boys who wish to proceed to the University must obviously have a different kind of 
training from those whose education will terminate at the high school or be continued 
at a technical institution. This differentiation is a marked characteristic of American,. 
German, and English education, and experience shows that -it is justified. From such 
boys we must demand a different type of preparation’and a different criterion of ability, 
if the present appalling number of failures in the higher examinations is to be reduced. 
Under our proposed system, we aim at securing a much larger percentage of passes amoi^ 
our matriculation candidates. Again, while English must be the medium of instruction 
throughout the school, and, therefore, be taught in all classes, these boys will need to spend; 
more time on the study of English literature if they are to bo able to follow professorial 
lectures and to appreciate the literary courses of the University. It is therefore essential 
that only those who are fitted for a university career shall be encouraged to begin this 
preparatory course. At the same time we recognise that the University has social as 
well as intellectual advantages. The analogy of the English universities will make it 
plain that wo should not exclude those who are able to afford a university career and 
desire to avail themselves of those advantages, merely because their intellectual ability 
is not of the highest order. We consider that the following system will meet both cases. 

The national school leaving examination is to form, as has already been stated, 
the entrance examination for the district high school. A pass in the first class will entitle 
a boy to free education in either of the two courses outlined below. The standard of this 
class will be high. A pass in the second class will entitle a boy to education on i)ayment 
of half fees in both courses, but we recommend that the fees for the general c ourse be 
calculated on a scale much lower than those of the university course. These latter might 
well correspond with the actual per capita cost of education. The standard of this second 
class will be moderate. A pass in the third class will entitle a boy to receive education in 
either course on payment of full fees. The standard of a third class pass wall be low. We 
calculate that by this scale of fees we shall induce second and third class boys to choose 
the general rather than the university course, while we shall still, by the remission of 
fees, be giving ample opportunities to poor, but clever boys to proceed to the University. 
Wo are not thereby excluding|the rich boy from the university course ; he can w'ell afford 
to pay the fees, and the result will be that, to a certain extent, the richer part of the 
population will be paying for the poorer, which seems to us an equitable arrangement.* 
There will be three classes in the district high school, IX, X, XI. Every boy whether 
in the general, or in the university preparation course, will study six Subjects, t'iz . : — 

I. General English. 

II J World history, with special reference to India and the Empire^> 

' eWorld geography, with special reference to India. 

III. Mathematics. 

IV. Nature study and general science. 

V. Civics and .social science. This will include a certain acquaintance with the 
elements of social ethics, as well as of hygiene and of administration. 

VI. A livjng vernacular. 

This course forms the foundation of the school curriculum. University candidates 
.will, from the very first class, enter upon a more advanced course of study in such sub- 
jects of the general course as they intend to pursue when they enter the University itself. 
For example, corresponding with general English, there will be special English for every 
university candidate. A boy who coiitemplates taking history in his university course 
will study subject II in a more advanced degree. The same applies to mathematics. 
Corresponding with subject IV in the general course, we shall have special science for the 
boy ''A^ho proposes to take up a scientific career in the University. Subject V will natu- 
rally form a basis for later university courses in economics and philosophy, although 

* Although the boy must decide whidi course he is to take at the outset of his career in the district schoo 1 
this decision must not be Irrevocable. It must be always possible for a head master to transfer boys who 
develope late, or whose circumstances warrant it, from the general to the university preparation course. A 
power like this which would enormously enhance the position and responsibility of the head master is on peneral 
•rounds greatly to be desired.^ 
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specialisation on these subjects in the district school, even for university candidates, 
is undesirable Provision also will be made for those who desire to take classical 
languages in their nmversity course We beheve that this scheme of preparation 
for university courses in the district school is attended with great advantages. It 
will ehmmate that haphazard choice of subjects which is at present so grave an obstacle to 
satisfactory study m the Umversity. From the fact that these boys are still in school, 
under the control of a head master, who will gmde them m their choice of subjects, the 
dangers of a wrong selection are lessened , and should a wrong selection be made, there 
will be plenty of time to rectify the mistake before the boy’s career is adversely affected 
Agam, boys who are taking the general course will be given their choice of three 
optional subjects for further specialisation — 

(o) For those few who wish to proceed to technical institutions of university standing 
a course in special science and higher mathematics will be provided at certain 
schools. 

We should point out that the district high school is not intended to compete 
with the technical schools It will merely, m certain cases, provide that practical 
and general scientific education which is indispensable to those who are to enter a 
technical institution with the idea of receivmg a diploma, which shall imply the 
standard of a university Such an education is very different from that of a 
technical school, which aims at turning out good craftsmen and mechanics rather 
than experts in the applied sciences But in any case we realise that for many 
years to come the numbers requiring special preparation for technical institutions 
of university standing will be exceedingly small 
(6) For those boys who are contemplating a business or commercial, career there 
will bo special training in such subjects as accountancy, banking, and the 
elementary principles of contract, combined with such special subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, etc There is a great demand among the business men of 
India, though not to any extent as yet m the United Provinces, for boys with a 
sound commercial training, and at present this demand is not being adequately 
met The complaint is that the education of our schools is too literary, and 
not sufficiently practical We hope by tins means to supply that want without 
sacrificing to practical efficiency that general education which alone can awaken 
the mtellect and broaden the mind In this connection we wish to point out 
that there is a real danger even of British Government officials failmg to 
realize that it is not the business of the University to produce an examination 
which |hall be a test of a boy’s fitness for Government service A university 
provides a iratriculation examination for its own purposes, and an examination 
which servos these purposes, may be, and probably will be, quite unsuitable as 
a testWor Government service m its mtermediate grades We propose that 
this general course shall be formulated in consultation with Government 
officials and prominent business men, with a view to meeting their actual 
needs, and that the English school leaving examination which terminates this 
course shall be a Government exammation, and shall be used by Government as 
its own examination for entrance into its own subordinate sei vices This will 
result m the general course becoming popular, because it is n(^t only cheaper, 
but also leads to definite possibilities of employment The result will be that 
only boys who are fitted and determined to go on to a proper academic course m 
the University, will enter the university preparation course of the disfwict 
school, and work for the matriculation exammation. We would also advise 
Government to make an age limit for appomtments so as to exclude failed 
university men 

(c) To those who wish to supplement a general education with some special stu^y of 
the classical languages, and to learn more of the ancient hterature of their race, 
it will be open to take a further course m one or more of these laUguages. 
Many parents m comfortable circumstances, who are not attracted by a umversity 
education, will welcome, we beheve, such a type of optional course for their sons. 

Since these schools will be situated at district headquarters it will plamly be necessary 
that accommodation shall be pro’nded for boys whose homes are at a distance. Her< 
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will be a magnificent opportunity for the charitable benefactor. There is no reason why 
hostels should not be connected with religious purposes, or special localities. As in the 
similar recommendation in r^ard to the national school, extravagance in building should 
be avoided. But the very fact that many of the boys attending the school will not be 
day-scholars gives to the school staff an opportunity of developing, with more reality 
than has yet bem possible, lhat school spirit, which we can best define as the public- 
school spirit. This spirit depends upon the staff. It is the masters who must create 
and maintain it, and the very first step towards achieving it is to place the headmasters 
and assistant masters in such a fipancial position as shall command respect. They must 
be beyond the need of taking private tuitions, or any other outside emolument, and be 
freed from the suspicion of, as well as from the temptation to, partiality. It is useless to 
talk of the missionary spirit without attracting 'the right type of man and gfving him a 
fair social position. The man having been found, it is necessary to introduce him to the 
spirit of the English school. This can be done in one of two ways. The young teacher 
must either be placed for a time in a training college, preferably in England or the Domi- 
nions, where he can live in the right atmosphere, or else he must be engaged in teaching 
under a head master of suitable experience and liberal enthusiasm. It would be better 
still if he could have both experiences. The head mastership of a district school should 
carry with it edl the respect that attaches to a district officer of standing. Although it 
may be necessary to bring a few men into the cbuntry to establish organisation and tone, 
it is essential that head masters should be Indians, sharing the national aspirations of the 
students, understanding their attitude of mind, and strong enough, by virtue of position, 
example, and breadth of learning, to control their establishment and inculcate in their 
pupils that good judgment and self-control which constitute real minliness. 

The particular methods by which good school masters achieve their results in character- 
formation cannot be definitely laid down. Provide the man and he will find the way. 

CHAPTER V. 

Higher Education. 

We arc convince-! that it is quite useliss'to come to .a consideration of univer- 
sity education without previously dealing with the problems which arise on the 
lower rungs of th 3 educational Kinder. To di so will Dad to irrevocable failure and as 
a result the last stage of that education would be worse than the first. But having 
dealt with the lower phases we are now in a position to deal with the Univjrsity and to 
suggest the type of university education which, we believe, should replace thatuvhich ia 
at present in existence. 

After completing his course of preparation in the district school, the boy who is about 
to enter the University, or a technical institution of uni ersity status, wiP. be ready to 
sit for his entrance examination. For entrance to the University, or the tdohnical 
institution, there will be no age limit. Every facility will be given to private students to 
enter for the Matriculation, and for the corresponding examination of the technical 
institution, but the standard of these examinations will be high. A substantial examination 
fee will be charged, but in the case of first class passes, this will be remitted entirely, and 
a 1st class pass w;ill, in addition, carry with it the privilege of free tuition and free hostel 
accommodation in the university or technical institution, A second class pass will, as in 
the district school, entitle a student to the privilege of paying half -fees : whereas a 3rd 
cla&j pass necessitates the payment of full fees, approximating to the actual <per capita 
cost of university education. We should also like to see scholarships of greater or lesser 
value attached to proficiency in particular subjects, or groups of allied subjects. We 
conceive it necessary, however, to state that a university of a type wholly new to India 
is reiquired, if the educational system which we have outlined in this report is to receive 
its fitting culmination. 

There are certain political, economic, and social factors which are in the last analysis 
responsible for the defects in our present university system : but from the point of view 
of our study, the universities seem to us to have failed from two types of cause:— 

(а) From the defects of the present school system. 

(б) Prom defects in its own organisation. 
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We shall bnefly examine these two sets of causes, and show how we propose to elimi* 
Date them by our scheme. 

(a) The weakness of our present school system has reacted upon the universities in 
the following ways . — 

(i) Students come to the University who do not require a university education 
in the strict sense. The demand for an expansion of umversity education in 
India arises from the fact that no adequate provision for a sound higher educa- 
tion 18 made in the school 

The University is regarded popularly as a finishing school With the establishment 
of our proposed district schools, tins wholesale demand for university educa- 
tion will, to a great extent, lose its justification. 

<ii) The inefficient teachmg in the schools, especially in the matter of English, has a 
disastrous effect upon the material supphed to the University. 

(A) The students have not sufficient knowledge of Enghsh as a language to cope with 

the university course during their first two years They are expected to 
appreciate Enghsh as a literature when they have not yet acquired Enghsh 
as a language As a result the University has to take upon itself, in addi- 
tion to Its legitimate work, much that should have been done m the schools. 
Hence failure is inevitable all along the line 

(B) The student who comes to the University has, as a rule, no definite intellectual 

interest His intelligence has not been aroused, nor has he been taught how 
to think This is evident both in the poverty of ideas displayed m original 
composition, and in the fact that, in the choice of subjects, students are 
guided, not by inclination, but by the supposition that this or that subject is 
easier for examination purposes 

Under our new system, both these defects will be remedied. 

(1) Students will come to the University with a working knowledge of English of the 

type specially required, which they will have learnt, we hope, from trained 
language teachers 

(2) Their general mtelligence will have been stimulated already by their school course, 

and under the ir ore personal tuition which we hope they will have received in 
the distiict school, they will have discovered, as far as possible, at that age, 
where their mental mterests he In addition they will find that the present 
hapha?s>rd combination of subjects totally unconnected with one another, 
will no longer pay 

(ill) Owmg to tlje pressure in our university classes of students unfitted for the umversity 
coqfso, we are faced at every stage with a large number of failures The 
result is that the second and fourth year classes are swamped by failed student®, 
and the work of the teacher suffers accoidingly Under our new system, the'-e 
failures will be enormously reduced, because the unfit will be eliminated, befoie 
coming to the Umversity 

All these causes can, ultimately, be classed under one head The fuqptions of the 
University and of the school have been confused When once w e make up our minds to 
treat the school as a separate entity, and not merely as a training ground for the Univer- 
sity, these causes will become inoperative • 

(h) — The orgamsation of the University itself is defective in the following ways • — 

(i) Our present universities are universities m name alone There is no oo-ordmation 
of aim and effort between their affihated colleges. The functions of the Univer; 
Bity are, in fact, usurped by the colleges, whose individual and competing inter- 
ests make a sound and consistent umversity pohcy impossible Geograpltical 
conditions do not allow of distant colleges bemg adequately represented upon 
the university boards, with the result that in practice a few colleges direct, in 
their own interests, the pohcy of the entire University. 

(ii) As a consequence of this, each college finds itself compelled to teach a number of 
subjects. It must maintain a staff to provide this teachmg. The resomoes of 
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separatecoll^escanoeverbeequaltothetask, but, inthe attempt to compass it, 
they are debarred from that specialisation which they might otherwise hare 
adopted with advantage. The wastage of material and peraonnef thus produced 
is apparent. 

(iii) The only function of the University is at present to prescribe courses and to 

conduct examinations. There is no uniformity in the teaching of the courses. 
There is no interchange of teachers ; there is no central control of the teaching. 
In practice a professor may find himself teaching courses which are uncongenial, 
and the studmt has to submit to an external examination by an examiner who 
is unacquainted with his personal record, and may be totally out of sympathy 
with the system of teaching which has governed his preparation. 

(iv) The work of an able teacher is at present confined to the college to which he 

belongs, instead of being at the disposal of the University as a whole. This has 
two evil effects ; the limitation of the teacher’s sphere of influence deadens his 
enthusiasm and deprives him of the main inducements to undertake higher 
study ; while the student has not the opportunity of attending lectures other than 
those provided by the slender resources *1)1 his own college. The smaller colleges 
are here at a great disadvantage. 

(v) Hitherto the training of university teachers has been utterly neglected. Jn prac- 

tice, a man is appointed to the staff of a college on the strength of his academic 
career. Owing to the conditions of pay, we do not in India get the best Indians 
for educational work, nor do we provide any teaching for those whom we put upon 
the staff of our colleges. Individual professors may undertake this work of 
training their assistants, and in some cases do, but there is no obligation making 
them responsible for the efficiency of the junior members of their staff. 

All these causes, again, ©an be classed under a single head. The functions of the Uni- 
versity and of the college have been confused. When the college ceases to be considered 
as an isolated unit, and becomes an integral part of the University, these causes, too, v ill 
become inoperative. This is the change which we conceive will result from the introduc- 
tion of the system which we here outline. 

Tlie ideal is undoubtedly to have a “ unitary ” university in each chief emtre of 
population. In tlie future w’4 shall see a number of universities in Northern India each 
so situated. We conceive that in the United Provinces the following will, for the present, 
suffice, namely, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, and Benares. These universities 
should be — 

I 

(i) Centralised, and no colleges should be affiliated to them which are situated outside 
the town in which they are established. Facilities can easily be devised for 
students whose houses are at a distance. The railw'ays should issue educational 
passes for those who live within comparatively easy reach of the T^niversity, 
and hostel accommodation should be made cheap and adequate. Communitie? 
and localities should be invited to erect hostels for the benefit of students 
particularly connected with them, and we believe that this invitation will 
meet w;ith a ready response. 

(ii) Organised in departments. By this we avoid duplication of staff and of material, 
and waste of energy ; by this we obtain uniformity of aim and correlation of effort 
throughout the teaching of the entire University. Each department is confined 
to its own subject, organises the teaching of that subject, and holds its own 
examination. At the head of the department is the university professor of the 
subject; he is the convener and executive officer of the Board of Studies in that 
subject : with him both in the department and in the board are joined as many 
associate professors as are necessary for the working of the department ; these 
associate professors have assistant professors, lecturers and tutors to help them 
in carrying on the teaching and tutorial work. 

The present collegiate system, wdth its duplication of machinery, its wastefulness, and 
its anomalies will thus gradually disappear, as it is already disappearing in other countries, 
before the growing demand for efficiency and economy. The colleges will become ulti- 
mately residential institutions wherein the students may be provided with tutorial assist- 
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anoe, and all those amenities which the corporate life implies The status of the collies- 
will not hereby be lowered They will discharge functions of the most essential import- 
ance in securing that atmosphere of social and moral discipline upon which the value of a 
umversity career so largely depends They will exercise a prodigious mfluence-upon the 
hves of the students. Neither the traditions of the collie nor the interests of tlie staff 
will suffer , for each college will have the right of supplying so many teachers to> the uni- 
versity staff as may be settled by agreement between the University and the college 
authorities Teachers thusacquirmg university status will receive additional remunera- 
tion from university funds For some account of the relations between the college and 
the Umveisity, and the adjustment of the \aned interests at stake — financial, sectaiian, 
political — see below 

Constitution of the Umieisity — The controlling bodies ot the University will be as 
follows 

A — The Council, with its executive committee the Board of Management, will control 
umversity business of a non-academic character and deal with finance. 

B. — The Senate wit*h its executive committee, the Syndicate, will contiol university 
business of an academic character, and adjust the woik of the departments 

It seems to us that there are two distinct functions to be performed by the governing 
body of a university, and that the same men cannot efficiently peiform both these func- 
tions. An eminent lawyer, a commercial magnate, or an executive officer iii the public 
••ervice may be quahfied to delibeiate upon and determine the general policy of the Univer 
sity , they are certainly the light jicrsons to deal with all questions of finance But the 
pressure of other duties upon their time prevents them fiom giving due attention to aca- 
demic details , they should leave all questions of educational administration, the setting 
of courses, appointment of teachers, — all matters, in short, that are jiuiely academic — to 
those who are engaged in the actual work of education, the academic staff of the Univer- 
sity We are convinced that mischievous results invariably follow when these two func- 
tions are confused , time is wasted m debate and other issues become involved in questions 
that are pioperly educational or admmistrative 

The necessity of this division of functions has been already recognised, and has been 
provided for in the charters of the new universities in England We should propose to- 
constitute our Indian university on the following lines The head and chief officer of 
the University should be the chancellor, as at present the head of the province , in hia 
absence, the vice-chancellor would exercise all the functions of the chancellor, except 
the hearing of appeals and those other jiowers which now vest in the chancellor alone 
The vice-chancelibr should be a salaried officer of the University and devote his whole 
time to the duties of his office He will preside over the meetings of the Council and of 
the Senate Thgse bodies will respectively perform those functions which we have defined 
above Jle will also be chairman of the Board of Management and of the Syndicate 
He will possess a limited power of veto so that, if need be, he can hold up a doubtful 
decision of the Senate until he has referred it to the Council, and render inoperative a 
doubtful resolution of the Board of Management until he has referred it to the Syndicate. 

A — The Council of the University will consist of two classes of members 

(i) Members ex-officio — These will be the deans of the faculties, heads %f the depart- 
ments, and principals of colleges 

(u) Nomtnated memher<t — It is extremely desirable to attract to the Council the leading 
busmess men in the area of the University At the same time it is also import- 
ant that the members of the Council should have the welfare of the University 
at heart These ends will best be secured if financial support to the funds of the 
University be made the basis of the scheme of nomination. Nominations to 
the Council, accordingly, will be vested in patrons of the University, whethftr 
individuals or corporations, official or nonofficial, according to the proxiqftion 
which the mcome derived from their several benefactions bears to the total 
income of the University from external sources In 'determimng for this 
purpose the total income of the University from such sources, we shall exclude 
items such as fees,'*book-sales, and mterest from invested balances For example, 
if a benefactor A has contributed a sum of money producing an income 
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equivalent to 2 per cent, of the total university income from external sources, 
he will have the right to nominate 2 per cent, of the members of the Council. 
In a similar way, if the provincial Government contributes 20 per cent, of the 
total university income from external sources, it will have the right -to nominate 
one-fifth of the members of the Council. This scheme, which seems to us the 
most equitable, has recently been adopted in this country by the Benares Uni- 
versity, and has long been the common practice in America. 

The Council will elect the Board of Management from its own members, by secret 
ballot, the vice-chancellor and the chancellor being t'x-officio upon this Board, which will 
consist of not less than five and not more than ten. 

B. — The Senate will consist of two classes of members. 

(i) Members ox-officio. — These will be deans of the faculties, heads of the depart- 

ments, associate professors, and principals of colleges. 

(ii) Co-opted members . — Such other persons engaged in the^toaching work of the Uni- 

versity a-si may he co-opted. 

The Syndicate will be elected by secret baj^ot from the members of the Senate, the 
chancellor and vice-chancellor being e'-ojpcio members, and will consist of not less than 
•five and not more than ten. 

Such is, in outline, t!ie constitution which commends itself to us, as most likely to 
meet local needs and to satisfy popular demands, without sacrifice of those ideals of pure 
learning and of disinterested research which every university worth the name must ever 
hold up before its members. 

Finance . — The |X)licj' of the Government of India should be to use such funds as it 
may be able to command, in order to stimulate local interest and activity in raising funds 
for the local university. The funds of the University will be drawn from sources of two 
classes — 

(i) Internal sources. 

(ii) External sources. 

(i) Internal sources will consist of lecture fees; examination fees; inconu from 
invested savings and benefactions and endowments. 

(ii) External sources will consist of grants from municipalities and local bodies ; 
block grants from Bhe provincial Government and block grants from the 
Government of India 

We recommend that the Government of India should undertake to provide an annual 
grant equal to not more than half the annual income from benefactions ^ nd endowments 
plus grants from municipalities and local bodies, provided always that this annual grant 
shall not exceed the grant made by the provincial Government. There would be nothing 
to prevent the provnneial Government increasing its grant to any exte.it i- but this would 
not secure any increase of the Government of India grant, which would depe*nd solely 
upon the income from private benefactions and local bodies. Funds donated or be- 
queathed to the University for specified purposes would, if the purposes w'ere approved, 
be included in reckoning the amount to be given by the Government of India. 

The whole of the income from all of the above-mentioned sources would be paid into 
a consolidated fund, administered* by the Council through the Board of Management, 
subject to the veto of the Chancellor. A full statement of accounts would be submitted 
annually to the Government of India and to the Provincial Government. 

Control . — A university which is under popular control through its Council is liable to 
become lax on the question of standard in its examinations. Pressure is brought to bear 
upon examiners through the public press when a large proportion of failures arouses 
public resentment ; and the teaching also tends to suffer from an endeavour to fulfil too 
nuany demands with limited resources. The reality is sacrificed to appearance and the 
Uniyersity degenerates. To prevent this some external influence is necessary. At the 
same time the external, authority exercising this influence should not press too hardly 
upon the University or it will stunt its natural growth. Each university will have its 
local needs and should develops upon its own lines ; it should be free to try experiments 
such as ite environment suggests to those who direct its policy. We cannot, therefore, have 
any continuous control of the local universities by the central Government, for this would 
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result m the establishment of that mechanical and deadenmg uniformity which our 
changes are designed to eliminate We shall secure all the control that is needed by the 
followmg plan — 

A special office with the Government of India should be created with tlie title of the 
Bureau of University Education, to deal "v^ith all questions that concern the universities 
At the head of this bureau should be an officer of high educational qualifications and wide 
experience, called the Universities Commissioner with the Government of India The 
functions of the Bureau will be — 

(i) To advise the Government of India on the establishment of new universities- 

and tlie granting of their charters 

(ii) To leceive and record the annual reports and other statements from the univer- 

.eitie« The Board of Management and the Syndicate of each university should 
tor this purpose transmit to the Universities Commissioner the reports of their 
meetings 

(in) To collei't and dissemmate all information about universities and higher education 
in general m India and other countries, and to communicate with other similar 
bureaus throughout the world 

The Universities Commissioner will be the medium of communication between the 
universities, through the vice-chancellors, and the Education Member One of his most 
important duties will be the arrangements for the inspection of the universities, since 
tins inspection is the instrument u^xin which we rely for the maintenance of the standard 
of university education througliout the country We propose to adopt the system used 
by the British Treasury for inspecting universities and colleges that receive its grants 
That IS to f^ay, a special committee will be appointed to inspect each university 
Normally, these inspections will take place every five years, but it will always be possible 
for the Universities Commissioner to order an interim ins|)ection, it ho deems this to be 
necessary The Inspecting Committee will be appointed by him it w ill consist ordinarily 
ot one distinguished educationist from over-seas, nominated by the India Office, and 
not more than four other members nominated by the Commissioner from among eminent 
educationists in India In practice the over-seas member would serve ujxm several 
successive committees during one cold weather, so that the expense of his visit may not 
fall too heavily upon any one university When the Universities Commissioner receives 
the report of this ftimmittee, he will forward it, with any comments he may think neces- 
saiy, to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University concerned They m turn 
will communicate, its purport and recommendations to their Board of Management and 
Syndicate^ If in the judgment of the Umversities Commissioner, the action taken upon 
the report by the University is insufficient, then he will make a representation to the 
Chancellor, backed up by the threat of the withdrawal of the Government of India grant, 
and ultimately, in case of persistent contumacy, of the forfeiture of the charter The 
continuance of the Government of India grant depends, in fact, ui>on the favourable 
report of the Inspection Committee If a university objects to this quinquqpnial inspec- 
tion, it IS open to it to dispense with the Government of India grant, but even in this case 
the Government of India reserves to itself the right to appoint a special commission 
with the object of satisfymg itself that the Charter of the University is not bemg abused. 
The ( barter of every university will contam a clause providing for this contingency 

CoUeje and Unn'ernty — It is not to be imagined that the majority of the existing 
collies will w elcome a change m university organisation such as has been outhned above. 
Under any scheme of this kmd, the college r^«a college would lose control of several func-‘ 
tions, of right pertainmg to the University, which it at present fulfils Moreover, miiny 
isolated colleges, situated in the mofiissil, would necessanly lose th^ir status as university 
institutions, and find themselves obUged to devote their energies to such ends as their 
limited resources can adequately compass. In most cases, we imagme, isloated colleges 
of insufficient importance to become the nuclei of universities would become either 
district high schools of our new type, or institutions where special traming, technical, 
oomroercial, or professional, could bo given to those boys who have completed their 

aoVinnl Adiioation. 
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Where we have colleges of long-standing and considerable importance, proud of thdr 
social and intellectual traditions, grouped into a centre, and fit to play a largo part in the 
life of the new c niversity, the circumstances will be somewhat different. Here there can 
be no question of the disappearance of the collies. We are only concerned to see that 
they do not continue to usurp those functions which are more particularly the functions 
•of the University. This end will be secured by the departmental system : and in order 
that the traditions of the colleges and the interests of the staff shall not suffer, we propose 
that in each locality the relations between the old college and the new university organi- 
sations shall be adjusted by a small commission, containing representatives of the various 
interests involved appointed ad hoc by the Universities Commissioner. As a possible 
method of avoiding a clash of interests we recommend that a definite treaty be formulated 
‘between the University and the authorities of each college, providing that the staff of 
that college will have the right to expect a definite number of university posts, condition- 
ally upon the University having a right, on its side, to guide the college’s selection of men 
for such billets upon the college staff as are generally associated with University teaching 
posts. We believe that this process of adjustment will be facilitated by two consider- 
ations. In the first place, the existence of the Universities Commissioner will imply an 
arbiter concerning whose impartiality there can be little question ; and in the second 
place, the university authorities, from the moment of the inception of the new system, 
will be draAvn very largely from the existing college authorities. Every indication leads 
us to hope that the colleges will find themselves, without sacrifice of anything that is 
really essential to their corporate existence, able to take their rightful place in a scheme 
which promises so much not only for the higher education of the country at large, but 
also for their own truest interest. In this process of adjustment, no preference will bo 
given to Government colleges. They will be incorporated in the university ; and the 
members of the staff, should they be selected by the University, will become University 
servants. Tlie Education Department will, in future, i)lay no part in university educa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Some Practical Considerations. 

1 . — Notes on the Primary school. 

A. — The Staff . — Our ideal staff for the average primary school is«tliree teachers and 
a liead master for a school of about one hundred boys : and we should insist on the head 
master being specially engaged in the teaching and supervision of the v^ry difficult prepa- 
ratory classes, as well as of class III. The typo of teacher we contemplate in qur primary 
schools should be paid a salary starting at not less than Rs. 20 per month in rural schools, 
and not less than Rs. 25 a month in town schools, rising, respectively, to Rs. 45 and Rs. 50. 
These salaries will be supplemented for the time being in the case of the head master, by 
some system of “ payment by results,” as we have already suggested. 

B. — The Half-time system . — Our evidence clearly shows that the large majority of 
parents, primary school teachers, inspectors, and boys, prefer the whole-time school. On 
the other hand, practically all these are at present members of the higher castes. We 
liave some evidence that a half-time system may possibly enable the poorer members of 
the cultivating castes to avail themselves of educational opportunities which they would 
otherwise miss. The spread of education among these classes is, politically, of primary 
importance ; and inspectors and head masters sliould be impressed with the need for it. 
[f they cannot get these poorer boys to come to the school in any other way, they should 
experiment on the half-time school, either seasonally or locally. 

^G. ^Curriculum . — The teaching in the primary schools is not at present sufficiently 
related to the needs of the village. This is due, on the one hand, to the imperfect train- 
ing of the teachers, and, on the other, to absurd defects in the curriculum and in the books 
prescribed. We would again emphasise the fact that the principal task of the village 
school is to teach boys those particular methods of business which they will have to employ 
in after-life when they find themselves face to fa.ce with the bania and the patwari. As 
one examine out of many, an arithmetic-book whiich deals with interest reckoned per 
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cent, instead of by pies to the rupee, and by the year and not by the month, and in its 
examples neglects all reference to fields and crops, is obviously unsuitable 

D — Inspectorate — ^We have already said in the mam body of the report, that primary 
education requires a complete inspectorate of its own. We consider it necessary here to 
state that this inspectorate must undergo costly traimng, and will receive salaries far in 
excess of the present figure 

E — Post-primary extension courses — It may well be that the Agricultural Department, 
in conjunction with the Bureau of Education, of which we speak below, will arrange for 
village lectures which will be of the nature of post-primary extension courses, for impart- 
ing instruction with a view to improving agricultural methods or awakening interest in 
other matters that concern the commumty. Such lectures will be designed for adults 
rather than school boys, but by means of them it may be that many who do not proceed 
beyond the primary stage of the school will be prevented from forgetting, as the majority 
of them do now, the knowledge acquired at school 

jp — Buildings — The pre-war price of the Government standard school in Cawnpore 
district was Rs 2,195, in addition to cartage of materials, which, in the same district, 
was upwards of Rs 700 In this locahty, a thoroughly satisfactory school has been built 
for about Rs 900. The remedy is obvious. 

2 — Notes on the National school 

A — Expansion — In the time, and with the data, at our disposal, we can do little 
„ more than hazard a guess at the expansion which will be necessary in the intermediate 
stage of education, called above the national school Working upon the basis of the- 
fieures relating to the present system of '-econdary education, graphical calculation 
enables us to suggest that something like a ten-fold expansion in numbers is required if 
our national schools are to turn out an annual stream of potential electors sufficient to 
maintain our electorate at the necessary figure It must not, however, be assumed that 
this ten-fold expansion in numbers requires a ten-fold cxp.insion in aeeommodation. 
Without a detailed suivey of the accommodation at present provided for the various 
types of middle school, it is impossible to state with precision what expansion of school 
buildings will be necessary Moreover, many of the buildings now used aa high schools 
will bo available as national schools, which will greatly assist in providing the necessary 
accommodation, in towns at least It is ceitam, however, that a relatively enormous 
increase will be necessary in lespeot of buildings suitable for teachers’ quarters 

B — Traimng*of teachers — When we consider the type of man at present engaged in 
teaching middle classes throughout the existing system, it becomes jilam that if the im- 
provements we ^ave suggested are to be earned out along the lines laid down, we must 
be prepared to emiiloy teachers costing from four to eight times as much as they do 
at present Moreover, as we have said m the body of the report, the training of these 
teachers mil cost a sum of money out of all proportion to that which is now expended 
upon the training of the present type of man 

C — Staff — We suggest that the national school shall normally be staffed as follows — 

A head master, and at least eight assistant masteis, to teach the following subjects . 
English classics vernaculars • history and geography civics • nature study • mathe- 
matics and drawing 

This arrangement contemplates only single classes If double classes come into exist* 
ence, as they may well do, an increase in the staff will be required 

2) — School gardens and playing fields — It is essential that the national school should 
have an adequate school garden and adequate playing fields We regard it as extremely 
desirable that the hostel, the garden, the playing fields and the teachers’ quarters shou]^ 
all be in the same compound 

[In the mam body of the report we have laid stress upon the necessity for hostels 
on the dormitory plan.] 

3 — Notes on the district school, 

A. — Expansion — It seems to us that m the existing high schools, and disfranchised 
umversity colleges, there will be ample accommodation for our district school education. 
Indeed, as we have said above, it will be possible to use a certain number of these high 
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schools, which will not be needed for the district school, for the purposes of national 
school education. We do not think it would be difficult to transform outlying portions 
of the existing Y igh school buildings into hostel accommodation and teachers’ quarters. 

B. — Staff. — A staff consisting of a head master and ten assistant meters will bo required 
for each district school. We do not propose that the pay-scale should be greater than 
in the case of the national school. The cost of the staff is estimated at not more than 
Rs. 2,000 per month. 

4. — Notes on the University. 

A. — Buildings. — In places like Allahabad, Agra, and Lucknow, existing buildings are 
adequate for a beginning. The first need of university education in India is men. If a. 
strong teaching staff could be gathered together, and a real university spirit produced, 
before long awakening local interests will come to the assistance of the new movement 
and the money for buildings will be found. 

B. — Sabbatical year. — The American institution known as the Sabbatical year should 
be introduced into Indian universities. During one year in every seven, each member 
of the higher teaching staff should be allowed study-leave on full pay subject to certain 
specified conditions of travel and residence. 

6. — The Bureau of Education. 

We have already mentioned the Bureau of University Education which we hope to 
see established under the Universities Commissioner. We consider that provincial^ 
bureaus of education should be created, to deal with secondary, intermediate, and 
primary education. These should prove useful in collecting and disseminating inform- 
ation of importance to educationists : they should be in close touch with education at 
home, in the Do.minions, and in other parts of the world, through their connection with the 
existing Bureau of Eduefetion at Simla, the functions of which should, in our opinion, be 
widely extended. 

The officers in charge of these provincial bureaus should collect and publish inform- 
ation about educational facilities in the provinces for the benefit of the general public. 
Through the Press, they shoMd stimulate interest in educational development and generally 
perform the functions of a publicity department. As scholastic opportunities are extended 
by the scholarship system, it will be necessary that parents should have some agency to 
which they can turn for information. To the teaching profession, also, these Bureaus 
should prove useful in many ways. Information of posts vacant and oa salaries - offered 
would be widely disseminated, the functions of the bureaus being in this respect similar 
to those of the universities appointments committees in England, and of the various 
scholastic agencies wliich exist to procure employment for teachers. 

In addition to those functions, the bureaus should also perform the work of university 
and school extension delegacies. They should arrange for lectures of popular nature in 
schools and at educational centres. They should also loan apparatus for demonstration,, 
and circulate among schools and colleges information as to the apparatus thus available 
and as to the lectures provided. 

Again, teachers requiring information about new methods, nqw books, and new appli- 
ances, would find full particulars at the offices of the Provincial Bureau. Show-rooms 
would be provided where publishers could display their latest books and appliances with- 
out the need of costly advertisement and the dissemination of specimen copies. 

The Bureau might also become the centre of an annual conference of school teachers — 
an institution which is necessary if teaching methods are to be kept up to date. The 
tftachers would meet for discussion, attend lectures by educational experts, and inspect 
the s^oparatus exhibited by the officials of the Bureau. At the same time, the needs of 
the teachers could be made known by the Bureau to the firms specialising in educa- 
tional apparatus. 

Attached to the Provincial Bureau there should be a printing press, s^ially devoted 
to the production of works approved for publication by the various universities of the 
Province, and to the printing of text- books recommended for use in the schools. All the 
printing and publishing work, in fact, which the universities now have to put out to private: 
firms, should be done by the press attached to the Bureau of Education. 
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The existing university system is deficient in five principal respects — 

(a) It is economically wasteful, on account of its failure to utilise the available teach- 
ing resources in an efficient manner Not only is the work of an able teacher 
at present confined to the college to which he belongs, instead of being at the 
disposal of the University as a whole but, in addition, many college professors 
are teaching the same subject in different colleges at the same time There 
IS thus small opportunity for specialLsation and much waste of energy 
Nor IS this all The squandering of material resources, in the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of libraries and of laboratories, is appalling to contemplate Instead 
of there being half a dozen first class university libraries and a similar number 
of really good laboratory centres, there are many dozen worthless libraries 
and inefficient laboratories This is a direct result of a system under which 
colleges, with their slender resources and overburdened staff, attempt to per- 
form the work of universities 8uch an attempt is necessarily foredoomed 
to failure but so long as the colleges are, as at present, subject to no efficient 
and compulsory co-ordination of their activities by the universities, they will 
continue along the same disastrous lines 
(6) The colleges, dominated by individual and competing interests, are far too strong 
cs compaied with the universities The affiliating system has driven the 
universities into the position of judges and arbiters between the colleges. 
The universities must prescribe curricula and conduct examinations* 
Of the deadening effect of these external ’’ curricula and external ” exa- 
minations upon teachers and students alike, it is hardly necassary to enlarge 
it IS perhaps sufficient here to say that their worst result has been the apotheo- 
sis of the examination and of the text book, with the accompanying degrada- 
tion of study and class work alike No weight can be attached to the student’s 
record, for there are no provisions for an impartial investigation thereof* 
The student can be judged only by his written work in the examination Na- 
turally, theiefore, he memorises his text-book to ensure a pass, and has no 
incentive to do anythmg else But the point to note here is this the Uni- 
versity has practically no control over the teachmg, and absolutely no control 
over the appointment, pay, and workuig conditions of the teacher What 
IS tlft consequence ? The University, in its feebleness, is compelled to pres- 
cribe such curricula and conduct such examinations as are within the 
cap^iiy of the iveaLest college 

(c) ^Bince the exLstence of multitudinous college staffs working upon the same lines 
makes specialisation almost impossible, college professois have neither oppor- 
tunity nor inducement to undertake higher study The effects upon the edu- 
cational service have been most sinister, and afford the principal justifica- 
tion for many of the charges so commonly made against it 
Upon the students, too, the consequences are distressing How^can one or two 
professors, able and hardworkmg though they may be, give their students 
the same teaching as a properly organised staff of specialists ? Instead of 
sitting at the feet of a number of experts, each thoroughly acquainted wfth 
a particular branch of knowledge, the Indian student has to content himself 
with the lectures of two of three unfortunate professors, who have to cover 
so much ground that they cannot possibly attam to a standard of even mode- 
rate efficiency in every direction And yet the capacity for specialisa%on 
and the taste for it are there Organise these scattered teacheis into a neutral- 
ised department divide up the subject among them so that each is respon- 
sible for a single division of his particular branch of knowledge and without 
engaging an extra professor, an efficient teaching instrument will be produced. 
{d) It often happens that graduates are recruited for even the lower ranks of Govern 
ment service The universities therefore are crowded with men who have no 
interest in learnmg, but desire only to collect additional qualifications far 
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Government service with the least possible effort. Many of them are quite 
unfitted for admission to a university at all : and they present a formidable 
obstacle to any reform of the existing system. 

(e) At the present time the majority of students come to the University too young, 
very ill prepared to profit by the teaching. This is largely a consequence of 
(cZ). 

2. Such being the defects of the existing system, it is plain that a change has become 
necessary. There seems little doubt as to the direction in which this change must take 
place. The real difficulty, as will afterwards become apparent, lies in determining the 
practical steps necessary for bringing it about. 

3. What India requires is a system of centralised universities, framed upon the model 
now favoured by expert opinion both in Europe and America. These centralised uni- 
versities will be organised in departments^ not in colleges. The difference is vital. Depart- 
mental organisation means that the entire bulk of the teaching resources of the University 
can be utilised in the most efficient manner possible : it means increased specialisation, 
more research work, incomparably better teaching with the accompanying effects of greater 
enthusiasm and deeper culture on the part of staff and students alike. The present colleg* 
iate system, with its duplication of machinery, its wastefulness, its anomalies, ought 
gradually to disappear in India, as it is already disappearing in other countries, before 
the growing demand for efficiency and economy. The affiliated colleges, as they exist 
at present, must at length be overshadowed by the University, until they become residen- 
tial institutions, wherein the students may be provided with recreation, moral supervision, 
and tutorial assistance. 

4. This is not to say that the status of the colleges will be lowered. They will discharge 
functions of the utmost importance in providing that atmosphere of social and moral 
discipline upon which the value of a university career so largely depended. They will 
•exorcise a prodigious influence upon the lives of the students. Nor will the interests of 
the staffs suffer. Each college will have the right of supplying so many teachers to the 
university staff as may be settled by agreement between the University and the college 
authorities, and teachers ^us receiving university status will secure additional 
remuneration from university funds. 

5 There would be a clear distinction in title between the University and the college 
officials, although many university officials would live in colleges and discharge college 
tutorial functions side by side with professorial university functions. Tiiis distinction in 
title would work out somewhat as follows : — 

A. University Officials. 

Chancellor, vice-chancellor, members of the academic council, fellows. 

Professors. — Heads of departments, chairmen ex-officio and executive officers of 
their particular boards of studies. 

Associate professors. — Members of the departments : subject to the general direc- 
tipn of the professors at the head of the particular department to which 
they belong, but independent of them, and responsible to the board of stu- 
dies so far as the details of their Avork are concerned. 

Assistant Professors. — Members of the departments subordinate to the associate 
professors, and responsible to them. 

Readers. — Distinguished persons specially selected by the University to lecture upon 
certain topics : persons taken from college staffs to deliver particular lec- 
tures or courses of lectures : globe-trotting super-professors : Government 
officials and.others with practical experience of such matters as land revenue, 
co-operative banks, agricultural education and the like. They would be 
independent of departmental organisation, but would perform an 
invaluable function in keeping the University in close touch both • with 
the scholarship and the affairs of the outside world. 

Demonstrators and research scholars. — Students selected to assist in the work of the 
departments while pursuing their own course of study. 
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B College officials 

Principals or wardens — Oiganisers and directors of the corporate life of the college. 

Tutors r Giving to the students m residence assistance in their work, 

Assistant tutors ( and co operating closely with the univeisity teachers 

Such, may be hoped, will be the ultimate classification of the University and college 
teaching officials of this country But in view of the terminology which at present exists, 
the titles ‘University Professor, ’’ ' University Associate Professor University Assist- 
tant Professor, ” and so forth will be employed throughout the lemainmg poition of this 
minute to distinguish university officials from college officials 

6 A glance at the exstmg system clearly shows that the present univeisities are phan- 
toms apait from the colleges of which they are composed The colleges are powerful, 
separatist in their instincts, and autonomous the univeisities aie inchoate and relati- 
vely powerless Hen^^e the first step must plainly be to take the contiol of teaching out 
^f the hands of the coueges and give it to the universities Until this is done, the teaching 
cannot be properly organised, and the defects noticed in paragraphs (a), (6), (c) {d) (e) 
above will persist 

7 From the point of view of centralising the teaching under the control of the univer- 
sities, there aie four main sets of conditions at p®e?ent existing, which must be noted 
separately — 

(i) Groups of colleges which are centred round an existing university, and he close 
enough together to make leciprocity of lectin es, etc , practicable 

(it) Groups of colleges similarly close together, lying round a centie where a university 
does not at present exist 

(ill) Isolated colleges of sufficient importance to constitute a potential university 

(iv) Isolated colleges of insufficient importance to constitute a potential university 

As examples of class (^) may be instanced the conditions existing in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore, and, to a lesser degree, in Allahabad 

Examples of class (ii) conditions are to be found in Nagpui, Lucknow, Agra, and 
numerous other places 

Along with class (iii) may be reckoned the conditions which obtain in Aligarh and 
Dacca, Rangoon and Benares 

Examples of class (lu) are unfortunately too numerous to requiie indication 

In the United Provinces, a particularly glaring example is to be found in the case 
of Meerut Suqj^ colleges might, however, become excellent extension schools — see 
paragraph 19 below — and have a most impoitant function to peiform in a levLsed scheme 
of university organisation 

8 Let us hAt outline a possible method of procedure in the case of the conditions 

classed aS (i) Here there exists, generally speakmg, a sufficient supply of excellent teach- 
ing ability, but tliLS is largely offset by the jealousies and competing interest of the various 
colleges — Government, non-Goveniment, protestant missionaiy of variou-* sect^, catho- 
lic missionaiy, nationalist, theosophical, and so forth Plainly, it is only by giving a pie- 
ponderating authoiity to the University that these various separatist interests can be 
induced to pool their resources and place the sum total of their teachin^f ability at the 
service of the total student community of the locality And the only method which 
will yield satisfactory results seems to be the organisation of this teaching ability into 
departments under university control m 

The method of procedure must be somewhat as follows 

The University authorities, havmg made up their minds as to the departments — 
mathematics, history, economics, chemistry, and so forth — corresporidmg 
to available teachmg resources, should appomt for each department a ufti- 
versity professor who is to be dep^lrtmontal head and ex officio Chairman of 
his particular board of studies 

In the selection, attention should be paid not merely to academic eminence, but also 
to organismg capacity As a matter of policy, it will probably be desirable that the Uni- 
versity should ordmarily select a member of the educational service who has had some 
years’ experience of Indian conditions and apply to Government for the transfer of his 
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services. By such transfer Government would be providing without extra expense, the 
larger proportion of the endowments of a certain number of university chairs. The diffe- 
rence in income between the position of the selected official in the Indian educational service 
and his new position as a university professor, would be defrayed from university funds. 
The entire object, however, might be achieved by the transfer from the Indian educational 
service to the establishment of the University of the selection posts suggested by the 
Public Services Commission, if and when constituted. Failing a suitable candidate from 
the Indian educational service, an Indian or European educationalist of high qualifica- 
tions must be sought outside the ranks of the Indian educational service. But in any case 
the appointment, which should normally be for a term of years, subject to the pleasure 
of the Chancellor, should carry with it remuneration upon a scale which would make it 
an object of ambition to all college teachers of the highest ability. 

9. The primary duties of the university professor will be to organie the work of his 
department throughout the University : to secure the most economical application of the 
total teaching ability available in his subject by dividing up the work and encouraging 
specialisation : to stimulate the interests of staff and students by delivering special courses 
of lectures : to recommend distinguished persons as suitable recipients of university 
Readerships : to supervise and co-ordinate the various examinations in his subject : to* 
act as chairman and executive officer of his board of studies, with a view to maintaining 
consistency of policy and a high standard of efficiency. His secondary duties will include 
the undertaking of research work on his own account, and the supervision of the training 
of advanced students in such work. 

10. The university authorities, in consultation with the university professors, must 
now proceed to appoint associate university professors from the college staffs, due care 
being taken in the first instance to conciliate the separate inclinations of the colleges by 
representing particular interests, religious and others ; and by coming to a definite agree- 
ment with the staff of each college as to the number of university posts which that staff 
will have a right to expect, conditionally upon the university authorities having a right, 
on their side, to guide the college’s selection of men for billets on the college staff in the first 
instance, and for posts ill the University, The associate university professors will be 
responsible for teaching the various divisions of the subjects dealt with by the particular 
departments to which they bmong. They also should be in receipt of additional remunera- 
tion from university funds, which will make an associate university professorship an object 
of ambition to the members of the college staffs. As a recognised stepping stone to the 
asiiociato university professorships, the university authorities should also select promising 
junior members of the college staffs as assistant university professors, who would bo 
subordinate to the associate university j)rofessors and would assist in the teaching of 
partievdar sub-divisions of the departmental subject. For the encouragement of learning 
among the students, the University should offer every year certain demons^atorships. 
and research studentships, which would afford opportunities to advanced pupils not merely 
to continue their studios, but also to take an active, if minor, part in the teaching work 
of the Department. 

11. As a practical example of the organisation of a department the following may 
perhaps serve.^ The instance chosen is that of history. The staff would be somewhat 
as follows. 

At the head of the Department would come the university professpr of history a 
specialist in some line of study, but primarily concerned with organisation. 
Next would come associate university professors, each responsible for the 
teaching of some division — ancient Indian history : Islamic history : Mediaeval 
European history ; modern European history an^ so forth. To each 
associate university professor there might be assigned, if the importance 
of his work required itf one or more assistant university professors, who. 
would aid him in dealing with the sub-divisions of his subject. Assigned 
to particular branches of study, there would be demonstrators and research 
scholars, as explained above. 

The immediate result would be that students reading History would have the ad van- 
tage of being taught by specialists : educationalists not on the staff of the department 
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mid be encouraged to undertake higher study by the hope of being selected by the 
iiversity and the whole history teaching throughout the University would gain infi- 
bely by organisation and unity of direction 
12 It is however, of the utmost importance that all the university work should be 
>ne in one centre As part of its contribution to the revised s(!lieme of umversity organi- 
tion, Government might hand over the local Government college as a nucleus of that 
ntre Both in Calcutta and Bombay, wheie the Government College is so close to the 
isting university buildings, this plan would be particularly easy of operation If the 
iiversity teaching is not concentrated within a radius of a few hundred yards, and stu- 
nts are compelled to run about from place to place, many of the benefits of the depart- 
mtal system will be lost In the case of agiiculture, engineering, medicine, and cer- 
in other subjects of a technical nature, the students of which are necessarily cut off 
)m geneial university studies, no harm will be done if the teaching is concentrated in 
aces at a distance from the centre of general university instruction, should such a place 
ove more convenient 

13. The university professor at the head of eacli department, together with the asso- 
ite and assistant university professors, will constitute the board of studies of that de- 
rtment The boards of studies, subject to the general control of the faculties to which 
ey belong, and of the executive officials of the University will direct the teachmg and the 
idy of their particular subjects throughout the Univeisity At the beginning, while 
e organising process is in a state of transition, it may not be found possible to include 
thin the appropriate university departments all those engaged in teachmg throughout the 
lieges It may, therefore, occasionally be necessary for public authoiity to assist the 
lards of studies m imposing their will upon the various college staffs, in the event of 
nous differences of opinion between the umversity and the college authorities But 
the selection of associate and assistant umveisity professors is carried out with a due 
gard to the representation of separate interests, these differences of opinion should be 
rare occurrence 

14 Having thus brought the teaching- work of the University under the direction 
the university officeis by means of this departmental organisation, the next stage to- 

ards the construction of a centralised university must be the gradual transformation 
the colleges from separate, self-contained iimts, into institutions which, however strong 
ten moral, and perhaps their religious, influence may be over their students, wiU on their 
achmg side be entirely subject to uniVeisity control This must necessarily be a slow 
ocess, hampered by the conflict of many interests and open to much misrepresentation 
1 the pait of jJfersons and institutions conceiving their welfare to be affected But when 
ice the teachmg has been organised and centralised under university direction, it will 
robably be se^ that this final stage of subordinating the teachmg functions of the college 
) the IJniversity while allowing it entire freedom to stress its social and moral functions, 
easier and more practicable than can readily be conceived at the piesent time 

15 In consequence of this change, there will m the last resort be no “ college officials ” 

L the present sense, engaged m university work There will be college officials engaged 
i college work of the nature already explained There will be staffs of university officials, 
laded hierarchies, fn which the prospect of promotion and the certainty that advanced 
ork will be recognised at its true value, will play a most salutary pal^b m encouragmg 
fficiency Each grade of university office will carry a recogtused salary strengthened 
y a government guarantee, as m the case of Germany This salary will be paid wholly 
y the University, m the case of an official not m the Indian educational service and not 
pon the staff of an aided, college partly by the Umversity and partly by Government 
1 the case of an Indian educational service official partly by the University and partly 
y the aided college m the case of an official taken from the staff of such a college 

16 Where the pre^sent circumstances of college situation fall under head {n) ^see 
bove), the immediate procedure will have to be slightly different from that %lready 
utlined It should have as its aim the ultimate cqjpstitution of these groups of colleges 
ito centralised departmental umversities As an intermediate stage, }t might be possible 
3 r the existmg university authorities to constitute members of the staffs of these colleges 
s associate and assistant university professors m various departments, under the _^direo 
ion of the central umversity professors, whose busmess it would be to supervise the work 
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of tllese “ subordinate centres until such time as new universities could be constituted 
therein. In this way an existing university like Allahabad would gradually fall into a main 
centre, Allahabad itself, where would be the headquarters of the various university depart- 
ments, and a number of “ subordinate centres ” such as Lucknow and Agra and Benares, 
which wfeuld be linked to Mlahabad by the supervising activities of the university professors 
until such time as they were ready to form independent centralised universities of their 
own. It is desirable that, subject to due supervision, they should be allowed to conduct 
their own examinations and devise their own course^, the central University accepting 
their certificates as evidence of satisfactory study and examination, and granting 
degrees on the strength of them. 

17. In the case of circumstances of type {in) the procedure would be extremely simple, 
and would follow the main lines laid down in paragraphs 8 and 9 but would be free from all 
the difficulties incidental to the jealously guarded independence of separate colleges. To 
turn Aligarh, Dacca or Rangoon into a centralised departmental university along such 
lines would present few difficulties so far as administrative machinery is concerned. 

18. It seems unquestionable that the centralised departmental university should be 
started first of all under conditions ot types {%) and {in). 

19. The college of type {iv) is at prCvsent a grave difficulty : but I am convinced that 
through its agency the whole jirocess of university reform outlined above may be brought 
speedilj" within the range of possibility. 

20. In paragraph 1 {d) and (e) two serious defects in the existing university system 
have been noticed. These would be obviated if students who desired to enter the lower 
ranks of Govermnent service were educated with a special view to that end after the 
school leaving examination, instead of being encouraged to enter the University. Again, 
under the operation of any scheme of university reform which had fer its object the crea- 
tionNDf centralised, departmental universities, boys living in the mufassal, outside the 
large centres, would be largely deprived of the chance of entering Government service 
unless special provision were made for them apart frorn the University organisation. These 
toys must be given their chance : but unless they ha^'^e a real aptitude for university career, 
they* had better not go to the University. One is therefore driven to put forward some 
such scheme as this : — 

(A) By making use of Colrege of the type iv cOs “ extension schools ” and by adding 

special extension classes to the top of the existing high schools. Government 
might well divert the stream of boys who at present only enter the universi- 
ties to obtain a passport to the lower ranks of Government service. Between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, a boy would be prepared either for entering 
the lower ranks of Government service or for entering the University, in each 
case ivithont leaving his district town. By this means, the age of admission to 
the new universities might be raised to the present intermediate stage Without 
inflicting any hardship, and without in any way stifling the ambitions of the 
poorer students. The gain in efficiency both to Government service and to 
the universities would be immense. 

(B) A liberal scholarship system would enable boys living in the mufassal, who are 

plainjy of the type to profit by a university training, to come to the new cen- 
tralised univ^sities. 

(C) The B.A. course of the new qniversities might then well be made a three years’' 

course : and the M.A. nlf^t take the form of a specialised research course. 
This would be possible because the students of the new universities would, 
by the plan outlined above, be those boys who possessed strongly marked apti- 
tudes for a university career. They would not be “ watered down ’’ as at 
^ present by masses of boys who cared for the University not at all, but looked 

upon it as a tiresome essential to obtaining a small post in Government service* 

21. ^The most essential thing to any scheme of reform in the direction of a more satis- 
factory university system, is speedy action Colleges are growing up on every side like 
mushrooms, and the evil effects of the existing plan, enumerated in paragraph 1 above are 
becoming daily more pronounced. Every month of delay makes action more difficult, just 
as it makes the necessity for action more peremptory. The traditions and the separatist 
tendencies of the colleges are already a serious difficulty in the way of the only reform 
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which can be effectual — radical reform along such lines as those herein outlined In a 
few years’ t'me, not only will the colleges have stifled the umversities, but they will have 
fortified themselves with vested interests tco strong for Government to medale with. 

At the present time, it is not too late Act on can still be taken with every prospect 
of success But how much longer the conditions of successful action will endure, no man 
can say Reform, radical and immediate, is the only course possible if the future of India 
is to escape deadly peril 


\ 

Wood, The Hon’ble Mr. W. H. H. Arden. 

1 Would not the present situation be relieved by the followmg ; — 

(а) The establishment of a teaching university consistmg ot the strongest Calciitta 

colleges (University of Calcutta). 

(б) The concurrent establishment of an entirely separate examinmg univers ty 

(using the word “ examining ” in a wide sense) to which the weaker Calcutta 
colleges and the majority of the mufassal colleges would be affiliated ? Th s 
university might be called the University of Bengal 

There might also be other teaching unversities, e gr , at Dacca. 

Is it not necessary to reduce the pressure of present numbers in the colleges in order 
that it may be jiossible for the professors to have an adequate knowledge of the students 
as individuals ? 

The ways of doing this are — 

(i) More colleges 

(ii) More profes^^ors 
(ill) Fewer students 

Is it not worth while to consider if the schools should not retain their pupils until 
they have passed the intermediate examination, as is the case with schools affiliated 
to the University of London ? The adoption of this suggestion might make it easier to 
deal with certain other problems that have arisen, e g , teaching m the vernacular , the 
housing of students m Calcutta , the problem of the “ failed ” candidate; etc It would 
also set th© university professorial staff free from much work that is purely school w ork. 
The schools wciald, of course, have to be strengthened as regards staff, buildings, and equip- 
merit But it would be a great advantage to strengthen education in local centres m this 
way It would have an effect reachmg be>ond the mere establishment of new classes 
in th^ schools 

Why not make both the matriculation and intermediate examinations school 
©xammations of the kind lately recommended for secondary schools by the Board of 
Education in England, and have them conducted by a special examinations board ? 
The examinations recommended are an exammatioA m the subjects of a general educa- 
tion, suitable for pupils of the average age of about sixteen (lower certificate examina- 
tion) , and an examination (higher certificate examination) to taken eighteen 
months or two years later, of a kind that would allow ot some specialisation, with 
safeguards against a too narrow specialisation This examination need not be an exa- 
mination merely testing fitness for further work of university type , it sh^iu d 
examine pupils not proceeding to the University in a course of a partially vocational 
character 

School pupils who had passed the higher certificate examination in an approved 
selection of subjects might be allowed, on payment of a fee to th© University, tQ join 
a university college, in order to prepare for a degree 

In any case, could not something be done to increase the efficiency of the Uliiversity 
as an examining body as indicated below : — 

(1) By laying down principles ad hoc for the guidance of those who set the papers# 

(2) By giving more credit to exammees for intelligent work, and less credit tor un- 

intelligent memorismg. 
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(3) By circulating to teachers reports upon the results of the examinations, in which 
defects in methods of teaching and study revealed by the examination would 
be pointed out and discussed. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

The difficulties under which university education in Bengal labours include the 
following : — 

(a) The territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta University transcends the pro- 

vincial limits. The controlling authority is the Government of India. ' 
The Local Government, having little direct share in its control, has been 
debarred from that direct influence in higher education that it might other- 
wise have exercised and has consequently been accused of indifference to 
its welfare. This has reacted on the prestige of all Government officials 
engaged in educational work : it has weakened the position of Government 
officials in the Senate, Syndicate and other bodies of the University; in 
particular it has made difficult the position of inspectors of schools, .whose 
recommendations when they inspect schools on behalf of the University 
sometimes appear to receive scant courtesy from the Syndicate and the 
schools. The University has no agency of its own for the control and im- 
provement of school education, and the existing misunderstandings, due in 
part to imperfect regulations, represent a loss of efficiency. 

(b) The University does not command complete confidence. The suspicion has 

found expression that examinerships arc not invariably given for reasons 
of competence, but sometimes also for more personal reasons. There is 
also a suspicion, also sometimes vocal, that the published results of ex- 
aminations are not invariabl;f in accord with the wonk done. This sus- 
picion is due in part to the system of grace marks formulated in the regu- 
lations, partly to the readiness of examiners’ meetings to attend to com- 
plaints or representations from individual candidates, and generally to show 
indulgence. I have^^nown it accepted- by an examiners’ meeting as the 
point of procedure for compiling the B. A. pass list that at least 66 per 
cent, of the candidates should be passed in each paper. 

As a corollary confidence in the degrees has diminished, and they are widely 
regarded as of little value except for teaching purposes; acid even in the 
Education Department Government regards Rs. 35 per fnonth as suitable 
pay for a B. A, on his first appointment to a teacher’s post, though the work 
offers promotion by time scale up to Rs. 300 for the heah master of a 
zilla school, and Rs. 500 for the head master of a collegiate school. Non- 
Government schools generally consider from Rs. 35 to Rs. 60, adequata 
pay for such qualifications at any stage of experience, except that head 
masters usually receive from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 

<c) The poor education given in schools is a drag on the work done in .colleges, 
just a^ the poor work done in colleges means inefficient teaching in* schools. 
Few schools owe their origin to anything but the need of preparing boys 
for the matriculation examination; their work is limited to this, and their 
only pride is in examination successes. Some schools are organised so 
efficiently for this purpose as to deserve high praise ; but even the best 
do nothing more, sending their pupils to the University with nothing better 
than the matriculation equipment. This equipment does not mean fitness 
for university studies and the first two years of college life are a struggle 
to learn through continued school work what university work and scholar- 
ship mean. Where no failure intervenes, the bachelor’s degree is taken 
after four years; the mental equipment, and the prospects in life, that 
this indicates are a meagre result of four years’ effort and expense. The 
student who would do well must continue his studies for the master’s 
degree, usually combining with them bis law studies. This imposes a 
great strain on_ his physique and nerves, as lectures are compulsory in both 
cases ; his ability to concentrate, and his scholarship, are impaired. If he 
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takes only a third class master's degree the university, though classing him 
as a masW of his subject, refuses to regard him as competent to teach m 
a college and consequently most other possible employers refuse to regard 
him as competent. In another year he completes his law studies and looks 
about for a career or a practice It Ts not clear under what regulations this 
custom of combining law studies with M A studies has grown up, the 
student so engaged is in effect a student of two colleges at once, a situation 
that can cause serious difficulties in organisation and disciplinary control 
The arrangement is not permitted, or at least not existent, among students 
of medicine and engineering The reason foi it is found in the conscious- 
ness that, the stress of life being very great among the educated classes 
of Bengal, a student must neglect no means of adding to his chances 

(d) The work imposed on the University is too great for any one institution In 
1917, the numbei of candidates for Matriculation was about 17,000, that 
the machinery for the examination failed is scarcely a matter for surprise 
In other years, when there has been no manifest disaster, those responsible 
for the work have not been free from uneasiness examiners, e q , are so 
numerous that it is difficult to work to time-table in the publication of 
results, or to secure a satisfactory level of marking Further the prepara- 
tion of the list of candidates also takes time so pupils who finish their 
school education in December sit for Matriculation in March, and if suc- 
cessful join a college in July In 1917, they joined colleges only in Nov- 
ember, having wasted the months, January — October Similaily with col- 

lege students their names must be submitted to the University some weeks 
before the examinations, and after the date of submission they are free 
from control, their attendance at college cannot be insisted on, their admis- 
sion to the examinations can scarcely be cancelled whatever their sub- 
sequent behaviour All this tends to reduce the place of the school and 
college in the university organisation They are frankly regarded as in- 
stitutions subordinate to the University, existing only for the University 
Other regulations confirm this point of view the work imposed on the 
University is such that it must treat its colleges and schools merely as 
elements in an organisation This is carried even to the extent of not 
allowing them full disciplinary powers over their own students 

(- 5 ) It follows from the above that there is, or appears to be, a tendency in uni- 
veisity policy to regard all colleges as of the same degree of untrustworthi- 
ness^ Certainly it has long been a cardinal belief among the staff of the 
Presidency College that there is in university policy a tendency to dimmish 
the prestige, importance and efficiency of the college in the interests of 
easy administration I may instance recent inspection reports, in which 
after a few hours’ inspection the inspectors attacked the carefully 
considered policy of the governing body in the matter of numbers 
and of the combinations of subjects peimitted, in one of which 
klso they attacked by name, as not fitted for his position, a 
gentleman of considerable academic distinction and experience, whom 
one of the inspectors had himself recommended m tho highest terms 
Other colleges possibly hold a similar belief If it is of the essence of 
education that the pursuit of knowledge should be connected with the ac- 
quisitior^ of moral and practical capacities, this can be best secured by*in- 
creasing not diminishing, the importance of the school and college The 
University should be an organisation m the background, remote from the 
student, who in all things should feel himself a part of his own institution. 
As matters are, no inconsiderable proportion of students regard their prin- 
cipal as a post-boy who will carry their requests to the registrar of the 
University • 

(/) The University is in organisation an affiliating university, reserving an in- 
definite power of making arrangements for university teaching On this 
basis a large teaching organisation has been built up. The pre^nt system 
of post-graduate teaching is an attempt to meet a definite present need 
by co-ordinating the resources of the colleges and the University There 
are however, indications that the welfare of the colleges will not receive 
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the first consideration; teachers have been attracted from college work into 
the direct service of the University, and so the work of the colleges is- 
depreciated. I incline to the view that under the present organisation of 
the University the two asjiects of an afliliating university and a teaching 
university cannot be satisfactorily combined. 

{g) The present political ferment in India is disturbing to education, and tends 
to diminish the efiiciency of educational work in this respect at least, that, 
the European teacher and administrator is frequently looked at askance, 
as if he were engaged in serving other interests than the welfare of the- 
people he works among. This attitude has received high sanction in certaia 
recently created trusts which definitely exclude Europeans from participa- 
tion in the higher teaching of science and in the opportunities for research 
that these trusts provide. It also manifests itself in minor ways, e.g.^ in 
elections to the Syndicate, etc.; recently, the Faculty of Arts, did not elect 
the principal of the Presidency College to the Syndicate, but elected an 
Indian member of that college staff. Generally it results in the European 
feeling himself thrown on the defensive instead of readily welcomed as at. 
colleague in the work. Many frankly endorse the policy that the European 
should disappear from educational work in India as soon as possible, but it 
is essential to the welfare of education in India that so long as Europeans' 
are engaged in it that they should be encouraged to give their best. 

(h) The present procedure for the recognition of schools is not in my opinion con- 
ducive to their best interests. The Department of Education maintains- 
certain schools, and aids others. The University, which neither maintains 
nor aids, has' the full control of all school education through the power of 
recognition. A sclvpol requires nothing except permission to present its 
pupils for the Matriculation. For this purpose, it must be inspected and 
reported on, as a matter of convenience usually by the divisional inspector 
of schools, who is an officer of the Education Department, not of the Uni- 
versity; he is permitted by Government as a matter of courtesy and con- 
venience to give of his time and energy to this work, which lies outside his- 
regular duties; his travelling expenses are paid by Government. His re- 
port and recommeAiations are considered and forwarded to the University 
by the Director with his comments. It is usually the case that of all who* 
consider the school’s application the inspector alone has seen the school : 
yet, it is by no means the rule that his recommendation is accepted, even 
when wholly endorsed by the Director. Cases are not unhnown in which 
recognition has been granted despite the Inspector’s and Director’s emphatic- 
advice, or in which recognition, once granted temporarily on condition of 
certain improvements, has been continued without further Reference to the- 
Inspector; and cases have been recently brought to the notice of th^ Syndi- 
cate where schools, formally deprived of recognition, have still been per- 
mitted to present their pupils for the Matriculation. The present situation* 
is one that depreciates the value and prestige of the Inspector ; he is 
obviously in a difficult position in relation to a school that has managed 
to secure recognition against his deliberate judgment, and his position is 
made worse by a practice that has grown up in certain parts of the pro- 
vince : a school after inspection frequently sends a deputation of its com- 
mittee to Calcutta to canvass the Syndicate and traverse the Inspector’s- 
report. This practice is not discouraged by all members of the Syndicate^ 
and engenders the idea that the position of the University is that of media- 
tor between the inspectors and the schools. Reference to the proceedings 
of theTTebate in the Bengal Legislative Council of 4th September, 1917 may 
be of interest. The Inspectors are consequently impeded in their efforcs 
to improve schools to that minimum of efficiency which the Univeisicy 
itself lays down. 

In part inspectors themselves have been responsible for this position, as reports- 
on schools have frequently been drawn up in language so vague as to furnish neither 
schools nor University with clear guidance. I have seen reports close with the recom- 
mendation that “ recognition should be withheld until the teaching improved.” In* 
part an unsatisfactory standard of correspondence by both University and inspectors 
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IS responsible But the chief difficulty is that the regulations of the University are 
not satisfactory They demand as conditions of recognition, certain standards of ac- 
commodation, light, air, financial stability, etc , which are not defined Further the 
regulations are in practice departed from. They contemplate recognition without 
qualification in practice them has gro%\n up a system of provisional or temporary 
recognition, as a method of nursing schools to efficiency. But as the main, probably 
the only, reason why a school desires lecognition is that it m&y present its pupils for 
the matriculation examination, and as this privilege is granted by temporary recog- 
nition, and as temporary recognition may be renewed year after year, the promotion 
'A efficiency is not necessarily secuied by this means. We thus arrive at the peculiar 
position that a school which the Syndicate itself considers not fit to prepare pupils 
for the Matriculation is permitted to do so, and schools that know themselves to ba 
below standard apply for provisional recognition 

Any reconstruction of our organisation for higher education should in my opinion 
include the following — 

(i) The removal of all school work from the control of the University the estab- 
lishment of a school leaving examination, which should be an entrance 
qualification to the University and the acceptance of the principle that 
the essential qualification for admission to a university is not examination- 
certificates, but evidence of a certain standard of intellectual equipment, 
(ii) The establishment of smaller universities of different types according to 
circumstances. 

(ill) The encouragement of the college ideal in each of these universities, and the 
abandonment of all competition between a university as a teaching or- 
ganisation and any colleges that it controls through affiliation 
(iv) Recognition of the necessity of good school education and undergraduate 
education as a preliminary to advanced work, and of the desirability of 
allotting the bulk of available resources to the two former 

Schools should educate pupils up to the age of seventeen or eighteen, and should 
send them out with an equipment, both intellectual and practical, superior to that 
indicated by the present Matriculation If the necessity of preparing all pupils for 
one examination were removed, schools could set themselves to discover, about the 
age of 15, a pupil’s tastes and abilities and to develope them If it were recognised 
that a certain standard of equipment would m itself secure admission to a university 
something would have been done towards this end, and if the leaving examination were 
well organised sometliing more would have been done towards it The recent regula- 
tions for the Cambridge higher leaving certificate would appear to indicate the best kind 
of examination for the purpose an examination combining concentration on one group 
of studies with one or more subsidiary subjects representing more general study. 
Such ap certificate would probably ensure that a pupil who does not proceed to the 
University it fitted to earn his living, and that a pupil who does proceed to the Uni- 
versity is fitted to follow university studies In the present system the Matricula- 
tion ensures neither Many boys are fitted to take it a year or tw^o years before they 
reach the age They are kept recapitulating until school becomes wearisome and 
the intellect deadened No teacher takes them aside, as a teacher would do in Eng- 
land, and introduces them to something in advance of their syllabus, ^to trigonometry 
or analytical geometry or well- written history oi more difficult classical books A 
pupil IS throughout a member of a large class and nothing more ^ 

After a school education of this kind three years would be sufficient for a bachelor’s 
degree Here again specialisation might advantageously be combined with more 
general work — one special group with, say, two subsidiary papers The present system 
of three equally important subjects imposes an undue strain on the student, though 
the strain could be lessened by a revision of the curucula, e gr , in history and pWlo- 
sophy I further consider that the pass degree and the honours degree shcuald be 
far different in requirements and value, the honours degree becoming the degree par 
excellence. The master’s degree could be obtained in two ways Those who have 
obtained a first or second in honours njight sit for an examination after one year’s 
more study, this would meet the case of those who intend to take to teaching for a 
profession or have a real interest m scholarship Others might obtain it on payment 
of fees after keeping their names on the books for three years. 
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Between entry to the University and the bachelors’ examination there could be one 
examination at the end oi the first year, and only in English (a vernacular for those 
who do not choose English as their medium of study) and elementary logic. This 
year might be put in in colleges or in certain selected schools fitted for the purpose, 
students in the latter case proceeding to college for t\v^ years if they have passed the 
■examination, for three years otherwise. This would assist in some degree to relax 
the pressure on accommodation in colleges. * I recommend it for no other reason. 

Uecent events, and a general survey of the situation, suggest that the direction of 
higher education in Bengal is too complex for the machinery of any one university. 
The present universty is in effect two : a teaching vmiversity for post-graduate studies 
.and for some undergraduate studies also, and an affiliating university. A wider- 
reaching partition of responsibility appears to be called for. There is in my opinion 
room in Bengal for at least three universities : one in Calcutta, one controlling affiliat- 
ed colleges from Calcutta or some other convenient centre, one at Dacca, controlling 
•either the colleges at Dacca or the colleges of Eastern Bengal. 

I would here urge the desirability of giving the Presidency College an independent 
position. I would gladly see it given the status of a teaching university, with its 
own degree-giving powers. When its expansion scheme is carried out it will be well- 
equipped in buildings : it has good laboratories and libraries, a strong staff, which would 
presumably be made stronger; good traditions and prestige. Its numbers are now 
about 750 undergraduates and about 250 post-graduates. These numbers are the 
result of limitation : the pressure for admission is very great. With its equipment, a 
thousand students, and the resources now spent on it a university could be instituted 
that would be of great value to the province by setting a high standard of work, and 
by so arranging curricula and methods as to train and teach. The staff could form 
two faculties, which could be real faculties, controlling and stimulating the work. 
The organisation might be a chancellor (The Governor of tlio province), a pro- 
chancellor elected to preside at meetings in the absence of the chancellor, a vice- 
chancellor (the principal) who would be the chief executive officer, a Legislative 
<jourt on which outside bodies and old students were represented, an executive senate, 
and an academic council, both reporting where necessary to the court, and the council 
supervising the standards of examination and the boards of studies. Law might be 
introduced as an academic sublet, not as a definite entrance to the profession; for 
this special arrangements would have to be made, preferably by a council for legal 
education. 

An alternative organisation which might in the opinion of many be adopted with 
great advantage to the province, is a university comprising the Government colleges 
in Calcutta, viz., the Presidency, Sanskrit (both arts and Tol Departments), ^ledical, 
Sibpiir Civil Engineering, Bethune, Arabic Department of the Madrassah. This would 
give an organisation with arts, science, medical, oriental, and engineering f faculties, 
unless it were considered that the Sibpur Civil Engineering College should be develop- 
ed rather as a professional school than as a university College. Whether the or- 
ganisation suggested would commend itself to the authorities of those colleges I am 
not in a position to say, but either organisation vrould commend itself to the staff 
of the Presidency College. Nor do I see any considerable objection to either pro- 
posal from a jrolitical standpoint. The problem is to improve higher education, 
and any means to this end is likely to be welcomed by the general public. 
Either organisation would be a logical complement to the arrangement under 
which Government maintains certain schools and colleges by way of setting 
a standard of work and organisation. The objections that can be urged 
against organising a university as a state university lose much of their force when 
that university is only one of two or more universities; it would if well adminis- 
tered lead to improvement elsewhere in virtue of the principle of competition and 
emulatfbn, the want of \Vhich is at present greatly felt. It may be remembered in 
this c6nnection that in spite of the frequent attacks upon Government institutions 
and Government officials* in the Education Department, the pressure for admission to 
Government schools and colleges is perhaps greater than for admission elsewhere, 
and I think that there would be the same eagerness to profit by facilities offered in a 
state university. The possible argument that either organisation would tend to 
'enfeeble what was left indicates a real difficulty, but if a state university succeeds 
its success would tend to stimulate and strengthen all else, and if either organisation 
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offers a prospect of release from the influences that now depress higher education 
the step would be justified. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the resources of Dacca to venture an opinion 
whether the suggested Dacca University should embrace all the colleges of Easterns 
Bengal or only those of Dacca town 

No university in Bengal should, in my opinion, have territorial jurisdiction beyond 
Bengal. Any university in Bengal should have as chancellor the Governor of the 
province, and as vice-chancellor a paid oflBcial, giving his whole time to the work — 
an educationist preferably. 

I do not favour the proposal to construct a new university en bloc in any one spot 
outside Calcutta This would divorce higher education from local connections, which* 
in the main give it life and provide its resources If colleges were developed in district 
headquarters and other suitable places, local interest and enthusiasm would be main- 
tained, and resources, endowments, etc , would more readily be forthcoming In 
course of time with the development of collegiate education each division might have 
its university The suggestion that the Presidency College should be organised as a 
universitv has reference to its resources and traditions The same privilege would 
reasonably be granted at any time to anv other college that could satisfy the ultimate 
controlling authority of its ability to maintain the position 
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2Sfh February 1918 ^ 

New hostel at the Vidyasagar College — The new hostel is a great addition to the college 
The Government of India gave about Rs 2,60,000 towards the hostel, and the college 
authorities Rs 15,000 A large common room for the college has been constructed in 
the hostel 

2 School education — The education given in schools is deficient The teaching of 
English requires to be much improved The witness suggested that text books in 
English be prescribed for the matriculation examination and that teacheis use the con- 
versational method of teaching that subject He also thought that greater WLsdom might 
-be shown in setting the exammation papers The histoiy of England, v ithout a know- 
ledge of whicn college students cannot understand English literature, and geography 
should be made compulsory foi the matriculation examination The ^vltness admitted 
that the salaries of school masters were very low, but felt that so long as teacheis were 
willing to accept such salaries, no drastic alteration in the scale of rernuneiatioii was called 
for School masters eke out a living by giving private tuition, otherwise, they could 
not live Good graduates will not m any case, under existing conditions, become school- 
masters, because they lose thereby in dignity The witness had not himself been a school- 
master There should be a different attitude on the part both of the Government and 
of the University towards school education Government should Iielp schools more 
liberally with grants and the University should have an improved curriculum for the 
matriculation examination 

3 Organisation of schools — The Syndicate’s control over schools is statutory^and 
advisable Much improvement has been effected in schools by the action taken by the 
Syndicate This control should continue to be exercised in the future by the Syndicate 
of the University 

4 Future development of the Vidyasagar College — The witness urged the de^ielop- 
ment of higher commercial, mdustrial and agricultural work under the Univer^ty He 
admitted that such development would be costly, and that the Vidyasagar College would 
be unable to make any contribution The necessary expansion of library and laboratories 
for higher commercial, mdustrial and agricultural work is beyond the resources of the 
college. For teachmg up to the standards to which it is affiliated it has got a good 
library and good laboratories The previous Indian Universities Commission spoke of 
the library of this college as one of the five best college libraries in coimection with the 
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Calcutta University. Considerable improvement in the college library has been effected 
in recent years.. Much more class-room accommodation and facilities for recreation 
are essential. 1?he Vidyasagar College has had a brilliant record in the athletic depart- 
ment in football and cricket. This college during recent years has not received much, 
jf any, financial assistance from the public. The witness did not anticipate any such 
assistance in the future. It has received grants from Government, however, without 
which the college would perhaps have collapsed. If a private college cannot make neces- 
sary improvements from its fee income or does not get Government or public help for 
this purpose, it should be abolished. 

5. Place of a college in the university system of the future . — The colleges should continue 
to conduct the teaching, but with certain improvements. The libraries and the staffs 
should be enlarged whenever necessary. The character of the students should be moulded 
on right lines. For this purpose there should be lectures on moral subjects and a greater 
contact between students and teachers. Too much .tutorial work, however, is apt to 
.be harmful to the students. Honours students do not require much tutorial guidance. 

6. Honours teaching . — The honours course should be separate from the pass course. 
The honours students should Attend more lectures than the pass students. Without 

ithis assistance from lectures they will not be able to go through the whole course intelli- 
gently. The witness was opposed to the withdrawal of affiliation in honours from the 
colleges, and the concentration of honours teaching under the control of the University. 
The interests of the students will be better served by the colleges than by the University. 
A student’s connection with a college is of great benefit to him. The withdrawal of 
honoui-s students would be detrimental to the interests of the colleges. Honours students 
-play a big part in the life of the colleges, the maintenance of clubs, societies, etc., and 
other students by coming in contact with them are greatly benefited. 


Banerjea, The Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath. 

28th May 1918. 

Indifstrial ami commercial training . — The witness agreed that Bengal, by reason^ of 
•its intellectual and economic interests, needs opportunities of education far more exten- 
sive and more valuable than exists at present, especially in those kinds of training and 
of scientific investigation which will develope the natural resources of the country. 
Among the young men in Bengal there is a disposition to look forward to a career in 
commerce and industry or some form of science applied to the development of material 
prosperity. The witness wished the University to give practical scientific training of 
an advanced type in technology ; and also in agriculture. He hoped that facilities 
for the practical side of this training would be available to the University ; Government, 
being a large employer of labour and jiossessing large workshops should be able to assist, 
it is also necessary that the schools should improve their teaching of geography and 
train the pupils’ powers of observation. Manual training should also be developed. 

2. Remuneration of school teachers . — The salaries of teachers, and especially those 
in the primary schools, are very inadequate. The witness knew of many men, inspired 
by patriotism and devotion to service, who were teaching at a purely nominal salary. 
He instanced the professors at the Fergusson College, Poona. 

3. The Teaching i^ schools . — The witness had been a teacher for many years. Hi»s 
experience w^as that the students of to-day are not as proficient in English as their pre- 
deceft.6ors ; a considerable number being unable to follow their lectures which are delivered 
in English. This deterioration, which has taken place during the last fifteen years, is 
due largely to the abolition of text-books in English, an increasing weakness in the methods 
of teaching, and the neglect of English history, 

4. The Teachuig in the junior college classes . — The witness agreed that many boys, 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen required, in addition to a literary training, an 
introduction to more practical subjects. There should be a greater variety of treatment 
ia the intermediate course. The two junior college classes were, in reality, engaged in 
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pre-university work A large number of students leave college at the intermediate stage. 
The witness saw no objection to forming a separate institution out of the two junior 
college classes and the two senior school classes At the Ripon College, for example, 
there might be three departments as follows — 

(а) The school 

(б) An institution for boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
(c) The college proper 

Many of the colleges were now dependent upon the fees of students in the junior classes. 
Public opinion m Bengal would be adverse to any change which in any way interfered 
with the authority of the University over the intermediate classes Neither should the 
recognition of schools be withdrawn from the University which has a good influence ou 
•secondary education 

5 Collegiate teaching and finance — Many improvements were necessary in the colleges, 
especially if big departures were to be made in the provision of training in agiiculture, 
technology and commerce It is difficult, however, to see whence the funds are to come 
The bulk of the people bemg very poor, it would not be advisable to raise the scale of 
fees The non-Government colleges would not be able to find the additional resources 
necessary to provide the more varied, the more intensive and the more thorough educa- 
tion which IS needed The municipalities are not in a position to offer much, if any, 
assistance The witness suggested that money might be forthcoming from the religious 
and charitable endowments whose original object was to promote education The wealth 
of these endowments might be appropriated for educational purposes Government, 
however, hesitates to interfere in a matter which bears a religious character Again, 
af a real stimulus were given to the umveiaity teaching and especially on the practical, 
scientific and industrial aspects, private benefactions might be forthcoming In regard 
to State aid, the witness thought that it should not be accompanied by irkspmo condi- 
tions, but should be combined with liberty of action 

6 The governnt^nt of the University — The witness saw no objection to an increase in 
the number of fellows nor to the creation of a small executive body, provided that it 
carried out the instructions of the enlarged Senate or Couit The policy of the Univei- 
sity should be determined by the latter body — the supreme authority in all matters 
The witness felt that more authority in academic matters should be given to the 
teachers of the University In financial matteis he would utilise the services of men of 
business 

7 Position 0 ^ teachers — The witness thought that nobody should be appointed a 
recognised teacher of the University or college who was not employed on an agreement 
giving him a specified tenure of office and a specified remuneiation The agieement 
should be recipi Jcal, binding both the teachei and the college 

8 TJ^e mufassal colleges — There would be tremendous indignation among the people 
at any attempt to cut off mufassal colleges fiom the University of Calcutta and place 
them under some other authority The witness advocated a system by which, under 
the name of the University of Calcutta, there should be, on the one hand, freedom for 
vaiied development in the mufassal centres, and, on the other hand, a gieat freedom 
for continued development in many directions in Calcutta If in the fuiure a mufassal 
centre made great progress, he would not object to the creation of a new university there 

9 Inter-collegiate lectures — Some years ago the La Martmieie and the Doveton orga- 
nised a system of mter-collegiate lectures , but it failed The witness was of opinion 
that m view of the distances, the difficulty of arranging the routine and othjer matters, 
such a system would be impracticable and it would tend to weaken and emasculate the 
colleges 
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The posiaon of colleges — The presfent college system is not well adapted to Indian 
conditions An Indian college is only a faint copy of a college m England It does not 
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discharge the proper functions of a college such as the provision of suitable residence, 
recreation and tutorial guidance for students. Assuming a teaching university in 
Calcutta, it would be w^ell if colleges w^ere gradually superseded by a different type of 
institution, aiming not at the provision of lectures and laboratories, but only of suitable 
residence and tutorial guidance. For the present the existing colleges might help the 
University by supplementing its teaching, mainly in pass courses, if these survived. They 
would be gradually superseded by the University in the matter of teaching, and by the 
tutorial hostels in the matter of residenca A college teacher should receive a licence 
from the University to teach, and his lectures should be open to all university students. 
If the number of lectures were reduced, the distance between colleges would not make 
it difficult for students to attend any lecture they wished. The college teachers would 
be eligible for university posts. The college staffs would also give their students tutorial 
guidance. No exception should be made in the case of the Presidency College, whose- 
whole resources should be handed over to the University. 

2. Presidency University . — The witness was not in favour of the scheme. There 
might be undue competition between the universities. 

3. Mufassal colleges . — Any attempt at reform must begin with a resolute effort to- 
reduce the numbers in colleges by eliminating all or most of the pas's students. The 
majority of mufassal colleges would be better employed in giving a suitable and good 
school education than, as now, an indifferent college education. The majority of students 
now attending the colleges would also be better advised to receive such school instruction. 
The education of the pass B. A. has been a failure from the point of view of efficiency. 
It would be better tor Government to recruit its subordinates from those who have- 
received a good school education at about the age of eighteen, than from those who had. 
received a bad school supplemented by a bad college education. University education 
should therefore bo confined as far as possible to students of the honours type. Only 
those mufassal colleges which attracted a good number of honours students and were 
sufficiently equipped to impart such instruction should remain as colleges. The rest 
should be turned into schools or institutions offering some special professional training. 

The witness thought that the number of mufassal colleges would then be small. He 
saw difficulties in attaching t^em to the University of Calcutta. He thought it possible- 
that these difficulties might be overcome, but had not thought about the matter and 
therefore did not wish to express a definite opinion. 

4. Chittagong . — The witness was principal of Chittagong College. He is now acting 
principal of Presidency College, Calcutta. He was very doubtful as to the prospects 
of the former. The number of honours students at Chittagong is small. Chittagong, 
moreover, is not popular with the members of the college staff who often desire transfers 
to other places. This may be due to the desire to be moved to Calcutta. 

5. Dacca. — The witness has acted as principal of Dacca College for a short time. He 
was opposed to the constitution of separate colleges in the new university unless colleges 
could be established with all their students living in the college hostels. He thought 
that the musalsnans would lose by havmg a separate college, as students gain by intimate- 
contact with their teachers and other students. If Dacca is to make provision for students 
from outside, it should do so by means of hostels and not of colleges since it is probable- 
that colleges will only be i>artially residential. The musalmans are usually less advanced 
than the Hindu students, but not to such an extent that separate treatment will be neces- 
sary. Extra tutorial assistance could be given to Muslim students in their hostels. 

6. Courses . — The matriculation examination is unsatisfactory because it is expected 
tb serve a number of functions. The enormous number of first-division students prevents 
a satisfactory sorting out of students into pass and honours. The pass and honours 
courses should be much more di.stinct than they are at present. The elever boy rarely 
gets the chances that he ought to have. 

7. Medium of instruction . — The use of the English medium does not improve the- 
knowledge of English and also hampers a students’ progress in other subjects. The- 
vernacular medium therefore should be used until the matriculation stage. 
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Bruhl, Dr P. J. 

6th March 1918 

The Syndicate — The meetings of the Syndicate are held usually on Frida 3 .s The 
witness thought that most members of the Syndicate spend at least 2\ to hours a week 
in attending Syndicate meetmgs Meetings of the Syndicate are sometimes adjourned 
Recently there were four meetings within ten days The decision on difficult questions 
IS often postponed from week to week Postponed business is not taken by rule at the 
begmmqg of the meeting Under the present system it is not possible for members to 
receive a complete agenda paper before the meeting The volume of work carried out 
by the Syndicate is so great that the witness would not consider it likely to get a busy 
commercial man to become a member of the Syndicate Another result of the immense 
volume of work is that there is no body of people within the University which concentrates 
its attention solely on question of broad policy The witness suggested that some of 
the busmess now conducted by the Syndicate might be distributed among boards 
possessing executive powers 

2 The Senate — The witness considered it necessary to retain the Senate or some such 
body as a final court of appeal which should sanction any big departure in policy 

3 Boards — The witness held that much of the business now carried out by the Senate 
and the Syndicate might convenjently be distributed among boards with executive powers 
He referred to the residence and transfer committees and suggested similar committees 
for the recognition of schools and for dealing with applications for admission to colleges, 
and univeisity examinations Existing committees in the majority of cases are sub- 
committees of the Syndicate and their decisions are subject to the sanction of the 
Syndicate More responsibility again might be given to the registrar 

4 Hours of work — The registrar is usually in office from 10 am to 7 in the evening 
He observes practicaUy no holidays When the examination pressure was at its 
height, he was unable to attend to the ordinary routine work as much as was desirable 
Great arrears of work were therefore inevitable In times of great urgency, some 
relief to the office might be gained by the employment of temporary clerks The 
examination work, however, is very confidential and can only be entrusted to men who 
can be relied upon Temporary clerks again are not really efficient 

5 Devolution of the registrar's duties — The school work might be given to an assistant 
registrai, but such an officer would have to be present at syndicate meetings, when such 
matters were bemg considered The administration of the teaching work of the Univer- 
sity has alreacTy been taken away from the registrar Before the new post-graduate 
scheme was organised, the registrar had to do the routine work of the principal of a 
college Devolution of power, however, is very difficult to put into practice m India 

6 Office arrangements — The rooms of the university buildings are arranged m a very 

unsatisfactory marmer The office is very accessible to the public and should be shut 
off More accommodation is necessaiy Veibal enquiries are attended to, in the first 
instance, by one of the assistants in the office Verbal replies are in most cases sufficigpt 
consideiing the usual scope of the inquiry There is no properly tramed record keeper 
In consequence, there is often considerable delay m getting papers put up ^ 

7 Conduct of examinations — No candidate is admitted to the examination room 
after half an hour from the beginning of the examination, and no candidate may leave 
before that time except in case of serious illness Invigilators in Calcutta receive one 
rupee eight annas a day, but those m the mufassal receive no remuneration The witi^s 
thought that it is very desirable to have the names and not the roll numbers ^itten 
m the answer books It is not correct that the examiner^ are biased. 

8, Scrutiny of marks — The witness did not object to the practice of scrutinising tte 
marks of students Mistakes are sometimes made There has sometimes been delay 
m conducting the scrutiny This is due to the fact that some exammers do not return 
the papers, and few return them m numerical order The scrutmisers also are sometimes 
dilatory. The scrutmy should be done m the office. 
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9. Conduct of matriculation eocamination . — The registrar sends to the schools the forms 
of application for admission to the matriculation examination. The date when such 
applications should be received is notified. The schools forward the applications and 
the fees. Private candidates submit applications through the inspectors of sc|iools. 
The latest date for receiving applications is about the middle of January. Acknowledg- 
ment of fees received is sent to the schools and inspectors. The University arranges 
where candidates shall sit for the examinatio'n. The admission cards with the roll 
numbers and names of students are sent to schools and inspectors. The dates of the 
commencement of the examinations are notified in Government gazettes and are entered 
on the admission cards. The time-tables are sent to all examination centres. Changes 
in these respects are also notified in prominent newspapers. The schools take 
the responsibility of delivering the cards to the candidates. The results of th# exami- 
nation are published in the Gazette usually in the beginning of June. The candidates 
are not informed individually. A student can apply for a cross ” list which will tell 
him the subjects in which he has failed. The same procedure is adopted in all exam- 
inations. “ Cross ” lists are sent to colleges and schools. 

10. Appointment of examiners . — Invitations are sent to principals of colleges and 
fellows of the University to recommend suitable examiners. These recommendations 
and lists of individual applicants for examinerships arc printed, and are circulated to 
the members of the boards of studies. The boards of studios meet and recommend 
examiners. The Syndicate then appoints the examiners and, in the case of the matri- 
culation examination the head examiners. The Syndicate usually accepts the 
recommendations of the Vjoards of studios. There are paper-setters and examiners. 
The papers are sent by the paper-setters in manuscript to the registrar by name in double 
sealed registered envelopes. The registrar keeps the envelopes in a safe. All the papers 
arc sent to England except those of examinations whore the numbers of candidates are 
very few. Proof corrections are made in England, and this work is done effectively. 
The papers are usually sent to England in August. The Oxford Press cannot 
be responsible unless they receive the papers by September. The papers are returned 
in steel boxes with tin lining. These are placed in the strong room and opened in th3 
registrar’s presence. There are about 60 centres for the Matriculation. The registrar 
makes up the packets for eacl^^of these centres. This work is done by the registrar and 
one or two senior members of his staff in the strong room. This work of preparation 
for the Matriculation takes about a fortnight to three weeks. The packets are sent in 
strong cloth-lined sealed envelopes to the several centres and are addressed to the superin- 
tendents. The responsibility then^rests with the superintendents who are expected 
to abide by instructions issued to them’. The superintendents usually receive the papers 
about three days before the examination. After the examination the "‘uperintendents 
send back the answer papers in boxes to the registrar, who distributes t^ em to 
the examiners with the assistance of a sorting staff. The sub -examiners send in the 
mirk sheets to the head examiners. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

8th February 1918, 

Defects of the present system . — The witness enlarged upon the defects of the presen 
affiliating university system which had been explained by him in his written memorandum 
Reference was made, in particular, to the following defects ; — 

{a] The secondary school system is both unsatisfactory and inadequate 
(6) The university organisation has broken down owing to the excessive number of 
students and to the extensive area administered by the University. 

(c) The oombination of a very large number of colleges spread over a wide area and 
having different standards and different ideals is unsatisfactory both to the 
University and to the colleges themselves. The present constituent elements 
of the University are too varied for any permanent or satisfactory cohesion 
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(d) Educational efficiency unfortunately is not the only aim of the Umversity and of 

its several affiliated colleges. Many difficulties, political, religious and racial, 
have been introduced The racial cleavage is most unfortunate and its 
existence is evident m particular m the elections to boards of studies, etc 
Certain colleges have missionary as well as educational interests Occasions 
might arise when the former might outweigh tl^e latter The financial position 
of oerta n colleges again depends npon numbers and much to the detriment 
of educational efficiency There is thus a vested mterest m the mxmtenance 
of large numbe s and of low fees Restriction of numbers, therefore, wnich 
IS so essential to the promotion of efficiency, cannot be enforced Tne 
Umversity aho works under a cloud of suspicion m the minds of educational 
and other authorities both in Calcutta and m the mufassal So much is this 
so that there is little likehhood of financial assistance to the University 
from the outside districts 

(e) The new arrangements for post-graduate teaching are ill-advised The object 

of the new scheme was to abolish competition in the mxtter of students 
This has been effective, but at the expense of eolleges whose post-graduate 
mstruction under the old system was considered by the witness more efficient 
than that of the University On the other hand, eompetition has arisen 
under the new system in the matter of staff, in that the better teaehers are 
bemg attracted from the colleges to the service of the University The effect 
of the new system therefore on the colleges is detrimental Tho colleges 
should not be subordinated to a umversity organisation such as exists at 
present Educational efficiency is affected adversely by the divorce of the 
post-graduate from the under-graduate work Existing material should be 
used as much as possible in accordance with educational efficiency 

2 The unitary system — Many of these defects can only be removed effectively, though 
gradually, by the acceptance of the unitary principle A university of the present 
Oalcutta type is useful in the elementary stages of umversity development It should be 
broken up mto independent umversities as the colleges become efficient, after taking 
geographical considerations into account Experience in South Africa is in favour of 
this experiment Originally there was the affihating University of the Cape of Good 
Hope In very recent years the South African College at Cape Town and the Victoria 
College, Stellenbosch, have found it necessary to break away from the affihiting umversity 
and become separate teaching and umtary universities There still remains a federal 
umversity for the^rest of South Africa with its head-quarters at Pretoria The two new 
universities are not controlled by the State Tho witness admitted that racial and 
financial difficulties in South Africa had played a big part in these developments but that 
satisfaction among the vario as communities and colleges had been reached only by the 
above method of division Witness emphasised the fact that in the memorandum 
of the South African College on the subject of umversity orgamsation in general, a 
memorandum m which the best opinion was secured from all over the world, the great 
preponderance of opmion was m favour of the single college teaching umversity 

3 Formation of a state unitary university in Calcutta — Tho new Presidency Umversity 
defined m the witness’s memorandum would consist primarily of the Presidency College 
situated either in its present quarters or in the neighbourhood of Calcutta The Bethune 
College should be mcorporated m the new university Apart from these institution^, 
no other arts college should be admitted to the new university The three missionary 
eolleges m Calcutta therefore would not be included, but would be connected with thi 
proposed Umversity of Calcutta The witness did not wish to speak defimtely on the 
inclusion of the Medical, Sibpur and Law colleges, as interests with which he was n#t 
intimately associated were impUcated He would prefer the Sibpur and Medical cqjleges 
to be merged, if possible, m the new umversity The mclusion of engmeermg depended 
on the decision of the major question as to the relationship between the Indian univer- 
sities and the teaching of qpgmeermg in its higher ranges. The witness was uncertain 
whether or not the Madrassah and the Sanskrit College should jbe moluded The Presi- 
<iency Umversity would not necessarily undertake teaching of every subject which was 
declared to be of a umversity standard. A duplication of professional departments m 
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the same city would probably be inadvisable. There should therefore be consultation 
and co-operation between the two universities in Calcutta in conducting the work of 
these professional departments. Such institutions as were included in the Presidency 
University would be subject to a controlling officer and the university organisation, but 
they would receive a large measure of freedom. On the arts side of the new university, 
the numbers should be restricted and limited to the capacity of the existing accommo- 
dation at Presidency College. Expansion might take place in the future, but the number 
of students should remain small and not materially larger than the number at present 
attending Presidency College. The State University and Government in consultation 
would decide the number of admissions. Government would accept financial liability, 
but the rate of fees might be increased. There was no reason why private benefactions 
should not be forthcoming. If a private benefaction were offered for an expansion of 
the activities of the University, Government would have to decide whether to supple- 
ment or to refuse the gift. 

4. Conditions of appointment . — Appointments as far as possible should be attaehedi 
to specific university posts and not to a service. Unless changes are made in the present 
system of recruitment for the Indian educational service in consequence of the Public 
Services Commission report, the senior officers of the University will be appointed, as 
now, by the Secretary of State. It would be advisable, however, that more scope 
be given to the local authorities in India in the making of the higher appointments. In 
that class of appointments which come at present under the charge of the local Govern- 
ment, the staff will be appointed by Government on the recommendation of the university 
authorities. This practice already obtains in appointments to the provincial and subor- 
dinate services at the Presidency College whose governing body makes recommendations^ 
which are accepted almost invariably by Government. Under the proposed scheme 
Government will have the right to refuse or to accept any nomination of the university 
authorities, but it is improbable that in practice there will be any serious difference of 
opinion between them. In the event of disagreement which cannot be removed by 
further consultation the views of Government will prevail. 

The present organisation of the Department and of the educational services should 
be materially altered. The Education Department as at present constituted cannot 
cope with its many functioiH and it would be unfair both to the department and to the 
new university to impose on the Department the additional burden of supervising the 
new university. The Department of Education therefore should be reconstituted so 
that there be a separate controlling agency to deal with university education. The official 
in charge of this new department will be either independent of the Director of Public 
Instruction and be responsible directly to Government, or be subordinate to the Director 
of Public Instruction, who should then be a general supervising , officer with the- 
present work divided into compartments with officers responsible to him for each» With 
this officer there might reasonably be associated a representative committee to advise him 
in educational matters affecting the University. 

The educational services should be divided into two branches, one consisting of the 
university appointments and the other of headmasterships, inspecting and admini- 
strative posts, c Transfers between the two should rarely be permitted. The member 
oi the professorial side may be transferred by Government to other Government colleges 
elsewhere after consultation with the university authorities. Such transfers would only 
bL made in exceptional circumstances, but it would rest with Government to decide 
whether the circumstances were exceptional or not. The decision whether or not a 
ipiversity officer is competent for university work would lie in the last resort with Govern- 
ment. The staff of the University being Government servants they cannot be dismissed 
by the University. In certain exceptional cases it might be advisable to consult some 
neutr^ authority before a decision is arrived at. A member of the university staff will 
not be able to claim the right of transfer to another post, but must obtain first the consent, 
both of the University and of the Government, The witness agreed that difficulties 
might arise but he thought them improbable. The appointments would be very muchu 
the same as those to Reginp chairs in other universities. 

6. The ultimate constitution . — The ultimate constitution of such a university would 
be that Government make a block grant to the University, insist on a proper audit ot 
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accounts and other safeguards, and allow the University to make its own appomtments. 
The university staff, however, should have some legal security of tenure which would 
be a condition of the Government grant Under such an arrangement it would be 
perfectly possible to recruit a suitable and competent staff. It would also be necessary 
to observe the privileges and contracts of the present Government officers The pomt 
of transition from a service to an autonomous university might be difficult, but the new 
system might be mtroduced gradually as vacancies arose and as conditions altered The 
immediate constitution of such an autonomous university would be inadvisable Witness 
considered that the aim of the State organisation should be autonomy, but that present 
conditions demanded the constitution of a State university as a pis oiler 

Witness considered that the security of an institution such as the Presidency College 
could not be secured by including that college in a wider whole Any other method of 
securing the unitary umversity would be open to the objection that full autonomy cannot 
be given to university institutions m India at preset Single minded educational ideals 
could best be secured in an institution which had the best conditions for educational 
work, and that was an institution where the hnaiicial basis was sound and, till it reaches 
the stage of independence by the growth of merit m individuals and public spirit in bodies 
the neutral power of Government could correct un- educational tendencies 

Witness chose the Presidency College as lh 3 centre for the arts side of the State Univer- 
sity m order to utilise existing material The State Umversity might bo established de 
novOy Presidency College being otherwise utilised Such procedure would be wasteful 
The essential point was State control which ensuied sound development 

6 Reasons for a State university — The chief object of the State University is to ei able 
certain Government institutions to develope independently of other institutions whose 
ideals and standards are different, and with a single eye to educational efficiency To 
ensure good woik a reasonable liiianoial basis and a restriction of numbers are essentidl. 
Government can provide the former and enforce the latter Experience has shown that 
the question of numbers is mainly a matter of finance The financial status of Govern- 
ment institutions is guaranteed and therefore secuiity of development is ensured The 
mass of the people also appreciate the stability of Government and regard it as the 
pioper custodian of a great educational institution The present popularity of the Presi- 
dency College which receives five times the number of applications which it can accommo- 
date IS indicative of thif fact 

The State University should be a model for other institutions By the Establishment 
of one institution •where good work will be possible the whole university system will be 
benefited If the unitary university systemis introduced into India, the experiment 
should be conducted under satisfactory conditions 

Witness agreed that financial rivalry between independent institutions was wasteful ; 
but efficiency under the circumstances was the most economical policy He considered 
that the creation of two universities was the most efficient course, and that rivalry should 
far as possible be prevented The creation of two universities in Calcutta did not 
to his mind imply that one university would receive support to the detriment of the 
other They would not be competing institutions in this sense The competition 
was in standards, and this competition, witness thought, would be of the greatest valuft 
in keeping the standards to a high level Certain artificial methods of keeping up 
standards were necessary, as witness had pointed out in his written memorandum , and 
this was of the greatest importance Witness also thought that favouritism m the mat'er 
of graduates’ appoihtments would be impossible under the Civil Service Commission, 
the constitution of which he regarded to be essential 

The State is also necessary as a co-ordinatmg agency an||)ng the various racial aryjl 
religious groups in Bengal, and though this applies to other universities as well as to the 
State University, at least the best example of co-ordmation of interests could be sRown 
in a State university 

7^ The University of Calcutta — As outlined m the witness’s written statement, the 
Umversity of Calcutta will consist of constituent colleges located m the city of Calcutta, 
The witness was not competent to state which of the existing colleges m Calcutta* should 
be admitted to this new Umversity, but was of the opimon that only those colleges which 
Yaached a satisfactory standard should be included. The colleges so mcluded will be 
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named in a new Act of the legislature. An amendment of this Act will be necessary 
to remove a constituent college from the University.* The University will not conduct 
any teaching on its own account. The proposed university college will not confine its 
activities to the post-graduate and research work, but will be parallel to the-other colleges. 
The University will be a federal rather than an affiliating institution. Legislation there- 
fore may be necessary to transfer the existing university endowments from the present 
University of Calcutta to the new university college. The disappearance of missionary 
colleges in Calcutta would be disastrous to the interests both of the University and of 
the country at large, but there is no reason to believe that their inclusion in the new 
University of Calcutta would not be possible. A Government college might be included 
on the same terms and conditions as the private colleges. 

8. Financial arrangements of the University of Calcutta. colleges will be separate 
bodies owning their own property and will not be incorporated in the University. They 
will be separate entities, but not to the same degree as the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Considerable assistance from Government will be necessary. A capital grant 
for the improvement of buildings and equipment is essential. Government grants would 
be distributed among colleges by the University. Individual colleges should only 
approach Government for financial assistance through the University, though a college 
may fco entitled to discuss with Government the provision of a grant for other 
than teaching purposes as, for example, the maintenance of hostels. The fees of students 
for examination, tuition and other purposes would be collected and distributed by the 
University. There would be a minimum rate of fees. A college would be entitled for 
special reasons to levy an additional fee. The scale of fees of the University of Calcutta 
would probably be lower than at Presidency University. Though the University of 
Calcutta will not conduct any teaching on its own account, the endowment of university 
chairs will be possible by attaching the chairs to particular colleges, on the parallel of 
university chairs in London attached to King’s or University College. Benefactions 
given to a college will ordinarily be benefactions to the University, as the colleges will 
be the University. Witness’s idea of the new Calcutta University was a university 
as far as is compatible wi^ local conditions of the type outlined in the Haldane report 
on the University of LoMon. 

9. Degrees and courses. — The degrees will be awarded in accordance with courses 
drawn up by the several boards of studies and approved by the university authorities. 
Wherever possible, the colleges will conduct their own examinations under some special 
organisation and with some external co-operation and supervision. The University 
would be the co-ordinating authority, but the faculties should occupy R very important 
position in the University. The inequality between colleges would be reduced by an 
inter-collegiate system of lectures. Many of the places on the governing authorities 
would be held ex-officio. 

10. University of Bengal. — In addition to the Presidency University and the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, there should be an affiliating University of Bengal. The term “ Univer- 
sity of Bengal ” was a term of convenience, the essential point being the independence 
of the mufassal organisation, whether as a University of Bengal or as an independent 
body in the University of Calcutta, Calcutta degrees being given to students of mufassal 
colleges. To it would be affiliated at first the existing colleges in the mufassal. A concen- 
tration of effort is essential whereby one college in each division will be marked down 
as an independent university of the future. Calcutta colleges will be excluded from 
this University. The object is to enable the better colleges to become independent 
universities and to divert the weaker colleges to other work. The raising of the standard 
of admission to the present intermediate stage will assist materially in the development 
of Chis policy. There will thus be considerable variation in the standards of colleges. 
At first there will be a joint matriculation for all the universities in Bengal, but in time 
a university may find It necessary to hold a supplementary examination. Considerable 
freedom will be given to the colleges to arrange their own courses and to conduct their 
own examinations wit!/ the assistance of some form of external supervision. There 
should be no cast iron courses or curricula. 

11. Civil Service Commission . — Witness consider^ that for the divorce of univejs ty 
education from the requirements of Government service a civil service comm’ssioa was 
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necessary The Commission would be an Imperial organisation with local branches, 
and would deal with all grades of Government employment. Some reference to school 
oirumversity conditions might be necessary, but there was no reason why everyone of 
approved character should not be allowed to sit for the exammations on the payment 
of a substantial fee The present methods of appomtment were, from the point of view 
of an educationist, very bad 

12 Hostels — Witness considered that far too much was made of the necessity of 
capital grants for the buildmg of hostels Good private houses could be hired and 
reconstructed as hostels, and private contractors might be encouraged to build houses 
suitable for hostel accommodation on reasonable guarantees Witness was in favour 
of small hostels for about 40 or 50 each 


Harley, A H. 

5th February 1918 ^ 

A university classical course — Mr Harley’s object in suggesting that students should 
be allowed to take up an additional kindred classical language course for the Matri- 
culation was to make possible the institution of a classical course in the Umversity 

2 Autonomous university — Ho did not believe that there would be any conflict 
between the autonomous university and Government Everything depended upon 
the connection that existed between Government and the University The Umversity 
would advertise and make appointments subject to the sanction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to be constituted hereafter In cases of punishment such as dismissal, there would 
be ordinarily regular right of appeal to the punished Reference, if any, to the board 
would be rather on the initiative of the University 

3 The Senate — There should be a purely Muslim electorate composed of 
registered Muslim graduates 

4 The Syndicate — There should be one representative of Arabic and Persian on the 
Syndicate 

6 Committee of residence — The committee of residence for Muslim hostels should 
consist entirely of Musalmans If it be not possible to have a separate committee of 
residence, there should be, of necessity, Musalmans on the general body, elected by the 
visiting boards of the different Muslim hostels 

6 The APlihammadan College — The Government of Bengal are committed to establish 
a purely Muhammadan college at Calcutta and this should preferably be on the present 
site of the ]^Jitdrassah Witness was not wholly opposed to any of his students attending 
lectures delivered at other Colleges but he insisted that almost the entire tuition given 
to them should be centred in his own college Only then he could enfoice proper disci- 
pline One of the mam functions of the staff would be to impart a classical traimng 

7 Collegiate hostel — Ordinarily, only students of the college and graduates of the 

college undergoing a post-graduate course elsewhere would be eligible as members In 
the interests of discipline he uigcd that students of other colleges, wjien admitted to the 
hostel, should be placed under the control of the Muhammadan College ^ 

8 Senior fifth year certificate leading to a degree — As in the Punjab Umversity, students 
who have obtained the senior fifth-year certificate with honours in Persian and Arabic 
should be granted the option of taking the B A degiee in oriental languages by simply 
passing the English for the ordinary B A degree examination 

9 Medium of instruction — Witness urged that the classical languages should bo 
taught through the medium of the vernaculars 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

12th February 1918 ^ 

Academies — The witness explained at some length the type of educational institution 
referred to in his written membrandum as an academy. Such mstitutions world give 
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a training for an enlarged intermediate in arts. Provision might also be made in them 
for commercial, industrial and agricultural training and for the training of teachers. 
By this means the University would be freed from the school work conducted by the 
col](^ges at present in the intermediate classes and, it may be hoped, from the consequent 
dc mination of school methods tl roughout the course. Bifurcation between a literary 
an» I a practical career should take place as far as possible before admission to a university 
course. With this bifurcation and the consequent diversion from colleges of those unsuited 
for university work taken in conjunction with the necessary raising of standards, the 
witness did not anticipate any large and immediate increase in numbers at the University. 
Indeed, the pumber attending university courses might be reduced at first ; but with the 
advance of primary education which is essential and should be encouraged as widely as 
possible, the numbers at the University would later on increase. The training of teachers 
would undoubtedly be a function of the academy. Some of the Calcutta and many of the 
mufassal colleges would become academies. 

2. Supervision of academies. — The witness wa^ uncertain how those academies should 
be organisedr and controlled. He did not think that the University should I e 
the controlling body except in so far as the actual admission of students to the University 
was concerned. He was very doubtful whether the University should control the exami- 
nation which would take place about the time of the present matriculation examination 
and be of a similar standard. But for either of those purposes, the University might 
contribute a specified number of representatives to a joint board. 

3. University courses . — Better facilities for teaching should be given to students cf 
the honours type. The honours B.A. therefore should be separated distinctly from 
the pass B.A. If the B.A. honours course were properly organised and were one of 
three years there should be no need of a M.A. course as at present arranged. The witness 
was in favour of a single course. 

4. Agency for conducting courses. — Post-graduate and honours B.A. work should be 
conducted by th'fe university staff with the assistance of such members of the college 
staff as were approved by the University. The witness hoped that the number of college 
teachers so approved would fcg’m the bulk of the university staff. It would bo for the 
University to decide the nature of these courses and where and by whom the teaching 
would be given. In regard to the B.A. pass course the number of students would bo so 
great that the work should be entrusted as now to the colleges. 

5. Appointments . — A college should have the right of appointing its ^wn staff, and 
the University should decide who shall be university t^^^'Chers. The primary duty of a 
college teacher therefore will be to give pass B.A. instruction and, in the next place 
guidance and tuition to the honours and post-graduate students at the college, The 
witness, however, hoped that a large number of the college teachers would be employed 
by the University to undertake university teaching. In making a new appointment, 
therefore, a college would be wise to make enquiries whether the man appointed Avould 
be likely to be recognised and employed as a university teacher. If in appointing to a 
university professorship or lecturership, the University had to go outside the ranks of the 
college teachers, arrangements should be made for the association of persons so appointed 
with the staff of one or other of the colleges, university teachers would in respect of 
university teaching be under imiversity control and would only be available for college 
work to the extent stipulated when making the appointment. 

6. Position of colleges. — The witness hoped that the colleges of the future would I e 
much smaller than at present. It was supremely important to fix some ratio between 
the tutorial staff of a college and the number of students in that college, but he saw no 
reason to restrict the number of students attending any particular course of lectures. 
There was no objection whatever to a large number of students attending a course of 
lectures provided that adequate tutorial assistance elsewhere was guaranteed. Students, 
whether they lived at home or not, should be attached to a college and should be eligible 
for admission to any college ^they chose irrespective of the teaching provided by that 
college. It would be for the colleges to refuse admission to students if they thought 
the students would be outside the life and scope of the college. 
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Colleges again would be of varying standards Some might confine themselves to 
the honours teaching and others to the pass teaching , some agam might undertake both 
honours and pass teaching and others might undertake the present mtermediate work 
•and become academies ^ 

Colleges should be adequately represented on the governing authorities of the 
University The witness did not anticipate any domination of college interests on those 
authorities, but rather the subjection of the college interests to the University, a danger 
which should be safeguarded as much as possible Speaking generally, however, the 
witness said that he h^ sufficient faith that the University would be ready to recognise 
the good work performed by colleges In any case the college must retain the appoint- 
ment of their own residential tutorial staff In the event of any abuse of power by the 
University an appeal to public opinion would probably be effective Government control . 
would be a diminishing factor, but so long as it lasted it would be on the side of fair i^lay 
as between the religions 

7 St PauVs Cathedral Mission College — The witness would prefer St Paul’s College 
to become a member of a university in which teaching was organised as a whole and by 
which all thei available resources were utilised to their utmost capacity rather than to 
remain an affiliated college under the present conditions He would wish his students 
to be entitled to attend lectures in institutions other than St Paul’s The number of 
lectures to be attended by students should be less than at present, and therefore there 
should be more guidance and supervision of students’ work , and this should be the 
function of collegers who would also supervise the moral development, residence and 
recreation of students The teachers of a college when qualified should have reasonable 
hopes of being recognised as university teachers Under such an arrangement the teachers 
of a college would be more likely to take part in any grade of work for which they wore 
qualified than they are under the present system under which participation in any parti- 
<jular piece of teaching work depends upon the rules of affiliation 

8 Finance — The honoraria and salaries paid by the University to college teache s 
for work carried out m the name of the University should preferably be paid to the college 
concerned The witness said that he had not tried to work out the financial arrange 
ments of his scheme 

9 Mufassal colleges — Some of the existing mufassal colleges would reasonably become 
academies Others again might hope to become separate local universities m the future 
\ glowing measure of freedom and responsibility should be accorded to the latter Such 
colleges therefdie would be expected to undeitake honours work if they were sufficiently 
competent The witness held that the mufassal colleges should not be connected with 
the teaching t^iversity of Calcutta The function of organising mufassal colleges should 
not b^ mixed up with the duty of organising the work of a teaching umversity The 
head-quarters of the University of Bengal would probably be in Calcutta and therefore 
the new umveisity would be able to draw on the resources of Calcutta for inspiration 
n,nd guidance The importance of the University of Bengal would decrease with the 
constitution of new local universities The witness agreed that it might be possible 
to constitute a satisfactory organisation under the Teaching Calcutta University for the 
supervision of the mufassal colleges, provided that this work was sufficiently marked 
off from the ordinary duties of the Umvorsity On the whole, he would prefer a sepaft*ate 
university for mufassal colleges, and chiefly in the interests of the teachmg university 
which should not be hampered by extraneous duties and conflicting standards. ^ 

10 A State university — The witness said that he had heard proposals for the con- 
■stitution of a State university in Calcutta, but had not been much attracted by it. The 
constitution of such a university would probably weaken the other colleges 

11 Medium of instruction — The witness held very strongly that as far as possible 
the vernacular should be the>* medium of instruction The use of the foreign medium 
was a great obstacle in the way of the development of Indian thought. There was at 
present a widespread intellectual activity m Bengal, but it was not connected to any 
extent with the Umversity The colleagues of the witness fit his College were in agree- 
ment with him on this question, but probably held very different opinions two years 
sago. 
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Matriculation age limit . — The present minimum age limit for the Matriculation a a 
it now stands should be removed or the character and standard of the examination radi- 
cally changed. Boys of fourteen and fifteen often reach the standard now required and 
the present restriction bears harshly on them. 

2. Extension of the school course to the intermediate stage . — On paper the intermediate 
standards are on the whole equivalent to corresponding pass standards of foreign univer- 
sities, but are far from such in practice. The witness recognised the desirability of securing 
more adequate preparation of boys for the university courses and of relieving the Univer- 
sity from undertaking school work. The present intermediate work would be conducted 
better on class methods than by means of lectures. The schools, however, are as yet 
quite incompetent to undertake the increased responsibility of the intermediate work. 
Unless really good teacliing is substituted, the change would be disastrous. The witnes.s- 
thought that Serampore College was doing work of real value in its intermediate classes, 
but if that work could be accomplished wisely and well in another type of institution 
it would be better for Serampore to confine its activities to really university functions. 

3. Future prospects of Serampore . — The witness hoped that Serampore would in due 
time develope into a separate university. It %vould not be by any means a purely resi- 
dential institution as half the present students live with their parents or approved 
guardians. It would be unwise to interfere with such a practice. Under present condi- 
tions he considered the college sufficiently equipped to provide fairly adequate university 
instruction in a limited number of subjects to about 300 students, though the college 
had not fully reached that number. If financial resources were forthcoming to enable 
the college to develope on more definitely university lines, it would bo their aim to build 
up at Serampore a thoroughly wcll-equii>ped university college, providing first class 
instruction in a limited number of subjects for some 500 students. He had not thought 
out as yet the subjects in Avhich the new university would specialise. The University 
when constituted might easijjy meet the ordinary demands of the district, if not of the 
division. Accommodation would have to be provided elstwh3re in Serampore for the 
school department if the college was to d.velope on urdversity lines. The college 
authorities did not intend or desire to use their university powers, for purposes other 
than theological, unless strong and stable foundations were laid worthy an institution 
of university rank, 

4. Transitional arram^ements , — During the time of transition the witness would prefer 

Serampore College to be connected with the new Teaching University oi Calcutta than 
to be under the proposed University of Bengal, which would be a u liversity of the federal 
type and composed of colleges outside Calcutta and Dacox. Association with a big 
teacliing university would be of greater advantage to the college from the academic stand- 
point, while the University of Bengal would be likely to pcri3ctuate the existing evils. 
True university ideals would more probably be stimulated by the first than by the second 
alternative.^ Moi*e healthy progress would be possible in the case of a college connected 
wKh a live teaching organisation than with an administrative office. Speaking generally 
and apart from the special interests of Serampore, the witness did not think that the 
prAposed University of Bengal w^as based on sound educational ideals. There was a 
danger of dividing unnecessarily the educational life of Bengal without any corresponding 
advantages. The mufassal coUeges under such an arrangement would come to be looked 
upon as being of an inferior brand. Moreover the University of Calcutta would be more 
likely to deal fairly with the better colleges which wished to become separate universities 
than tj'e University of Bengal which might be dominated by the representatives of the 
weaker colleges. . * 

It would be necessary however so to organise the new University of Calcutta that the 
interests of the mufassfid institutions could be assured of the best consideration. Their 
needs could not be met by syndicate with a great and pressing variety of other business. 
An adequate organisatiefri was essential. The witness did not think that Calcutta a» 
reorganised would behave in a narrow or exclusive spiiit. 
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6 The witness promised to submit an additional memorandum explammg the 
academic and admmistrative organisation of a college such as Serampore, during the 
time of transition and outlming plans for the development of the college on mdependent 
umversity Imes on the basis of the existing college charter So far as the present situation 
was concerned, both as it affected Serampore and other mufassal colleges similarly situated^ 
he felt strongly that, subject to the general supervision of the parent umversity and m 
proportion to its successful development, a college should be given greater freedom and 
assigned to responsibility m its academic and administrative oiganisation ^ 

6 System of examination — In order to mitigate the mechanical system of a writtcik 
examination and of awarding marks on a mechanical method for each question, the 
witness thought that more power should be given to the teachers of thoroughly equipped 
institutions of proved reliability By this means some reference to the work of 
candidates during their academic course would be possible, and corresponding value^ 
it in cstimatmg a candidate’s fitness to receive his degree 

7 The witness did not thmk that Serampore could with advantage be connected 
closely with the teaching University of Calcutta so far as its teaching arrangements were 
concerned The distance was too great and there would be a gieat waste of physical 
energy m travelling to and fro In case of need, however, it might be possible 
for advanced students to attend special courses of lectures from time to time, or am 
interchange of lecturers might be possible for special purposes 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand 
19th February 1918 

Moral and sptntmil culture — The witness did not advocate formal moral teaching 
tl rough the medium of books or fixed courses His object was rather to protest against 
the dommance of ciam and the superficial nature of the teaching There is no intellectual 
trainmg m the true sense of the word The objects of the boys arc confined very laigely 
to gaming admission to Government service The witness thought that the system of 
education, bc^d though it is, is deteriorating 

2 Agriculture — The present trend of education is to draw away boys from the villages 
and rural life So much is this so that pure Bengali cultivators are scarce, though a 
ceitain numbei of Bengalis suiiervise agricultuie The rural schools should provide a 
useful general education, but should not unfit the boys for agricultural work Agiicul- 
tiiral education by itself will not solve the problem A graduate in agriculture is not 
likely to litid suitable employment The zamindars rexj^uire a ditfeient type of manager 
fof their estates They are not as yet in need of the scientific advice of the agriculturist. 

3 Burdumi College — The witness was anxious that his college at Burdwan should 
provide a course of education appropriate to the needs of a rural town and complete m 
itself Boi this reason the witness had nevei made the college a full-grade college He 
considcied it well within the scope of such a college to tram teachers and to prepare boys- 
for a practical course The witness would approve the developinent of the Burdwan 
College on the piactical side, but he did not devre to create an additional manufactory 
of graduates There should be some link between the present college and the technical 
school 

4. Hostels — The hostel buildings m Calcutta are luxurious for boys coming from the 
mufassal The boys would be more comfortable in a more humble building in their own 
districts The witness thought that the over-crowding in Calcutta was a great evil to 
students and strongly advocated a development of rural and practical education outside 
Calcutta The students suffer much from malaria They seem morose their 
demeanour % 

6 Educational units — The witness explained m detail what he considered an urgent 
necessity in the programme of future education in this country ; it was to have self- 
contained educational units for the villages, the rural towns and for the large cities, ao 
that each umt might have sufficient scope for a great number of boys who need not have 
to come to the large cities in every case to finish their education for the search of employ- 
ment. 
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The City College . — The City College stands for social and religious reform. The 
witness desired that as many students as possible should come under the influence of the 
college. It might be possible for students attending lectures at other colleges to livfe 
in a boarding house of the City College, but the witness was somewhat doubtful whether 
this would be a wise step. He approved the plan of having university courses in agri- 
cultxire, commerce, etc., but the City College would be unable to provide suitable instruc- 
tion in these directions. The better plan would be to constitute separate colleges for 
these departments of study. 

2. Development of the college . — There should bo co-operation between the University 
And the colleges, and it should be the duty of the former to supplement the lectures of 
the latter. The witness was strongly in favour of giving facilities for tutorial instruc- 
tion, and students should write exercises, etc., under the guidance of their tutors. 
.Students are generally lacking in curiosity. There is a great need therefore of more 
contact between students and teachers. Something has been done in this direction at 
the City College. Tutors have been appointed to undertake this work. While the princi- 
pal is willing to take his share in this work, he is unable to do much in this direction, as 
the administration of the college is an arduous task and he has not time to prepare his 
lectures if he devotes much time to seeing the students individually. The witness thought 
that money should be given to the colleges through the University to enable them to do 
their work efficiently. These grants, however, should have no other conditions attached 
to them than that they should be spent solely for the purposes for which they are given. 
In this connection the witness referred to the conditions imposed in connection with the 
^Government of India’s recent grants for hostels. At any moment the secretariat may 
transfer a hostel from the college to Government. 

3. Honours courses . — Owing to the absence of the necessary resources it would te 
unwise to alter or expand the scope of the honours courses. If the honours and pass 
<iourses were completely separate it would be beyond the resources of the college to 
undertake both. The witness was not in favour of the University undertaking the honours 
work, as the colleges would be lowered in prestige. It might be possible, however, for 
the University to supplement the college lectures, in which case the number ol college 
lectures might conveniently be reduced. The colleges should not attemplr^ to give tl o 
highest teaching in every subject, but they should be encouraged to give the highe.^t 
teaching in some subject^. The witness was not in favour of reducing thg number cf 
lectures for honours students as lecturing is of greater importance than tuition for these 
students. The witness thought that something might be done by an inter-collegiate 
system of lectures, but he was not very hopeful on the subject. The climate and the 
“poverty of students were opposed to this system. There might, however, be some co- 
operation between St, Paul’s and the City College. Inter-collegiate lectures had not 
yet been started, except to a limited extent, though the regulations permit them. 

On the whole, thbrefore, the witness favoured expansion on existing lines except that 
in regard to honours lectures a certain degree of inter-collegiate co-operation and a certain 
number of university lectures supplementing college lectures might be possible. In 
regard^^o pass lectures the witness advocated no changes. Inter-collegiate arrangements 
Are neither practicable nor necessary for pass students who should attend all these lectures 
in their own colleges. 

4 Vernacular . — There must be a movement in the direction of more education through 
the veiTiacular. The western character of education, however, should not be sacrificed. 
Much instrj^ction and tuition might be given in the college by tutors through the verna- 
cular. 

5. Freedom of discussion . — There should be freedom of discussion. The professor 
should not use the opportunity of lectures to influence his students unduly but he should 
lb© at liberty to express his vie\<6 on political and social matters outside the college. 

6. Recognition of schools . witness objected very strongly to the report of the 
Bengal District Administration Committee. It is for ‘ the University to carry out 
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reforms in, and to recognise, schools^^ The inspectors’ reports should be considered 
by the Syndicate The inspector is not infallible and therefore a board is better than 
an mdividual The witness had no objection to the constitution of a special committee 
for the purpose by the University Grants might then be placed at the disposal of the 
board for the improvement of secondary schools The constitution of a national board 
of education might have beneficial results Experienced Iiead-masters should be included 
on the board There should always be a right of appeal to the Senate, but as a matter 
of fact the Senate very rarely intervenes The mere right of appeal acts as a check on- 
the caprice of a subordinate body The witness would not wish the City College or any 
part of it to be placed under such a board. 


Raman, C V 
11th February 1918 

Opportunities for research — The witness referred to the printed memorandum on the* 
Calcutta School of Physics and mentioned what he thought was a most remarkable origmal* 
investigation recently carried out in his laboratory by a man who was not a umversity 
graduate His memorandum and this incident taken together clearly proved that there- 
were a large number of Indians who were competent to carry on the highest kind of 
original work, provided they had the opportunities to take up such work Hitherto* 
such opportunities did not exist, because the Government of India and the local Govern- 
ments had shut out Indians of ability from their higher educational and scientific services. 
This had been done as a matter of deliberate policy Government had encouraged Indians 
of first-rate ability to become accountants, policemen, judges, or executive officers or 
to take up other similar work where they had to work m grooves laid out for them m 
advance This is clearly shown by the Hon’ble Mr J B Brunyate’s evidence before 
the Public Services Commission wheie he said that “ The Indian candidates who com- 
peted at the examinations (of the Finance Department) were some of the most brilliant 
men of the year, men wh <4 were at the top of their own academic tree, and the Depart- 
ment was fairly sure of getting exceedingly good men intellectually ” But the Govern- 
ment did not allow Indians of real ability to fill high educational or scientific appoint- 
ments which afforded opportumty of exorcising intellectual initiative If the oppor- 
tunities had been allowed, such Indians would long ago have found out for themselves, 
that mtellectvwlly they weie at least as good as the best men in any country, and would 
have estimatoa the capacity of their own country-men at the proper worth They would 
have thrown themselves heart and soul into the woik of training their country-men for 
the highest type of intellectual work, moulded the character of generations, and taught 
then# self-respect Perhaps it was feared that this might undermine British admmis- 
tration in India ' ' In every country, the success or failure of a university has depended 
upon the enthusiasm and energy of the men filling the highest chairs, as these men practi- 
cally create the atmosphere The most urgent reform in Indian education needed is 
that m future all such appomtments in India should be filled by Indians of high ability 
whose duty and interests alike would be to cieate ojiportumtios for^heir own country- 
men for doing the best type of work . 

2 The Indian educational service — This service, m the opmion of the witness, was 
neither Indian nor educational nor had it rendered any service to the country • The 
service had practically no Indians in it It contained men who were supposed to be able 
to do all kinds of work (inspecting an elementary school or teachmg history or mathe- 
matical physics to umveisity students), but who, with a handful of honourable excep- 
tions, were practically men of little merit The witness said that from personal (^know- 
ledge he was prepared to say that the pupils who were carrymg on research m his laboratory 
were abler men than most of those at present in the Indian educational service The- 
calibre of this service had become evident to most who, like himself, had been long m 
touch with educational affairs in India, and latterly some of the men m this service had 
been deliberately blocking and obstructmg Indian aspiratitns for advancement m educa- 
tional work The witness had personal knowledge of variou» cases in which the professor 
m this service had treated Indian teachers and students m a most unfriendly way, and 
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had prevented competent and brilliant studeAts from taking up research work. He 
wish^ to put these cases personally before the Commission but as they related to a 
province from which no evidence was being taken, the President thought no useful 
purpose would be served by going into the details of these cases. The witness submitted 
that the interests of university education in India required that the Indian educational 
service as such should cease to exist, and that all higher teaching in the University 
should be carried on by men filling chairs or lectureships paid by the University or in 
non- Government colleges forming an integral part of it. 

3. Development of Calcutta University . — The witness spoke of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Physics of which he was the head, and hoped that in time it would turn out work 
^ good as that of the foremost European add American universities. A good deal of 
research had already been completed, and further work was being energetically carried 
on. But financial assistance was necessary to enable the laboratories to be more fully 
equipped and to improve the prospects open to their research workers and lecturers. The 
witness was strongly in favour of making the Calcutta University autonomous. Govern- 
ment should make a liberal annual grant and trust the men in the University to administer 
it properly. But it should not interfere with university work. The University on its 
academic side should be an entirely free institution. Only those who took part in higher 
.education and those who as businessmen or professionals were concerned with the charac- 
ter of its output should find a place on the governing bodies of the University. 

4. Appointments . — India was a poor country and it was entirely wrong to offer extrava- 
gant salaries. The emoluments of the Professors at Cambridge were generally limited 
iio £800 a year and the same limit should be enforced in India even in respect of the highest 
professorships. Any man worth his salt who really cared for academic work in India 
should be satisfied with this or less pay. Free residential accommodation should be allow- 
ed whenever possible. It is the opportunities for leisured study and research work that 
attract good men to university work, and not extravagant salaries. Competent Indians 
<50uld be had for £800 a year or less. Indians have, for many years past, been most unfaii ly 
treated in respect of higher educational appointments, and as a matter of elementary justice 
to them in their own country, it should be arranged that in future, opportunity should be 
.given to the best Indian availabk to prove his capacity in a university vacancy by actual 
trial for a period of five years. %nstances were to be found at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
where very young men who had given promise had been given university chairs and had 
proved a resounding success. By making the appointment for five years in the first in - 
stance, it would be possible to get rid of any one who did not prove a success. 

In the opinion of the witness, competent Indians are available in this co ntry for any 
university appointment that might be created and in any case, an opportunity for proving 
fitness should not be refused. No doubt, contact with eminent foreign men of science 
is desirable in the interests of academic efficiency. This could be conveniently arranged 
by inducing men who are right at the top of the scientific ladder (men like Sir Ernest 
Rutherford for instance) to come to India for short periods to deliver an occasional 
course of lectures, and to come into personal touch with our professors and students . 
The witness thought this could be arranged without difficulty and is, in fact, being done 
by every advanced , university in the world. 

The witness was in favour of creating special boards of electors for filling up important 
professorships and lectureships in any subject in the imiversfty. Those boards should 
consist of picked men who had special knowledge of that and of allied subjects and also 
of one or two representatives of general culture and academic knowledge. For example, 
the Electoral Board for the physics chair might consist of physicists and also of represen- 
tatives of mathematics, chemistry and so on. This would ensure appointments being 
made exclusively by reason of academic merit. Research scholarships should be in the 
gift of the university professors. y 

6. Courses of study . — The courses of study should be in the hands of the teachers. The 
^representatives of public opinion should be associated with the professors in determining 
the development of university policy. 

6. OovernmerU colleges shoul(^ not remain as such, but should be merged in tJie reformed 
university, The University should be represented on the governing bodies of private 
alleges. 
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7 Political influence — The witness did not admit that political leaders in any way 
interfere unduly with the life of the University. Representatives of nublic ooinion were 
essential. 


Shvrp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

9th February 1918 

Expansion of certain points in the written memorandum — The witness said he would 
like to expand a few points in his written memorandum so as to remove any chance of 
misunderstanding Paragraph 4 of his introductory note was not intended to mean 
that public funds should not be given for the advancement of umversity education His 
meaning was that public funds will be required for the reform and expansion of primary 
and secondary education, and therefore the amount of such assistance for university 
development must be limited He also said that some of the figures he had adduced 
must still be regarded as provisional, as he had not obtained all final figures 

2 Increase in the demand for secondary education — In reply to the President who 
referred to the extraordinary mcrease in the demand for secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion and the consequent pressure on the schools and colleges, the witness said that a pheno- 
menon of this nature cannot be accounted for by any single cause The primary cause 
of this expansion is the economic condition of Bengal The very great increase of wealth 
among certain classes, the growing prosperity of the cultivator, especially in the jute 
districts, the rise in prices, the r dative impoverishment of the bhadralok class, the middle 
class who are unable to live as they used to live and who are struggung more and more 
for employment when previously not all members of the family required employment, 
the continued sub-division of landed property, are all important factors in the situation 
Other sections of the population again who previously did not seek secondary educa- 
tion have now begun to do so in ever-increasmg numbers This is the case with the 
Namasudras who used to be regarded as a depressed and uneducated class The progress 
of this class IS due to a large extent to the efforts of the missionaries such as the Oxford 
brothers at Barisal and the Austrahan Mission at Faridpur The Namasudras are now 
beginning to require their boarding houses in secondary schools and colleges The num- 
bers of musalmans desirous of a secondary and collegiate education have also increased 
very substantis^ly though they are still small in comparison with the muslim popula- 
tion of the province. This advance of mushm education began about 1905 

There is also a feehng among the people at large that they will be benefitted by edu- 
cation, and thift they gam a social status by having been at a secondary school and by 
getting into service or some profession 

Asked whether there was any hkelihood of a che^k to this movement, the witness said 
that he had wondered whether the present rate of increase in numbers would be main- 
tained if boys were diverted to forms of instruction other than the purely hterary Should 
there be a considerable mdustrial development, the rush to secondary schools and colleges 
would be checked to some extent, and it is possible also that the professional classes may 
act in the trades-umon spirit to promote their own mterests and demand the raising of 
fees and a stiffening of conditions, though there is no sign of any such tendency 

3 The need for improvements in secondary education — The witness agreed witff <<he 
President that there was need for great improvements in secondary education, for better 
methods of teachmg, more inducements to enter the teachmg profession and possibly, 
some modifitetion of the test held at the completion of the secondary course 

4 Control of^he secondary school system — The witness approved the idea of conctitu- 
ting some authority representing the Umversity, the State and pubhc opmiom for the 
conduct of examinations durmg the high school stage Such ap authority has been found 
useful m the Umted Provmoes where the school-leaving certificate is growing ip popularity. 
In Madras, a some’yvhat similar system prevails, but ihe school-leaving certificate scheme 
was not very carefully framed It allowed a great many i%ifit bojrs to obtam admigi^i n n 
to colleges. The Umversity has now made a rule by which the marks of the candidates 
are considered and only those are 'allowed admission to colleges who have obtamed a per- 
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centage of the full marks or a minimum calculated on the average marks of the Presidency. 
The witness had recently discussed this matter with an authority of the Madras Univer- 
sity who said that the system was now satisfactory. Turning to Bengal the witness 
thought that th^roposed authority should work under the aegis of the State and not of 
the University as the interest of the former in secondary schools is greater than that of 
the latter. The proposed authority should have advisory powers at first, but possibly it 
might have administrative powers at a later date. The witness would not be averse to- 
giving this authority considerable powers in regard to the recognition of schools, but he 
thought that the authority should report to Government who would themselves recognise 
the schools. Inspectors should be' under the direct orders of Government. In Madras 
there is an excellent arrangement by which the UnWersity has nothing to do with the re- 
cognition of schools and it is reported to work well. The substitution of State for uni- 
versity recognition should be accompanied by large grants for secondary schools from 
public funds so as to improve schools and obviate apprehensions which might be entertain- 
ed regarding the withdrawal of recognition from weak institutions. 

5. Expansion of the school course to the intermediate stage . — Reference was made to the 
witness’s statement in his written memorandum that “ in considering whether inde- 
pen dent investigation by teachers is a condition applicable in Bengal, it has to be borne in 
mind that the majority of students in the colleges of Bengal are really in the school-boy 
stage and their mental condition calls for the methods proper to a secondary school, not 
for the instruction necessary to university education of the true type.” The witness was 
asked whether he contemplated an expansion of the secondary system to cover that school 
stage which he spoke of as extending to the intermediate and, if so, what would be his 
idea in regard to the administration of this work in relation to the University on the one 
hand, and to the secondary schools on the other. The witness said that the idea that the 
schools should undertake a portion of the education now conducted in the colleges was 
very attractive and was supported by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya and others. 
Caution, however, was necessary. There are some 700 or 800 schools in Bengal many of 
which are inadequate for the teaching they undertake at present. It is difficult to see how 
there is a reasonable prospect that any substantial number of these schools will be able to 
undertake an increased met^ure of responsibility. 

6. Constitution of a speciM type of institution ,. — The suggestion was made that a spe- 
cial type of institution be constituted for conducting the higher secondary work and for 
handling that type of students who are found in the junior classes of colleges under con- 
ditions where better teaching than that given in the schools, but following school methods, 
will be available. The witness thought that this proposal would approxi*hato to an un- 
defined multiplication of second-grade college institutions which had been condemned by 
the Commission of 1902 and by a good deal of educational opinion and experience The 
number, location and the whole organisation of these institutions would have to b« con- 
sidered very carefully. It might, again, be undersirable it a boy received some education in 
the high school, was then moved suddenly to a new institution with entirely new surround- 
ings, and finally transferred to a college. The witness thought it arguable that the 
second-grade college was unfortunate in its name which suggested an institution trying to 
develope into something higher instead of being a place where the highest ranges of school 
education are provided. Second-grade colleges normally grow into first-grade colleges ; if 
any second-grade college showed signs of a healthy growth, it should be fostered rather 
than reduced. Witness said that one of the university committees appointed subse- 
quent to the drawing up of the new regulations had made a proposal that there be a new 
type of secondary school. If such a proposal were accepted, the mufassal second-grade 
colleges might be recognised as good schools. The logical conclifeion would then be to- 
have two sets of examinations such as were recently suggested by the Advisory Committee 
to the Board of Education and by the Board of Education itself, one testing the present 
school course and the other testing the higher school course proposed. The witness still 
saw practical difficulties in the way which led him to avoid giving any definite encourage- 
ment to such a proposal in his written memorandum. 

7. Vocational training . — Ctte wilhess agreed that there was room for some initiation 
into vocational training or .sbmi- vocational training, after the completion of the present 
hi gb> school course. He favoxired strongly the idea th^ the last two years of school life 
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after the high school stage had been completed should be devoted by some boys to work 
preparatory to the University, by others to work preparatory to entry upon some pro* 
fessioral training and by others to work preparatory to agricultural engmeenng and 
commercial traimng, etc. It would be necessary to see in what proportion boys went 
to the different classes started under such a scheme Expeiience showed that boys 
would be inclined to flock mto the classes prepc ratory to the Umversity. It is essenti^, 
however, that any form of leavmg exammation must give free entrance to the Umversity 
as well as to technological colleges and other such institutions. The witness instanced 
the failure of the C classes from the very begmmng The B classes, howevei, had 
struggled on with some success and specially in Eastern Bengal. The witness himself 
had encouraged the B classes when he was in that province. His efforts and the fact 
that the province was fairly well supphed with techmcal schools under the district boards 
had produced some effect The sub-overseer’s class had been popular for a time, but 
(he understood) not to such an extent latterly. A possible explanation was that the 
vocations to which the B classes led up had \ ery largely been filled There was at one 
time a great deal of enr ployment under zamtndars open to boys tramed in the B classes. 
The C classes, however, did not prepare boys for an assured career though they offered 
some chances of a more lucrative career than other professions offer^ to boys of a 
particular kind of intelligence, but there was a feeling of conservatism among the people 
who objected to the thing because it was new. The ordinary course is for a boy to go to 
school, pass the matriculation, and then proceed to the Umversity. For a boy undertak* 
ing such a course, there is a good chance of employment though he may only get a small 
initial salary of some Rs 15 a month ; but there is also a chance of something much 
bigger The course is most certainly a lottery, but it is a well established lottery and is 
regarded as highly respectable. Vocational classes wiU only be really successful after 
there has been a big commercial and industrial expansion To assist m this possible 
expansion, commercial and technological education should be more practical so that the 
capitalist and the employer will have more faith in the product of the techmcal institutions 
than he now possesses If the vocational courses do not lead on to the Umversity, as 
thmgs stand at present they are doomed to failure The curricula of these courses 
should be laid down by a body wider than the Umversity Such an authority as that 
discussed in paragraph 4 of this summary would be suitable and should work under the 
jegis of Government and not of the Umversity The Umversity, however, would be 
entitled to say what courses and what standards are required for admission to the 
colleges, though the witness would deprecate the exclusion of quasi-vocational subjects 
from courses so quahfying 

8 Wastage k_Tho witness said that he had made some study of this problem, but as 
^et had not sufficient data and statistics He had been making a companson between 
the position of sA-merica with that of India in this respect So far as he could see, the 
amounti of wastage in the two countries was similar, but with this great difference ; 
whereas the wastage in the United States comes at early stages before the boy has spent 
money and time, m India the boy w’astes both money and time m pursuing a course for 
which his mental characteristics are not suited and falls on the wayside only at the very 
close of the course and possibly in the final examination 

9 Middle schools — The middle schools are m an unfortunate positiofi because they are 
regarded merely as preparatory schools of a somewhat feeble type for the four high school 
classes of Bengal. The witness had heard that the middle schools were m a better position 
before 1902 when there was a middle school examination. This exammation used t^ be 
taken by boys about the age of twelve or thirteen The middle school exammation had 
been abolished in consequence of a revolt against examinations, but was retamed in Burma 
where it was found to be beneficial. The witness was not anxious to multiply examma* 
tions, but was inclined to think that such an exammation was necessary for the sut^ess 
of the middle school By such means the middle schools would have a goal which at^resent 
they have not. 

Another problem is the early withdrawal from the primary schools. 90 per cent, 
of the pupils at present are m the elementary stages which Me called lower primary and 
many are not re^mg printed books. Only 10 per cent, are'm^the uj^er primary classes. 
This means that very many boys who are at school are not attalhing the Vacation which 
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.would make them in any sense a literate. The percentage of literates in this country is 5*9 
but should be higher according to the number of bo 3 rs at school. The witness had calcu* 
lated that in ten yeoi's, 39 per cent, of the boys who had been at school became totally 
illiterate. If there were a middle school examination, it might induce many boys to 
continue in the schools, pick up a little English and gain a certificate about the age of 
twelve or thirteen. 

10. Stat^ or atdononums universities . — The witness was in favour of vesting the control 
of teaching universities as far as possible in the hands of the teachers. He saw some 
difficulties in adapting such a system to a Government service, but he did not consider 

in any way insuperable. 

(а) Methois of appoirUment . — ^It is essential that all teachers in a unitary univer- 

sity should be Government servants. The Government of India have always 
contemplated the appointment of some teachers by the University itself 
from its own revenues. Missionary teachers therefore might be included on 
the university staff. In regard to Government appointments it would be for 
the University to state definitely the kind of men or the actual individual 
it required, and Government would probably be able to meet the University 
in the matter. It is always possible also for Government to make special 
arrangements in regard to special posts. The real difficulty, however, lies 
in the fact that the universities will not be likely to obtain the same type 
of men that Government is able to secure. Candidates appreciate the pen- 
sion, stability and certainty of Government service. Government looms very 
much more largely in India than it does in England. It is a huge overshadow- 
ing factor handed down from Moghul times. In consequence, Indian professors 
appreciate a pensionary service very much because it is part of the dastoor 
of the country. With the Englishman the case is som.ewhat different. There 
is a good deal of discontent at present among English members of the Indian 
educational service because they have to serve thirty years or till the age of 6.5. 
Memorials have been submitted recently in favour of a short service system 
with a proportionately reduced pension. University service with a provident 
fund might be made more attractive even than Government service. But 
then the scale of j^y must be higher and the provident scheme a generous 
one. 

(б) Freedom of speech . — ^In answer to the President who referred to the restriction 

of professors in the matter of freedom of speech on political and other questions, 
the witness said that difficulties were not likely to arise. A pro^ asor would find 
it difficult to avoid indicating to some extent his political opinions in the 
course of certain lectures, but he should avoid talking politics to the students. 
If it were deemed necessary that boys should receive instruction in nolitics 
from their professors and if it were thought that such works was inappropriate 
for Government servants, the treatment of these questions might be left to 
that portion of the staff who were not Government servants. Again, the 
Government servants’ conduct rules are not worked with unreasonable 
strictqess. 

c) Finonce . — In the course of time Government might be willing to hand over to the 
University a block grant and allow the University to make its own appoint- 
ments. From the very start the University should be released from the rule 
that money unspent at the end of the year lapses to Government. 

11. The retention of colleges in Calcutta. The value of experiment . — The witness con- 
templated a tentative method of procedure with the new unitary universities. It is right 
therefore to experiment in different types of organisation. It would be unwise to depend 
too mqoh on the success of one particular type. In Calcutta, for example, the witness 
saw the value of connecting many of the students with some unit smaller than the Uni- 
versity, but bigger than a mere hall of residence or a hostel. He therefore'saw good reasons 
for combining the college with the unitary system. Many students again would be li ving 
in Calcutta with their par^its and these would not be attached to a college. For the 
benefit .pf these thpre wpuld be a non-coll^ate depart nent of the Univers’.ty imder the 
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charge of a special officer. At Patna this function will be carried out by a collie situated 
in the city. Moreovra:, it would be necessary for the University of Calcutta to use sonif 
-of the college class rooms for umversity lectures. The witness admitted, however, that 
if the mtermediate teaching were removed from the Umversity, if certam students were 
withdrawn for separate treatment to other institutions and if the compulsory attendance 
-at a large number of lectures were reduced the problem of accommodation might be solved 
to some extent. The witness would not object to the incorporation of a college in the Um- 
versity if it desired and fitted m with the general plan of the University In that case 
the college m questioj^f would become part of the head-quarters of the umversity teaching. 
The Presidency College, for example, might become a umversity college or remam an 
important entity with some special privileges Many of these ^|[|pultie3 would disappear 
in the case of a um-collegiate umversity Such a umversity, however, is not possible m 
Calcutta 

12. Conception of a unitary university — The witness then drew a picture of his concep- 
tion of a unitary umversity in which there would be colleges. There would be the um- 
versity buildings in the middle. Around them would be denominational, undenomma- 
tional and Government colleges The general conduct of business and specially of teach- 
ing would be conducted in the Umversity in which all the different collies would be re- 
presented The formal lectures and the formal exammations would be conducted by the 
Umversity, but there would be room for amicable arrangements bemg made between 
the Umversity and the boUeges The presence of the college representatives on the govern- 
ing authorities of the Umversity would assist the satisfactory completion of these arrange- 
ments The prmcipals of colleges who would thus find their places on the govermng 
authorities of the Umversity would be appointed by the college authorities and not by the 
University A college principal, however, should have an intellectual reputation suffi- 
cient for inclusion on the umversity staff and should be regarded as a teacher rather than 
as an administrative officer. The colleges will have their own staffs some members of 
which will be appomted university teachers and will be engaged in the teaching work 
■of the University, and others will be engaged in givmg valuable tutorial work to the pupils 
in a private way and wiU take their part in the social and athletic life of the Umversity. 
The witness advised an approach to the Austrahan type of umversity except that the 
staffs of colleges should be ehgible for umversity appomtments The University would 
also have its own staff of teachers By this means it might provide substantial additions 
to the college staffs It would be beneficial if certain members of the university staff 
were attached to a college The college therefore will be more than a hall of residence 
or a hostel m that members of its staff may be employed as umversity teachers, and a 
good deal of i^e lecturing work, and especially that of the intermediate classes, might 
be given m the college premises, though it would for the most part be umversity, not 
college, worK ^d would be open as much to the students of open colleges as to those of 
that iji which * was conducted. 

13. Geographical position of colleges — Only those colleges which are withm the radius 

that makes mter-coUegiate lecturmg and teaching feasible should be admitted to the new 
university. On bemg invited to give a more detailed explanation of this pomt, the 
witness referred to the Ramna site which is a mile and a half long and a mde broad. The 
Benares University is two miles on every side, perhaps a little m^re along the river. 
As regards Calcutta the witness contemplated the inclusion of the Presidency, Sanskrit, 
Law and Medical colleges and any others which are within a mile of the senate house.* He 
would not object to a shght enlargement of this area It would possibly be neo^sary 
to make an exception m favour of the University College of Science The witness, 
bowe /er, was not m favour of extending this area to any great measure because he was 
anxious that the new university should cut adrift from the present affiliating system 
He did not wish any measures to be adopted which would lead people to despise the 
■affihatmg umversity which had done excellent work for India and had produced IWous 
men. The constitution of teaohmg universities should not* prevent the contufliatiou of 
the affiliating umversities The witness foresaw a gradual process of crystalisation m 
Bengal and in India. Unitary universities will be constituted in places where the 
affihating organisation still remetms. Colleges will gradually draw together and 
converge mto groups. • 
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Apart from the geographical difficulty, the witness did not desirh the inclusion of a 
farge number of colleges in the Teaching University of Calcutta. He deprecated the con- 
stitution of lajge and unw'e’dy universities. A university of 10,000 to 16,000 students is 
too big. If the University were too large or too scattered, all chances of a common univer- 
sity life and of interchange of ideas between professors and students would be destroyed. 
The centralisation of teaching at a particular spot gives a great sense of unity to the teach- 
ing staff. 

14. The control of teaching. Relations between the University and the colleges . — The 
witness said at the outset that the connection between the proposed university and its 
colleges and between tli^ colleges themselves would be much closer than that between, 
an affiliating university^iid its colleges or that between the affiliated colleges. The wit- 
ness foresaw the concentration in the hands of the university authorities of much of the 
power and many of the functions now resting with the colleges. The University will have 
full control over the teaching and will not be content merely with prescribing the oomses 
and curricula and conducting the examinations. The whole idea of a unitary university 
assumes that the cential academical body will wield very large powers and will be able,- 
after consultation with the colleges concerned, to over-ride individual differences between 
colleges. The University, therefore, will decide on the courses and where, by whom, 
and when the lectures will be given. It will also have a say in the appointment of the 
college staffs. , 

The University should have a certain amount if not the entire control of subsidies to 
colleges. Government subsidies should be given to colleges partly direct and partly through 
the University. The University will also ordinarily provide an addition to the salaries 
of such college teachers as are employed by the University. 

The witness deprecated looking at the matter primarily as a monetary transaction. 
The colleges will participate in the privilege of living within the ring fence of the University 
and in the benefits conferred. 

16. The government of the vniversity . — The witness had not made any definite suggestions 
on this point in his written memorandum because he did not wish to tie himself down to* 
any particular scheme. He felt very strongly, however, the importance of giving very 
considerable independence and power to the academic body. The donstitution of the aca- 
demic body would be varied according to circumstances. The administrative body 
which would consist partly of*ay, and partly of professorial, members, would have con- 
siderable power over the purse. It would lay down the subjects of study but not the- 
curricula, and would leave the whole of the teaching, examination and discipline to the 
academic authority. In these matters the academic authority would be completely in- 
dependent. The witness advised an approach in this respect to the Benai3s constitution 
in which there are statutes and regulations. The statutes are within the scope of the ad- 
ministrative, and the regulations of the academic, body. It may, howeve'*, be objected 
that the governing bodies in the Benares University are too numerous. In the Dacca 
sOheme the policy was to have a single body which would be both executive and academic ; 
and such a scheme might do in some cases. 

10. Dacca University . — The witness explained that many changes had been made- 
ia the scheme drawn up by the Committee. In the final correspondence it was arranged 
that the University should be practically of the tmi-collegiate type. For sentimental 
reasqns the term “ college ” had not been dropped. It will probably be necessary, how- 
ever, for the hall of residency to become a college so far as the intermediate classes, and 
espevally those in English, are concerned. This arrangement will not prevent intermediate- 
students from attending lectures at other colleges. It had originally been intended! 
that the B. A. pass teaching should be partially conducted in the colleges, but this idea 
had been abandoned, save for tutorial work. Colleges at Dacca therefore will be much 
like halls of residence undertaking merely tutorial work. Each college at Dacca will be 
tmder^the control of a principal who wiU be ex-officio on the university council. The 
numbers ^in a college should^iot exceed 300. With the increase in numbers new collegea 
will have to be created. So far as supervision of hostels is concerned, each college should 
be divided into six parts, each under separate supervision. 

17. The University of Bengal — Arrangement of courses . — The witness said that his 
proposed Univrasity of Bengal would include the mufussil colleges and also suoh of the* 
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Calcutta colleges as were not included m the proposed Teaching University of Calcutta. 
There wdl then be groups of colleges in Calcutta, in Isorthern and Western and in Eastern 
Bengal Each of these groups will have local faculties which will conduct examinations 
locally, with the assistance and supervision of external examiners Decentralisation in 
this direction is very essential Examinations should be conducted on such a scale that 
proper methods will be possible By this means the present formality of the examina- 
tions would gradually disappear In the course of time the number of exammation 
papers may be reduced and greater attention paid to the lecords of students The central 
academic body at Calcutta will frame the curricula m all subjects of study The 
local faculties will send delegates to advise in matters of policy 

18 New local universities — The witness said that in the course of time he hoped to see 
ne V localised universities constituted at Chittagong, Rajshahi, G-auhati and Berhampur. 
Chittagong is pre-eminently suited for such a university Many risks should be taken 
in constituting these umversities a^ the eailiest opportunity, as schemes such as these are 
apt to remain on paper and never materialise Delay is fatal These centres should 
not wait on each other, but as soon .is a centre is ready it should be turned into a localised 
university 

The witness agreed that it was necessary at once to come to a decision which centres 
should become in time localised universities Some indication therefore should be made 
at the very start of the new scheme that certain centres are capable of development so that 
the localities concerned may make greater efforts Each centre should have a definite 
goal placed before it, the attainment of whic\i depends laigely on its own exertions Future 
expenditure by Government therefore should be concentrated as far as possible on these 
centres Special schools of studies may also be attached to these centres A cewfeve, 
such as Rajshahi, therefore might be permitted to grant degrees in subjects such as Sans- 
krit and early Indian history before it is severed from the affiliating University of Bengal. 
A certain degree of autonomy might also be given to these centres in the matter of 
appointments The witness said that Government was fully alive to the necessity of 
buying up land in such centres for educational development It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to give the colleges an enlarged degree of responsibility and freedom so long as they 
remained members of the affiliating ogranisation 

The Piesident said that it was necessaiy to provide the best “ jumping off ” point for 
these potential universities, which will require careful nursing for a number of years It 
was possible tj^at the University of Bengal would be an institution with little money, 
influence or experience The witness said that he had realised theie difficulties, but he 
thought that the potential umversities should be connected with the Affiliating Umversity 
of Bengal and^ot with the Teaching University of Calcutta He agreed that these m 
stitutfbns would require stimulation and guidance during the years of transition 

19 Standardising agency — The witness explamed the scheme put forward m his written 
memorandum for the holding of examinations for employment A large central examma- 
tions board might be necessary. It is possible that there might be provincial agencies 
working under this central supervising board If for certain posts it^ is stipulated that 
graduates only are eligible, there wouli be no great objection to cramming mstitutions 
as these might be useful places of intensive Study But he did not think such institulions 
would arise The service examinations would be based very largely on the univ^ity 
courses. There may be similar examinations for the recruitment to the subordmate posta 
in Government service 

This examiiung agency might be a satisfactory means of enforemg indirectly certam 
standards in the several universities of India and might thus enable Government to ^rant 
the umversities a greater measure of freedom and autonomy. ^ 

20. Medium of instruction . — The witness said that it was possible to exaggerate the 
text book difficulty in mtroducmg the vernaculars as media of instruction. Science 
'boo ks can be translated, but unfortunately soon become out-of-date Moreover, scientific 
periodicals rather than the text’-books are oommg to be of imf^rtance and these can scarediy 
be translated In regard to books dealmg with the humane studies, the spint of the boolu 
may be lost in translatioiu The great difficulty, howev^, m the choice of the vema- 
nnlar. Even m Bengal the problem is not as easy as it may appear at first sight. Xbo 
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Musalmans though they speak Bengali do not understand Prakritic words, and the Hindu 
boys do not understand Arabic words. The use of English technical terms will expand 
into a hotch-potch language, which is clearly undesirable. The use of some words agaia 
will be antagonistic to the feelings of certain communities. For example, a Musalman 
would object to the word “ lahwar ” and a Hindu to “ KJmda. ” In other provinces,, 
such as Madras, Bombay or ‘ the Central Provinces, the difficulties resGilting from a. 
number of vernaculars wou!d be almost insuperable. 

21. Post-graduate studies . — The witness had heard some complaints against the new 
organisation of these studies. College teachers should have a greater security of tenure. 
The increase of examination fees for paying the expenses of the post-graduate classes 
had been commented upon. The new system is apt to depress colleges and college teachers. 
It was also opposed to the principle laid down by the London University Commission’s 
Report regarding the continuity of teaching which is so essential. There should be no 
divorce betw'een the graduate and the ' post-graduate work. If any development of the 
system is intended it should include a vertical rather than a horizonatal division of 
studies, and this be considered a strong supplementary argument for the creation of 
new unitarj’’ universities. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

26th Pel rmry 1918. 

. Commerce . — The witness believed that once the mercantile community directed its at- 
tention to commercial and industiial education, the present difficulties would be overcome. 
He quoted the opinion of Mr. Findlay Shirras that the mercantile community is becoming 
interested in commercial education and will co-operate with the University. There will 
be no difficulty in finding tea<ffiers. Members of business firms have already been of some 
assistance in giving courses ot lecttires. As regards apprenticeship, there is a difficulty 
such as has arisen to some extent in Bombay. The witness hoped, however, that a limited 
niunber of students will find admission into firms as apprentices. Young men who are 
undergraduates of the university should be admitted to offices on their merits and no special 
preference should be needed. The witness was in favour of carrying on^he theoretical 
and practical courses concurrently. Office hours are usuaDy between 10 and 5. It would 
be convenient therefore to hold the lectmes either in the early morning o^ in the evening. 
The boy should be primarily considered as students of the University and not mejely as 
employees of a firm. As far as possible, the practical training given in offices should be 
of such a nature as would not make them mere clerks, but would enable them to become 
conversant with the methods of commercial management. 

2. Industries . — Leather tanning, oils and fats, dyeing, pottery and sugar industries 
are important indastries that will be developed in Bengal in the near future. In regard 
to the leather industry, it is necessary to tram up practical men for the management of 
tanneries as well as workers for scientific research. There should be a school of tanning to 
meet* both these needs. There should also be a demonstration factory. The Munitions 
Board are intending to start an experimental research tannery. The nucleus of a techno- 
logical institute connected with the University should be started in the near future and 
the institute should be expanded as fax as possible in accordance with some settled plan. 
Therg should not be any undue delay in starting it as it has become a necessity. The 
witness ^eprecated delay until Govermnent had made up its mind. 

3. Medical training of women . — The witness urged the provision of facilities for women 
to study medicine. Admission is now closed to women at the Medical College. There is 
one lady student at present at the Belgachia College. The military classes should be re- 
moved fibm the Meffical Coiyfege if necessary, in order to ‘make room for lady students. 
The witness anticipated that from six to twelve lady students would apply for admission 
each year. The wdtness waa not in favour of constituting as yat a separatermedicdl college- 
for laiffies. The staffing of a separate medical college for womra would be vwy expensfvo 
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and di£Scult The witness protested against the proposal to sell up the women’s boardmg 
house and transfer the proceeds to Delhi. The encouragement of Delhi should not be at 
the expense of the lady medical students* classes m Bengal. These students should not 
be compelled to go to Delhi by the closmg down of facilities in Calcutta The arrange* 
ments at Delhi are not suitable for Bengak lady students. Certain addition should be 
made to the courses at the Bethune College for the benefit of those who wished to become 
medical students. 

4. A school of dentistry is a great necessity. Lectures on dentistry are given at the 
Medical College, but they are not sufficient. 

6. Beccgnthcn of schools — Schcols apply to the Syndicate for recogmtion The Syndi- 
cate refers to the Department of Education which instructs an inspector to visit the school 
and submit a report. The school authorities usually make improvements in accordance 
With the recommendations of the Department and in a few cases, they are able to satisfy 
the Syndicate, but not the Department Differences arise between the Department and 
the Sjndicate in this way The witness said that this dual control has been a source of 
great trouble. He thought that a mixed board might be constituted to deal with these 
questions The inspectors should be the officers of such a board 

C Indian system of medicine — The witness held that the Indian colleges should intro- 
duce a study of this sjstcm There has been great neglect m the past m this respect. 
The medical students should make study and investigation of this system Much wiU 
have to be rejected from the Indian medical books, but something of value might bo 
extracted The results of these investigations should be published. 

K* 7 Agricvltnre — The Senate has recommended a degree in agriculture Thejii^iled 
scheme is still under consideration He thought that agncultural graduates might be 
emplo;yed by zemirdars on about Be. 7C — 100 per mensem. Up to the present the zamin- 
dars have not employed such graduates to any appreciable extent There are immense 
possibikties in the development of the agricultural resources of Bengal Government 
will require teachers and demonstrators in agriculture. There is a great future for agri- 
cultural industries A >oung agricultural graduate might earn Es, 3,000 to Bs 4,000 a 
year by starting seme faims like sugarcane farm There are also the possibilities of 
faimirg in other lines, as poultry and dairy farming, fish culture, etc. Such mdustnes 
might be started on a email scale and with a small outlay. One difficulty is to be found 
m the peimanent settlement of land which practically prevents the purchase of big plots of 
lard The<ta'itnees anticipated tbe output cf seme 30 agricultural graduates ayear. The 
great recessity is to divert students from law to agricultural and other pursmts. The 
degree is a^reat attraction to students. Without a degree the good students will not be 
at^acted to agriculture or any other branch of vocational education. The witness would 
prefer tie constitution of an agricultuial college m or close to Calcutta. 

8 Relations mth the Goteinmeni of India — At present it is only in matters in which 
the Government of Bengal are concerned that it is consulted by the Umversity. Corres- 
pondence IS conducted by the Umversity with the Government of India through the Bector. 
The witness approved the present relationship with the Govermnent of India The 
Government of India was more hkely than the Government of Bengal to providathe re- 
quisite funds In this respect the position of the Calcutta Umversity has always been more 
advantageous than that of other Indian umversities. 

9. Hostels . — A medical committee should be constituted to advise m regara to pnysi- 
cal education, diet, lightmg and such like matters relatmg to the health of students. The 
recommendations should not be compulsory on students at the present stage. 

10. Education of girls . — The development of girls* education is very slow in*Benga], 

At the same time there is growing up a keen desme foi thh traming of girls. ^The accom- 
modation in girls’ schools and colleges is not sufficient to meet this demand. More pi- 
rate schools should be stairted and there should be more Government institutions. One 
of these might be a purdah’ school. There is not the sanie necessity for every) girl to pass 
the Matriculation as there is for boys, though many of ttteiq. would pr^er to go m for the 
uiuTorsity examination. The . teaching should be so far as posimle in the hands of 
women teachers. * 
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B A. and M. A. teaching — Colleges at present preparing for the intermediate examina* 
tion should be made first grade secondary schools. The B. A. course should then be 
reduced to three years with separate courses of study for pass and honours. Only msn 
who pass the B. A. honours examination should be allowed to proceed to the M. A. degree. 

The M A. work should be undertaken by a central organisation. This concentra- 
tion of advanced studies would make for a fair distribution of lectures which would provide 
time and opportunity for research work at present denied to M. A. teachers. It would be 
edivisable to have separate colleges for B. A. pass and B. A. honours candidates. 

Boards of studies. — The creation of boards of higher studies during the past year has 
resulted in the framing of a reasonable and possible course of work for the M. A. exami- 
nation. I should like to see two boards of studies with their functions defined as follows : — 

(o) To deal with the B. A. pass course. 

{b) To deal with the B. A. honoum and M. A. courses. 

Conversation classes. — ^During the early year of school-life much attention should be 
devoted to the teaching of languages (Bengali and English), because training in language 
is of the essence of education in early years, and training in expression meains giving pro- 
vision to thought. Conversation and reading classes should be encouraged in schools and 
colleges. A conversation class, held immediately after a reading lesson, will be of consi- 
derable help in ascertaining whether the passages read have been understood, will help 
i n tlrr-5rrmation of ideas and will make for pre cision in thought and .speech. Before coaling 
to the University, a boy should receive a good grounding in spoken English. The sura 
total of progress would be much greater than at present if boys could come to the Univer- 
sity with a worHng knowledge of English. 

Matriculation examination. — (English) I examined papers for the matriculation exami- 
nation in 1910 and again in 1917 when I was head examiner. I should like to take this 
opportunity of stating that the^uality of the answers submitted in 1917 showed a marked 
improvement upon that of 1910. The improvemint was particularly noticeable in ques- 
tions on paraphrasing and summarising. 

A'pjioiniments' board. — I consider the creaton of an appointments’ board to be most 
desirable. Details about professions and kinds of employment open to university men 
should be made available. 

Hostels. — I am in favour of increasing hostel accommodation, and of placing a num- 
ber of students (say 60) in charge of a professor. Each student should have <? room of his 
own. Play-ground should be provided close to the hostels. < 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 


6th Fehruiry 1918. 

Personal experience. — The witness was connected for some years in England with the 
Students’ Christian Movement and was treasurer of the “ Colonial Students’ Christian 
Federation.” In this capacity he visited educational institutions in many parts of the 
World and. thus became interested in educational problems, though primarily from the 
point of view of the student. He came to India in 1908 on the invitation of three Bengali 
students whom he had met abroad and lived and worked among the students in Calcutta. 
He was attWshed to the Youngs Men’s Christian Association. His interests ii education 
was stimulated by the political troubles of the time. He then bhgan to realise that 
the whole 6tture of India depended on its educational development and therefore 
aesomatedihimseif directly wi^ educational work. He joined the. staff of St. John’s 
CoUo^i A^ra, and aftor 4 yeiais accepted the principalship of St. Andrew’s College, 
Gorakhpur. There axe about 100 stu^ntsinthe college. B aside the college work the 
Gorakhpur mission has under bis control a nn mb sr of schools, isrimary and secondary^ 
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The witness explained that the report attached to his written menKNrandum was the 
joint work of certain educationists and himself. He was unable to disclose the names 
of his colleagues as at the time when his evidence was given the report was confidential. 

2. Adrmaswn to the University of students lU-suited for university training — One of the 
chief causes of weakness in the present university system is that very many students are 
admitted to colleges who do not require umversity education m the strict sense and who 
are not able to follow a umversity course The demand for an expansion of university 
education in India arises to some extent from the fact that no adequate provision is made 
for a sound higher education in schools In consequence, the Umversity is regarded 
popularly as a fimshing school The functions of the Umversity and of the school therefore 
have been confused For this reason large numbers of students fail in their exammations 
at every stage of the university course, and the second and fourth year classes are swamp- 
ed by failed students to the detriment of good teaching The unfit should be eliminated 
before, and not after, admission to the Umversity 

3 Inefficient teaching in the schools — An mefficient school training, especially m English, 
has had disastrous effects upon the material supplied to the University Students have 
not a sufficient knowledge of English as a language to cope with the first two years of the 
university course They are expected to appreciate English as a literature, but they are 
not required to understand English as a language The University, therefore, has to un- 
dertake school. 111 addition to university, work Failure is inevitable The university 
student also, as a rule, has no defimte intellectual interest His mtelligence has not been 
trained, nor has he been taught to think for himself This is evident both m the poverty 
of ideas displayed in original composition and in the choice of subjects made by the students 
who are guided not by their inclination but by the supposition that certain subjeo^.® “re 
easy for examination purposes 

4 Creation of district high schools — The witness proposed therefore the creation of an 
entirely new type of school preceding the umversity course Such a school would mclude 
at least the highest classes of the present high school and the classes correspondmg to the 
first and second years of the present university system In other words, it would be a 
school covering a period of at least three or four years and ending with the standard 
attained by the intermediate classes of the University Many of the present a^liated 
colleges could find their function in providing this new three or foui years school course 
Entrance to this new type of school would be by means of a vernacular examination 
Tn this ecammation English would form a subject for examination, but it would not be 
the medium oA examination The scale of fees in the district high schools would depend 
upon the results obtained by candidates m this examination Boys who take the 
first class will proceed free of charge to the next stage in their scholastic career Those 
who pass in the second class will pay fees somewhat in advance of those obtaimng at 
present } and those in the third class will pay the per capita cost of the real expendi- 
ture of their education A similar system of fees based on exammation results will 
also be enforced at the later stage of a boy’s career. 

5 Bifurcation of studies in district high schools — The district high school is mtended 

for two very different types of boys Many will receive an education fitting them pri- 
marily for the ordinary business of life or for certain stages of technical and professional 
traming During the later stages of this general and more practical course there will be 
optional courses adapted specifically to commercial and industrial requirements* By 
iihis means the Umversity will be set free to undertake its proper functions, and many 
boys will be able to complete their education in school instead of as at present, proceed- 
ing to a college The second duty of the district high school will be to provide a course 
preparatory to umversity work Students who take this course will then enter thn Um- 
wersity with a sound knowledge of the English language and with their general in|el^ence 
stimulated by school trammg and by personal tuition They Will thereby learn that a hap- 
hazard combination of subjects totally unconnected with one another is of very little 
ben^t to themselyes. The wholesale failure of students in examinations should also 
be checked very materially. • . « 

6 Some ri^ity in the bifurcation of courses . — ^Under thfi i^oheme it will be nnniWiiljlry 
that every boy should follow the Umversity or the general coui^ as soon as he 
district high school. The witness admitted that such a choibe might be difficult' 
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stage. Some boys develope later than others and the financial circumstances of parents 
may alter. This very real difficulty might be obviated to some extent by certain permis>- 
sible plasticity within the system, depending very largely upon the judgment of district 
high schools and head masters. A considerable degree of rigidity marking the place of 
bifurcation, however is essential. The whole atmosphere of the Indian home is in favour 
of a boy proceeding to the University and the attraction of the Matriculation is tremendous. 
The B. and C. classes in Bengal failed for this reason and only the weaker boys attended 
these classes. Employers therefore were disinclined to employ these boys. Conditions’ 
being as they are, very few boys will undertake the general course. To counteract this 
tendency the university course should be more expensive than the general course. Govern- 
ment should recruit the vast majority of its servants from those trained in the special 
courses attached to the general side of the district high school ; and the age limit for entry 
to Government service should be such as to make it impossible for the failed intermediater 
and the faded B.A. types of boys to enter Government service. At all costs some system 
is to be found to eliminate the unfit from the university course before they arrive at the 
stage of admission to the University. To raise the standard of examinations will bo 
merely to court disaster. 

7. University organisation . — The witness referred to the defective organisation of tho 
University obtaining at present, and especially in the following ways : — 

(o) The present universities in India (and especially is this true of the Calcutta 
University) are universities in name alone. There is no co-ordination of aim 
and effort between their affiliated colleges. The functions of the University^ 
are in fact usurped by the colleges whose individual and competing interests- 
make a sound and consistent university policy impossible. Geographical 
conditions do not allow of distant colleges being adequately represented upon’ 
the university boards with the result that in practice a few colleges at the 
centre direct in their own interests the policy of the entire University. 

(6) As a consequence of this, each college finds itself compelled to teach a number 
of subjects. It must maintain a staff to provide this teaching. The resources 
of separate collies can never be equal to the task, but in the attempt to 
compass it they are debarred from that specialisation which they might 
otherwise have adopted with advantage. The wastage of material and per- 
sonnel thus produced is apparent. 

(c) The only function of the University so far as the ordinary student is concerned, 
is at present to prescribe courses and to conduct examination . There is no 
uniformity in the teaching of the courses. There is no interchange of teachers ; 
there is no central control of the teaching. In practice a processor may find) 
himself teaching courses which are uncongenial, and the student has to sub- 
mit to an external examination by an examiner who is unacquainted with 
his personal record and may be totally out of sympathy with the system) 
of teaching — if there has been one — which has governed his preparation. 

{d) The work of an able teacher is at present confined to the college to which he be- 
longs instead of being at the disposal of the University as a whole. This has 
two evil effects : the limitation of the teacher’s sphere of influence deadens 
his enthusiasm and deprives him of the main inducements to undertake higher 
study ; while the student has not the opportunity of attending lectures other 
than those provided by the slender resources of his own college. The smaller 
colleges are here at a great disadvantage. 

(e) Hitherto the training of university teachers has been utterly neglected. la 
practice, a man is appointed to the staff of a collie on the strength of his aca- 
demic career. Owing to conditions of pay, the services of the best Indiana 
are not obtained for educational work, nor is there any provision for training 
those placed otr the staffs of the colleges. Individual' professors may under- 
take this work of training their assistants and in some oases do, but there 
is no obligation nfaking them responsible for’ the efficiency of the junior 
h^mfli^ers of their-^aff. 

All these' causes again qan be classed .under one single head. The functions of the 
Universi^ and of the college have been confused. When the college ceases to be 
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considered as an isolated unit and becomes an mt^ral part of *the Umversity these causes 
too will became inoperative. • 

8 Scheme of reconstrv/ition — To this end the witness suggested the foUowui^ scheme 
of reconstruction. He said that the ideal was undoubtedly to have umtary umvemtios. 
These umversities should be 

(«) centralised. No colleges should be affiliated to them which are situated outside 
the city m which they are established Facilities could easily be devised for 
students whose houses are at a distance. The radways should issue education- 
al passes for those who live within comparatively easy reach of the University,, 
and hostel accommodation should be made cheap and adequate Commumties 
and localities should be invited to erect hostels for the benefit of student a 
particularly connected with them 

(t») organised m departments By this means duplication of staff and of material 
and waste of energy would be avoided , by this means also umformity of aim 
and correlation of efforts throughout the teaohmg of the entire University would 
be obtamed Each department would be confined to its own subject, organise 
the teaching of that subject and hold its own exammation At tte head of 
the department would be the university professor of the subject , he would 
be the convener and executive officer of the board of studies in that subject 
with him both in the department and in the board would be jomed as many 
associate professors as would be necessary for the working of the department j 
these associate professors would have assistant pi of essors, lecturers and tutors 
to help them in carrying on their teachmg and tutorial work 

The collegiate system as it is at present \v ith its duphcation of machinery, its^KSRe- 
fulness and its anomalies will thus gradually disappear, as it is already disappearing in 
other countries, before the growmg demand for efficiency and economy. The colleges 
wiU become ultimately as far as possible residential institutions wherein the students may 
be provided with tutorial assistance and all those amenities which the corporate life 
imphes. 

9 Deflmtion of policy. — Bengal There are certam places in Bengal where eventually 
such umversities should be started It is essential from the very outset that some 
general conception of purpose should be made to control the planting and development of 
institutions of higher learning in Bengal Hitherto no such ideal has dominated or even 
greatly inilueitPed the course of events Political, local and purely personal factors have- 
too often proved determinative. Waste and confusion have been the consequence and 
no strong and jprmme trical umversity system as a crown of an equally strong and symme- 
tricaijpubhc school system has been brought mto existence Dangerous as this weak- 
ness has been in th e past, in view of the large and mevitable expansion of education m the 
future, its continuance will be disastrous To multiply institutions or spht up umver- 
sities into several fi agments so distributed as to placate political sentiment, to allow rival 
religious bodies to invade fields fully or more than fully occupied, or to permit misguided 
mdividuals to found new colleges instead of strengthemng old ones is merely to have 
institutions bom which cannot possibly grow up, superfluous institutions which iifterfero 
seriously with the nutrition of those ready needed It is precisely this danger which is 
imminent m Bengal. If it is to be avoided, it is essential that a broad view of the future 
requirements of Bengal m respect of umversity education be taken. In other coitatnes- 
of the world the geographical factor has proved itself of great importance. In a country 
such as America, for instance, the circle from which a college chiefly obtains its student 
is rarely 200 miles and usually not over 100 in diameter. Almost mvariably Iffiehomes: 
will be thick about the base of the institution and thinning out with distance. But in 
Bengal the problem is made infinitely more difficult by the ^t that the -city o< Calcutta- 
is overwhelming m its potency m the province. Everything, centres m Calcutta. With 
the exception of Dacca, there are practically no other cities worth the name. The pres- 
tige of CeAcutta becomes enormous and the villager would mther send his boy to the Um- 
versity in the great city than to another umversity muchVloser to his own doors. But 
this state of affairs will not last for ever. It is now possibleHo define geographical areas 
in Bengal vrhioh will eventually ’be served by separate universities. !nie population of 
Bengal is about that of Great Britain, and to imagine that its needs can be met by a single 
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university at Calcutta is tibsurd. There is need therefore of a general conception and 
purpose controlling the planting and development of colleges which will eventually become 
universities. The witness suggested five areas outside of Calcutta which in the near 
future will be served by universities of their own. Such universities will give great oppor- 
tunities for development along - the lines indicated above. 

10. Definition of policy. — iX**^*** problem of Calcutta itself. The 

witness believed that the development of the Calcutta University could not possibly 
take place on its present site. He pointed out the immense value of the present site for a 
medical university. Possibly also commercial, legal and technological studies might 
remain centred in Calcutta. The only way, however, which will admit of the proper 
development of the Calcutta University is to remove the great bulk of its arts and 
science teaching and all the students who profit by that teaching to some place or places 
in the environs of Calcutta where there will be room for development. The witness 
pointed out a precedent for this action in the Columbia' University at New York and the 
magnificent results that have ensued there. He believed that the growth of the University 
will be so vast as to necessitate eventually even more than one site for university extension 
in the environs of Calcutta and that even with the intermediate classes removed from the 
University the numbers will be still so large aar to make this movement of the University 
a gigantic task, but a task that must be undertnhaw now if ever. To leave the Univeicsity 
to grow on its present site — as grow inevitably it will — under conditions which canndl.,be 
■changed and can be very little ameliorated would be to court disaster. Once mo\^ "fhe 
arts and science classes and the respective colleges outside of Calcutta, there will be the 
opportunity of starting afresh on right lines. The witness brought this part of his 
.ev''^*‘"ce to a close by making a strong plea for this drastic reconstruction. In view of the 
undoubted ability of the Bengali student, in view of the unclbubted commencement of a 
great renaissance in Bengal, in view of the rapid developmeht in political life, in view 
of the tremendous difficulties, moral, intellectual and physical, under which Bengali 
students have now to work, he hoped that the University Commission would see its way 
to suggest heroic measures of reform. 

11. Political, social and-^cononiic factors . — The witness laid stress upon some of the 
political, social and economic factors which are in the last analysis responsible for the 
defects in the present university system. He pointed out that there are certain political 
reasons at the basis of the demand for quantity rather than quality in university education 
and that these re'asons are to a large extent legitimate. If the University is reformed 
without any attempt to deal with the political questions involved, not o»-.y will a great 
Avrong be done to the people of India, but the reforms themselves will be doomed to failure. 
India is at the birth of a great renaissance and the Indian has grasped ir some measure 
that education is the avenue through which he will gain emancipation. The educated 
people of India are fearful lest the British Government will attempt to employ educa- 
tion (as the German Government has in Germany) in order that as a ruling power it may 
manipulate the individuality of the Indian citizen. 

To what extent the Indian has realised exactly the part which education will play in the 
future^of India is difficult to say, but in some dim manner he has realised its vital neces- 
sity to political growth. For this reason the future increase of the demand for educa- 
tion will be far greater than in the past. Owing therefore to the very magnitude of the 
problem the present is the last opportunity of putting the educational house in order 
before the great and overwhelming force of this educational renaissance is in full swing. 
Leave the problem of education unsolved for another five years and its very magnitude 
will render it insoluble. The witness also laid emphasis on certain economic reasons which 
played a great part in the catisation of the present university problems. The knowledge 
of Englieitt has become a commercial asset, and education has in many cahes degenerate 
into a machine for turning out Indians with a knowledge of English. . Parents or the senior 
members of a joint family 'enable one member of the family to become a graduate and 
therefore assure of an income. From this income the parent or the “ joint family ’* 
are repaid. tJQjversity eduction therefore has become a commercial speculation on the 
part of a joint family. , !|!his condition must be changed. But it cannot be changed 
merely by neglecting the 'soqial and economic factors tlmt lie behind the state of affmrs. 
The needs of the youagor members of families or at any rate of that vast majority ol them 
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who are not fit — and who m no country of the world would be thought of aa fit — for uni- 
versity education must be met outside the Umversity The Umversity must be saved 
from the overwhelming incubus of the enormous number of students who throng its halls 
without any real capacity to profit by it^ instruction This change cannot be brought 
about merely by neglecting the economic factor The witness emphasised at this point 
the fact that even if those students who are unable to profit by university education, 
were removed outside the Umversity, still withm ten years the number of students who" 
would be fit to undergo umversity traming would be so great as to demand a present 
reconstruction of great magnitude The witness said that he saw no possible way of 
preventmg the economic crisis which will come mevitably and with startimg rapidity 
upon the educated classes of Bengal Within a very few years there will be m Bengal 
thousands of educated young men without any proper means of livelihood Parents will 
then find that it does not pay to give their children umversity education, but by that 
time the political factor will have developed to such an extent that the demand for edu- 
cation will, as a matter of fact, be greater than ever In other words the economic factor 
u ill react in an opposite direction, but too late to save the situation The situation can 
only be saved by a concomitant expansion of commercial and technological pursuits 
But the whole social system of India Avill militate against any rapidity of expansion It 
will only be through a great economic crisis that the mass of the educated Indians will be 
forced to enter the field of commercial and manufacturing activity A solution to the 
problem, therefore, will not be found m the expansion of commercial and technological 
education Such education must follow and not precede the factory There must first 
be a complete change of attitude on the part of educated Indians towards commerce and 
industry before the universities can be of any great assistance during this time of crisis 
Certain social reasons intimately, though not wholly, bound up with the economic 
factor also, accordmg to the witness, affected the demand for quantity rather than q«r 
in university education University education has a marriage maiket value and this 
IS a more potent factor than is sometimes realised 


Wood, The Hon’ble Mr. W. H. H. Arden. 

25th February 1918. 

Orgamsahon of the University — The witness explained and discussed some of the pomts 
brought forward in his additional memorandum which dealt with the possible reconstruc- 
tion of the Unwersity He had not included all the Calcutta, colleges in his proposed 
teaching university, because he thought that the numbers in a teaching university must 
be comparatively small A teaching umversity involved a larger proportion of teachers 
to stuifents than obtained at present, and some existing colleges would be unable to finance 
themselves under such conditions The Avhole problem w'as largely financial He suggest 
ed the inclusion of the Medical, Presidency, and Scottish Churches Colleges, but could not 
speak defimtely of others as he was not m possession of the necessary information. The 
witness anticipated great advantages to be derived from the separation of the work done 
in a teaching university from the work done in a university that mermy examines He 
had proposed the constitution of a Umversity of Bengal as an examimng university to 
consist of the weaker Calcutta colleges and the mofussil colleges because he realised^hat 
a very large numoer of students required higher education. He admitted during the dis- 
cussion that there might be friction between the two universities, although it had not 
occurred to him that friction was inevitable or to be regarded as a serious difficulty, but 
he saw no reason why this difficulty should not be overcome if it arose The great neces- 
sity was to relieve the present organisation of the University from the excessive biihlen 
of work with which it was faced With this end in view it vas most desirable that the 
schools should be permitted, and enabled, to keep thsir pupijis until they had reached 
the 'Standard of the present mtermediate exammations. 

2 Tvional guidance . — The witness was very strongty in fovonr of a good tutorial sys- 
tem being mtroduced. Individual* attention is essential, hoped that the c(ffieges 
of the proposed teadung umversity might be able to undertidee this important duty,. 
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provided that the University could organise the provision of lectures.. The college tuton 
would themselves be eligible for appointment to university posts. 

3. Examination . — The witness was strongly in favour of the publication of full exami 
ners’ reports as being of great value to the teachers. In his early days as an examiner ol 
the University, he had been in the habit of submitting a report to the Syndicate who hac 
circulated his suggestions to the colleges concerned. He advocated continuance of thic 
practice on a much wider scale and therefore approved the constitution of a board of exami 
ners whose members would hold office for a given period of ti.ne and issue report! 
commenting on the work done in the examinations. The University and Government 
might each appoint members to this board. 

4. Cambridge examirmtions . — The Cambridge examinations have had a most stimulat< 
ing effect on the teaching of European schools. The Calcutta University recognises these 
examinations provided that the candidates have passed in certain subjects. It would be 
better if the Calcutta University considered each examination as a whole. 

6. Vocational training . — The witness said that a large number of boys entered a busi- 
ness career without proceeding to the University. The calibre of these boys would be 
improved if the work of the schools were continued until the present intermediate stage 
was reached. The schools might also provide facilities for practical and vocational traiu- 
ing. 

6. European education . — The Anglo-Indian community suffers from a narrowness ol 
outlook which might be lessened by a liberal education. The ordinary cultural influences 
are not available to the community. The witness therefore favomed the attaching of hos- 
tels for Anglo-Indians to the University, to take students who had passed while at school, 
the intermediate examination or its recognised equivalent. 


WoBDSWORTH, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

25th Fdbrmry 1918. 

The value of examincMona . — ^A well and judiciously conducted examination can be of 
very great value to schools. It is, in many cases, the only standard and guide which school 
masters can have in carrying out their work. Under present conditions, assistant masters 
receive very little guidance from the head masters ; and head masters receive very little 
guidance from inspectors who are very busy officers. Generally speaking, school masters 
are left to do the best they can with no more guidance than can be derived from the matri- 
culation syllabus. The position is somewhat better in the colleges. 

The matriculation examination dominates the schools whose only ambition is to gain 
successes in that examination. In consequence, whatever evils there a^e in the matri- 
ciilation syllabus impress themselves on the schools. 

2. The medium of instrtiction . — The teaching of English would be improved if schools 
were permitted to make it a second language and not the medium of instruction in the higher 
classes. The primary aim at present is to acquire fluent expression in, English. The 
one sthndard that the teacher sets before the boys is easy fluency and rapidity of utterance. 
Accuracy of utterance, accuracy of writing and a clear conception of the relations between 
jtterance and thought are entirely wanting in the majority of schools. If the boys were 
;aught English grammatically and synthetically by translation and re-translation they 
ivbdfd have an equipment at the age of sixteen which would rapidly give them a command 
>f the language for practical purposes. The boys should also be associated with teachers 
vho themselves have a good working knowledge of English. The present teachers, as a 
nle, have not that working knowl^ge of English, and ignore accurate linguistic and 
;ranrmatical teaching. The boys, therefore, acquire a certain fluency, but this fluency 
las been acquired by reading books and not by association with people. In some mis- 
ionary schools the teaohiiig is most effective, but in the vast majority of schools the 
iresent methods of teaching result In chaos and inefficiency. The first two years at college, 
herefore, are spent in making up what should have been acquired in the schools., * 

3. The teac^ng of Bengalk — ^TKe teaching of Bengali is worse even than that of English. 
]%ore app3ai8 to bono s^ifEUu^. in Bengali. At least, teachers do not appear 1o be 
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aware of a standard. So much is this so that very few will dare to say whether a piece of 
jwriting 18 in good or bad Bengali. 

4. Recognttion of schools — The witness stated that he had only been an inspector for 
a few months, but he had been on the Syndicate for two years and was now m charge of 
the Director’s office. The present arrangements for the recogmtion of schools are most 
unsatisfactory. The Umversity lays down a certam standard of efficiency, which a school 
should satisfy The only man, however, who can see whether the school satisfies this 
standard or not is the inspector of schools. The inspector’s opimon is not alwa 3 ^ accepted 
by the Syndicate ; m some cases, rightly so. The practice has arisen that m cases where 
the inspector’s opmion is unfavourable, the school deputes envoys to mterview the Vice- 
<!!hancellor and other members of the Syndicate and pomt out where the inspector is wrong 
and where he is prejudiced The Syndicate, therefore, tends to become the arbitrator 
between the school and the inspector, whereas the inspector should be regarded as the 
agent of the Syndicate 

The witness then explamed the procedure m the Director’s office The inspector 
submits to the Director his report and recommendations The Director, after review- 
ing the previous papers on the subject submits his recommendation to the Syndicate. 

The witness thought that many of the present difficulties had arisen through mis- 
understanding The recogmtion of schools might be managed by a committee represen- 
tative of the Government and of the Umversity A sub-committee of two members of 
the Syndicate, the Director of Public Instruction and two divisional inspectors of schools 
IS considering how present misunderstandmgs can be removed 

6. Admission to the college. — The witness suggested the followmg three ways of ad- 
onission to the Umversity • — 

(a) The Matnculation. 

(h) School-leavmg certificate. 

(c) A prmcipal of a college should be permitted to admit to the first year classes 
any applicant whose equipment was sufficient, though he had passed neither 
(a) nor (6) Such student would pay the full matriculation exammation fee 
on admission. 

In regard to (c), the witness referred to a recent case which had been brought to his 
notice An Indian boy, educated at St Xavier’s, was considered by the witness worthy 
of bemg placed m the third year class and was promised admission to this class, as he did 
not mtend to read for a degree. He then decided to take a degree, but was unable to 
^om even the first year class as m the semor Cambridge exammation he had not taken 
either Latm or|^anskrit He is now reading Latm for this year’s matriculation exaunma- 
tion though he is fitted to be in the honours B A class The witness did not think that the 
■Syndicate acte^ ungenerously towards Anglo-Indian bo;^s, but difficulties arose owmg to 
the cumbrous nature of the regulations and the Syndicate’s want of acquaintance with 
the work done m the European schools 

6 School hostels — The witness objected strongly to the hostel system m connection 
with school, except where it is necessary A large number of schools now try to attract 
students from outside and are thereby creating an artificial need for hostels 

7 University reconstrvxiion — The witness regarded it as essential to greate a umversity 
in Calcutta, a umversity in Dacca and a umversity affihatmg the colleges outside Dacca 
and Calcutta He had not sufficient knowledge of conditions at Dacca to be able to say 
whether or not Dacca University should control the colleges of Eastern Bengal % 

The witness thought, howevOT, that even under this proposal the burden of work m 
Calcutta would still be so heavy that one organisation would be unable to cope with the 
work effectively He therefore suggested the constitution of sm additional vpjiversity 
in Calcutta The State colleges in Calcutta might be organised mto a small umversity. 
This umversity would have its own organisation and be entirely responsible for the c^trol 
of all education withm it. Government would give a block grant to the umversit^ author- 
ities. The educational officers of the Umversity would be Government servants on fore- 
igiT^ ..ary ice with the Umversity They would thus become members of a body which 
the State will create The witness realised the defects^of a |cheme which divided up mto 
two the teaching resources of Calcutta, but his view was determined qaainly by the weight 
of numbers which were beyond^the strength of a simde oruadlSation. He admitted that 
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the pressure might be relieved by removing the intermediate work from the University^ by 
drawing off students at an earlier stage to other pursuits, by making different arrangements 
for recruitment to certain of the Government services, but he still thought that the num- 
bers would be too great for one organisation since present numbers in Calcutta repre- 
sented not the pressme on -Calcutta but that part of the pressure to which Calcutta had 
yielded. A great effort should be made to develope a spirit of fraternity between the two 
universities. The witness hoped that in the smaller of the two Calcutta universities 
proposed the staff would be enabled to work under conditions which permitted security 
and comfort. They would be relieved from the domination of syllabuses and from the 
meticulous dictates of external authorities. The witness admitted that it would require 
much courage on the part of Government to carry out his proposals. He also felt that the 
Bengal public was very suspicious about any projected interference with present arrange- 
ments. The witness thought that if only 4,000 or 5,000 students were to be accommoda- 
ted in Calcutta, his case for a twofold organisation in Calcutta would disappear. If the- 
numbers, however, were 10,000 he did not think that one organisation would suffice. 

8. Mofus&il institutions. — The witness then referred to a strong representation in his 
written memorandum that the proper links of higher education are local links and that the 
improvement of higher education must come from local connections. Ho did not know 
what proportion of the students in Calcutta came fron^ outside Calcutta. A minority of 
Presidency College students came from outside the city. The minority is admitted be- 
cause of the hostel accommodation that the college offers, otherAvise the college would be 
entirely a Calcutta college. The rush of students from Calcutta alone is many timeff 
greater than the college can accommodate. 

9. The scope of a college. — The witness expressed a great belief in the college. The 
colleges are the only institutions in the country which give an educated man any -sense 
ol es'prit de corps, any sense of public opinion, or any sense of the necessity of subordi- 
nating himself to general interests. The schools give no traijiing in these respecte. The 
intellectual resources must be developed in connection with the college. The' college 
is a unit of hundreds, but the University is an institution of thousands. The University- 
is a corporation of the forces of the colleges. The Avitness did not Avish to see the colleges 
definitely incorporated'*^n the University in a AA^ay Avhich Avouid deprive them of their 
autonomy. 

lOu Post-graduate studies. — When the committee of which the witness was a member 
was appointed there were nearly 400 students receiving M.A. and M.Sc. instruction at 
the Presidency College and some 20 or 30 in the Scottish Churches College. There were 
also some 1,300 students attached somewhat indefinitely to the University. The teaching 
of the University, however, was not organised sufficiently. In support of this conten- 
tion the witness related the action of a professor Avho put up a notice that he would not 
lecture until further notice and then did not appear at the University foi three months. 
An immediate solution of the difficulty Avas called for and therefore the Avitness signed 
the report proposing a reorganisation. He had recently brought forAvard a resolution in 
the Senate Avhich had expressed his fear that the scheme as carried out Avas tending to 
diminish the resources of the colleges. He Avould prefer to see each college organise its 
own M.A. and M. Sc. work, but perhaps only Presidency College Avould be able to do it ; 
hence the post-graduate scheme is necessary to co-ordinate resources. His want of 
confidence in the scheme as at present administered Avas briefly that he feared the walls 
would be made weak in the interests of the roof : the post-graduate teaching attracts- 
teachers away from the colleges, Avhereas we want good teachers in the colleges — 
post-graduate teaching not based on good under -graduate work aaIU not succeed. 









